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Foreword- 


TO VVUITF nl)ov\t personiiliiy \\\ such a ^v^ly us to help in durifying 
tlie lilile lhal wc Imowaiul Ui.show its possible relations to the vast uiul 
confused domain liiat we do not yet understand—this is iny aim. Not 
much, I bedieve, is known about man; and what i.s known relates mo.sily 
to Homo sapiens :is ii species, not to persons as known to others and to 
themselvc.s. Ihit to ask «piestions in die midst of our confusion may 
fot^u.s the elliirt to explore. The bc.st way to (lUempt the exploration, 
perhaps, i.s to write in terms of the foci of pre.seni re.seiircli, expand¬ 
ing limwi,so, llirough hypotlie.se.s, into realms of inarticulate groping. 

Thi.s will mean tluit in reference to every prohlcm there may l»e 
found, at lea.sl ideally, four .stages of aiiulysis: J'l'iiU'iples 

e.stublished with ceriiiinly or already rea.sonably (Irpcndahk*; second, 
the .systematic implicaiion.s, or ilicories, timi arise fairly dircedy 
fnim a per.spcilive upon a luiiiiber of lliesc principle.s; IliinI, llie 
lesearch hypoilieses thin are diciuU'd directly hy the first two dassf.s 
of material;/i/M/'/Zi, .sjieciilaiions siigge.sting a few of the iiiiliiiiited 
po.ssibililies wlmii might com eivahly at some lime ju'ove to articulate 
with present knowledge. Of course in practice each of the four 
apprnadie.s murge.s into tlie adjacent one.s. Though all are essential 
to the present purpo.se, the emphasis is upon reseurch (lucsiion.s, 
that is, upon the third and fourlli siage.s of analysis. 

No one per.son'.s evaluation of pre.seni data and sy.sUmiaiic iheorie.s 
is of great value. Hut the p.sydiology of personality is spreading in all 
directions, and no one can iivake it stand still to he assessed. One thing 
that miglit practicably he done i.s to formulate piuhlems in tiTiiis 
of types of .significant and manageable rcsearcli i.isks dial lie just 
hoyoiid present tlire.shoKI.s. When that is done, and one raises his 
head to look consideriihly beyond the threshold, lie may .shield his 
eyes from die glare of outdoors and look at the hori/.on. No two of us 
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will agree as to what is closest to the tlirc.shoUl, nor ot I'ourse 
upon the fertility of tlie soil just beyond. Ijca.sL ol ail sliall we agi ee 
as to what tlie horizon i.s; there is too inucli ini.sL ami dust to .see 
clearly. But with dirt on our hands from digging into pruseiU problcin-^ 
we may perhaps be more sure that there i.s go<id soil all the waj 
from here to there, and that an eftbrL lo see both near and far may 
make a difference in choosing the way. 

This booh, then, if at all successful in Us aim, will be not so inuih 
a safe-deposit vault for jealously guarded facLs us a coinpuiiion foi’ ihe 
investigator who likes to sec problems defmed in tenii.s of diructijui.-i 
in which they might lead; an explorer’s liU, (.onlaining, lo be suie, 
some standard tools, mid also some maps. Some of the mi\|>H are 
sober, some eccentric, no doubt; but all are drawn in llu; belief that 
any map of a far country encourages more travel than an ardiltect's 
finished representation of the doorway as it i.s here and now, 

' Throughout the volume the approach to personality i.s made chiefly 
in terms of origins and modes of dcvelopmeni on the one liaiid, 
interrelations or sLi'uctural problems on the other. U Inis nut been 
possible to do justice to the quaut'itatlve problems revealed by 
psychometrics, by factor analysw, by ratings, and by ([ucsliiinnaires, 
or to personality tests or therapeutic and educaiioaal problems. The 
literature in all these fields is huge, and un atieini)L to .summarize 
it would be outside the manageable aunpass of such u book as lUi.s, 
already too large. A glance at Uapapon's Uvo-volumc 
Psychological Testing may give the reader one .saiiij)U; (»r llie ricii 
clinical findings discovered by systematic research, and such a 
volume as Tomkins’ Contemporary Psychopalhohgy will .show at a 
glance why present-day psychiatric rc.searcli lends itself poorly 
to compression and simple exposition. In particular, the liierauin' 
of psychoanalysis is already overwhelming; it i.s ixmsidered here only 
as it articulates with the author’s .somewhuL simpler c(UU’e\»tions. 
It is hoped that some of the pre.scnt chapters will, by raising (|iu's- 
tions, whet the rcadcv'.s appetite for a hearty feast upon the clinical 
and therapeutic literature. But lest ihe reader waste ’imo u])on 
what he does not want, it must be emphasized that this is not a 
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book oil (lirif^nosi.s or thorajiy of pcrsonalUy problems, or upon any 
lype of cliim\il npiiroadi. It is .simply an attempt at cvaluJilion of 
cliila tin liow jicisonality grow.s. 

To avffid the ('oiistant use ol fooiuolos t)r I'erereiiro ininibers, the 
.stiurccs are nolotl on i)agt*s fiJU 111, refoiTing to llit- text by (laRe, 
parapi’apli, aiul line. Deli unions of ledinioal terms iippum* in n 
glossary eombhietl with the index. 

I should not liave ventured lu publi.s'K u book extending .so fai' 
beyond my own area of experience witlwut ealliug for the aid of 
fi'ieiid.s coiiipelent to give a iTilical reading, to reiiiove error.s, and to 
oITer consiruclivt* suggestions. This generous help lias been given 
me by CJordon W, Allport, Gregory Ikilesnn, Ei'iiesl U, Ililgartl, 
Margaret Mead, Ikda Mittelmaiin, Ilulb Munroe, David Uapajiori, 
Said UoM-n^'AVi'ig, and L. Joseph SUnie. Miss Dorolliy A, Ikiik and 
Mr. Mtirion Leeils gave invaluubk* help widi the preparation of the 
biblingrajdiy. 

Tliis i.s an aiteinpl to fornmlute hypotheses v\'hicli my wife and I 
have .studied, upjdied, and redeniu'il in letiehing, and in researiii 
with ciiildri'ii anti young adulis, for .some lirieeii year.s. It i.s, in no 
mere rlieuu'ieid .sense, hers as* niueli as mine, 

G. M. 

(dly College, 

New York, 

January, iy‘1'7 
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1. The Approach 

TJHCRKare twocurr’cntascsortliii tci'm"pcv.suiiiiliiy," wlildi involvL- 
b.uio (liUha'iiic.H in pniiii nrvicw ;iikI mciluKl. In lliu coidiuoikt iisagi' 
llic Icrin ciiiibraco.s ihc .sphcru of iiulmlnal ilifftrena's^ or .siidi of iIicnl 
dirthfuaccs aa arc relatively pciiiateiu* or sudi of ilium as are a na¬ 
tive wk] volitional as distincl from intelluciual. Thus a ]).sycholi)gy I'l 
persoiialiiy deals with all the individual aspecls of a jriven luiinuii 
orj'iuiiMii uxcc])t for curtain expressly excluded ones. U is a catalogue 
of ccrlalil Ijiiinan variahilitics. Tire second usage eiiihriices the llriiig 
wliicli all pursonuliiics, (ts iw//, possess--lire lldiig iliiiL iiuirhs olf a 
personality iVoiii all other objects, such as a tree or a triangle. iTom 
lliis viintage point one tries to discover ilte nature of pLiHuiiallly in 
general, as lie might try to discover the nuluro of iiees in general. 
Tlii.s double u.sage of lire term is natural and ineviialile, bccaiiHe wo 
are interested both in luan in geiiernl mid in the iiKlividual tinin for bis 
own .sake. Llul an autlior inusl .sny what he incun.s; and if bo widles a 
hook fibouL two .subjects at once, bracketed under ;i coninion lenii, 
he imisL "show cause." 

Until of these conceptions of per.sonality have to be u.sed, but in 
every cli.scu.s.sion of pur.'Jonalily it niake.s a con.siderable dilVerenre 
w'hcre the iniercsl lic.s. In tlie present volume the cniplnisis i.s upon 
the general rather than upon tlie particular; we are more iiuerestcd in 
foi'niulaiing a woi'king conception of |)cr.s(>niiliLy than In endeavoring 
to dclinc in detail the infuiite variability of persnnuliiieK. It i.s hard in 
ecu wlint .scriou.s purpose could be .served by aucinjning a catalogue of 
fill the iniliviflufil clillct'cnccs in all the trait.s Ioiowm to jisyclmlngy'-^a 
manual orbuinan dlvcrsiiie.s. Inveniorie.s of delirmiile trails and full 
descviplions olTbe ways of studying and measuring vlu'in have aheady 
jiliven place, a.s ilie literature lm.s piled up, to inori' .spccilkally deiined 
'rail areas; ilicre are compact .summarig.s ofcbildhiuid .social traits, of 
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vocationally significant traits in ihc adolescent, oF inetliods of icleiuify- 
ing and measuring adult socio-economic attitudes. 

But there is aiiotlier reason for preferring tlie general to the par¬ 
ticular. The man who tells you about llie peculiariiies of a riulio must 
think and talk in terms proceeding from tile general properties of 
radios; it is out of the general consideration t)f radio eoiiMruclion 
that the meaning of a particular emergc.s. I'ersonaliiy traits, in inven¬ 
tories or elsewhere, presuppose a working coneepliou as to svhat 
traits are anci, a fortiori, a working conception as to what a personality 
is. For tlic present ivriter at least, it i.s compellingly necessary to keep 
the focus on the central problem of defining the nature of |)C‘r,sonalily, 
drawing upon tlic data which clarify a working conce|)lion and allow¬ 
ing the particularSj the individual forms of le.sponse, in irait.s or in 
their mode of interrelation, to gather about the ftK'iis, just as an 
individual who is studying inleiiial c()ml)u.stioii cjiginc.s or uivliiiec- 
tural form finds the specific engine and the .Hjiucifie cailu'dral iiutrc 
interesting and more meaningful when the general jihilosopliy of 
the total construction precedes the analy.si.s of parliiuiar.s. Methods 
which, like the^casc study or the biography or psyi hoanaly.sis, seek to 
understand the organized totality of a pei'.son are presumahly riilior 
in tlieir perception of their problem when they are fortified hy a 
bi'oad and clear conception of the laws governing sueli totalities. 

But if one is thinking of personality in general, i.s lie not .simply 
thinking of man in general? If one wishe.s to talk about man as man, 
man in the abstract, are there not already enough di.scipline.s con¬ 
cerned with him? And is not general psychology itself, with its prin¬ 
ciples relating to perception, motivation, learning, thinking, .sullicient 
to the theme? The answer will be in the allinnative if lifts general 
psychology includes and emphasizes the interrelations, the organic 
wholeness of ail these functions, and, in particular, the awareiie.ss of 
self and of individuality which is one of the central facts ab»)Ut bvitig 
huiTian, The use of the principles of general iwycliology in .such a vie\v 
of the whole individual wotild coiwiiuiie, I believe, a gmniliKsythology 
of peno?iality which deals with the universal fact of organi/alion, and 
awareness of such organization and individuality, the sense of jiei'- 
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sonal identiiy, coiuiiiuit}*, (Ustiiiciivcne.ts, rcsf^onsibility. Tlii.'? sense 
of personal ulcntity will of eoiirse vary from man to man, but wc aic 
at tlm inoniCMit concerned solely witli the legitimacy of a general 
in(|uiry into a general phenoinennn. 

Ilcneatli all the limitless complexity of personal acts there is the 
general organic .snhsiraiimi, (he system 4)f orgaiiie poiciiiialities —in 
short, the organism. 'I'his is approacliahle fr<jni ntiiny vantage puirjis, 
by many lecliniciiie.s. When jhic combines .several, and tries to see the 
whole orgniil.sm at once, he may, if he wishe.s, say tliat lie is Miidying 
personality. The organism the biologist siudie.s and tlie i)ersnnality 
the p.sychohiglst stiiilie.s would be the .same thing, except that the 
psycliologist would tcMul to ein|>lM.si7.e in(»re complex functions, and 
more expressly indicate Ins desire tu see all inierrclaiions \siihin the 
organism at once, a.s well as the liierarchy of luw.s g(>verning lho.se 
intcrrclalion.s. I’.sychology ofpersonnlily would then Ik* ilini jiariii’ular 
hind of general psyclioUigy that eniplM.si/.e.s totality and the organic 
S 3 'Siematic relulli'n.s which ohtuiii within it. 

I 

Tiimii; Lr.VKi.s or Comi-i.kx i j y 

At least three levels of complexity must be considered whim ism- 
froiulng personality problems. Versonaliiy may be conceived, first, as 
an nhjecL or an event in a larger context—a dot on a cliari, u billiard 
ball on a table. It is idcntirniblc, strictly hK'ali/ed in time-space, and 
bomogcncnu.s. Its intoniul .siniciurcnecd noilieconsidnied, This view 
is u.sefiil ill many .smiological and some jisychologic.d prohlcms, 
e.spccially those of a .stati.stical character. For example, ju.st ns we may 
coinjiaie large dots with small dots, or red balls uith while, we mas* 
coinimre adults witli children, men with women, Cliinvsc whU 
Jajiane.se. 

At a second level of complexity, per.sonality may be lihened lo a 
chry.saUs, U is again ideiuiliable ami strictly bouiuleil, but it lias inter¬ 
nal .siructure. It l.s no longer lioiimgcneous; it is organi/cd, One 
cbry.salis dllfer.s from anoilier not only in sixe, weight, and color, us 
in tlic first-level analysis, but in the character of its constituent pans 
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and of their interrelations. This second level requires patient and 
penetrating consideration of the nature of tlie internal structure frenn 
one such chi'ysaVia to aitothcr, and t»f probleuts oi types, or classes of 
organization, This approach is ciin-eiitly being used more niiil more, 
with great iinproveiUent in prediction and control. 

At the third level of analysis, however, tlic chrysalis is on uusalis- 
factory model. It ia encapsulated and it stay.s put. When y<ni find mic 
in the woods you may wonder whether tlici'c i.s still life in it. Some¬ 
thing may have suuflbd out its capacity to yield a huLtcrlly. 'rlii.s 
something intlicatcs that encapsulated though it was, it was not really 
self-contained. It could live only as long as n delicate relali(*n ohtuinetl 
between its own .structure and the outer .structure of ii.s haliitat. 'Die 
imter structure was supported and partly guided in it.s ilevehipniciU hy 
a field of external relations.* 

If this is true even of a chrysalis, it is imicli more comj>eliingly true 
of the butterfly or the mouse or the man. llei'e iluTc i.s even Ic.ss 
encapsulation. The world of atmo8i>hcTe, food, ligltt, gvaviiaiiim 
flows into the dcfensolc.ss organism. Tlie orgaiil.sin exi.sl.s hciiiusc 
outer changc.s and innci’ adjustment.* arc nicely ulluncd, i»ccau.sc In llu.' 
broad sense of the evolutionist the organi.Mn evolved only so hir as it 
maintained itself in intimate unity with the environmuni at imcIi .siagi: 
of its development—literally as a node in a physical livid, dclincd, 
limited, governed by the field relations. T1ie orgatii.sjii ha.s u p\ih tinU 
bovmimy for some purposes— for example, the skin and mucouv mem¬ 
branes. From other standpoints, however, tlie skin innke.s by no lucan.v 
an absolute barrier. The air wc breathe is "williin us" not when it 
passes valve-like barriers, but by degrees ns it jiasae.s thi'ough iio.'ill'ils, 
bronchi, the red blood cells and, with chemical rG.shufiling, hack 
through veins and breath to the windowpanc or to the jieople iirtnmd 
us. To find a sliarp barrier between .self and nun-.self a nice 
physical task. If this is true of the .simplest faci.s of biological cxisioiu c, 
it is bard to sec how people can be considci'cd .sidcly fj-um ilic point of 
view of internal .structure, of the personality that lie.s williin ihc .Nkili. 

1 Greek pliUosopUy made «sc of ihc ilwtt mtlhods of inlcrprclnnon BURHWtol iirrc; 
Uiey arc too obvious lo hove been overlooked by such analyiicnl mintb u bciiiucriuis, 
Plato, and Aristotle, to whom, in the order named, ilw tlu'cc present approaches could 
(juitc properly be ascribed. 
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If biology is right in consicleriiig tlie orgnnLsiu not as mi oiuiapsulaUfd 
unit but as ii iiodt-, an organizing point in a fluid, llmru is a level of 
iinaly.'ii^' at wliiili the man-world relution, the organisni-eiivironnieru 
Held, may be studied. 

Sucli a view may, if we wish, he called nfiehi view, if we unit* lliaL 
lield.i studied by biology are in a slate ol’pcipeLual rcclv/hiilm. Inner 
mill outerstruclure.s are luwlablc; iiideLsl, in the eheinislry of nutrition 
and I’eiplralion iliere Eire stnu'lurcs which arc Jieiliier onlei' nor lEnier, 
but Uc in a zone where the two How logeihcM- or apart, moment by 
nionient. The pcr|)eiuidly re.iLilting changes mean tliat the lime* 
dimension i.s jih essential to biology as it is to physie.s. 'I'he vvoi’d 
"field” may remind us of ilie surveyor, and the maps used to porir.iy 
ii field are, after all, just iiui])*:; hut world and .self (low into mic 
anollier. The boundary is often vague or iion-existent, but the (low is 
always dircrlfil to .some extent by die relations between the outiT 
and inner stria lures. 

N<J single woul is likely to serve perfectly for diis conception. 
The word "lield” will peril,ips serve if we c.xpressly slate that it is 
used as' it is in physic.s; an eUi'lromngnclie fiehlj for exuniple, permits 
no strict deiiiiuvation of a boundary and imy cliiuige eoniinujily a.s a 
result of varying (‘urrenLs. 

All iliree nineepiions of persoiialily just indicated will need to he 
uied. In di.seussing the siinple.st relations of age to ludiavior, die first 
will often sullice. In diseii.s.sUig the iiiieraciion of eonlliciing mulives, 
the .second will often he Eidequate; at least, it will .sullice when we are 
gathering data abimt events within llui organism (strictly, witiiin die 
.skin). When tliu thing we recognize a.*! personality in our daily doings 
confi'oius us, wo .shall find our.selve.s pushing forwaid to the third le\’cl 
of analysis, Itnovviiig dial in doing so we are abaiiiloniiig .simplicity, 
courting icoulilc, and raising far more questions than we can solve. 

It has lieionie jicceptcd doctrine that we must alicnipL to study the 
whole Ilian. Actually we caimoL .study even a wliolc tree or a whole 
guinea jiig. lliil it i.s a whole tree eukI a whole guinea pig dial biive 
survived and evolved, and wc must iiuike the aiienipi, Wlien it conies 
U) studying the wliole nian, wuai'e confronted by three ways in which 
he refuses to cooperate. First, his trails do not seem iiUelligibk in 

CfiJ 
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their owii riglit; they express something eoinplicalecl going tui insitic, 
This is what has driven us from tlie first level to llie sevtuid, iiuiiiely, 
the study of inner strncluve. Second, some of the pliase.s of this inner 
structure are hidden, pocketed olT, oriented wi th i csjut l to some It.ng- 
pnst situation which man had to confront; the sludeiUs of condilioning 
and of psychoanalysis tell na we need to reecnairtu l the man his¬ 
torically after the manner o( the archeologist. Often there is tmly a 
fragment, and the reconstruction fails or i.s incomplete. Third, the man 
is reacting to something in the present that we do not niulerslaiul. We 
have, if you like, the ro.sponso but not the .stimulating siuialifni, and 
wc are driven into an arduou.s and often futile seaivii lor what the 
envii-omncntal structure means to him, so that the Held lelalUvns will 
be clear, 

But let us suppose that wc succeed at all iln-ec le\'els. We discover 
events relating to the whole man as he is tmd as he changes. Since 
whole personalities in their interrelation.^ make a .sin-iciy, we have, 
if our logic is sound, made a first np])roacli to a ilieory cjf imer- 
personal relations, a theory of society. Man i.s a creature that resj>v)nd« 
to other men in as full a sense a.s he re.spond.s to tjxygcn or gravity; 
he is as fully antlu'opotropic a.s geotropic. Man as man i.s in ftoni^ 
degree social; the inner-outer structure which is the j>rm\\ict of a 
particular organism-culture interaction give.s at the .same time die fir.'.i 
law of cultural reaction, the key to tlie cultural ncxti.s ii.self. If all dm 
man and all of the culture—its geographic, economic, insiluitional 
patterns—are held in view at once, personality .study bccoinc.s a hio- 
social, not only a biological investigation. In tlie.se terms, the .scKinl is 
simply the biological pattern that embrace.s inicrorgani.sin cvenis, 

Butman is not only one with liis immediate physical environment in 
the sense that he is emne.shed within it, and in ihe .same .sense en¬ 
meshed within his social environment, lie i.s jiart of a .still larger 
context, as an aspect not only of a community but of a cosmos. Tlii.s 
is the cosmos which has, as one of its limilles.s ju'Ojien.siiles, die 
pensity of producing man, Man is the kind of creature that can lo\'c 
not only his fellow man, but the trees and rocks, sand.s and oe.cans of 
his Mother Earth, and the svm and stars beyond, llccsui.se, ns man lias 
wondered at the beauty of the world and striven with tubes and num* 
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bui's to fatlioiu it nil, personality U aetiialized not only tlirovigh bis 
being ^lra^vn to otlior men l)ut thnnigli his being drawn, ns artist, U) 
pnllcrns i>f color and lone or» as scientist, t<} scIiL'nialn in lime and 
.sjiacc;. Siicli ])atterns nre sought, sci/cd, nppro]>riiilL‘il, lived Tor, 
Personality is smal, but it is more. It is u drop rd’ ihe co.sinfw, and 
its surrace tensions bespeak only a fragile and indennile barrier iliiit 
marks a region of relative structuring, relatu'e indejiendence, This 
slruclurijig and independence can exist only l)et‘niise they are relative, 
tliat is, liecause of the conlKicncc of the self and the iion.self. A.s the 
musician melts into and ideniirie.s with his beloved instrument, the 
linpi Indian on the rim melts into his CIrand Ckinyon. 

Man i.s, ilien, a nodal region, an organized Held within a larger 
Held, a region of perpetual interaction, a reeiprcK-iiy oftnilgoing and 
incoming energies. \Vc shall need, from lime to Lime, .sliaip cicdinilion 
{jf our terms, and vi.sual schemata with whicit t(» .show ilteir relalioii.s 
to other terms. T'lio tlivee conceptions of personaliiy may now be pul 
into deltnilUJiis ami portrayed in .such visual .schemata. 

1. A personality i.s a di.stinguhshahle individual, defimilde in terms 
of a <(ualilntivc and <|U.'iniitativc (lifTerciitialion from odier such iiidU 
vldiialH. 



A, I), 0, otui I) art iiulivitliMh; Ihtir hilrnrluliomi, 
their nuinifest external likeiiexses ami dijl'erences, may 
be sliidieil jvithoiit rejerence to their intenfnl vrffiviixa- 
lion, which need not even be portrayed. 

2, A jjer.sojiality is a .structured whole, delinahle in lenn.s ofiLs own 
distinctive .structural attribute.^. 



IVie letters eonslitute parts or ollributes, siwh i« fhe 
dijereiit organs qf the body, which stiiiid in speej/k 
interrelations. 
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3, A personality is a struelurcd (>i’j?aiiiMn-en\irunntL-iil lii-ld, cadi 
aspect of which stands in dynamic rclatitni lo cadi tillicr as|ict i, Du-ru 
is organization within die organLsni aiul nrganizaiinn wiiliin ihc 
environment, but it is the cross orgniiizatitm nf the two that i.n iiivcsli- 
gatecl in personality rescaidi. 



AU the fmiclivmt l ehlioiiv within the Ahulol in tit, 
and lalweeti the. shtuM ami unshiuled tirr.iK, tfUisfiiute 
peisonalily. The shaded area is the orffamnu. 

These three sdicmata arc jirescnlcd as if ilie tirganisin weic .slaiir, 
"frozen,” at a nioiiicnt of lime. C^msiilercd (Icvciopriu’iiially ami 
dynamically in the time dimension, ihe lirsl would inijily gradual 
qualitative or quantitative change (c.g., cliangi* in size or .'.h.iiu-); die 
second would involve a rc.sluillling of inner rduiions (c.g.,«hangc in 
relative activity of parts, or inner enviilibriuin); the ihiid would nii'.in 
a reordering of inner-outer I'elations conjointly with a iTnhU‘ring of 
inner structure (c.g., the bio.social pnx-c.ss )>y whidi pcrsonalilv 
adjustments at puberty involve siimiUancous alleralions of smi.d 
demands upon the individual and of inner cmlourinc Ij.dam'i', .so dial 
the "changed personality” both reflects a hiulugiial dunige and i*; 
determined by a larger field). 

lo illustrate the three standpoints: We may .sav fruin ihe Risi 
standpoint that each tvvo-ycai^old lia.s his own patterns of l.iligiiagr; 
from the second, that these language paiu-rns, ihoiigh ".ui|uii’i'd'' 
from his environment, express his own inner pallern of needs ami 
bodily dispositions; iroin the third, that Itnih his own unique iiinei' 
oiganization and liis own uni(|iic peiwonal environiiK'nt are lii inliniaie, 
fluid reciprocity; that just as his language rollecls hi.s whole oig.inir 
system, it reflects the response of the sysicin that envelojis and 
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cngulfR it, Hiid ilie outdowinf^ rc‘.s])(>i]Mc l)y which tliia .system jicr- 
viuk's and ciigulf.s niuny a.spei't.s of the cnvclnjiing unvirdimient. 

All ihrcL* jmiiiLs (if view iiave llieir regions of adctjiiacy. All three, 
for examjdc, lake .areount of ilie realily of iiulivirlual diHureiices, and 
of both Leinpftravy and pmiiniieni forms (tf uniipieness. lint in rela¬ 
tion l(T developiiK'iitul prohleiiis .sueli its lho.se just mentioned, llie 
.strond has an advantage t»ver tlie lir.sl, lieeause the dynamies ofehaiige. 
heemne dearer ^^lK‘n auenlion i.s direeled to the reordering ofiKirls. 
The ihird aiew, moreover, ha.s a cojtsideiable advimlage o\ L'r tl>e 
Mrond, htrausc tlie uni(|uene.ss of the indisiduiil is .seen to lie in hi.s 
peculiar uipaiiiy for Interaciion with his environment, the peculiar 
Held projjcriies \^hk•I 1 , during gi*o\vih, exj>re.ss his j)oteniiul in rela¬ 
tion to his sjtmric crivirunmemal siuiation, a .siliiaiion which would 
draw out and exi>re.ss dillereiU reaction tendeiicie.s in any (dher 
organism. It is die interaciion of the lw<i ihat is avuilabU: for .study, 
and nodiing [i.syduilogieal can ho oh.served oxcc'pi in Mich an iiiLor- 
iU'llon field. 

C'niiMKpieiuly, tluiugh ihe linsL two jminis of view will ai Liine.s bo 
.sulTicictU, our preference for die third must he clisniy iiulicalcil at die 
OLiUset. .sliidl, in iliis way, atiemjil for juTsuiialiiy .suuly a pniid 
of view dial has long been coninionplacc in die liiologicid scieiice.s, a 
view wliUii einjdia.si'/.es the full rccij»niciiy of inner and miter events. 
This ouler-iiiiUT rocipivKity means dial die tije process i.s it,self a 
mailer of world as much as orgaiii.sm. The <n gani.sni i.s .strui lurally 
defiiudile for .sxiine juirp<»M’s- in torm.s of a .spatially localis'd capsule, 
hut ii.s lifefunclioiis are org%ini7.(!d in terms t»f an adaptation polarity 
wliich gives die environment pole die .same relation t)rah.soluic neces- 
.sity 10 die process, ilie lield, a.s- dial ludd by dn* mgani.sin ]>ole, 

Tin; HiA.s oi Ouii C'ei.'i u lu: Hioaiuhno I’lii.sonai.ciy 

Tliinigh ihi.s' last jirhu’ijde i.s .sn central in liiology, and dinugli 
general p.sychology based upon biological concejUiiin.s ha.s neie.ss.irily 
adopted ii, it seiinis to have Ix’di given only .scant atU'iUion in our 
.suidie.s of individual j)er.son.s. Tiic.se are conceived as .seir-cuntaincd 
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objects of coiitempUtloii; pressed flowers, or gcnis, mlere&l'uig or 
beautiful or instructive in tliemsclvcs. 

The reasons for tliis tlisparily of appioacll arc clear iuvl Intefligiblc. 
First, there is and always has been, aL leafil from I’lalii s (iiiie, a 
profound eslhetic satisfaction in llic coiitcm]»!ali4)ii of an niilrrcd and 
vself-con tallied unity. Pei’sons arc even more inlcrc'*ling and ht'anuful 
tlian gems. Gems timt flowed out into die jewel ease would 1 h* a nui¬ 
sance and a mess; persons tiiat imsist on flowing into die eiivironim'iit 
are an abomination; they confuse the eye and muddy itie soul, 'llic 
encysted person must be idealized because he i.s so obviously Ideal -* 
that is, in Plato's sense, the rent person. For llie PlaKHihst, tin; flurlua- 
dons, the fuzzy boundaries cliaractorize only the npptVfnt pcr.<on. 

The other reason is the inoralustic. People can be l elietl on if their 
boundaries are definite and fixctl; you hnow whore to put them; you 
Imow they will stay put. Above all, they can be held rt'.sjionsible. A 
society made up of pcr.soiw of Oils sort can innnagc itself and • still 
more important for philosophers as Idng.s, or just onlinnry hings 
(civil, economic, or moral)—can be conveniently managed froni al>o\ e. 
For them it would he ideal if all men were alike; but even failing liki"- 
nc.ss, all men, statesmen and cbuniberlaiiis a.s well ns v.issals and 
thralls, can be handled if they can be regarded a.s constants. People 
ought to be tightly organized widiin, .sharply separalde from one 
another and from their world, because, like checkers, robots, or ni 
least beautiful flowers hi ihc garden of the Uird, you alway-s know 
where they can be found. No post-Platonic Gicck but Kjiicurus would 
ever have thought of personality as a flux; no Fnglislinian but I lobhe.s 
would ever have thought of it as a phase of rccipuical lUulion Uclweeit 
objects. Both, of course, were heartily flc.spised for their ellrtmtery, 
their evident lack of fine feeling, of moral I'csponsibllUy. 

Psychological conceptions arc regularly guidcil in .sonic mea¬ 
sure hy esthetic, moralistic, ami other normative iiiiiuide.'i. Personali¬ 
ties differ in value, but personality in guneval is "giUHl." Tlwve uvu 
clear cuUuraUiistorical reasons for these atltludu.s. lint lluirc i.s one 
especially cogent reason for the dcvelopincnL of wluit might bu failed 
an adoring attitude, a certain preciosity toward pcr.sonaliLy. In feudal 
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times tliG and Imight had personality, but not the villein or the 
thrall. Tlie breakup of feudaUsm and rigid class stnicliire, tin; Com¬ 
mercial Hevolulion, tCMidecl lo put tlie individual, regiirillcs.H of birlli, 
on Ills own. lie got ahead because of liiin.self, becau.se of bis per¬ 
sonality, NVilb the collapse of class lines, individual artisans and iiier- 
cl\anis aclueveil j)ersonalilies; Slialtcspcare and Moliere are full of 
them. Again, in our pioneer days, froiuiersnien were supposedly 
alike in llieir situation, their predicament, anil ibcir op]>r>rtiinity, hut 
different as personalities; from ibeir individualLsm arose a Daniel 
Udone, an Aiulresv Jackson, an Abraham Lincoln. It Nva.s e\dtlent to 
any nieinbur of .such a world that personality was the most valuable 
thing on eaiili; that .since individualism set the .stage, the individual 
was the actor. I'or tlic pioneer, everybody l^ad, or morally ought U» 
liave, a ili.slincL jier.sonality. As settled living dcvelojjcd behind the 
frontier, in the "Howerii^g of New England," the fully achieved and 
vastly cnriclied loiKoption of the individual personality apiiciired, as 
in lloliiie.s or Kincrsmi; die feeling for lunnaniiy lloweivd into a 
reverent and absorbing idealization of die individual. 

That imah of our pre.seni exusicme under indu.siriali.sni iv vague or 
iinjiensonal, diat uuich Is dnib and .shoddy, that much i.s cliaotic and 
noiKle,sci'i|ii, are data not usable in the picture. 'I’he piidure, tilm any 
work of art oi* .science, is a .selection, an organization for a purpo.se. 
From the welter of confuMon in which pmonal traits often blur into 
iiiiangihles, everydiing diat has coherence which die .scientist or 
arti.sl can gra.sp is preclou.s. Thi.s i.s the aspect of personality duit we 
love and about which we wish to read. 

Ilei-e and elsewliere I liope only to describe, not to .sit in judgment. 
All tliese lendcnric.s are natural and iuleJDgible, So also are ll)u 
counUM’-tcndencie.s which arise in such era.s of confusion and dis- 
illusiontnciii; the pictures of robot.s, “hairy ape.s,'' The cotinur-Len- 
dLincit'.s are tlu'inselve.s only faceis of the truth, and any ap]nvciutinn of 
or jtrotcsi against these tendendc.s is merely autrlher tendency to he 
put into its own iiersjieciive. Hut there is no danger that anyone will 
.succeed in thi.s century in getting the pei-si^ective completely right or, 
indeed, in defining dearly what personality is. 
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If pej-sonality is half as conij)lcx aa this it may ht- vicwwl 

in all sorts of ways anti from all sorts of vanliigi.- iioiiils. 'I'ln-rr art- 
perennial counter-views as to what it is: a primortlial stiill; u |*aUfni 
of accidentally imposed conditionings; an acliit’vcti inner siriu lure; a 
cultural mold. Here, then, is much quarreling. Hut 1 have no slmnaeii 
foi- those controversies. These views have all ari.sen in genuine ellni is 
to seize the thing and to articulate what is .seen. Tliey are hUe the 
arguments of music lovers whether Beethoven i.s ehrssieal fir roiii.uilU, 
German or unlvervsal. Pcr.sonaVity is a inologieai efmvepiifn and a 
cultural-science conception, a sum and a fiLsifin, a lal)oraLor\ fhuuni ami 
a next-door neighbor, You will see in it wiiat ym are trained in see, 
and in some measure all the ihing.s that are Acen are really Aeen, imt 
hallucinated. The views cViHcr in value and in range f>f utiliiy, Inn in 
general there arc not loo many but loo few. Con.sidei-ing liowliiileis 
known, it is sad that tiierc arc only ciglu m* ten eoberent living views 
of personality that arc widely shared by psyehologisis; and of these, 
two or three (Janet, Ward, McDougall) arc ahnoM nmviimml. S»'l 
that they have been outlived; they have been h)At in the whirlwind of 
excitement about other more compUcautl and in some way,s mure 
exciting doctrine,s, the tcaching.s of hehavinriHin, CieMali, Kivud, 
Jung, and Adlcv. There might well be move boUlness in tuMering the 
data of laboratory and clinic to freshly conceived .sclu'inaia uf .sirue- 
ture. 

Eclecticism, of course, is no .siibslitutc for such holdiu'ss. Hu* 
particles wrenched from varying systems cannot lie nuule to cohere. 
Each particle has '‘nicinbcrship character" in a .system and ihen- is no 
help for it. The nineteenth- and twcnUfelh-cenlury concepts of per¬ 
sonality may, however, be used in a very dillcreni way. Ml of ilu-ni 
may, if required, be recast, along with still other concejiiions, in ;t lu'vv 
unity; the diverse vicw.s may be rephrased and siimiUaiicouHly iiscil. 
Anyone may reexamine ijie expcriinenlal and clinical evideme of 
today and attempt ]ii.s own unified coiicoplion. Wlieii it fails, anuiliiT 
may improve it through rccoiwtruclion or by making Ktill another 
fresh effort at systematic completeness and unity. Our own elllirt i.s 
toward the systematic; it aims at consisLcncy rather than confusion; it 
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pi'c'fers tht systoniaiizeil dL'tiiMinis of piiraiioia to the confused dclU' 
fliojis oriii'bujdjrcjiiii. 

St;iKN< E, Aiit, and KN«iNi:i:iii>Jn 

.SoiiU'liow or olluT llic ulca liasraslciied itself uimn us ilmt llu* ilirec 
cnu-rjiriscs hnown us scienre, art, nnd eiigiiic*enn|jf [ire utterly disliiict. 
Out' iniiy sfn't* as ;i l)arl( door to auotlier, IniL the flnoj* Jiiurhs llicir 
iiulriH'iideiue us well as lliuir continuity. The tioveli.st, we learn, pri»- 
vuk'H lIk' jtsyclinlogi.sl wiili vaUiahle data, Init lus tush as an artisL is 
not iJie lash of tlic .scientist. The therapist may ^rather I’aiiialde data 
about |i.sydioii.iili(jln|ry, Ina his work is diiected to die bealing of the 
iiidividuiil, not to the ^^eneralizinp metluHl of-sdeiiee. 

That these di.slinctions are »i tiine.s .serviceable need not be denied. 
Ill everyday psyiluilo^y, iiowcver, con.sidernble stullilicalinii liu.s 
aiiscn from ilicir status us feii.slies. Tlie pa.ssionuie love of ibc beauty 
nfcrysifds, the ('(juicMiplalion of their onler, internal .sina'iure, iiiier- 
rcliuimis, has pluu'd u larf^e part in ll»e dcveU»pnu’iiL of inineral(ip;yi 
the same .syiumeiry may satisfy iin esthetic ju-ed ami it ^enevaliydn^ 
need. 'Hie jisyclioh»^dst hfin.selfha.s done niucli in .slanr liuvv hard it i.s 
to drive hiiife liludes betsveen dillerent lumian needs and U> Hare each 
of iliciii U) a biologically simple germ. The botanist seeking t'ypri- 
pedbnn .nid (lie licld naltiridi.st in (|ne.si of turtle egg.s are not a.sliamed 
of ilieir love, not aiuilogeiic r(»r liic "mixed nioiive.s" in llieir iiue.st. 

I’.sycludiigisls seem lialf the lime Uj be afraid lliaL llieir atiiliide.s 
toward liuin.in In-ings may In; coii.sirned in e.stlieiic tenas railiur than 
in ternis ofscieniilic coiuemplalion, the ordering of events fur die one 
purjuise being conceived to he independent of the ordering of eveiUvS 
for die nllu’rpiirjKf.ve. It i.s the wTiler'-v bias that where onler and com*' 
plexiiy are the rule llie arli.si's view i.s ii valuulde and at limes iiidi.i’- 
peii'udilc aid. llroiidly sjiealiing, one of the eliiel' guides in looking ut a 
pcf.sniiaDiy is n/»/vw/'(///>>//, jiwi a.s one appreciates a maple leaf or the 
Ideiacles. Tlii.s may at limes be earned .so far us ui interfere with 
.srienee, u.s we shall try losluiw in Chapter *27; iiuL by far die larger 
danger i.s that It iviil nut he earned far eiiougli. 
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As for the separation of human engineering’ (as in tliorapVi educa¬ 
tion, or industrial counseling) from tlic scientific cntei-prisc, it is tlie 
task of all such labor to form valid generalizations, .sometimes fnp (he 
individual, sometimes for the group. Our customary refusal to give a 
certificate of election to scientilicstatics is usually based on tbe allegeil 
narrowness of tliese aims; science deals willi the absolutely universal, 
that which has, in Lewin's line plira.'ie, "cKceiuionlcs.*! validity.'^ 
But we should, I think, lop off not only the cars, but most of the liv¬ 
ing members of contemporary psychology, and indeed of most of ilie 
cojilemporary life sciences, if wc applied any such absolute rule, If 
therapy, or education, or other engi)iecring enterprises find ajiy prin¬ 
ciples, coherences among data, a.s part of their ta.sk of controlling 
their material, the psychologist will put bimseif in a precarious con¬ 
dition by refusing to attend. It is largely by using, .is capital, all 
that wc have, that wc have been able to build a j^sycltnlogy of 
sufficient value to engage the interest of .scriini.s j)L‘o])lL‘. 

Our effort, tlien, wilt be to look ai individual persoiiK under all (he 
lights and through all the glasses that wc can fiiul. It is only wlu-n llm 
artist has sought to appreciate and ilic engineer Im.s sought to guide 
that we shall dare say that die data for a psyclu^logy of ju'r.sonaiily 
have been gathered. The aim of the volume is a gcntralizing inm 
to a greater degree than it is an applying or appreciating aim. Hut 
personality study is an art and an engineering entc'i'prisc as well as a 
science, and at the pre.sent stage in its development the three often 
flow together and refuse to be .separated. 

The data to be used in .such an enterprise arc of every conceivable 
sort; experimental, biograpIiic.il, clinical; gleanings from aiubrtnH)- 
logical and sociological field studies; oddments from general biology 
and general sociology, as well a.s general psycbology, eduealinnal 
experience; artistic perception of meaning.'i; impreji.sions of an indi¬ 
vidual observer of an individual .subject; lable.s of .suui.slical fiiuIingH 
from large groiip.s. hi view of the gcneml plan of (lie lioolt, cliitit will 
he employed whenever tiicy help in any way to round out a .syNiomaUc 
view, to develop a useful hypothesis, or to .show the way toward 
verification, Many will therefore be examined which in a comjiiicc 
manual of certainties would not be worth a .sentence. 
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Tlic obligalion ia tlioroforc a.sauiiicd by tiic writer to indicate as 
well a.s lie can ihcir apiircixiinatc slaius on ilie cominuuin lictwecn fact 
and conjertiire, fii-.M, by flatly naming ty|K'.s of cvitlciKo when needed; 
second, by freely uaing "probably,” "perlups,” "conceivably," etc.; 
third and most inipni tuiU, by docunientiiig clearly. 'Hie reader ncce.s- 
sarily aNMiiiie^ at the .same time (he obligation to read in a .s’pirit of 
cxjiloralion, curiosity, lenlalivene.s.s, uiiil to riile liie inalerial and the 
aulliur will) tlie taut leins of slteptici.sni rntlier than at a gallop, 

Mr;riioi)A‘ 

71ic value of the data depends, of ctnirsc, a good deal upon the 
jucihoth l)y whicli the)- have been deriN'ed. Vs’e Inive a.s jnajoi* research 
tools (l) the genetic methods (the tToss-secl’mnal coinpari.son of 
groups at dillerent dcvelopmcnlal levels, and llie loiigitudinal-bio- 
gnijihicfd study of iiulividnals); (t;) llie cmnjiaraljve niellioil.s (ilio 
jiliylogciu’tic and the anihropologUal-sonologiral); and (fi) the 
cx])(TinU'iual inelluid. We might adil the siaiiHiiL.)! method, bat with 
titc devtdoiimcfiLofsiati.siica] piocedurcs for die .study ol'.^mall group.s, 
iL now seems reu.sonabie to regard .statistical mcllnul.s as loois to 
accom[)nny all the other inelhod.s whenever the data a.ssuine (]U;mti- 
tativc h)rin and .suggc.st (lie po.s.sll)iliiy of functional ilefkeiideiu'U'.s. 
Our fir-si nu'iluKlologieal piublem ha.s to do wiiii die Idnds ofu.sea to 
whicli we may put the genetic, the comparative, and dies ox[it‘i'imental 
inetIuHl-S. 

The genetic nietliod ha.s long been used in biology and a gi cal deal 
may bes learned about its general vulue.s and liniitatioiis, 'Die gar- 
clencr.s' and .sUK-khrceder.s' data on the lineage of olrservable iraiLs, 
till' ellcct.s of oo.ssing and of inbreeding, give a general roncepiion of 
Die cnnliiuiiuo.s iraceabk' to heredity and of the posMbiliiie.s of aug- 
liieiiling iremls which «re pre.Hcnl only to a .vimill degi'isc, 'riie exin-ri- 
menh t»r Mcmlel on cm.vsing, ami of Wel-smann on the coniimiiiy of 
the g(!rm pla.sm, oiler a broad fi'aniewoi-k in which new maiiirc.sia- 
lioMvS embodying structure.*; and finicUon.s are iriiced to recombioa- 
lion.s of t'lenient.‘i. I'lie role of ''spori.v,'’ ov Known to 

gardencr.s and .stockbrccder.s, clarific.s the meaning of suildL'ii devia- 
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dons, But it is chiefly the expcrimenul niEiiiipuliilion of imuants thru 
indicates the dynamics (dominance, etc.) ol such mutations; in rcteni 
years the experimental production of mutations by x-rays has Iiol|niI 
in giving a rational view of their iiicchanics. Agaiin rniiipiiraiive 
cmbi-yology had for decades shown many rurinai principles v>f develop¬ 
ment; but it has been expcrhnenlal inlerjcreitc^ by inciins of txrision, 
isolation, grafts, niicl transplants, rather lliaii ilic "mii'iiial” (lhal is, 
left to its own devices) that has given us our chief undcTsiaiulitig of 
the modiu! operondi of growth, diffcreiUialion, and iiUvgr.uii'ii. 

Protest sometimes arises againsLsuch iuierfcrcnce with the lujniial. 
Yet it is by controlling the variables that ajipear iit the natural situa¬ 
tion that their interaction in the usvval or normal sUuatitm Is under¬ 
stood. It becomes meaningless to say that sucJt jn‘*K’('dui‘c*< duMroy 
the integrity of life or falsify the life pioiiij-c. All UU' iindur.sinntiijjg wc 
have of the dynamics of inicgraiioii lias come from «iH-h uf 
analytic and synthetic proccdui'cs, The dunger of r>v('r,siinpliiii.’Hion 
is indeed great, but probably not so groat for ihc gonuiiu' onimtI- 
inenter as foi* liiin wlio confines him,self to llio invkluci,*! of iiuturu'w 
blind and confused experimcnis. V/hnl is proi^iiy mesuu hy •‘‘nth 
protests is usually that nn ovci'genoriilizailon fWtiii (liu tioivAKarily 
artificial (because planned) situations to die more cmnplex .siunuintis 
ofdaily life may be unwarranted. This Is, however, less likely to <Hnir 
if definite variables are held in mind so that the life Hituulion [h 
regarded not merely globally, but in terms of factors not pre-seiiicd 
in the experiment. 

The experimental method, as Imown to science, never slops with 
analysis; it is always necessary to work slowly from tlic aimi^lc to the 
complex, verifying hyputheses by fuinilmcnt of prediction iinlil Otu 
original whole can be experimentally recfinstiiulod. Thus Ilelni- 
hoUz, resolving tone quality into a pattern of ovovLoncs, was nut 
content with his analytic findings, hut actually reproduced with 
resonators the tone quality of organ ami violin. 

The data from genetic and compavaiivo method are ihc first mw 
material, the tlumderstonns and rainbows from wliich, for three Inm’ 
died years, the conceptual system of physics and chemistry has been 
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derived. Kven die physical data were miich too complex to yield a 
M'ientific uiidtT.staiidii)^ without hsolation and mua.surejnenl. Wlien 
ilic jioint is made ilmt tl\e phenomena of pcr.sonality ai‘e slill more 
tiiinplex anil iherefore not anicimble to experimental study, tiie lo^;ic 
seems iierfiTtly inverted; it is die very comploxily ol' iliese data tliat 
inaites the iliuugliirul student despair of p;cnuine validation oriiypnllt- 
escs without the control of variahles, and therefore of inteiTclation.s, 
whicli the experiinentid mctluKl entails. 

liut this does not mean tlmt the fulMMgcd experimental nicthml 
is ready, or van Ik; instantly iiiiprovisetl, wliciicv'er a liypotlu'si.s 
ahnut lliedynamic.soffultiiralj»hciiomeiiai.s suggested. In die phy.sieal 
scic’Jire.s, cxjHiriineiilaiion has proved a long j)ath, witli jiiifalls and the 
loss of the way at every turning. The lir.st hypoilitses arc usually so 
had that iliey suggest experiinents which lead either nowiiere or to 
conrusion. 'I'lie discipline tifnew and unexpected data, ami the fui’llier 
llunight they stimulate, oiler new liypulhc.sc.s for old wliicii are a shade 
beLUT, partly hy the aicuimilaiion of ordered ma.'tses of data jdaced in 
rcccigni/.ahle class-es ilirough nothing more than .sheer rcwetnhlance, 
partly hy verillr.?ition of hyjx>ihe.se.s which rcialu to ilu* reasons for 
liii'ir coherciK-c, partly hy deductive .steps wliicli )>nng one jiriiirijile 
into aligmiK'iiL witli anoilter. A broader generali/aiioit Ks achieved, 
te.sied, and used u.s a landmark for the mapping of the next explnraiory 
slcp.H. 

It is likely tliat mo.si of the .steps taken in personality reseauh are, 
like those taken in the physical scicncc.s two hundred years ago, not 
much better than blind gropings from poor hyimilie.ses, hut .still the 
ance.s’tor.sofa iiiorti noble .strain of hypotheses which our great-grand- 
rhilclreu may rcvMjrk. Tlie fpic.siion i.s not primarily one of precision 
as Mich, for tpiainiruiaiinn wiili poor hypotheses doe.s not make liieiu 
into good riiu's. '^I’o he good, they have to make use of all ilie es]u'ri*> 
cnee av.iilahle fi'oin every .source. Ktir this ivason the exjierimeiiial 
metiind is nni die .sovereign lawgiver imi lite ahjeei slave of ihu 
ohst!i*Viitioiial nieihods wliirh premie imd accompany it. Yet ‘iLlieii it h 
iivdifiihh and ivlwn it /;ac .mtiethinfr eleurfy pertinent to s,iy, ius clarity 
and eloquence arc such that we shall have to allow U the scat of honor, 
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Tm: Staiucask oi' rnKsoNAi.iTV StI'DY 

In view of the Uiniculty of the task confrontini; u*?, it will he iict'es- 
savy to order our conceptions on a scale frotn tlic .siiiipU'st In thr niof,t 
complex, 10 introduce one conception at a time luul m look at it for 
a while before turning to anotliei*. Oj' we may .st’heinali/u llie .vU‘p,f 
that we shall taltc m terms of a staircase. Each .step .stands in a mres- 
sary position which can be reached only when other .steps havt? Ih-cii 
traversed, and must be passed before those beyond can Lk* undertaken. 
These are the steps of the staircase we vshall use in ihi.s hook, t)i'dc‘r- 
ing the data as we proceed from eacl) Icu'el to ilie next 

1, The opening chapters will consider )H'r.sona\iiY as a intdogical 
system, an organic matrix, from which, through outer and iinior 
sures, evolves the socially known individual- Here wo .sliall nso the 
conception of heredity-environnient as a single (leoclopiiieiiful fit i, the 
conception of biological individiinlity, the cona'jdinn of ijnuT .wlnir- 
ture, the conception ofinterorgmusni rc.sponsc. Pvrsnnaliiy liMtis arc, 
from this point of view, .simply biological dl,H])ONiiioiw; ilu.' inienvla- 
tion of these cUaposUions ronstUvties personality. Chiv rhivrsimn'UH of 
information in this analysis, to wliicli Clinplcr.'i I to 7 arc dcv'onvi, are 
genetics, embryology, physiology, and conij)aralivi! jisviliolo^ry, 

2, When the conception of the organic sysic'in -soonis dt’Voh»|HMl 
with reasonable clarity, wc shall tuin to the study of rfspimscf^ ariMiig 
through the interaction of the individual consiilutiim and u spivilm, 
environment—the problem oflcarning. Such rcipfjnscw are musiunod 
by the circumstances of the life history, hehavim- is condiiiimed l)oth to 
outer and to inner stimuli, the inner sy.siem including the .svsli'tn nf 
symbols. The resulting personality trails will he .Muilied in their 
dependence upon llie individual liistot'y and arratiged in a liierardueal 
system, as growth and experience daily complicate tlie Ijchavior pat¬ 
terns and lead Into complex integrations as well as into coidlii-l. 
Our chief sources of information here will he gonelie and expentiieiiial 
psychology. The analysis of the aetpusition of sticli a behavior sy.siem 
will be worked out in Cliaplcrs fl to JJ, 

3, Along with the behavior modiheationa of the organic system, 
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Vi't' wicoiinU*!' liic (li’Vt'lojinu'iu of a world of pLTfL'jilioi) nncl llKniglit' 
lliis is a iiuirc ronijilcx VKt>rlil, ix.'rliap«i; at any rutu, it i.s hartliir to 
study, 'rlu? d'.'Vi'lnjiin^ sysium rfiiiipri.su.s not only niiisrular luul 
plaiidul.ir iiaitcnis, lull patU'nis «if togiiitivc and afltTlivo rc.spnnsc'i. 
‘llip sii'iii liiri' of du- 'individual piT-'intiiiliiy compriM'.s ilu; stnu turi' of 
oiiti's M'liM.' pf'oi’piifiiis, liiiagurVi ftrliiiij, and tlic niiiiplcx artivilii'M 
of iiiiaj»in.uinii and ilmu^lu. Ilure uur<!ata loiiu' jnirtly IVoin e\pL‘n- 
nu'fiial liui larj^dy froni die ohservalions and inlt'ixMires 

of die i linir, and IVoiii life liiMories. just as die nrj^aiiic sysieni had to 
lie roiisi(ler<-<l lii'lore llic lK.‘lia\ior.sysleMi, whh h rcMiUs IVoin learninj;, 
•SI) the In'lnivior system is ]M*esiip)iosed and iiicUided in tliis more eoni- 
plt'X \Mirld of die (vijr/iitive-aHcclire syslein; an cllbrl Is inade to 
siiow that ill diis extension of die system die ruuduiiieiUal pvineipU's 
already vsoike<l oiii irinaiii c.sscndaUy unalieied. The jiersoiialiiy 
.sy.sU'Mi deserilii'd in C'liapter.s I f to P) aims lo eoinjirise a study of all 
.Mil h leiilral [mM esses, fVoin die Miii|i)est jieivepi lo the iiiroL roijijilex 
u'ealive loiiMnu lion, wiiU a jdure for iiulividuuliiy at every jioiiu. 

h. llui iii.ijor slops remain to lie Midi), 'i'lje or^runl.si)) perameSf 
diiiilis aluuil, and responds In ilself. The .study of die tesullin^ fuiu'> 
lions of selfor e^o proMippnse.s an iinder.slaiidin^r of the earlier steps, 
hut it |)ivseiiis pr<ilileins of its own. Sources of information ahoni die 
.sTlfiiulude j,n'neiie ohservaiions, exjieniiMiils, i linical interviews or 
inieri’iipi.iiirtns, and in pardaiiur, du: psychoanalytic inellunl.s. The 
seairli for tlie dynamics ofseinuMHl relletls the sjuTial ^^eiiiiis oflTeiitK 
Tin; 1‘VeiiiHan tonivplion of die self proceeds froni, and is a 
nuicl) needed exleiiMon of, the cojjnilivc-alVeclive jisyclioloi^y just 
mentioned. The notion of u .self sirujrjriiujr ap;aitist teiiilencies of 
wiiii'ii it is iin.ivvuve, or only partially aware, leads into die ilieovy of 
uncoiisutiiis dynamics and into a .system of iiiiiii-iples defining; the 
relation of self and non-self; ii helps iherefoixj to extend aiul eiiridi 
die: theory of inle^naiton aiul ofcoiillici. diii since dii.s concejuiori 
uiili/uH the Inolo^ncid a|i{M’(nich and die faeis ofieuiniii); and jicrceiv- 
iiig, die uhiiiMie dynamics apiKfar to lie closely related lo those 
which !ip]x:ar iii tlic heliavior and the con.srums luvols; the main worh- 
iiig principles seein lo he .suppnried rather limit rejci'led. 'riiere will l>e 
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no place for a debate between ps^rdiOaiialytU'. and tiilici' psycluilttpicfi; 
rather, the aim ia to see where the psychoanalytic ciiniribiitcs and 
enriches the system already skctcIieJ in simpler lernis. Ihii 
differences in the structure of sclfliGod and in the form of inlc^^ralinn 
will call for attention. 

Since the main outlines of this ‘'depth" jwycliolfifry, fis ilt'Vflf'ptHl 
hero, are simplifications of Freudian doctrine in a form rotnpalililo 
with the systematic outlook already devclopetl, tlmi’e svill l)e iio need 
for extensive comparisons of Freud, Jnn^, and Adler. Insie.id, nur 
question will concern what Junpf and Adler have eonirihuti'il to 
tlie understanding of the organic-l>cIiavoriaUmgniiivv-unton*.(inus 
system developed up to this point. Tlic typology clevch^juid by .lung 
proves on inspection to offer some valuable liypotlu-.'^i's idunii indi¬ 
vidual clifTorcnces which derive (foin uiiconsoimis dyiiainir'j, Adh-r'.s 
contributions are considered (as the Freudians fir.st ronsideiiHl ilivin) 
valuable studies of the nature and functions of ibu ego, wli'uli, if 
examined empli'ically, involve little with which clinical or experi¬ 
mental observation can quarrel. The .sltuly of the self and its flyruiiu'us 
extends from Cbaptcr ao to Chajitcr ‘26. 

6. Unconscious dynamics, die cnlianccincni and defenwi of the self, 
necessarily call our atlcniion to conflict, di.suniiy. lUii perstuudiiy 
also achieves a kind of genuine unity or wlioleness. 'flii.s conr(‘|iliiiii 
has led to the amasslngof mueh expcrimenia) evidence on the inloi'- 
relations of traits and on the rccogiiizahiliiy of whole |nT‘.iuudiiv 
patterns. From tins point of view, iraii.s arc not individiud p.i/’fv, but 
aspects ofa totality. Each trniihns "mcinhcrsbipelmriicier" (tousethe 
language of Gestalt psychology) wliicli places It in a contextual .system. 
From this approach, personality dynamics may he consideied to 
involve not merely the conllict or summation tif sejiiiraie tendeurit'.s, 
but fimclional mode.-? of organi'/.alion. Such u view appears l*» In- a 
necessary derivative froin the implicaiioiis of the preceding \i(*\vs. 
Our data here conic chieny from experimental psychology. 'I’be whole¬ 
ness of personality i.s coii.sidcrcd in Chapters 'id to ;) l. 

6. Wholeness, however, docs not atop with the akin. We liave 
already seen that the iudividiial-cnvlronnicnt relation involves largei' 
fields, tlie organism being an aspect of such a field. Eacli individual is a 
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fiicmber oF a couinmiiily; Ks fruidecl, iiihibiicc}, moUleclj vSiruclurod 
tlitj life of the cuiiiuuiiiUy*, eacli (ler.sonaiily is a vcUcctioa of a 
d'jvciopnionial liialoi-y in a spcnIK* cultural wlude. 'I'lus is uften called 
a social hciencc view. Wholcnwa of culture anil wholeness of organic 
i-es)5onsc are aaijuinily sirenseil. 

From this sindnl Acieiu'e vieu' two others develop. The first tif 
the.se is that pcTSoiialily at a given lime is a reflection and an epitome 
of siiecilic cultural rc([uirenients. This we shall call sihuilioiiisvi. The 
other, vhich Is as inucli concerned wiili the caj)acity of the organism 
Lo select from the .situation as with ihe capacity of ihe situ.aiion to 
select from llic dispoaitions of die organism, miglu well be ciillwl 

.simply the perHonality-aml-culturc view. Hut since this type of 
niuluiil selection iKiwcen organi.siii and envii“onmcnt involves tlie 
necessity of icgurding the barrier between imliviilual and environ¬ 
ment as iiidcruiite aiul un.suilile, and requires die consitlenilion of an 
organisiiM-nvironnient field wIto.se properdes arc .siudied ns Held 
propeiik's, the ap(>ro.u'h will be called JieU (h'firy, Pei’.sonality is con¬ 
sidered licre as a (lowing conlimuiin ororgani.sm-cnvironincnt evonis. 
'riu* gciU'iMl nature of these evenU, and (lie proldem of individiialily 
in llieir history, are <on.sidered jointly. Tliis is the most inclusive 
iMtegnUiuM of daU which we shall attempt. It is not the host word, 
though it i.s thus l)Ook'.v la.si word, on mir prohieni of per.sunality. 
Throughout ii.s presentation of die “.social .science'' and “field" 
jioiiiis of view, .suggestions about the present chariic.lerislie.s of 
Iier.snnaliiy iji tlie American scene will be hazarded. These ajqiroiu'he.s 
conii>ri.se Chapters 

In attempting thi.s type of aiichitccrural .sii’uciurc I have followed 
wherever po.ssihle a incthiul siicccssrully used hy Ihuil Weiss in his 
Principles nj Dtnvlupmcnl^ namely, the rai.sing, at cacli major jioint in 
the analysis, of a iritiral ipwsfion, and the pR'seniaiion of u cic.'ir and 
conjpact piece of rcAuareli which give.s a jniivi.vionnl {unwer to thi.s 
qnt'siuiii. The reader thus [K‘('niiie.s as luHy aware of the exploratory 
chaiMi tcr, die .spirit of unaTiamiy and leiuaiivenus.s, of die work ns 
the auilior i.s,* 


*‘J ill'. l{$i of refcrt'nrca iippciim un 20, In cnch ciuee llic ciooiun ii given liy 
pjgL*, p/inigrap)] ssil line. 
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Even in a book committed to theoretical analysis railicr lhaii H> bifv 
graphical portrayals of personality, U is well to begin w'nli a t ttnereic 
problem. Because William James is well known and deejily loved, 
his life history will set ns on our way. At every point our lio(Te is to 
ask relevant psychological tpie.slions—tpiOAlinns widi .snrh a 

book as this ought to be concenied—and in this way help to make 
clear what sort of t\\ing personality study is. 

Believing that it i.<j perfectly true that a man's biograjiliy I’vgins 
with his grandfather (or better, all four grandparents), we h.ive to 
take account of die liigli level of sieadine.ss and .success slnnsn in juuny 
of James' immediate ancestry, and in jiarUcuiui*, in die r<ibust and 
competent "William of Albany,’’ a pillur of stK-iely, whose religious 
orthodoxy and firm authority are background again.si which to view 
the iestles,s Iicteiodoxy of his children, luitahly of his son Uciiry, 
William James' father. Just how niigbl llie li:n'dHlri\'ing energies of 
the successful grandfaLhev—bolh as vegard.s heredity and as regards 
home atmosphere—be related to the lifelong quesl, lim uiu easing 
explorations into the mtanglblc which chavACievb.cil the father, uinl to 
William James" own intense, strenuous, nervously siheiilc, siruggle 
with the ultimate.? of mind, heart, and nnivej-se? 'I'endenu'ss aiu) 
liberality toward hks children were alike features of all three: gi'amh 
father, father, and son. Catherine Barber, iliird wife of "William 
of Albany" and William Jamc.s’ grandmother, is de.Hcribcd by lier 
son Henry as "the most democratic person by Lcmpcranicm I ever 
luiew/' and appcai-s ‘also to have been a woman of solid good .sense 
and practical judgment. But most of the eleven cliildrcn of the Albany 
patriarch went through their patriiuony like svater through a .sieve; 
their lives offered "amusing fla-she-s of light and occasional dark 
moments of tragedy," To Henry, the father, a jiassionale Ijoybood 
lover of tile streams and fields, llic world of juttiire, the aiiijiutaiion of 
a leg had brought what others might call tragedy: yet in all flte ,story 
of his career it is eager, GxiibcranL love of life and the seanB for ita 
meaning that impel him. 

We Iniow little of the other grandfather and granihnothc]’, except 
that they were apparently people of siibsiancc and ability. Henry 
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James' wife, Williniii James' iiKiihcr, gave wliole-souled ilevotion, 
.simj»le, warm, clevotinii to lierliusiiaiul and herdilldi'cn, and 

\^’illialn James' snii helieves one iniglit well "look to her in tryinj^ to 
uUMHinl fur the iimusual reeejuiviiy of mind and sicsthetie. .senMl)ility 
that inarki’tl liei- iwu elder .srwis.” And as Perj'y makes clear in Ids 
Timu}ih( iUulCIm-iiciiTtif JPHUm tlieir eliiUlren’s gentle dtmhls 

nluiiii ''fatlR-r'.s ideah" were only foam on the deej) sea of family 
solidarily, the warm togetherness of a family whose meinbers li\ed 
for one another. Having no "job" to hold, emihled hy the lliinily 
iiiiierilance to jiur.sue jiliUosoidneal and thetdogic.il ijnestions-, and 
literalure, art, niusic, conversation, and all llte amL'nilie.H of digjnlied 
leisure, Henry James ciuiKI provide for his chililien ii rich world of 
uitellccUuil iiiieresis, ami Kiirojiean travel aiulMhooling. NVilliam was 
"early idcssed wiili an elhnilr.ss and confinnetl cosim'politiinisjn of 
ctinsciotisnes's." The one a[t|mrc'tii sliorlconmig of siicli an education 
—its constant change of tlireciion year hy year "St'ems in liie .seipiel a 
reainiv whicli ]>roli;diIy addetl inmh direriiy and iiidii'ci lly to tlic 
versatility, llw <<imiile.\tty, the unliiiisheti t|iMlity, die "pluralt.sin" of 
William Janies' work, and to .some tlegree also of ilu* work of Ilia 
lirother, Henry James the novelist. Whatever the limitations of 
William James' hirimtl .schtitditig, (here was imieli intensity tif new 
experieme along the way. A mUToscttpe given him liy Ids father at 
fifU'en was one of the great eveiu.s of hi.s life, and we find Inin gelling 
an .'malomy le.vi and siudyliig .skeletons in the Cfeneva Mnseimi. 
Sketching and painting, to which lie hail always given hinisL'lf freely, 
became his main jneoceujKiiion in his late teens; he would try being a 
painter and see If he .smeeeded. 

Alreaily a numher of (|iiesuons have arisen about what heredity 
can do and sshat it cannot do; about the early ronnalion of taste.s, 
valiie.s, alii tildes toward life:ahoiiul)e roleorideniiiieiilion with a lov** 
ing tolerant iiulu-r and with n brilliantly perrejitive brother. As 
William James enters Harvard .several additional ipiesiiiins arise; 
Wliohe ihe niihearahle laligiie ami pliysicnl iniidi‘i|nai'y llial atir.irt 
Ills instrucior's mnice in elieimsiry, ami iiiatdiM]uaIily him lor military 
service; whence the eye trouble, indigestion, backache.s, nei'vousne.s.s? 
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Are these, in the jiirgon of today, partly phyclio.soiiiatif cxprcNsions 
of an unconscious struggle; do the^' Imve <i hereditary aspwi? Or 
more lihely, are they a tuVuiue personal expression ol soiiU'lhiiig for 
wliich heredity provided a base; to wliicli the luuny iluiigos of pliU'e, 
food, physical and social alniosphere oiler a rlne; and U) wliu l^ llu' 
sheer intensity of liis intellecliiiil and einolinnal ntneeiuralion (dlW's a 
psychosomatic approach? The range ol liis response l«) liU' is measured 
by his desire to be a painter, by bis pursuit of a medical degree through 
thick imd tliin, by his luxuriating in (/eunaji pl)ilus«)pliy, by his 
Ev^gllsh friendships. In such a range of intense response, euvild the 
fragile organism be simply paying the price? 

Despite the continued fatigue and liie bniKurhvs ilrat dtove liitii U) 
the Moravian nnidbath when he essayed to study iti Ciermany, lie 
clung doggedly to his maturing purtioses! llie understanding of lunly 
and mind through medicine, cxpurlineiilul psyehoUigy, the new b'l'eiirlt 
psycliiatry, paychical roseaieh, tlie es'olulionury ])riiici]d(*, ilni nor 
humauUtiC) eiuplrlcal, relativisLic philosophies. Ills lettevs tell ron- 
staiilly of time ''wasted*' in illness, Imt ilic rmird of wlial In* read 
and wrote .sounds more like iliai uf un iron man than that of an invalid. 
Could he be repressing iliu most eleinoniury and jiriniiiivc in hmnan 
imtiire; could he bo sublimiithig? Or could lie be coinjumsaiing for a 
physical inferiority? IIow can we evaluate ilie area.s of aj>])lieabiliiy 
of such concepts as these? ]Iow fui' may we rely on the ex/juihioji .uul 
integration of personal taste and values already ineutiui\ed? 

Of two things we may be very .sure; as an American who loved 
new things, the changing and the creative, he exulted in the .*«trc‘nu(7us, 
the heroic, rather than in the .safe and .sane; and lie found in the 
philosophy of sponlancUy, genuine crealivenc.ss, a basis for iiope ili.it 
he could make liimscir sound and well. He luui integrated tlm evolu¬ 
tionary and the jirogre.ssive with the lieiding touch of jiei‘suii.il 
freedom. Granting, as he himaelf did, that cadi man Imilds u phi¬ 
losophy out ofhis own cravings, is iliere anylhing more .spedfie iliai a 
psychology of personality can say about this organization of ilto whole 
world view in terms of a personal demand upon life? Treinfiulou.s .self- 
discipline he always retained; he was no dilettante whose lastCR 
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cli.in|^ed vvitli tlic wcailicr. His aiuckn on fonimlistn, ahsoliiti.sm, the 
''thin” ill plhlusdpliy are dcK'iinicnted with relentless eiiatimis the 
ahsurdilies of his opjmjieiiLs' ease; mid in the proseeution of a lar^e 
mul inuj^h assij^nnieiU, like; tin*.series of elia]>ters on perrejilinii in ihc 
Pn/iaplrx Px\ihi>hff)\ one eoine.s lr> ^rips ivitli those lui^^e niu.s.se.s 
of tedmiciil material ^vhicll show liow fur lie Ims moved from Wllliiim 
James ihc painter. 

Two great events helped to luiii the pliysieian niul philosoplier to 
the path his genius eraved: his marriage to a congenial nnrl iiniler- 
Ktmiding woman nvIio knew how lo give him security, and his appoint¬ 
ment hy President Kltnt to lecture sindgive dcinnnsiratir*n.s to llurviirtl 
suidc'iUs ill pliy.sioldgy, later in all .sorts of psyrliohigiail and philo- 
po)»hii‘al Helds. How niucli of all that he hecvinu: was an experience of 
thi.s .siHS’ifK* r<'l.ai<iii of man and I'livironmeiii; how do ilit' America, 
the lliu'N’ard, the hue nincici'nili ceiUury, the Alice (Jihheii.s, the 
children she liore liiin, ilie faiiK'wliich his hoohs Imniglii )iim inlegiate 
in making the man we knowMiisofextraonlinary inun’esi to .see how 
hmg ilic pj'iKcs.s look, James wa.s foriy-iiglit when l)ie Prhuiphw i>J 
/’Ay<//'</</gr apiicrireil; for ten year.s thereafter much of hi.s puhlishisi 
ivorli ^•o)|sislc^l of sliori articles am) lectures, many o| uhieli were 
iuidressed lo the pi'eacher, the classrtami lemhei*, the genei id \ cader, 
rather llnui primarily to the leclmicully traimsl jihilosoplier or psyilml- 
ogj.st. A.s he soiiglu, at (he age of nfiy-sceen, to escape Ui Kiirope foi' 
a rest, lie collapsed, and for a year lie lay an invaVul; then with return¬ 
ing slix'tigih came (he ircnicndous Fiirklits uj /hVrg/oto KxfHrhurt 
and then iheie followed desjnic recurring illne.ss, dirough the remain- 
ingyeais (he was in lii.s* sixiie.s, and ditsl at .sixty-eight), die iV./gw/r/- 
lism, die Meat\i\ig tif Tndlit 4 Pluralislic Universe, and tiiveral huoks 
whir]) appeaml posdiinnon.sly. 

Such lai is as iliesi- make one wonder wliedier any cro.<s-scctioii of 
individual life at a jniinl hi lime can ever tell nvIkiL persnnaVily is; 
whether it docs not rather helioove us to emphasi/e die ilme tiimeii- 
.slon, the elianging, growing, seH-reiiewing jirocesses of jiersonalily 
evolution, of release of perwnalily in a new way in each siiiiaiioii 
For whaLcame forth from James in eachdwade, each year of hi.s life, 
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came from all ihaf he had been before, and from ihe new .-liiuatioii aa 
advancing yeai's brought a sen.se of what roinaineii tti Ik‘ ilniio. 

Can such ideas as these, so simple, so olwious, so transparent, be 
actually put to work in a systematic essay on jicrsonality? C'an \vc 
learn how to focus and integrate all that is Imown about heraliiy so 
as to use it wisely, with vision and with restraint, in ajjproailuiig 
the individual? Can today's clinical and blogiMijliical ainiroacli ttj 
individual growth serve to gather and to interpret ilie data on the 
learning pi'ocess, the foi'ination of lastcvs and of V'aliie.s, ilie JiiohJing of 
the personal outlook in childliood? Can the social .sciences take lioKl 
of the problem of the iutcraclioii of the gi'ovving individual \viil\ his 
cultural environment, and make clear in what sense ilie fuKillment of 
the individual himself is, at the same timo,arealizailoj\ uf the nu-nniiigs 
implicit in the social oi-der? About all these inaticrs we know, even 
in the case of so rich and well doouinentcd a rcctnxl as that of W'illiain 
James, very little, Can ^ve do bi'lLur witli ihfwe tvlio arc toniing to 
maturity today? In sliort, can ilie lln'cad.s from biology, froiii cliniral 
experience, from the social sciences, be broughl logcibcr in didintiig 
how personality grows? At least, we can try. 





2. The Organism 

KUOM time m time in tlie wcirkt process olijcets are roniicd Iiy aecre- 
lioii, 01 ' mixture, nr rliciniral reaction. SoinctiinGS they are niiher 
sliihle, niui endure; sometimes they tlisintogriitc, or change jirogres- 
sively inirt oilier (ilijects. Among the roinjikK and relatively stahle 
ohjecis are some which not only grow Init repair their losses and 
generate mure olijcetf? of iheir Itincl. These are called living ohjecLs; 
the .simplest are single cells. They live by assimilnling material IVoni 
the world outside, and by cliemieal reaction with oiiLside inaiier. Such 
new niuiier in nut merely added lo, it i.s organized wilhiii, ihe living 
fiinii'iure. 

Siinieltiiies iliese living objects divide to form two .such living 
olijet ix, S<tineiiine,s iliesc two now objects cling logcilicrj and wiieii 
ciu'li of iliese two divides, the IViurding together; the process may 
coiuiiiue until a verj' complicated structure npiiearK, 'I’his com¬ 
plexity depends not merely on the munber and diversity of colls, hut 
on their iiucrrelatodness. Kvory cell i.s part of the aiwironmeiit ol' 
every mlier roll, and the sy.stem as a whole maintains itself as it grows. 
.Some cells in lids i(iinj>lox .siruciurc-^thc ''germ culls''—cun .sur¬ 
vive and gcncraie a new complex .siruciurc of the same genei'al type. 
Wilhin the germ cells arc rod-lilie bodies, t7iro;;i(«o«ie.?j along whidt 
lire ranged ihe^wiw, the tiny carrier.^ of hereditary traits, 

The clues In this pn>ccs.s appear to be, first, in the cua.seless flux 
nnd cliiingu of innrganir nature, and the orcaslonid realizaLiun of 
favor.aldc conditions for the formaiion of ]i\’ing particles; .second, in 
llie iciiilrncy oriiidividualspreach new generation, ihoiigl) re.sembling 
ilicir parcnls, to vary somewhat from one anoilier (partly through 
f/liglit rorluiious rccoinhiiiation.s of the dieniicfd icruhaide,*! received 
from the p.-treius, partly through .sudden and dramatic oheitiicAl nllcni- 
iion8“'mutation,‘i--in tlic germ cells): third, in the suiiahilUy ol'some 
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but not all, of tho resiiUiiifr imlivithials nf earli ^^oiu-niiirin in t arry nn 
with tlie environment the kiiul of iiueractitui rallttl lile. 

It follows that, though the ciivironiiK-iU tnuy (I'unge, lliciv will he 
in each gcnei’ation som organisms wliid) can live umil ilui lepriKluc- 
tion age; ami tlval as nwmhci-s of a type wamU'c dilleirm emirnii- 
ments, some will survive in one k'niJ of eiivirotjuicnt, Miher.s will he 
able to survive only in a very tliflorciU em'irt>niiiei)i, .so iljiii nut r>f 
nature's prodigality a few will be found here and iliere, I'arryiiig un 
tlie life process in terms which eadi cnviixmiuciu ])ermlis, 'Vheri' will 
be many species of crcatui^es, each clinging Uj its ()\vn wtudd. AViUiin 
each species, however, there are always didereiues - tlilleiciu e.s not 
only in specific trails, but in the inierrehiiimis of iheM' ihe 

structure of the whole Individual. Each .such iitdividiud mo\'('S in its 
own environment, necessarily not quite identical wuh dial of anollirr. 
As the fledgling chickadees make their way ti> iliu wini)i»\\ silks, it is 
obvious that each is difierent from the rest; uiul c.U'h has liuind its 
favorite window, and approaches it in its own way. « 

Those are, Ihcn, prliniiivc individual personal!lie.s, <lel!ru‘<l lir.si iti 
terms of the species-environmenL relation, secnnil in u-nns (tfiliciinli- 
vidual-enviroiimcnt relation realized in their own .spccHic i ase. Thi'ir 
existence is rooted in two things; first, die world whic h has i luiscu 
them and constantly maintained them by (lowing into them and allow¬ 
ing them to flow into it; .second, the cominuiiy of the .siri-ain of 
lieredity, reaching back to the remotest heginning.s of lilh, wliiih has 
itself at all times maintained some degree of isolaiioji while main¬ 
taining its own give-and-take wiili the changing eiivii'cmriu'ins. *rhi! 
individual organism can no more be con-sidered an isolated ohja'i lluui 
it can be considered homogeneous with the environmenl, for either its 
complete isolation or, on the other hand, ilw l(»s.s of its hoimd.iries 
would equally signify its obUter-ilion. It Is a region of I'cliilivcly liigh 
structuring in a field of complex and ever-changing I'ula lions. 

The nature of the Inner Mructure needs ekisur aiifiiiion. (''irHt of 
all, ills chemical. The parUcks visible within un individual coll aro 
seen to change, and the chemist's methods show that they change in 
iccordatice with general chemical principles. The laws of the orgaiii.sin 
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relate! fir.'il, [lu.*ii, tn chcmifal ('oinpinimls vsitliiii the hoily, the elioini- 
cal RMciutns iifhvet'Ji iliem, and the(liemuMl reactions with llic; outer 
wnrld. Sln/flwr is lirst t)f all a name forasyMeni fif rhemiral rcactiiuis 
\vhiih define liie life eif the or^aniMii, a ,sy,steiii involving lelnlions 
bclween liolli sinudtainsius and Miu’essive veiictions, sueii tluiL tiiu 
(M'j!;anism Is eoniinually in tnurli with its ciivironitieiu ycl is mdllier 
inutulalf'd liy it nrir eiKaj»sula(rd fidiii it. 'Hiis sy.slein, however, iloe.s 
?nfnx‘ llinn fi/wnr lil’e; it provide.^ lor chanjre and jrrowtli, for a 
fiLS|uem '0 of relriK’d rlian^es ns well as ibe pre.strvalitH) of life from 
iiinineiU in inoinenl. I’art (»f tins systeinaiii' elnnij^e is jirovided by 
sjieeirie eir/.yines wbicli radlilate, over a loiij^ jitriirl, a sjin ilie-biiul of 
reaction, ibe inltueiKc of wlmii is to jrnavaniee j^rowtb at a certain 
jiaee; but still otlicr cn'/.ynies iiiusi keep pace, so that the Kiaiwhig 
Kilaliiy Is .still in bahuiu*. The nnicepiioii of svsteni is important, 
for if ibe re.ictions wire ebaolie or imiepemlent, ilie organism loulil 
nrU exist, l.ifi- was aebieved in ilie first place liecaiiM* one reiielion led 
to anollier svbicb led to a third, etc., in sui li a way as lo liec)^ the lives 
biiniiug; nccrethin au»l juxtaposition alone \vo\dd never have given 
life. It Nva.s ilirough .sy.steni, tlirougli iiiiier orgiuiuatioii, that thu 
iiilcgiiiy of the individual wa.s niaintaiiuvi ilespiic tlie lltiid inUM- 
action vviib ilie world. Thu lirsi delbniion of pir.sonnlity i.s ilierefori! 
in terms of a biiH’liemieal system. Kvery individual i.s an almost 
innniU'ly complex pattern of bioclieinieal tendencies. Tberu i.s much 
move to enter into the deriiiitioii; Inii this Is tlie lir.si foumlatiiin 
IM'inciple. 

The cliemi<-al .sy.stem <»r an individual member of a species diller.s 
.somewbal, liowever, from that of suiolliur individual. Tins* i.s con¬ 
spicuously inie in a .starlisli, even more so in a kitten. Such bio- 
eheiiiiciil individuality is jxrugiu/able even in the embryo, and clearly 
in die newliovn; and ujion ibi.s early imlividuaUty are Impre.ssed still 
furiher iiidividualUies due to ihe vici.ssliucle.s of (be individual life 
prcK'c'.s’s, till' individual orgatii.sin-wivironriieiiL inleraciinns. 

Tliu life jins’ess can occur only wiiiiin raibei* narrow limii.s of 
lem])eriiliiro and oxygen concentration, and of ulhaliniiy-acidily. 
There are in fact u very large numlior of speeifie liniiihig fcnulllion.t 
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wliicb must be realized if life is to go on. Consequently, u’illiin llie 
tenuous capsule of the living, a nuidi Higher degree of ciiil5!aney is 
maintained than in tile world outside, lii pavticular, tlie irm'VOus sys¬ 
tem can carry on its functions only under very speciric dclertuiniug and 
limi ting conditions. Tliis was vividly broviglu out in C'hiudt; Ik-mard’s 
masterly phrase, the "constancy of the inner cnvirtininunt.'' Thanhs 
to the labors of bioclienusts and j>liysioli>gi.st,s', two ivjii’S ol advance 
have been made in recent years with rcfciciicc to this ju'incijde; Mrsi, 
its general relation to the physiology of normal ti-ssuvs lias l>ceri move 
sharply defined; and second, the types of constancy which arc rct|uisitc 
have been more fully specified. Kov Cannon the principle nf inner 
constancy is forinulnted under tlic lenn /wfneostud^ niunning tlio 
“maintenance of stability," 

The principle is of such evident importance to p(-r/.ntutlity .‘•‘Utdy 
that wc find writers like Guthrie insisting that actitm <u’curs only 
when there ia a threat to this inner suhiliiy, and wrin.'r.^ like Kaup 
who maintain that life consists e.sseniially of ellorus ir> resiore llns 
stabiliLy or complacency. Yet in the ebb and ilow of life jiriHiessuH 
tliGj'o must be as nuich digression from homeostasis there is rftinii 
to it, aa much exploration as there is homecomingf as intuit ''extrava¬ 
gance’' as there is thrift. In fact, homeostasis is a usi-ful concept not 
merely in showing die safety-maintaining sysrcm.s of ilie l)ntly, but in 
suggesting that against a bacltgrotmd of relatively constant factors 
there are factors which pcnnlt wide variability, ''trial and oiTor" in 
the execution of activities in contact with the outer world. Uomco.s- 
tasis means, moreover, more tlwii relative constancy of separate 
features such as hydrogen-ion concentration or temperature. U 
appears to be very intimately related to the niiunu-narice of die rela¬ 
tive constancy of intemlatwns, such tlint variation in one aspect of the 
balanced living system induces compensating changes in other nspeem, 
thus maintaining the integrity of the Ky.stoin, 

lint does the 5y5te»j (fs a system actually have ihi.'i capacity to resist 
cle.^tniction, to preserve itself Intactf A'es; thi.i was rlassicaUy dctium- 
Strated by ‘Wilson’s experiment on the tendency uf liviijg matter to 
preserve its form. He reduced a sponge to a pulp, squeezed and rolled 
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it flat, nnd ccnlrifu^cd it .no tiint no trace of llie ci'caturc'fi oi'iginal out¬ 
line renKuntnl. lie Ur'U allowed the material to .ntand ovcrniglit. 
Slowly iiinl in oi«kTty rastiion the nniterial rccon.slituteil itself into liie 
organivA'd ^jioiigc wliirli it had lieen hefore. Iti.n hardly necessary to 
I'cfei’ luTc lo a disenilnKliwl life goal or eiitclcehy. The j)articles ihein- 
sdees dc’inarnl tnu' another in .npciilic chemical and .sjnitiul relations. 
As far as we Iniow, this maintenance of relation,s is of the c.s.seiice of 
life, and tliereforc of iiensonaliiy. There arc of cour.se liniii.s to tlic 
cn|ia£.iiy for .''eH-inaiiitenaiKe and self-restoration, hut it is worth 
;vlnlu to .stre.s.H that Inuneosiasis is not merely llie inaiiileiiance of 
consianry in a .single plia.se of inner existence; it iniplie.s die niiiintc- 
naiKC of die slrmiural wholene.ss of die living individual. 

It iH this niaiiUenance of the halanccd individual system tliaL can he 
]mt forw.'iul as tlie key to Kurt Clold.stein's labors over a ()uai‘lcr of a 
century. In his .siudies of men who suflered brain injuric.'? in the I'irst 
World War, ho was able to show* that local damage, if UjmteJ, tend.*! 
to ho runrtionaHy ignored hodi hy (hcaubject mid by those about liiiu. 
Thus a .small blind or dhstorliiig urea in the field of vision i.s coinjieti- 
sated for iiy sy.steniutic .shifts .siidi that well-ordered total visirin 
remains. Kveii in gross liruin injury, the imlividunl rnuls a ineihod of 
mainialniiig lii.s iiiiegiiiy hy avoiding 'Vata.sir(>phic" 9ilualion.s, llo \h 
U) /ionic degri'i' cnpjdrd, yet |>re.scrv(*s his balance i)y diriLsting die 
ihreainuDg eh-meni away, «) dint his life exi.sts at a simple)' yet .slill 
higlily oi’ihTi'd systnimir level of living. Kurtlioniore, CloldxStcin's 
data indicate dial normal interaction with the environment involvcB 
the establishment of a haiance between stresses within the tiasuc 
.system. A powerful siiintdus acting on one jiart of the urgani.sm leads 
lit tlie difllisinn of tcn.sion and therefore lo an Cipiali/ation prcKc-.ss. 
Under certain conditirmj) of hreakdowii, howevci*, the threat is too 
great; the full impart of the alien .stimulus cannot be received without 
caiflsini]ilic. 'Hie coiiNequenre Is either the development of u funriiojud 
.split, such (hat the .fhock .s{inmlu.f c.imiot get ihrougii lo damage the 
main life .sy.siem of die individual, or the deveii/pmeni widiin liim of 
.safeiy-inamifiining devices by whidi he avoid.s the .shock .situation. Ail 
of these concepts reemphasixe the systematic integrity of the nonnai 
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individunl and the fact tliat even under gross inipainuent what huppen.s 
is not the deletion of parts but tlie reconstitutitig of tlio hnliv'ulual at a 
new level., 

Considerations such as these have raised in a new way cpiesdons 
about the definition of life, quesaons ihaL arc an old :u4 ihe dill'creiire 
of opinion between Aristotle and his predecessor DeiiKirriiMS. llic 
trouble with the atomism of Demoeritus lay not in tlic auniis iheii^ 
selves but in the neglect to consider those fonniil and systunmlir imer- 
relations upon which their cffcclivcncss as atoms dcpendcd—tlie pres¬ 
ence, in higlily organized iimiicr, of organii't'd paiierns \vliirli are 
tiieinselves more enduiing than the individuai pariivdeH wliiidt enter 
into them, just as a vortex (such as n cyclone) may maintain itself 
though old particles are dropping out and iicw ones being added mn- 
stantly, (We are here not raising questions as to the dillin'enie 
between organization hi the inorganic and In the organic wm lds, but 
simply noting as an empirical generalization i)»nt lilt* rannoi be .suidii'd 
at all cxcejit in terms of orgunizalional conslani.s of litis type, lilm 
those that appeared in the sponge or in the wounded man.) 

Now if this be granted, the evolutionary .signilicimio of u li.s.siio 
system may be largely ludependent of the paniculiu* parUcles of mttUcr 
involved. During long eons of adaptation to dillbrent eiivironim'nis-, 
wings may, for example, arise outofdiiVcreiu organs, yvt fuiiriiomdly 
achieve the same role. For the siu'viving organi.Mu, the impuri.int 
thing is tliat the function bo performed, not ilia orir/i/ts tltmiiih 'whic/t 
it is performed. Tissues will in time appear that jiermii the function 
necessary to the species to be cairiod out. The function is consc- 
quendy not''explained by” dm tigsucs. The tissues arc chrmiolugicuUy 
and logically "explained by” the fuiieiions that must be jierfonned if 
tliere is to be a living creature for us to talk about. 

This -was the point upon which nincicenih-cenlury miiVe iiiiHentil- 
ism came to grief. The Issue is not wlioihcr life involves physical and 
diemical principles similar lo ibo-ie found cKsewhere; iliis is hardly 
worth arguing about. The real issuc-hs whether the jdiysical and 
chemical principles operating in lUcit cualomavy way accidentally 
produced life and the specific expressions of life under various em-ii-on- 
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inciiUs, tjr\shi!lliur ihii luurtional i\L'i'L‘*i.siUi:s aiul continiuties ofnalure 
\vt:r(; such as tn cull uptm vspcrinc cliciiucal rciigc'iit.s and pliysical 
foitt's, |juHing tlic'tii into dit? cmgoiiig syslciii. 

'I'liu pciiiiL is well made by C. 1>. Hruud in liis ciisliiicdon between 
’'.Mibslniilive" and ''r‘merg4‘iu’‘ vitnli.Mii. Few arc incliiU'd today to 
believe in suhsl.iinive vUnHsin, llie preseiiee of a life .snlwiancc or 
life pi'iiH’ipli! iiuU'is'nilent i»f tissue Ixibavior; but ibm is gofsl reuMu) 
to hfluive in einergeiiL viinliMii, ibu gemiincness of pr’Jiu-iide.s or func- 
linns dinraclcn/ing die life prtK-ess but existing at no .simpler level of 
organirulion. In this fasinon. the organ!/.ed living system makes use 
ufone oranoiberjihysic.il priiu ijile in the world oulside, draw.s ujmn it, 
and exploits k, To explain personality from within, i.e., iiioiiu.sii- 
cally, .steji hy step in terms <»f tk.sue chuiige.s, tvcmltl he like sayjfig that 
a tiKui i.s live feet iiitie becuusx* he must (it elmlies wliieli arc made to 
lliiit .sjKriliialion. As ihe elodie.s* arc chosen and .shaped Lo the itidi- 
vidunl, the fum lions of life (gniwtli, repair, reproduclion, and nil llic 
cojnjilex priK'esses sshirh mediate lliciii) dr.uv ‘Moiliing,’' as it weu*; 
fioin the phy.sic.d and themical fnires outside, so of cotirso they "lit," 
'rills general jirincjple was of iour.se. long ago rceognl/ed by 
evolulioni.sts. They noted, Imwcver, uii iinjiurianl aj'ijiaivnl exception 
ill the lorm of another jirineiple known us orthogenesis, the leiulency 
(if living iiiuiier during eviduiioii to move cnniinuuusly in u given 
(liri'Ciion (ilir<mgli tuniulativc mutuiioiis, ef. page whedier iliLs 
happens to .serve a survival purpose or not. 11 was noted, for example, 
lliat the long imjiiim* tooth of the .sahre-tootbed tiger seemed to he 
gening too long lo lie useful. Coni(inpor.irv palcomologists rejm 
this ex.miple, and are skepiical of the general princijile of a direeimn 
in evolution, aside fioin the reijiiireinenis ofailupialion. Hut fmig (itne 
/rcmf.v, liuMiig an environnu'iu.»l origin, e.g , the successive impacts of 
cosmic. c.iY.s, and a corrcspoiuliiig inlenial origin, e.g., the Leinlefuies 
of some tiiisialile inolecules lo hn'.di up in response to cosmic rays, 
.seem iieverilu'less (o need in be lined into die piclure. 

It is ijiitir lihely ih.d liie temlency to exireme individuality .mmng 
living tissues e.xpre.sse.s one of iJusse orlliogeuetii; principles, Oi'g.ni- 
i.sins need to vary, of cour-se, if diver.siiy is to exist so as to permii a 
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rapid selecliou of the most fit. I3ut the variation lia.s ndniUtL'dly 
become extreme in many higlicr forinji, to a point ^rlILTl' natural parity 
find floebs fail tomaiiilainabiDlogically iicccs.sary unity nfiiftioin large 
numbers of imlivicluals being unable to follow the niodid leiideUfy df 
the group. And even under conditions of slofkbi'eeding, iiUoiuk'd to 
reduce tlic variability in ecviain traits, uii endless selective priKTss i.s 
required, The tciuloFicy toward complexity is then pro))ably an 
orthogcueuc principle inherent in tbc ultiuialu bioelieinistiy of lilb, 
and siicli complexity would be expected to give an extravagant degree 
of incUviduality, i.e., more variabiUiy than natural .selection calls 
for. 

Throughout all this dlscvission the chemical railier than ilus 
anatomical aspects of life have been slre5.s-ed. Still, they have prc>bably 
not been stressed enough. For a long period, psychology suirercil iVuin 
an cmpliavsis upon the supposed primacy of i)h‘ iinatnmival and 
physiological properties of nevvc etlla and nuiselus. I’hu Hludies of 
]jhysiologists and y.oologi.sis itavc made clear over the lost Ir.df cen¬ 
tury that the cxistenee of life is first of all a vhtnnical fact, that llm 
developinciic of tls-suc.*! depends rir.st of all upon chciuie.il laws, that 
recognizable fixed cliemical structures appear only when the vhcinival 
l)robleins have been solved, and tltat the aii'ucunx'i' and llitir iiUcr- 
relations are basically chenVical system.*}. Kalure, of cour.'^ui ignorcH 
our overnicc distinction between the physical and the clnunicid, Wh.il 
is meant is simply that tbc molecular and chemical processes require 
concentrated study if the molar physical processes are to be undor- 
stood. 

It i.s necessary, then, in personality study, to .‘Jirc.S'J the niain- 
tenaiice oE a stable complex imVividual sysloni: ihi.*! is a boiiieohtiuii; 
problem and a broader biochemical problem. Secondarily ariise.s 
another chemical problem, the iniorindividual viu'iubilUy in the vliciui- 
cal systems of life and the intriwincUvidual variabilities day by day as 
the per.sonality process changes. Wlicu lliifi choiiiicid coiuext has been 
well defined, problc]ii.s of anatomical, physical, behavioral response 
will yield more readily to analysis. 


C^en 
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Tll I OlUi A n. ni.ATION 

'■J'lir nrgiiniMn-i’Mvininnuiii iiiicr,'U'tit«w aic Ijnili Uifiil and 
ofien liti’iT' air .sLvi'r.il tliHV-u'iU Wa\ iiiierat lion.s, uaih nl' 
must (MTui* cnm-urrriiily wUli ilui rwt, ao that ilio ^I'liui-al iriictiun l.s 
a rnmiili'X iiiU'p;r'.iU'tl wl«iU*. Tliis rt/quirei that ihu ciivivcinincntal 
fii'M iiM'iriM’ iMpahlr «r.sm'riil irlaiecl hiUTat'luins' witli iIk' orpiauisin, 
ami pniiiis i" ilir I'lU t that ibe nrijmH'Uy uf miuir nml inniT i.s ii.si.’iran 
cn’^Mui'/crl 1'vi‘iu. 'riu; i'lfe jirmrsH U mu wiiiply a auriL’s ol' events 
wUhin (lie nr}f;iiiisni, hut a ficki nf oveiUs in whieli inner aiul nuter 
piVHt-sM's mnsl'Mule a rniiiplcx (otalily. The pnteiuialitics oflirc, us 
in llie aMijf nfa h-ni, ranninveimailly be conceived as piirlteil >viih’m 
II p.irlieU*. Imi die life jirinrss iisclf is not sn narrowly hnaili/ed. A 
man's lihi, (*in, IsiuU within his body, nor is his pmoimliiy. Ihilenliiili- 
tk'S yesi ir ur iiic'.tn )»y personaUiy (he ptUenliulity of individual 
nilm'W'ini'iU nr mhiuI rfuilion, iliey nre there. Tlic poii'ndaVuies also 
fxisi in .in l■nvirinmlent which libevaUy interacts ihe iiouinu.dides 
within the inan. 't he at lu.d event, the personal lift* liistory, is an inner" 
tiuter iprm i(y. as is all life; piTsoiudity as we Itnotv ii is mu wiiljiii 
llieshin. lull rneMi'iisive with theiiMlividimniff jirni ess, the seiinences 
nriiliei ail'd jwiiciuialities. We know in fuel only an inlinitesiniul IVar- 
lioii tif dll’ iMiiend.iHiies within the skin; their Htatus is indoirrminaie. 
'riie inoiv we fan find tnif, die belter. Hut pursonalliy study siiould 
not lu' drlineil in terms of wbat lies within ihe shin iinlil we lmii 
describe du'se piUcnt'uiUlics ndc<|uaiely. The life prticcs.se.s which we 
ni/i observe are. vtnv.irtlinjj; ohjetts of .study. It is likely, in fact, ihaC 
it is chiflly lhroll|^h ilicsx* that .such kimwk!dp;e as we slijill ever have 
alHHil human jioleniialiiics will be achieved. 

lliiKlieiniral h\ stems »»r liekls neetl lir.st lo be defined at given 
jtninU in lime; hiii it Is of their nature to exliihiL a lime dimension, 
jiis'i, as they cNhibU diree space <rmiciishins. Ktclds - disirlliiiiions <if 
energy in sp.ue and linm- 'are forever in llnx. 'Hu; most imporiarii 
ihing m know altiuii a field may frequently heiisdireedon ofchangi;, a 
direciion which can he understood in terms nCiis own '’ordiugencsis” 
mid its relrttiun to still larger fields which rnulic up iti; ctmlexi. 

[ 37 ] 
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Speiiianji arid Weiss luve shown that to refci* litTt* tii ficdds is Uc> iMCia- 
pliorical uiiinncr ofspeaUing: the cinbi-yomc field, the dislrilna'nm of 
energy in maiernnl and embryonic bodies, is a field in just as dcniiite 
a sense as is any elEctromagnetic field. If this is ti'iio wbeve tin' living 
organism in relation to its living eiivironmeiit is innsL fully under¬ 
stood, it is likely to he the case also as tissue systems bectunu mure 
complex and as their dependence upon other distant tissue systems 
after birlli becomes more complex. This i.s enoiigii to say iit the 
moment regarding the field orientation of our present treaimL'nl. 'Dn* 
whole book will aim to sliow, step by step, the viilidity and pi'ai'iieal 
importance of a field definition, 

Fields, however, arc not homogencoius. The siinplovt electro¬ 
magnetic field as used in a iclcplionc clrcvul remindji us tluu energy is 
inorc concentrated at one pkrc Iban luiotlier, ilial ilie e.vlej'iial bound¬ 
aries of the field need not make a circle or sphere, iliat llie slruciurc of 
the field may be both spatially and dynaiiiicnlly veiy coni[ilcx, with 
nodal points, regions of high and low energy confemruiion, consiitui- 
ing points of special inlcresl in the sy.sicmaiic whole, 'i'hc .same i.s 
clearly true in tho embryo, and in any cxpcrlmoDUilly analy zed lissuu 
system within the <aduU, such as the heart. There are regions of uiaxl- 
muin activity from which gradients—gradual jiliysicodiemical transi¬ 
tions—lead to regions of lesser activity. A .suitable analogy at a 
simple level is the weather bureau charts indicating "highs" and 
"lows" with intervening pressure areas, the wliolo moving and shift¬ 
ing, both in more or less sU'aight fines in one direction and .simulla- 
neously through rotation. The organic system, then, tliougli it is a 
tcusiQn system, is not a single indivisible uniform tutal; it \h vatUev a 
complex system of intcrdcjxindcnl aspects, withconijfiex yet .shifiing 
structural relations, nncl will) nodal region.H wliiuh, ifmil more impor¬ 
tant, are at least ino]'c interesting than otlier.'i, a.s region^ of grcatCKt 
energy concentration and clearest functional meaning. 

There need be nothing vague about the matter of intcrdopenil- 
ence; the reasons for It are often clear. One type of inttirdcjiLmilcncc i.s 
exemplified in the selective alfimties of various chemical rengenl.'i for 
one anotlier; for example, in the tendency of toxins manufactured 
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wiUiin llu* IhkIvi nr ininKlixed into it, to rc’aot most iniciisely wiili 
partiriil.ir pn'Ujis of rrlls niul to Ijavo sliglii or no cHlol upon otlior.s. 
Just AS ilu' liiNiolo^isi's .Htahi jui-ks ouLi’orUnii uhsiics, ho tlio cliL‘m\cal 
grailii'iu*' involve not ilu; h.tplia7..ir<l hut the .selective exteu.siun of 
elieiiiiial inllufiucs in rori.iiii dim-tioiis nitlicr tlmn in otliei'.s, Tlie 
H.'iliU' h irm* rirKr.urK-nlH orniu.seular tciisuiii whiili .sju'ead hecauM* of 
neural romiminiiMtion eleniiius niiil rt'adi some re[,oon.s more easily 
than oilu i.H. 'riurre ix, imleeil, iiiiidi evi^lcncc lo show that part of the 
syiu‘hroni/..iiion of n\useli*s is tuiHiieinical, part neural. In the l)roud- 
esl M-nse, (hen, rnininunUation .sy-Mems within the ovgani.sin are lines 
of irtinsniission of energy, followinjr ciilicr niuuonik’al palhs .such ns 
arc jiroviilril liy neiTos, nr finictional Imes ilelinud by .selcTtive allini- 
lifs. InU'rdc'jK'ndfiU'o and intoroinmunicalion are f|iie.siinns of 
diias'ti’d Ihiw within llu* orgaiiir .sy.sicm. Tliey are, in oilter svords, 
organist'll ,ii ihe voty Mart, in llu* .sense that many ivpe.s tif inler- 
conununit'aiitin .ire tonsiantiy goiiig mi, each Usmu: heing the; recipieiil 
of ninny kinds <«f lucssagcH and .senin^j in .s-oim* degree, u.s' a I'es'ult of 
its own nieluhiiliMu or eM'iiaiimi, to initiaie .such )ni]>ul.si‘.H to many 
oilier tells. 


OlMi.'t.SIZ.S I IDN 

This- leails' us lo a jueliininary rleliniiion ttf die term "organiza- 
licn,” .1 leiiii which will he consianlly usetl in velaiion to every a-spivL 
of jii'r.snnaliiy tlevelojum-iii. Oi-ganizaiion involves, (ir.st of all, the. 
transmission of eiu-rgy fruni one region lo amuher; second, the .siinul- 
lanetnis passage of energies in varitius directions in an intenlepeiident 
ra.shitiii as descrihed above: lliinl, the con.sefpieitl adjustiucnL of one 
pitrt lo aijiiilier, the ctinstaiit regularising elVcci of lihsue-s upon one 
anoilK']-, of which htaiifosUM.s t»r the maiuienunce uf lonsiancy is one 
!is]Hri. I’inally, tirgaiii/utUnn invtdves lutt only inter.siiinulaiioii of 
purt.s lint rcsjuiiise ol' (he .separate \tar(s of (iu‘ whole syKtciii (o tmici* 
.stiimilaiing foives. A.s I,. J, llcnder.sun lia.s‘ .shown in liis nmiiograin o( 
tlie hlcKx), die .sinteture of life m no mere rtnc.siion of the interdc- 
jxindence of nil il)ii| lies within the luuly; it i.s a quesiion of the baliince, 
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tlie intcrstiinulaLion which goes on belween oiiicv and iiiiicr forces. 
As oxygen conics into the lungs and the (H'gaiiisin inaitUains itself by 
using it at a certain rate, there is no real problem as Ici when and 
where the gas becomes part of the living system. I f as i)u; oxygen goes 
down die resph’atory passages it is still tecbnicnlly outside die liody, 
wliat shall we say about the oxygen which is being carried by the. red 
Wood cells, or indeed about the oxygen within llie IndividLUii cells 
served by the capillavicR? The life process is merely fiKUscd in the 
organiain; it involves a field extending beyond the body. Organization 
embraces the entire organism-onvironinent relation, of wliicli llie 
organism is die nodal {joint but not the complete fnnrnoiiing .syitieni. 

One more factor, liowevcr, reinains to be inclniled when the term 
organization ia used. Not only do the tissue systems miuniiUn their 
homeostatic balance and swing bach to ii jioi.sed normality after an 
upset', they also undergo systematic progveasive. change. (Irguniza- 
tloii, tlicn, applies to the temporal cliineiiHioii as well as to ihe upaliid. 
Individual growth is organized not merely in the .sense that the pans 
change in an orderly way; .since oacli pari is an a.spect of a .sysluin, 
the system as a whole changes according to a uniru'd tlynuniic. .hint as 
lengthening of shadows on a rugged mountainsitlc involves more liiun 
the lengthening of individual lines, the growth of any living form 
involves a progre.ssive alteration of relations in whicli, despite all 
change, fundamental unities remain, and in which, despite all futida- 
inental unities, a piogressive alteration occurs in tlie .sirurture of the 
ay&tcm. Thus, for example, a study of human aging in terms of deeadO' 
by-decade changes in visual acuity is not a study of changes in the eye 
alone, it is part of a more compreUeusive study in which the veUtiun 
of visual acuity to total funciioniiig clliciency is seen a.s an asjicct of 
the ba.sic reorganization of human powers thruughoat the life span. 

The entire evolutionary proces.-? appoar.i to dejicml uj>on the 
capacity for maintaining basic .stability and integrity within the 
organic system while adding a new feature whicli e.stiiblislio.s n new 
direction. Thus mutations—sudden appearance of genes wiUtiu the 
germ cell, giving rise to radical new body chavactcri.sties—initiate 
new species structurally and functionally dift'erqnt from their progeni- 
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lor5, aiul ovi’r vast ikt'ihiIs ot iuhl* ai-l* rcMpon.sibk' for progeny tliat 
uiiglil lu’vvr lie ilusslliL'd as ilcM'Ciulaiils of llieir aiuu.stor.s wtre noL 
the foSNil rt'iJiniijs U'liviiMUig. 'Die procesN of .successful inutatinii 
involvch llu' iiiainUinuna* of life and of most of ihe esseiuial.s of a 
given ftiriii tjf fjrganizailcnt, while at the same time it sudtiunly ailils a 
compliMely new i:l)aracleri.*tiitv WJiatever may he fillriljiiLcjl to the 
rediuflllng.s of llie ilirunmHoine.H that are resjjonsilile for the emlle.sH 
tliver.siiie!( wiiliin u .s|Ktic.N, it i.s clear that iiKJst of the great .steps 
svhich nature takes by way <»r iniualing new forms of life oceiir 
because, iijHin a base of exiremu .stability, ainir/ing diversity in new 
addition.s is ]>l '1 milted.' 

Many of the fnnns vslmh arise llirough inuladon do not .survive a.s 
well as their pai'enis; indeed, the imaalion may 1)C so mahidapiive tus 
to be leiiiul, and svitli it the bold cxjicriinunt ends. Often> however, 
tlie imitation gives rise to mi orgaiuMii (hat fits into a niche in the 
environment wliiili is not already overcrowded wiili organisms 
adaiUed to it. 'I‘lie nivhes ur holes in tlie environment --caipueliy to 
U.NC lyiies of |(kkI not already i(ionopon/.ed or to make use of hiildtai.s 
in air, cartii, or water not already jireeuipUHl - permit die newcomer 
to liiid, as it were, a place prep.iivil. U is die eaviioimiciil that detur- 
iiiines which trend among the i'nuntle.ss nnitnlions can he realized in 
a nesv h)iecies. Hoih the imrhisic leiulenrie.s of living matter and the 
invitations given hy the environing world of nature deiennine in 
wlnu dirwilon Hl'e will move. 

Huxley's "haiTcI analogy" .serves well to c.xcinplify die point. I/jt 
a man lill a iuirrel wiili apples; ii is full to die brim, lie now Inus ilie 
task of (iiling it with iiehblc.s; the interstices permit liiiu to shovel 
enornKUis tpianiiiics into the already "filled" barrel. Jxil it next be 
Hill’d with sand; tiiere is plenty of room. When diis lia.s lieen done, 
there is still rorun for water, The iiiicixlependeiiec of living furiiis 
lU'ciling one aiioiluT, parasiiic upon onu anodier, lielping one anodier, 
consiiniics a coniifutousprcssuroorproli/iclilL* upon the ^'uc.l^t spaces, 

'Tlirn: in iiuilIi rviUrttce ui miHKCU lltHl nuKUiiuio art' direct cxpreiHluii'f i>r ili*- 
qunniuin |iriiui|i)c of (iliyiiii: ihf'. pruicin mulecute in rccoiulruclcU witoi gufticlcnt. 
energy Impinges ui)on il, 
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the intGvstices which physical nature and tlie existing' rorins nf life 
present. 

Almost all the beliavioral coinplexllies with whiLl) psyiliolngi.-.w 
must deal arc basically feiituces of this pHndplo. 1 lie jirnnau- stiwlt is 
not, as such, any better stock hi survival terms ihan wr-re eaifu'r 
existing forms: but the arboreal environment permiiieil dir i-spaii- 
sion of a race whIcJi liad both the piiy^ical n!>ility aiul ilic s-.li. 'J’hu 
Various succeeding forms of antliropoicl apc.s and nf pritnilivc man 
appear to exemplify the barrel analogy well, in llic .sense th.u thuro 
was always n place for more wit than wa.s already at huiul. 

Thej'c was al.so a ]dace for liugc individuiil (lijjerniccs. In all llm 
higher forms, mutation can function not only to initiate lU'W .■'jicrlcs, 
but to initiate traits whicl\ lead U) the diveivsilicaiion of ly)u*s within 
the specie.?. This diversification, together with lliu cmlle.ss ihromo- 
some reshufllings already mentioned, means literally ilnu )>ei.son.iiiiy, 
a very complex, highly individualiml, highly «>rgaiii'/.cil sort of thing, 
was demanded by nature—'(iemandcil in the .sense ilmi there svas a gaj) 
waiting for It, and that when, us a result of inutaiioii and ivc'iinhina- 
tion, steps led more ami more toward filling the gu]), they were 
"selected" rather than "eliminated." 

A formulation used by Sellg Ileclit seein.s to Ijc profoundly InsigliU 
ful in this connection, though lie used it in relation to u dillereni proli- 
lem: The organism docs not adapt itself to the environment; the 
environment adapts die organi.sm to itself. The hind of iliijig iliai 
man is, and the hinds of tiling that individual men are, ai-e hcnli 
products of a "necessity"—a physical, spatial, dynamic nece.H.sily 
which demands the filling of the gap in the same sense lliaL :i varuuni 
demands the air which will fill it. 

The barrel analogy i.s also useful in reinforcing ilie jmint whirli we 
shall have to make con.slanlIy regarding diseunlinuilv. Sjict'ii's are 
discantinuoiis; they arc forms distinct enougli so ibat two spL’iduM, 
when crossed, cannot produce fertile ollspring. MtHalions inu'oiluu; 
discontinuities; and species, when once defined, maintain thomselve.? 
independently for vast periods of time. Even w'ilhin siicries, as we 
have seen, there are some mutations diat produce important di.scon- 
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rmuiiici.s. Tluirt' are alsfj ihe diM’ontiiniitie.s' wlndi result wliencver 
llic miildlt' nf A irif>iriluni(ui in I'limmaicii hi tlw* conijmliticin wiih Komi: 
similar furiii nf lih^ leaviiij; only ilic; exlrmiu'S. 

Hill llic (tfdiM'rtriiiiiiHiy usually rclatos nnl to diMTiiulnuily 

in a ir.iii ini'aMirnl r»n a linear snilc, Imt u> basic ililliTciiCL's in 
Kiiuilur.il iir^.ini/aiiun. A liircl wiih anew type uf win|rs]>i(Kluml by 
inutaiinn can fly i«nly if the wings arc reluicd in a .specific, way lo its 
sl/e, sliapf, ami what .surviee.s is a new inftirchliuii of parts. 

Km’Ii a very iniinilivi* lypi* of "pmonality'’ or "organismic slnjc- 
liirc" rcMsils h.iKii gaps liclwcrn vialik types of organixation, on 
both .siilcs of \^hil h siaml fuiulaincntally diilercnl .sy.stcins of inter- 
relalioiislii|i. So far as oiu* man's iiilicTiiaiu'c intUitles genes wliidi 
aiiolber inan'.s inlieriliiniv bulls, ami so far as* tin; .stnii Uival possilhli- 
tics usMHiiiU'tl with ililUTcnt genes aie iieces.sarily ili.samtinuuu.s, 
lliLTo arc true iliscontinuities belween all men. 

Tsiyi Fsi.s}! 

'I'his mailer of «liscoiHlmiily llie tlisiinclivem'.s.s of llu* IntliviLlual 
'' b'ads (<i a linal liro.ut philoHopliical problem that has lo he faced, and 
the .Mxiiier die ln'Uer. As (>. W. Allpori ha.s e]oi|i)enily .shown, jicr- 
Minaliiy is unii|m'. Miuli of die liesl work of Unlay 1“ ceiueu’d in lliU 
fiiiund and iinpoviani principle. So, loo, it Is clour IVoin biology diiU 
cvcMy individual is unbpee; not only every tree, bul every leaf. Micros¬ 
copy and iiiadh'inatit s have deinoirsiraled dull every .snowflake i.s 
uiiitjiu'. l-'.vei Y gcobiglial fornKilion, every village, .street, is unitjue. 
'i’hc uniipicncsii .seems to ihe present writer to lie not in the lonsliui- 
t'lils hut ill die imides of imeiTcladoii, die orgaiii/alinii of die con- 
Miluenh. ll is lioiii llii.s geniTal fact of imiijiii'ness of dir parlicular 
dial M il lice, widi lls diseiii.ingliiig, nu-UMiring, concejilualizing 
iiieiliod, h.is pruiriled; froin .such u inellmd has ari.sen a .science 
fif (I'vsials, a M ieiin* of hotany. Why mH a general .m Icmci* 4»f die. 
p.syclndogy tif jjcrMnialily, that is, a .srienre dealing nnl only widi 
jiariicnlnr.s Imi wiih bisvs of organization, ihu general jirineiples 
governing ihe inierrel:itiim.s of the consiiuicnt partsi Such ii science 
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would be concerned with organizatiim, with an-hitectoniCvS, cxucily aa 
crystallography or botany are; it would be intercstud not only in tiie 
individuality of each luiinan being, but in all ibe reasons An* each iiuli-* 
vidual variation in parts or slrucUlrL•s^ just a.s ihc bfJlaui.Ht is inieix'sicd 
not only in Mendel's laws or in osmotic pressure, but in ilu; \\'ay in 
which they reflect themselves in endlessly diverse faslijon when one 
complete plant is compared witli ntiuther. Tlmrc are laws f»r an 
extremely genci-al soi-t that govern all plants: us wc move away fiaini 
such generalization, wc find otlier, more particular laws governing 
only certain species; and at the end ofsiich acotuinuiini them ai'C very 
specific principles that govern only one class of event -^-.sny tliu 
respiratory process of an aspen leaf at sea-'lcvol aiinosphcric ju'c^sure. 
Such laws are presumably uiuforinitlcs innauire, but u»\iri)rmilie.s 
which sometimes luve significance for all life )>rt>ccsses in iiU living 
things, at other limes for some processes in some living tilings, nt 
still other Limes for a single event in a single living tiling. 

There may have been just once in vosmu*. history ii whiiln hiio 
Moby Didc, The rc.sponse of that leviathan would nL'i'L'.ss.irily be nji 
expre.ssion of all the physicochemical laws in their .s))i*rilk: applieaiinn 
to that special case. So, loo, there lia.*} been in cosmic liisiory jus-l one 
Confucius, one Joanne d'Arc, and one you. Uut your uiu(iuciu\hs dttes 
not exempt you h-om any of tlic foniw and norms of tlic gcneiMlizing 
method of science. As end results wc are indeed lufuiuc; but as evolu¬ 
tionary products, and processes, wc all express the .same cosinir 
principles. At least, tliis is the frame of reference witliln which tlie 
present treatment proceeds. 



3. Heredity and Individual 
Growth 


JL’ST ns il lias lini-n ilir hal/n i)f ilic Ciilviubt lo aiTepL the IJiblicul 
nii/iiHe’i \slnle insiislinj; tlmt iIjc :i^c of jHinicii's ho it huw 

Ik'I'M the lialiit (»rinn' era U) Mart from cvolutioiiiivy j)riiKi))li‘.s and yet 
tu regurd man, he is, as ihe line fullilliiieiU i>f a uwnru- inot'Css, 
the a]n'X (if liesiinv. Tim M-if-coiitainedncss ami the value of perstm- 
jility are surli rvldeiil renliiies (Ii.U the inomplefeiitsSi tlie indeier- 
mnalenffs, the (d'pfiMiiialily have Ijecn alnidsl igiun’ecl. 

'I’lte |tiiU’nrMliiU‘,s rrmii wliirli pmuiiality .s|iriiig.4 tluinge with caeii 
geni'ivUidii. 

Intrai leant iliiee l\ |>i's of evnluiioiiary [wocm ui'u gniug on unlay 
Fiinl tliiTL' are vinllesn moinhinarnms ofgiTinin.il iiiiilwu ii'n l))ri»ugli 
nnssiiigh, the disajipeariiiia* of old iy|u\ llie ne.ilioir ol'itew oiien. (L 
is easy lor the Imdoghi lu waiclt tlds jirnem in hirge-.seiile riiehil 
mixture mi in the mixture of contrasting .sUK-ks within a nuc. It is 
only here .mil there, as in studies orhomogiiiny (the lemlimi'y nl'lllm 
to male with like), that the [wyclmlogist has taken hold of the proln 
leiti. If indi\i<lunl I’csikiiiso, iiKlividiial (trganlzaiioti, dcpoiid in any 
degree upon die stuirone is made of, thcshiillling and reeoinhiiiaiioj) 
of geiioN I’ljijil die same hiologir.i] necessity for new clieinicai ami 
iinii.il ivsulh as foi* new results in shin or bone; new gene groujmigs 
mean new ]iersomiliiy jaueniialitit's. 

Seeond, the diirereiiliul (lirlh rules ure jilroiidy yielding .striking 
data nil seh-iiive I'aeinis. We have to do not only with resluillling'' 
hut with sluitllings mil and sluilllings in, the weakening or disa[i|iear~ 
ance o/'Mime strains iiiiif the .strenglhefiing of others, in aeuinlatiK' 
hciili with the anvicitl laws of survival ami with the more salient 
nioderii laws of fiiruggle for siuridard.s of living, .social a.sa'ndiincy, 
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political power. Sucli I'csiiUs arc almost infinitely coiiijilcx, ami tlie 
degree of tlieir significance is necessarily a Juntter of inrerenre Ironi 
the biology of the iudividnal rather than a maHoi' of iabm-niory 
demonstration. Tiic tragedy of the sUiiation lies not in llie lunieless- 
iicss of the problem but in the vapid propaganda of the raeialist.s, wIuj 
have proceeded (with no genuine evidence) to identify llu' pi'uljlein.s 
of human biological individualily wUIi the prohlenis of nalional or 
racial ascendancy. Tills, in an era of jirogre.ss in the cultural sriiuircs, 
lias resulted in a general disgust, on tlie part of p.syrliologi.'il.s, wilji 
tile biological approachc.'? to individuality; die individual baby luis 
been tlircwn out witli the racialist bath. 

Third, the cultural forces themselves redefine the sigiiificaacc of 
biological traits, The same biological diapitsitions that re.suU in I'age, 
courage, or persistence at a level of hunling or individual or gnai)) 
combat may, in an industrial society, result in ijnJi.srrijninule .savagery 
or the butting of onc’.s head ngaimi llie impersonal wall tjf ;i fi'ii.s-inil- 
ing social institution. The consctjiience is lljal the iMidogiral .selirtioii 
goes on In difFcreiU tertiis today from those in svhith the traits were 
originally develoi^ed, with the probable result that dineienl Kinds of 
men are tending to appear indilTercnt subcultural are.as, in dillcrent 
social classes. It is an axiom of the stockbreeder that one generation 
gives only a starter, an intimaiion; buiinalmndred year.s tlie doine.siii*. 
strains of swine, cattle, and poultry liavc been eiun-nu)usly ulierwl, 
rendered stronger, liardicr, more resistant to di.sease, diirei'ent .sirain.s 
being developed for different requirements. Tryon needed only a few 
generations to get non-overlapping "bright” and "dull” .strains of 
rats (in a maze piobleni) througlj inbreeding; Hall needed only a 
few to get well-defined bold and timid rats. 

As always, of course, it is ibe individual dial i.s .selected and bred 
with another selected indivuliinl. IhiL with liuninn geneiii s we liavo 
scarcely made a beginning; wo are still foiTcd to iiso animal aiialoglfs-. 
A humanity saddled witli {)io most chauvinistic conceiuiotw of' racial 
or national superiority and n Inimaniiy sufTcring from the coiivictiuii 
that cultural situations may indiscriiniiiatcly make anyllnng out of 
any human material have, between tlicm, lost tlie .significance of 
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indivUliial [‘nilMpUisni. When iht; individual ajijicarf; he may he 
ol>cyecl| lieliuved, wi but it would be sru I'ilcj^e lo inciuive as 

to Ui'r origin. In iho fasltion of (’arlyle, or we hail the indi¬ 

vidual who i'lit?ilih ihrou)j;h the nuuk and .stands furih in glory; hut 
as in .studying how huiIi people avliieve existence in the first jilace, 
.such an aluiiijii would an affront to the iiiscriiiahle way.s of nalurel 

(n the ineaiuinu’, for our own infinite.siinnl project this siuiiilion 
has a clear result: .since most of the in»juirie.s' about the facLs of 
per.sonaliiy have been in.uie in terms of llie learning prtM’e.ss, we imisi, 
whenever we einjdiasi/.e eslablislied jirineiples, place emphasis ujam 
cultural il\nami»s. Ihii wherever we have biological inCoi'niaLion we 
shall use it, and in using information from dm .s<KTal .sciences we .shall 
try to lad.iU' tiu' data to dm hiidogieul individuality of the persnn.s 
involved. Kor jnsi as iheie Is no biological primcss winch i.s today 
coinjdelely indejH’ndenl of the stmial conditions of life, so there i.s no 
.wHial .M ieiiu' ju is ess escpi in aii'l Imlwuen the individual LissiUiK of 
jKrsnih. Human evolution, then, as iigoe.s <»n, yielding new hiotyjms, 
new pel son.d poieiuialiites, not only veliccts hut in .suhile and nli.seuru 
fa-sliinji/diiysa part ing'uidiiig the more draimitie ami obvious (’IniiigL'N 
in suial foriih. 

Tins is die iliouglu ilial proinplod CHaveocc Day in This Siiuhin 
ff'orltl, Iml us ask ourselves, say.s Day, whaldvilizutitni would Im like 
if dm great i als the liims, leopards, jaguars —had invented it; if the 
great os enciu liing ci'ieliral tmini.s)iheri*s had been su)H:nni])o.sed ujnni 
dm carnivojiiiis IVi'is iiY of William lllake'.s Ti^er. Civili/.aiion could 
Im sublime in the maimer Assyrian art, gentle in the manner of 
kiUens' phij, Inii inliure woulil exprcs.s ftTme rather ilian simian 
needs. Wlial, for example, shall we .say about the right of free speceji? 
Watcli llu* sinnuns in llii- lieUl, foiest, or7.00, a.s lliey chatier, For die 
giTiil cuts, die rigln of free speerli wmild yield lo the right of jmr.sonal 
eoinliai. To dii.'- ''.diniaii Wi>rM,'' ehaller is so imporiani that wc 
asseinlile in vast lurddings thiMolleeiions of eaimed or Ijoiileil ilriiier 
whiili dll' agi’s liiive atviimnlaU'd. Or liirn, as did Swift, to a liviliza- 
tion Imiil iiy llie ei|uiiies. What arc the loyuUie.s, the .seenrilies whieli 
dii.s lierd-mintled, ilii.s intensely .simial laie would clenuiiuU Can one 
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believe^ any more tlian cquU (hiUivcr, tluU the etiuhies wcmld he 
capiiblc of the chicaneries and brutalities of whicli the simians are 
perennially guilty? 

Wc might gently remiiKl Day that the siinians are of many sorts. 
Gibbons dillcv froiii gorillas, and Hcidelljt'i'g men jirobal)ly dill'ered 
from the prcsuinpiivc Cro-Magnon ancestors t)f uiday’.s Kurojieuns. 
But there is a common fund of drive, of ucrvou.s e.tploratoiy activity, 
of easy fear and rage, of])crsl.stoncc, devolion, and IjniUility wind) lies 
deep in the tissues. Personality is ultimately made out of sirnian slulV 
and action. A.s Swift saw, our resentment at such a generali/aiion as 
this is due not merely to dislike of liie slglils, .sounds, and .smells of 
the Koo, but to the rccogniitoti dial, dioiigli a little lowej- lliati the 
angels, men arc also iu many respects only a little higher than their 
arboreal relatives. 

Wc arc speaking now, of course, of very raw imjml.se. hfankiiid 
puts an incredible amount of efTort into shaping this vnass of itnpulsc 
into integrated and .symbolic activiiie.s atlajiied to faiiia.slirally com¬ 
plicated social requirements. Dveryoue horn into ihi.s world, liow- 
ever, begins with a scl of tissues which goes badt far Imyond the icu 
age in their primordial dcinand.s, their ha.sic insi.sience.s, llioic raw 
impressions as to what life Ls about. To forget the .stud'of which man 
tile organism is built may fncililaie die cun.siriiclhin of ideal patleriis 
—in both senses of the Levin—but adjuslineiU to ihe.ne patterns may 
involve tension.^ or, often enough, biological coiitradiclion.s, 

This does not in any sense mean that society need.s to be more 
apish, more feral dian it is, Rather, die argiituent is that tl\c hig|ie,‘<t. of 
which man has dreamed is itself ultimately an expression of llie kind 
of tissues of which he is made up. Indeed, wc should go iiuich furihcr. 
We shall try to show in later chapter.^ thatorgam7>e<l society hu.s over¬ 
looked much of the gcnilcncs.s, tcndcrnc.'^s, sensiiLviiy, and svinj’Htliy 
whicli are actually the birthriglu of simian .sloiic. Rut our i^ljief con¬ 
cern here is to make sure that attention is given to huniankijul as a 
species; for whatever we shall have to say about hulivldnality, the 
traits which enter into it are derivatives of human biology and con¬ 
tinuing human evolution. 
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Tiij. NIr.j'WANisM hr IlKuniJiTv 

W(* must flow siuily nioi<* rhwiy tlu* *u«-liani.siii of licircliLy that 
was luridly c-hUsldrn'd <in napes UM IV. In all ihc inany-tvllrd forms of 
lift;, vSOiiU' irlls li.ivt* adncvnl sjici-ialr/cil ruiuiious wliirh involve; 
the los*? tif llicir jirirtillive tM/wi ily toyieM new life r<»niis'; ilie iii.sk of 
ciirryiii)? mi iliv shk’\< U ihe in*o|MTiy •»!' a resnicti-il pnmp of rolls, 
the* prnn rolls. lUsly rolls ami ponii rolls art* di.siinri, 'I'iie ponn rolls 
arc noiirishod jikI iirounod, luit, .so far as is known, n<ii preaily 
inlliicnre^l by iho \iris^itll^lo^ allociinp tbe life of tlie bmly. I'liry are 
capable of iraiiMiiiniiip tbo ancestral trails from pom;raLion to peiiora- 
tinii ropai\lloss rtf (rafts acrpiii'csl, laiiptuipes spoken, prejiulifes culti- 
vausl by ilio |HHtplr who carry ibcin. 

(lonii rolls, bowovtrr, play ibeir role in ibo rbanpinp, as ^vdl as 
ill thcM’omiiiuiiip, of life. IVc|»aralory to the reprodui tion pivK'es.s, in 
wbirb u ponn fiMin ibo faiber anil a ponn from iliu inoibor uniLe, caoli 
perm coll b.is nndorpomt a prcK'os.s wiiirh ibrows nut half of its 
goniiiiifll poioi(ti.illii(‘S. This “reilurtioticlivislon” yiehls (wo paiuoU's, 
onili nf wbirlilMsbalfibc. number of ohroniosonu's wliiob ihi; ponn coll 
had boforc; thus, in iiian, ihorc arc-il* iiisteatl nf l-H. When ibe fusion 
(if iii.ilo and fotiialo porni cell.s (Hsair.s, (he oripinai nutiibur, 'IK, is 
riroiMiuuod by slioor uddiiioii. Thi.s pna-oss means, however, ihiiL of 
the lolal fit) available obrr»mu.sonios in ilu; two jiaronis, (here can 
iiovvr actually bo iiioro (ban W in (he new iiuliviilual; and wliioli ones 
llttfy arc, so lonp us (boro are ’J i- from eaob j^aroni, i.s dcierinined by 
.snob infinite )>iiMboinioal csHiiploxiiios that we have to (roac ihom as 
tKX'urrinp at random, 'fwn cliildroii with the saiuo jiarciKs may be 
voiy much sdiko r>r iliey may be very dlHereni indeed, dojjondinp on 
.Hiiiiilarily nr dinorriav in iho porininal con.sviiuuon which iboy have 
roroivfil; (ho Ntrikiiipdiircronoo heiweoii two such rbiUlren tiuis uoonrs 
not in .'/iiVr orhorcdiiy hut IteriiHUi’ of it. Around a runmam ooro ofbio- 
lopiral siinllaritios in any .siorli ihoro arc ibo ondloss individuidiiics 
(racoabie to uiiiriuo \ cunblnalioiis of pones. (Mew ponos imiliKions 
nlsn ajipoar; aliliiniph (boy are .sUulied in the fruit liy a.s .soon a.s they 
appear, their rule in man bs praeiically unknown.) 
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Another problem relating to gene struclme tlint lias taUeii on 
imiioi'Eance recently is the liUellhooJ that groujis of geiiL’.s located on 
the same chromosoinci linked together and reinaining linked through 
the formation of tlie new individual, may he traccahle in the individual 
constitution. Burks succeeded in identifying, ilirouglj life lii.slnry data 
and direct diniciil examination, the linltugfi of certain hair colors 
with certain tooth conditions such that tlie incnibers of a fainily wlio 
have this hair color have the same peculiar moth .structure. W^itU 
techniques established through these somatic studie.s, slie laid a 
foundation for investigating the linkage of psycliological peculiarities 
with physical peculiarities. The incidence of the inanic-dcpres.sive 
psycliosis, she suspected, may in some families lio linltetl tviili 
identifiable idiosyncrasies of the teeth. A.s always in .siicli studie.s, one 
abstracts a relation from a maze of particulars. Ihiiieiit care luul mental 
liygiene may help the person with a germinal weakness, just as denial 
care and ortiiodontia can. Rut the importance of .such linluigu lic.s not 
in the fact that anomalies become more conirollulile, but in the great 
likelihood that functional unities, genuine clemcnls in pcr.sonallLy 
structure, will be revealed. Whalever clings consi.slciitly together 
with a somatic ti-aii, or stems from n common origin with it, has n 
chance of being "elemental." Since distinct jiersonaliiy fealure.s arc 
scarcely likely to be the direct re.suUs of such characieri.stics n.s 
nonerupted teeth, and since, noverthcles.s, the two cluiraclurislic.s 
cling together from one generation to the jiuxt, it is likely that 
the specified psychological trait ha,s a simple genetic structure. 
Again we say that this structure h uUiniatcIy a biochemical dis¬ 
position; it is realized only in ilic process of gi'owtli and inltiraction 
with the environment; and if it i.s pathological, therapy may remove 
it. The fact that a man shave.s, although making the face as snujoili a.s 
one pleases, does not alTcct the .situation coufruniing tmc’.s ailolcsceiiL 
sons; the germinal di.spositioiw go on generation after generation. 

Of all the verbal quagmires into which man has fallen in hi.s :vttem]it 
totellwhaLlieis, none has caii.sed more damage dian tlic uncidtical use 
of the opposing terms "heredity” and "environiiient." Our folldoi'e is 
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flatui'atcd wUli tlu' liclit'f iIku wc inlierit c'urt.iiti full-flcilj^cd traiLi and 
lliat wc anjiiiiT diIht (rails by viriue t»f cDsirojunmial forces. Foi* 
lliiec-^iiiailcrs (if a rciilury ihe litci'atiU'e on "nalurc niui nurture'" 
seemed to Mi|)iK>rl Midi a belief, ami aullionLics are still (luoLed to 
sliow tliatsiMiu* trails are truly hereditary, others truly ai’([uired. Tlie 
lougliness <•!’llils (orin of iliiiildii^, its resi.slanr.e tu evidcMico, i.s sliown 
by the fad ihat niiKlem j^eiieiici.slH, enibrynlof!;isis, comparative 
psycliolt)j;iMs, and .students of llie infant and .small dfild, tlumj^li per¬ 
fectly aware of the fallacies in ilii.s lyiic oriangua);e, (ind iliciiiselves 
fim’Cil, if they arc. to inaUe coiuaet with their readers or hearers, to 
employ lliese tjuesthm-hegging terms. 

Hut if the organism is a tis.smi .system lindergning changes partly 
bcLausi; of its own ilymuiiics, partly lu'cau.se of inler.iclion wiili llic 
Ollier World, it is "acipiinng" new diaracteri.slies all the thne, never 
hv uccreiioii hut always hy nuwlifuaiidn (d'wdiat it i.s. No <irgatii,sin 
diirereiiily <mild acvpiire in llio .same way or ac<iuire ilie 

.same lendeiicies. What is aenuii ed i.s just as coiiipleudY an expression 
of the inherited inalte-up of tlic urgani.sm as it i.s an ex\Me.ssion of the 
outer forces, Noiln/ig ini'aningful can he .said ahoul our ac(|uisiiion of 
tcndeiuies, or ahoiu the elletis oftlie environment, exeeptin terms of 
a .specilic knowledge of ilie disjio.sitions of the living .sy.siem. New’ 
Icndencies, iiahii.s, traits are not acquired, plastered on, or stuck on as 
one allixe.s a pfisiage .siainp to a letter. The organism grow.s into new 
plia.ses of heliavinr, under one form of pre.ssure or another, as long as 
life continues. Siniiiariy, to u.se the tenii "acijuircd traits” is to talk 
redundantly, for all traits are acquired by some kind of reaction with 
enviromiK'iual foree.s. Tliere wa.s a lime when any given trait was not 
lliere; ami if one ,s))i‘.iks precisely, no trail ilnil i.s tliere will rein.iin 
long in iis pjcscnl apparent foi m, As Ileraelitns .said, no m.iii can .step 
iwhe inio the .saiiu’ river: ii i.s a dillereni man, a diUcrcMi river. Tlie 
way a man i.ilks, or even hi.s auiiiide (owaixl himself, ha.su: a.s it may 
he, i.s a fuiation both of past, lis.siie cluuige.K and of present environ¬ 
ing pre.ssuiTS. 

If it i.s true iluu noibing is aeipiired in ihe popular .sense, it i.s 
equally true iliai noibiiig i.s inlieriied. A.s a re.sult of very complex 
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interactions—each of two cells merging its field dynamics with tlmt 
of the other cell—a new life system iuvolvmp; its own field leLatimt- 
ships is establishcdi in it some features of each of the two earlier life 
systems arc still recogni'^able, but it has a large iun7jber of Jicw dis¬ 
positions wliiclt never existed before in any creature on ilit* face of tlic 
enrth> Hence even the ncar-idciitiiics between the ollsjiring and liie 
jjarent are not instances of heredity in the popular sense. Since it is 
not the bodily charactci'istics of the parents that are transiiiitieO, but 
only the germinal dispositions, and since organisms sliow wide dif¬ 
ferences from their parents in boilily cliaracteri.stic.s, (lie word 
lieredity refers at best to the continuity of certain di.sposition.s' from 
one generation to the next Even in this sen.se, liowm’er, (he term 
causes a great deal of trouble because dispositions n.s such cannot be 
observed. U is the disposiiions ej realized^ as fuKillcd by ceriain 
environing circumstances, that wc can study. There develo)\s llic 
paradox that heredity is known only by the liberation of the hereditary 
potentials ihroiigh specific envivonnwdal forces; and wh.it is liberated 
is as much a function of the environing i)it!.s.sures ns it i.s of (lie latent 
or potential dispositions. 

In the life process, whether studied in embryology or later, nature 
is not made up, mosaic fashion, of herwUlnry nnd euvironinental 
elements. The terms heredity and cnviromneiu .serve no purpose for 
referring to methods of classifying types of behavior, and iliev can 
profoundly damage the whole effort in pensonaUty study. What they 
really denote, if carefully studied, is a dual function; the two always 
occur together and are sepaiMtcd only for conceptual convenience, a.s 
we might, for convenience, define two interacting elicinical i-c.'igents as 
if one were the agent and the other the sub.stance acted ujmii. 

Defining the environmental pressures ns those oh.SLM'N’ed by tltc 
physical sciences in terms of light, temperature, acidity, etc., we 
shall reserve the term heredity for tlic dispositUnvs of the organism 
which allow tlicsc physical forces to produce greater or les.ser changes 
in it or to manifest this or dial type of (jualiiailvc variation in its 
response pattern. Heredity, then, will be the system of i)red!sj)f).S'i lions, 
throughout the life history of the individual organism, whicli, when 
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dilTcrciil tirpaiiisiiis ai e aunpared, iflriisjnmsiblti fur Uic viir^iiigcITccts 
of kn(»wn cmirnniiu-ntal pressures. In sciwc, a birch tree aiul a 
man dillVr in licrcclily in that they cbroiiicany road iliUbi'cnllj’ to sun¬ 
light funl Nsaler; anil %u far a?. iwi» liuiniin beings hi the same sense 
clironitally (fnun tlie gmii cell uii) react tlillemitly to sunlight and 
water, fur e\jm|ih', they are dillereiii in hcrcility. Crcncs and ehroniu- 
KoiiH's are neilher a ininiaUircurilie later adult life rDrinnur a prujiliecy 
of what it is III be. ‘I'liey aie .simply Uty.s tu poteiuials fur lUlVereiuial 
re.spunses ssliirh will iiUiniately ap^iear under environmental pres¬ 
sure. 

The meaning uf heredity hceome.s clear, then, a.s the ])i'Ciiutal 
cnvirniiiiient iiiiluiti niuru and im>re .spccilieity in a griming mas.s 
wliKli ^ll<vpls iniri'a^riig .•iprtilkliy as it aecejns (;x\geii or water. 
This ifu reuse urspeiifu ity invulves ilic gradual freeing uf each iLssue, 
step Iiy slcji, iVuiii the iiitiinatc intcrdepeiulenec wlileh at lir.si eliiiiMi> 
lerir.es its ivlatimis with other tissues. Iiiheriicd dispositions hecomu 
cleurer .md ele.irer as mure and imue of the p.iriieiiliiri/.ed nialui-up 
of liie individual, its way urhueraellng with the envirnimieiii, iieroincs 
evident. I'lie ilegree of indejiendeiuc of Ciieb li.ssiie iVuin oilier 
iI.ssuiW" 'ihe degree to whiili it earries out its own lash willmiit .Hub- 
mitting to the euntnd of envirunitig (i.s.s'ue.s is largely a r|uestion of 
its nuiiurify, as deriionstraiej in the work urc.'cpi'riirie.iual cnibryulu- 
gi.sLs. I’issuii.s that are grafted very early in cnihryunic develojuneiU, 
say in the periisl of gusirulation, take on In radier euinplete. detail not 
iJiilv tile lunrtiunal role hut the anutuinlcul form which their jiosiUon 
rei|iiires. Cells which when lell to their own ilevice.s in .saline soluliuii 
become skin or hair celhs may, when grafleil in u region dc.siined to 
become an eye, InTonie typical cells of ilie eye .stiaicture. I.et tlii.s 
Iriiirsplantaiiori he clone a little later, and a con.<^iderablc nuinher of 
cells will fail to yield to thus environing prc.s.surc. If it l.s attempted 
later .still, none of llie eell.s will thus yield. In the process of achieving 
inulorilyj e.uh cell lias heroine more. relVaetory to iiiliueiu'es from 
wlilioui, e.xeppL iho.se it aei'epi.s in lenns of its own hasie riiyihni. If 
belly eciiHlerin from ilie newt is gral'ieil over the head region of the 
young axolotl early enough, it iake.s on die form of the little rods or 
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"balancers" which, in newt orgamzation, characLcrize th« head sur¬ 
faces, despite the fact that the axolotl ificlf develops no such Iiead 
decorations. "The cells have reacted to the lateral head (iekl of the 
axolotl to the best of their 7iewt knowledge, .m'Oidhig to wlilch a 
balancer is the proper tiling to form on the side oJ the liead." (Weiss,) 
Within certain limits, a cell, ijyoung enough, d«>e,s wIiaL Lite envirniN 
ment tells it to do. There is, perhaps, no more universal generaliza¬ 
tion about organisinic development than the generalization iluL the 
younger the organism, the less specific its identity, the more plastic, 
its modalities. 

All tins illustrates the gradual traiisforniatioii of anj' [is-siie or 
tissue system into .something else; al no point i.s* anything o'er 
"added" to the organism; no ‘‘ac<piiretr' traits are allixed U> it. Tho 
genes establisli inexorable limits, but what will he done willi iltuir 
potential depends ou growth circumstances. Environing lu’e.s.sures do 
what they cun do because ti.ssuc potenUaUlics uwait ihcni; ihe latlerj 
however, are nothing but polentialiiics, have no clear de.siiny of llielr 
own, Tliere arc many things which a given ti.Shue cannot hcixmie, but 
there is no one thing which ll is Inexorably dc.'^linwl to hecorne. 

Tlicsc princijdcs ai'c ilhisirnicc) in llic development of l>onu ru^d 
sinew. Stature and body structure clearly express individual gene 
patterns that arc guided by specific nutritive and tlimaiic foi'ccs, I‘or 
example, Shapiro's studie.s of Japanese who were born uiul I'uared in 
Japan, of Japanese who migrated early in life to Hawaii, and iif indi¬ 
viduals of Japanese de.sccnt who were born in ilie Ihiiled Suite.-i, 
sliowcd the thorax to have three characteristic forms, each cxprt!.sslrig 
specific conditions of climate and nutrition wljicli bring to renlity ihu 
primitive vague potentialities uf the unccstnd body .siiucture. 

In the same vein are the data on blood pressure and basal melal>olic 
rate among whites and OrionlaU. iMood pressure and ba.snl inclal)Olic 
rate arc cliaracicristically higlier in whke.s than in OrienUds. IluL 
the while man in China, long habituated to the tempo of Clni\e.su life, 
has a lower blood pi'es.surc and basal nicLabolism tliati \vhtlc.s in the 
Occident, whereas Chinese who have become advipled to the (X-cidcntal 
tempo of life arc in these respects more like occidenud.s than lilcc the 
Chinese of China, 
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It iinist Ik*, nolc'tl in llu* rotnpari.sons just imcic tiuit ijidividual clif- 
JeirncfS .still iciiiain ^^ilhin oarli of ilm contrn.st'mj; groups. Wt; iK^vor 
find nldikiMliiig tliose tlilli'reiicc.s oj' redui'ing all huiiuinity 

lo a innniion pulp. Tlnnt* in a profomul ro.spon.se Lo chaiigi’d environ¬ 
ing nn)(Uiinns liy uml large, il)t* earlier the iniliieiice the inore pro- 
fnitiul Us ellt'<‘t.s hill we never fiiiil inliiiiu* pla.slii-ity, the coinplele 
ciiipl\ ing of iiiiliv'uluality into the great .sink of a ro.sniu’ prores.s. 'Hu* 
developmi'iilal pi'rxrss ihiil niiderlie.S' nil organi.sinir .strucUinng i.s a 
prtH-ess within ,s|itrilii- imtividual lissue.s wliivli can he iiioMed inio 
.Hujicrlirially iilenliral ft inns, hut only with vaiying degrees of reluc- 
(aiK’e. Trails display varying degree.'; of tnodifiahlliLy, (Icpetiding 
parilv upon whieli nails aie involved, partly upon the .severity of tiic 
enviioniiu’iilal pri's-ioie, and partly iijmih the lifi; period during u'ljii'li 
the [M'c.ssure is applied. There i.s always individuality, oven in the nio.st 
cxtreim* environnu'iital pre.ssure, just as tlierc is always a hasiu 
Iniin.inily appe.ning through all the individuali/aiion vvliu')) Innniin 
.sUid'pnssessrs, in whatever eviltur.il arraiigemeut.s men may I’ontrlve. 

'I'he.sL' individual dillereiK'vs e.dl at limes for a .suui.siiv\il evaUialion 
in W’liicli it is legitimate and important U» .separate (for purposes oi' 
ahsliMeiion] the nintrllnitioiis of naliivv and nuruire, Theie is a largo 
clilVerejii'e heiwi'in the inellnHl most suitnhh: for ap))roiii liing die 
iiuiividtial aiul the iik'iIukI nio.st .suitaide for rearhing a (puintilalive 
geiiurall/armii aliout die roles of nature and (uirlure in a given jiopula- 
lioii. It is true tliai in every individual ca.se imluro-ntiriure is a .single 
iiulivusihle whole; if we de.seribe ;ui individual, making no 
coii)]nn'ison with oilier indivivlu.il.s hut simply Following die elironu)- 
soine pattern and the einhryoriic growth, there i.s nothing hereditary 
in the uvgani.sin, and nothing aiirilmtable to environment, Siure, 
however, many iTealuresrome from tlie .same .sunk iiuli'i’d, ideutiial 
twins come iVom llu*. same germ cell—ilierc U an advaniage in 
ahsiriU’ting IVoni die ftrUl llie a.spect wliivh we nuiy cull ginelio 
shiiiliU'hy. .Siinil.irly, sinre many organisms- of dillen'iiL sIihIc may 
he l•xptK^■^^ to essentially the s.uno lempt-niuires, pro.ssmcs, or 
hydrogi-n-ion eoju’emra turns, wi* may ulisiraeL from many life historic ,h 
the aspect of enviroiuiienial uiiifoniiity. We may then .suiluhly set up 
statistical evaluations of the eonerete elfecU of allowing the .sUK’k lo 
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vary to siicli and slicIi a degree in any given caac, oj' allowing ihe 
environment to vary to such and such a Uegreu. We may saVi for 
example, that with a given group of cases the stot'k varialions produce 
offspring which in a given cnvironineiU differ from one another in 
length by so many Indies. Or we may say that ineinlK'i’s of llie same 
stock (within sj)ecified liniils) who arc sul)jected to .‘lUcli and .such 
widely varying temperatures have such imd such variations in length 
of body. 

No such statistical statement i.s ever a quantitative gencTidlzatioii 
regarding the relative importance of nature and nurture. Ulicre is no 
such thing as a trait that is primarily hereditary or a trail that i.s 
primarily environmeuial; every liait is completely and nhsolulcly 
a hereditary tendency brought to its fulfillment by a .specilif. ens'iron- 
mental pi'cssiire. But tlic vamWiiy from person to person in respect to 
each trait witlVin any sample of people under any .sample of condiiion.s 
can always be treated with rc.spcct to die (piestion; How i.s the varia¬ 
bility of individuals related to tlie variability of sioclt and of environ¬ 
ment? Some stoclcs arc empirically widely variable; oiliers, e.spirially 
as a result of inbreeding, arc relatively inviiriablc. When .subjected 
to roughly uniform cnvii'omncntal force.'i, there arc inevitably wider 
individual differences in the former than in the latiuv; and though in 
the case of the isolated individual we need ajijily iio sifili.stic.'?, 
we may appropriately attribute tiic wide variaiiilily of the 
observed members of the first group to the slock varitil/dity. In the 
same way, two roughly equated samplc.s from the .same .sKadc may be 
exposed to two environments, the first narrow, rigid, and honiugciiu- 
ous, the second wide, flexible, and licterogencovKs. The observed 
members of the .second group will di.splay a variaiiilily in nccoi daiicc 
with the range of environmental excitations. Combining the two 
principles, wlicnevei' we have known and measuralilu variabilities of 
stock and known and measurable variabiliiie.s in cnvii'onnientid pres¬ 
sures, we can calculate the approximate relative coiurilmtions made 
by the two types of factors to the observed variability of developing 
individuals. For our purposes—^namely, llie di.scus.siun of intlividuul 
personality witli relatively little statistical generalization—the con- 
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ccpC nf the unity of the .‘tjvctific hutividual naluvc-iuirture field is as 
iinpuruiit as the fjui'siit»n nf decrees of dependence njion .stock vai'ia- 
Lion or upon eiuironinciiL variation. 

Since tlii.s is .sn, and Miu*e die heredity of the individual is a coii- 
sLant, whereas the ehvi.oninenl is a varinblc; oiiv task includes the 
aUdly of iiidiviilual nuitinuiiv ihnmgli the growth procc.ss, .showing 
the ways in whiili ilie primordial jmieiilialiiie.s of die individual 
develop as a result of the interaction oTihejiolentials with aconstiuiily 
clninging and exp.inding environing Held. At ev’ery jioint in die 
cxjninsion of tin: imlividual, new hereditary jKileiitiiditics ari.se; but 
at every point in dii.s exp.-uinloii, what i.s realiml in action Is not 
heredity jtloiii' hut the livid ivlalionKhips whicli potenliaVitics exhibit 
when liberated and focuM-d by the specific rei|uircineius of the 
world. 


Mni.ti-KAv.rou Dr.rr.iiMi nation 

Up to dlls point we have bvvn voiiivnt to think of (uic* licreditary 
factor, one gene, ;il ii time. Kor the great majoi'iiy of runciional 
cliaracUTi.stIc.s, however, it is clear (hat the number of conlrilmiing 
gone.H is many. U. C, 'I'lyon (jsige •(•«), In-eeding ral.s foi- dieii* 
"ln'iglitiK'.s.s" or "dullness" in learning a .specific, inuze, found lluiL 
many gene.s won* at work. 'Hic.sanie evidence for imilll-genu duiei’- 
miiuuioii appears in lUiH'.s .studies of the iniieriiance of temperamenls 
(page -Hi], It is generally agreed that the traits of leiuperaincnt 
which cliDerciuialc varuui.s breed.s and rain'ilies of dogs are not 
reducible to .single genc.s. Toinperaineiual diflerence.s appear in 
puppyhoiKj and are .stable iiml depemlablu enoiigi) U> l)e of great coin- 
inercial iinjionancc. Hut they do not xSeem so very diilci'ent from the 
varialioiiN in lempcraniviit lomid by Uulh Wa.sliliuni in a group of 
forty infaius whom .she siudu’d monih by month dirougli die lir.sL year 
of life and who maiuiaineil (lieir chai’acleiimic jolly, .soriiher, or 
cxpressinnle.ss U'njjierimH*ni.s in an experhneninl siuiaiioii. Nor arc 
these inontli-io-uioiuh coniimiiiics bo very dininent from the eon- 
limiitie.s llirmigli die first two years reported by Sliirloy in lirr study 
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of the personalities of Lwciity-fivc cliilcli'cn in conjunction witli sKtrlie.s 
of their motor and intellectual growth (cf. page fi'n). Likewise 
suggestive of multi-factor inheritance, ratlier tliaii of .single genes, are 
die data of Jost and Sonlag, showing tlv.it m vasomolov persistence, 
heart and respiration period, and other aiUononiiially controlled 
processes, the resemblance of identical twins is greater than that of 
sibs, and of sibs greater than that of random pair.s, bill is'itli .some 
overlapping of groups. 

So, though it is more convenient to think of single genes, die 
fact seems to be that every one of the traits we are dealing with 
involves continiiities, with an unbroken sweep from one extreme to 
another; and this means not a single gene, acting on an all-or-nonc 
basis, but a multiplicity of genes. Tlic evidence tmlay converges to 
indicate on the one hand the cnorinovts imjiortance of hei’C’dity, and 
on the other hand its operation throiigli highly eoinjdex syndrome.s 
in which, iu spite of the present exjierimental and inatliem.itical 
skill, very few single-gcnc factor.s related to jier.sonality lias’e been 
found, 

The complexity is such that at tiine.s we may he tem)Ued to uhandon 
analysis and argue for the global or mHi-alouiic cluuMcter of such 
functional attributes. 13ut this would defeat our juirpjj.se. That 
exquisite global unity to winch Goldstein refers has been acliieved 
empirically by nature by the atomic tnelhod, i,e., by llie deN'elopinent 
of discontinuous and isolablc gcnc.s. The re.solving power of a tele¬ 
scope may be insufficient to reveal a double .star, and tiie i‘e.s(>lving 
power of psychological methods may be insulFiciLMU to rcN^eal the coin- 
ponents in a complex pattern; but as the tcchvikjue impviwes, the 
specification of components becomes more exact. Whether we are 
actually dealing with a liomogcnoous or global proce.ss oi* will] one 
which merely mms global (because the re.solving jxiwer of our 
methods is inadequate) is aUvay.s an empirical ijucMion to he pic- 
judged not in terms of c.slbeLic simjdicily but in icimi.s of available 
Imowledge regarding dynamics. In the case of lieredity and many 
aspects of early embryology wc do know by Ivaiisj^laiAting or excising 
tissues what the atomic influences are and how they work. 
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Tliuri* urc, iiulucil, numtlcsfi instaiu'e.s in ^vlnc]l aloiius ucutraiiv.c 
or .sLabili/u umnlirr and inhcr iiiNtance.H in \v)iirh tlipy faL'ilitatc, 
aritlinudiially m' utluTuisL** uiu* aiinduT's oflacls. I'or practical pur¬ 
poses wc UK' rri'fpu'inly more laniccnu'il witli the dynamic pattern of 
iiiicrai'i'mii tlian with ihc hU'iiiirK aiKiii of tin* comimuents, iuid fortu- 
natc'ly (Ik* cIim nvciy of iy|K*.s tirocpiilibriuiii i.s oCtm po.s.siljlc wUhout 
a full uiulfi'.standing of ilk* loives wliidi arc countcrpoi.sod one to 
anollicr. An cxainplo Is the UHiceplioii hioLvpes devuhjpcd l)y tliu 
llaliiu) M Iiihj! oranilji'upulo^y over half u reiuiny a|^’'o, and Ijy Krelsrli- 
mcr aiul by iSIicUIoti ufid liis collabonitotvS in receiu yciirs (i»age 
It is <iuiie p(i‘*silile liiut llicrc exist fundainental anil di.scoii- 
thnious lyjH's of Innlily and psychological organizaiuni, pure types 
kliioli, like pure elieuiieals cnnstiiutc theoretical clues to all the 
empirical ennrushm due to inipuriiies or overlapjdngs (page 710). 
Hut however suuessful tliese iyjK>logical inelhod.s may uUinialcly he, 
ihii fiiil is that the individml remains .salieni and imyiL’lding wiihin 
the type, iliai hi' a(iji(‘ars all over lire type, or helwccii tyjjes, or wliej-e 
types oNerlaji. In loiurast witii ilie enovinouK vll'orL leipiiied to 
ctDiviiire one's lollcaguv that there are any lyjn’s iii all—types wliich 
at best hold Hilly in a broadly general and ahsiraci .sense—ojie is 
thrown hour hy hour Into coittacl with imiividuaiily \s')iieli luaiie.s even 
a ]>riniary classilicalion into types very dillieuU, and ihen ealls for a 
long Sjn'illicaiioii id'.suljiypes, overlaps, inipuriiies, and cnmplieaiions. 
We are chisitig no doors upon types; we aie merely noting tluu the 
very faet of nuihi-geiic deierminaiion and the confusion aiul criss¬ 
crossing that llue.Keii or trip up every vtMtiure toward ivfiing, Mill 
leave ns jniinarily with the j»ri»hleiii id'complex individuality, wliicli 
necessitates em|)irii'ally as many lyiies as there lire persons. 

The cuniplexity is ahitosl friglueniiig. The more exact Unowledge 
of hen'iliia''v resemidanre wbieli has come to us IVom ihe study of 
Iclentiial twins, ol’oi'dlnary sihliiigs, ofilK* Dionne (|u}ntupleis, and of 
Ollier draiiiiitie eNperiiurnis of naiure, has indieaU'd dial where we 
know ilii! niosi ilu* jnohlein.s iirp.syihoh)gical iierediiy are the most 
biillljng.'riiu.s iileniical iwhis reiired apart may projmrly be regardi-d as 
"leiniJeraineiit.illy" alike but ".sodally" much less alike, Yei; the two 
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terms clearly overlap to a large cxLeiit; and on llic critical question as 
to Itow much temperamental similarity there is, and the degree to 
which it influences social adjustment, we still struggle with vague uml 
unsatisfactory data, If there were simple discontiiiuitie.v, simjde 
all-or-none traits, the problem would be relalix’cly Htraightlbr- 
ward. The "quints” have taught us the lesson well. Though accord¬ 
ing to all professional testimony this sisiership of live Is uni-ovular, 
all sharing the same heredity, and though they wei’e for a long time 
brought up in an extraordinarily uniform fashion, tlicy early di.sphiyed 
very different personalities. One may fall hack here uj)on hyjjotbe.sea 
regarding uterine position and accidental favoritism on the part of the 
nurses, and develop interesting theories about the .sistcr.s* inter- 
stiinulation in tlieir own little world. The one emjiirical fact of 
which we can really be sure is that neither the genetic nor the environ¬ 
mental forces were as simple and homogeneous as they lonkevl. A. 
inultiplicity of factors is clearly at work both in the genetic and in ilic 
environmental spheres. 

As hichat suggested long ago, lissmj needs are (ddev, more 
fundamental, than the structure of the neural coiiimunicathm .sy.sleins, 
In the progressive dlffercnliatioii and elaboration wliich nvaUe uj) .so 
much of the subject matter ofg/’oroM, the bicicheniical lias the lion'.s 
share, find the biochemist consequently ha.s the lion's .shave of the 
research tools and of the data for this enterprise. To understand 
growth, as to lUKlerstand lije^ one sCikIIcs the cliemlslry of cry.sial.s 
and of colloids; the chemistry of food and niuriiion; the chemical 
nature of enzymes, of metabolism, and of self-repair; the chemistry 
and physiology of cincrging tissues and tissue systems, and of iltf- 
Jere?iiinl growth in diffcreiit regions; and behind all these, the chemical 
balances and reciprocities that express thein.selve.s a.s the organism 
becomes larger and its parUi become recognizably di.siijici. 'i'lic nerv¬ 
ous system appears slowly, and for along time hold.s a .sulxjrdinaic 
position, rt.s properties depend partly on the prevailing cliemisiry of 
non-neural organs; it lakes over a regulatory funciion only .slowly, 
and under conditions of responsibility shared thvougliout by the bio¬ 
chemical system. We do not mean to labor the obvious fact that iho 
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ncrv'ous sy.stvtn if« itself a liieniieal .syati-‘Ui aiul its tran.siTii.ssion of 
impulses a rheinical pi<K.f.s55; railicr, wc mean thai coiuplcicly iion- 
ncural huKliemisirv never wiilulrawa altogcLlier into tlio biidi- 
gi-oLijjii In ^ivf ilu* ni')*vouH sy.sJein an entirely free hanil in tliase 
ccmi['lex n-^iilainry pnK'cssca to whidi ihc spei-tiitor gives ihci name 
'‘]M,T.snnaliiy." 

The hitMlii'iiru’al sysleiu may well prove lo be carrying annilicr 
iTspimsibilily; il inuy be J'biying a larger rtjle tlian we llunigbl in iIjl* 
early ilevc‘lM|irnenl nf the reiarul iiei-vmis .syj’Umi. IL was iiisnuiuiry 
iiol l('ng ago in li.ue liie iiuliviilual ilillerences in nervems systems 
direiilv in rimilun.uitins «f ciTtain genes which in ihcnuselves were 
lilt' -spLi'ilic JcH‘riiiiiiers of a gniMl or porm neural imiuliici. If ilie brain 
i\,is gocid, ibis was Ijcc.iiim* the genes priKlucing ilic l)niin were gcinJ. 
The issue has Iweii cmnplicaial. Iiovever, l)y ilm discovery of genes 
wliich liy piaying a role in ibe development of ibe biocbeiuical .sy.sieiu 
iillecl ibe growing nerve cells. Thm Jervis, ))oi)ng tliai iniliviilu.ils 
with a rare hut S'cry delhiiic type of iiieiital defect regularly sliiiw 
pltenylpyruvlc acid in ihe urine, demonslraied iluil liiis specilic (v/w of 
jnejilal ilcfeet (not jiiemal tlefeci in general) is a .simple Mendelian 
dojninuiu. (A siinple Memleliaii trail is one due U) a single gene; a trait 
isdoiniiiiini ifiiap(K'ar.s when iliegcneroritis received from one p.nenl 
despite the fact that a gene for anoiluT trail, incoinpaiible with the 
fii.sii is Rseiveil front ibv other |ureni.) He traced dm family trees 
of .siuiie 17on individuals, ami found that iIki jdienylj'yi'uvic. trail 
appeared in the fe<jnlr(‘d Mendehan proporUons, If, moi'eover, ihert; 
are .seven ihildren in a family, four of whom Inive tlii.s type of nu-iual 
deftvl, the Ollier ibree being normal, the four will sliow plienylpyruvic 
acid in the urine, die oilier ihrcc will nol. Now ol)\‘iou,4ly jilicnyl- 
pynivie acid is nol die ‘'clue to intelligence.” It i.s an intermediary 
puiducl of inetaliolisni, and apparently Is so highly lo.xic. dial it 
damages die growing nerve cells. In sliort, it is nol "tin* genes for 
neural growili” that are wuniingin iheindividual; il i.s du‘genes for a 
biiHheinicai iraii dial iire at fiiull. If il be asked wliclliej* die 
w’hole sitnaiiim is net envlroninenial, cinpliasi.s’ mu.st be placed on 
die nature of die initial finding. The biochemical didiculty is Mcndc- 
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lian; it appears in some of the children in a raiiiily hut not in others’, 
and it ci‘ip]iles mentally those wlion> it slrihes. We may L'omI)ine two 
general hypotheses; Instead of the older procedure (tF endeavoi inp; to 
show that individual human traits arc simple Memlelian iliiinu’ter.s, 
we must be prcpai'cd to j'ccogiilzc t(Klay thateadi ir.iit may Iji; either 
single-gene- or multi-genc-delermincd, with the prohahilities in tlie 
latter cUrccLion, and that each trait may he either a direct t)r an indirect 
reflection of a gene situation, again w'idi the proi)aI)ililies in llie latter 
direction. 

Tile process of differentiation in the growing individual must in llie 
first instance be largely chemical, involving the nornuil metabolic, 
processes and the continuous action of cn/.ynies. Areas which a]ij)ear 
to be bioclieinically hoinogoneous undergo progressive dilferenliii- 
tioninto biochemically distinct regions. Spatial, thcrtnal, and gravita¬ 
tional facLoi’s exert different influences in dijferenl region.s-, but they 
do not explain the form whicli the dilferentiaiion jiroces.s reveals, Kor 
even .i liigh degree of unity in thc.se .spatial, gravitational, and llu-nnal 
factors from one specie.? to another within a genus .still jiennii.s ihe 
emergence of striking dificrcncc.s in .specie.? whicli are known to lie 
due to distinct dilferences of genetic structure, and the clieniieid 
modification of early growtlisliow.s clearly that theclieniieal jiroperlic.s 
of cells set liini ts upon the properties of organs which may appear and 
the time of their appearance. 

Matujiation 

In studying tlie emergence of organs, w'c find our.selves confronted 
by Herbert Spencer'.? conception of differential ion from a haiiitiireneouj: 
matrix. The homogeneity is far from absolute, and reciprocal relation.s 
arc present both between the somewhat lieterogcncou.s elemenl.s in 
the matrix and between them and the somewhat heterogeneous forces 
surrounding the organism. Spencer’s formulation i.s neverthelcs.s 
sound in the broad sense that all growth hivolvc.s a jirogres.sivc 
sharpening or accciituation of those diflcrcnce.? whicli at lii’.s'l appear 
slight or blurred. 'When contrasted, for example, with "prc-formisin,'' 
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wh'icli Intltls lliat alt ilio jiarLs iiuisl lie present in the genn if ihc^ lire 
to ajijH'.u* in llin ailult, ilie iclafive (VJirertno.ss r>f the Spencerian view 
beeoini's rviiU iu. hy numiv.uinn wc shall mean .simply thi.s progres¬ 
sive cliHeremiiitidii (Vtirn the noii-spL’ciflo to the specific. 

In till’ same general sense, the relative correcine.'i.s of IJaecker.s 
liingeni'iir law most hi* ailniidetl, to the ellcct that as itie organism 
grows it p.ivsi's thrnugli phases .similar to plwse.s In the evolutionary 
history of the sjusics. Thu luiinan imlivicluul not only hctray.s In.s 
aijiiatii’ani estry in tlir early months'of [ircnatal life; hut. resenihlcs liis 
imiinnialian hrelliren in form aiul function until ahoui half llie gesiu- 
lioii perliKl is over; he does not take on the clianu-teri.sLically human 
trails nnlii the time of Ihrth upprotiches. To sliow lliul tliere an; many 
omissions, imwlilii alions, ami iranspoMUons i.s appropriate if one i.s in 
danger of roolhanly generaU/.ation; Iml for general orientation pur- 
pose.s it is inijnirUmi to rciuenilier dial human hulividualiiy ha.s its 
richness, Its flixtinriiveness, largely herau.se it i.s superposed, as a very 
complex end restilt, upon a develojanental continuity. 

Ill terms o( the ollen-ipioleil researches of Cogliill, development 
arises “indiwilujlion wit)H» ilie li>ia} muss" laiJier llian from 
awTedon of originally dtsliiiet particles. The expeidinents of Kuo 
with elm k eiiihryos and of Avery wlih prematurely delivered guinea 
pigs lend to sLijiport Oils hypothesis, for the redex are aj)peiu\s not at 
the iiegiriiiing hut as iiulividiiuUoii lakes place. Siinllai'l}', .studies of 
infants removed ilirough Caesarean set'iion j)erniitLeil Minkowski lo 
shew that lite mass movements of the early iiumthB arc replaced only 
slowly by the .sperilic localized rcilex imii.s of the later monili.s. Tlic 
priH'c.ss of hirth leaves this slowly emerging individuation trend 
una/lected. The inraiit at hirth Is' .still developing, not only In ilio .sense 
of growing larger, hut in tlie .sense of imfokling, cxhii)iLing day hy 
day new I'uiudioiial units which have hecuiiie indlviduuKul, n.s CJesell 
1)114 .sliown, in terms- of ilie jicuial number of days of individual exist¬ 
ence .since conceinion. McClraw law dc.scriheil in detail the pr()ce.s.s o( 
iDL'oniolor devclopnmiil; Shirley, fullowing C'harlolli; IHihlci-'s early 
ohHervaiion.H, jire.seriled a ''maturation sixpiencc" of patterns a\)penr- 
ing in rouglily the same order from one infant lo another. 
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rt becomes probable that pj-actically all tlic plicnonicna of tlic 
inFitnration sequence ordinarily studied are dcpcMulent iq)nn ilifFereiitia- 
tion \vi tliin tlic central nej'vous system trareable to tlie functional ri])en- 
ing of coiinecLor systems, the action of llic iowci' systems of the brain 
stem and cord being much more uniform and preclietiiljle lltan iltal of 
tile liighcr centers. The result is that action .sysicm.s can be wiUcbed hi 
their development, llicir integrated form observed more ca.sily and 
clearly than is the case with the coinnuinicalUm .sy.slems wliicli I’etpiirc 
the control of higher centers. 

But this does not mean that the whole prcice.ss of maturation from 
the gcncrfil to the .specific, from the difiiisc to llic well ordered, 
results from an inevitable clockwork re.sideiu in die genc.s or li.ssues of 
the embryo; iL depends upon interaction of embryo and uterine 
environment. Some of it indeed may result from die inoveijicnis of 
the mother and of the fetus itself, and some of it may result from intra¬ 
uterine learning. Muscular movcincnls cTicilc<l ujmn .specific .stiniiila- 
tion from newly formed organs must certainly work jointly with n 
maturation process dependent upon anabolic and Itauibolic proce.s.se.s, 
and growth and exercise occur together. Dinhse vesjMmses will lie 
replaced more and more by specific re.spon.seH, partly l)ci'aust* ele¬ 
ments in the chaos arc being dropped out and others fixaietl. After 
birth, also, as well as before, interaction widi the enviumincni con¬ 
tributes to maturation. 

The same logic applies to the maturation of molive.s or nced.s. 
Since need patterns depend upon both the emergence of organs and 
the emergence of more and more specific connector sysicnis, ibero 
are, by ilie time of birth, highly complex need patterns or systems of 
iiUcrrclations between needs; but there is far Ic.i.s complexity than wc 
should expect to find at a year or two after birth, The organism at 
birth is not only functionally incomplete in dm sense ofhelplessnc.Hs 
and dependence; it i.s incomplete with rcsimct to Us behavior potentiali¬ 
ties just as clearly as it is with respect to Us Icelli oi* sluill or .skeletal 
structure. No specification of human motives or liuman behavior based 
upon the neonate as a model is any more serviceable tlian tlie specifica¬ 
tion of human dentition based on jaw and tooth structure at the lime 
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of birth; innlivos, as imub as Iccili, arc a function of clevclopmciunl 

\\'{‘ an’ a^aiii dealing with tin; |n'iiu'i|ik nf orgiini!.in-fnvironnicnt 
inU’ifli lli*n, ‘rlioro cxinI*' in lliu iirnnalL* a .systoni ofdieiniral p(»tL‘n- 
lialilic’s- wlihli luiflrr ctTUbi nulriiional and cultural auidil'uins wilt 
jKTinit iIjc L'nu-r^friii‘f nf “liuiiwu naiiiro,” a liujiKin jiaturu wIjIcIi will 
vary soincwhal from clinic to (‘lime as miintional and culLurul con- 
dilbins [k-nnil. In i^nuTal, wide e.xircim'.s ofniitriiioii will be rctiuhctl 
to pnHlucc liirj^c dilicrcnccs in motor structure, ami ihe .same is true 
for cultural exircnit's. Hut cuUuimI conditiofis lio vary throuf^li fan-' 
tastic cMrcincs, and the rcali/cd Iniiiian iiaUn-e t^f tlie adult doc.s 
present pnifoundly \’aryin|^ (iaitc-nis{t.1iapters To .speak of a 

single linm.m nature running ilirougli all lilstorical iind jirc.sent cul¬ 
tural condiiinns couki mean tiuly a |iotcnii:il huniaii nauii’e*-a lium.ni 
nature inde)*einU’nt of cultural and devclojimental coiuliiUms—wliicli 
from (Ik pivsent point <if view i.s as iiieauinglcss ns a luinain natiiru 
inilc|K‘ndeiit of all .spmliable conditions of nuiriiiuii, clinv.iLe, or 
c.-sen'isv. 

'Ilie order in ssliich trails ajijMsir is dellniudy not a (fue.siion of 
heredity alone. Anderson jHiiniK out that dut ordei' of di'veIr>|)nieiiL 
ofresjHUtM* jiatii'i'iis ~"ihe maturation sci|uenctr/‘ as Slfirley delincs It 
—di'lHitds piirily on interaction with the eiivironineiu. 'i’lie child 
nuisi stand bifore lie can walk; be must lie able to fixate visually 
before lie can reach for a dangling ohject. Anderson helieve.s that 
all ihniiigli the list of maturing resjmnse.s, strucline and funeiion at a 
given level, and the lyjip of cnviroimient in wliicli they permit the 
cliiid to fmiciion, set die stage and delcnnine wliat must mature next. 
We are dealing villi no foreorduiiuil destiny, but witli i’unctionul 
Jiecc.ssilie.s. 

The view arlopU'tl here makes use of Andersnii'n .Huggesiiou hut 
goes considi'iMldy furilier in deliiiing ilu* eondiiioiis vliicb permit 
inaiuraiion. Nm only practice in die more obvious sense, but the 
very siruciural and fuiuiional cimdiiioii.s i>f growth ihelf, force at 
every jmiiu the evolution of Kuccecding possibiliile.s. There is no 
reason to insist dial formal opportunities foi* jiraeticc are of any nioj-e 
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importfince than oppoj'tunitics olTcrcd by llic busic bioclieiiiical ami 
neural conditions of life. The maturation sequence is indet'd no clock- 
work system; it shows the variabUity which \vc should exi)fci in 
view of the plastic characlcT, the dynninic ctpiilihriuiu, which chaiMc- 
tej'ixes life itself. Broadly, however, tlje jiiaLiuMlitni .stages nui.sl 
depend in part upon exercise, because cxcrci.se is jiarL of die jirocess 
by wliich I’cgions arc moi'c iiUiiiiately iiUeifotiiic’ctcd. 'Hiere \s'<niltl 
be no more meaning, from the present point of view, in insisting tm a 
foreordained evolution from the genes alone, than there would he in 
insisting on a foreordained pattern of exeix’ise imposed on tlie ebild. 
Moreover, the elfecL of jn-aedee is likely to depend largely on bio¬ 
logical readiness, and practice itself is likely to do it.s work a.s an aspect 
of a system, not as an isolated agent. 

Dennis has indeed shown diat develojimenl can go on wi ilioiii social 
stimulation; even the llopi child, after monUis on a cradle-hoaril, is 
rcadj^ to walk when the occa.sion come.s. Yet ilui’ing Inmr.s wlieii Im 
is not on the cradle board, there i.s' “practice" tif a .soi’i. Quaniitalivc 
studies of shnilar function.s in aiiimul.v, .siitk as .Slu'panl and 
studies of pecking in chicks and hVomine's .sludie.s of swimming ])i 
tadpoles, suggest tliat the maturation pattern is (juanlilatively diflur- 
ent in practiced and in unpraciiccd organiani.s; why die nuiiuraiion 
phenomena in man should be entirely determined l)y inner fuciors is 
not at all evident. 

But however and whenever it occurs, (lidereiuiation .■sets the .stage 
for a later process, that of integration. As llei'beri Sjieiiccr lir.sL 
pointed out and as Heinz Werner lias documented so ftilly, the growlii 
l^roccss iicccssai’ily entails three developmental levei.s; (l) « Im'l of 
global, undifferentiated mass aclivily; ( 2 ) 0 let)el of differnifialed parts, 
each acting more or less autonomoKsly; (s) «level (f inlegrafcil aclion Inisi’d 
upon interdependence of iheparts. (Tlic plirnsing, not the idea, i.s die 
writer's.) When there are specific parts, there can he, interaciiiin; they 
can constitute a patLern. This third and highest level of luiictioning 
can occur only wlicn the two other levels—the g'lohal iiml the diller- 
entiated—have preceded. These levels will ajjpeai' wlieilicr we are 
dealing with growth, with learning, or with the Lynleal interaction 
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of the Uvi). We sliuU linve iKCitsioii to refer frequently to these llirce 
levels of tlevelujonenl. 

Id il)L' li^ltl of the roiu'eplioii of levels, the statement that the 
organism itMi is ".ik a whole" lias a dilR'reiit ineaniii^ at each stage of 
devc'lnjiitifiit. Diffuse whuh'iivss nt the first level of dc\'elopineiU is 
diderciit fnirii the tiK»rf uitd more Jidfiruluifed wholeness exhibited 
at (111* sit niul level in the inaliiralion plieiioineiia, and differs n},Min 
from dll' niUirriiUif wholeness wliieli ajipeui's when llie dill'erentinLed 
functions aihieve a siahle, urliruhiled iiitenlependuncc. 

Yet with reference to all orgaiiiMiiic philostiphies wliich stress 
totality, oinpliasis needs to lie placed upon the continuum that exists 
liciween levels oin* and two, i.e., Iielwecn pure undiHerenlialeilness at 
die one iheoieUc.d exireme and ahsolule .shai jiness of dlirereniiaiion 
at llu! other, and lihewisv on ilu* eomiuuuin hciween the seioiul level, 
coiiijilcie dilleri’Miimion, ami llu* llnnl level, coinplule integration. 
Tlicse extreme or pure cases are seldom compielelv realiziil in hict, 
hut cnonnoiis \-arjatioi)s exist which can he ranged hctvveeii the 
oxireines, Tlie {iriiuifile of increasing .specilicily ).s a needed one, bill 
it ]i;js to do wiili tlie tYhith'e diMiiiguisliahility of comjmncnis which 
arc iicv'cr merged in an ahsidute Npciiceriaii homogeneity, hut arc 
also never arrayed lihe separate notices ou the Imlletiri hoard to be 
put up and lahen down as complete units. 

The -steps in dillercmiaiion and iiUegraiion are, moreover, soinc- 
times rever.sihle. Uni'creniiution may In; lost in di.seiise or even in 
IVuMrailoii (if. page liri), so that global, stage-one coiulifums recur. 
So, loo, iiiLegiMiioii may he lost, penniuing reeslabUshmeiU of the 
second, dillereuiiuleil stage, whether in abscnl-ininded and other "dis- 
siwiiilcd'' .states of daily life or in sucli experiments as lliosc of Gii'den 
and Culler (]*age M'ii/i), wlm hy means of drugs have separuUul the 
dog'.s haliit sysieiii into two suhsy.sleins. Though movement from 
guncral to >)iecilic is tlie rule, einhryology .shows .soims icgreSHions, 
some Instances of ri-uirn to the more general response, just us the 
child or adult may pass from a (.Dmliiion of .sliarp checkerboard dif- 
fercnilaiion to the niu.st deticifui.s' relaxed di.s.soliuion or die most 
frenzied ''decerebrate" chao.s. Tite three .stagc.s in development 
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char’acteristically appear in the oi^er named, but n .step bai k and tlien 
foi’warci again is fretpiciuly observed. And ahmg.ddc the didercJUiated 
and the integrated, some of the original iindi/lbr'ciitiated .survives. 
Not only i.s it especially likely to emerge when the hiteiMlerived 
structures arc weakened; it is present all the time as ail energy stutive 
closely related to activity level, to oulgoingnc's.s and ereaiivcness. 
Moreover, the lioinogeneity, the lliiidiiy of tlie syslcMii I.s iirs’er the 
absolute fluidity of a theoretical thernio-dynunnc sy.sleni, with eveii- 
ness of spread in all directions; and the capacity for clo.ivage and fin- 
integration depends botl> upon tlic developnientul level and upon 
the individual con.slitution. This last principle, the principle nf 
individuality, is involved in the psycliiatric analysis of di.ssoi-iation, in 
the cicpcriinental study of "cleavage cai)aciiy," in the ahiliiy to do 
two thing.s at once, and in the Rorschach emplmsis upim ''inlegruling 
power." 

There is good reason why the very principle of conumunding 
should nccc.ssitatc recognition of the principle t>r lUiidiiy. 'riiu energies 
concentrated in the various parts of the body-'-iensinns we may call 
them—spread like jipple.s and make contact will) one iinollier; a 
general tension level thus tends to be eHtabli.siicd, IHit llic tension never 
spreads with absolute evenness, and hence varion.s tension levels 
are present at a given time widiin the organism. In conHcipience, the 
integration of tensions within tlic structure is no mere joint rusuluint 
of many localized tensions active at a given lime. Rather, it i.s an 
expression of the functional doiiilnance of some reglon.s o\’cr oihcr.H, 
all contributing, however, to the behavior pattcj-n. 

At the cros.s section of a moment in lime, one may speak of the 
integration of all tension.s in a momentary tension piUteni. I'hc lime 
dimension mu.st be included, because a tension is not only a .slate, it is 
also a temporal process. Moreover, tile develojmumtal level <»f the 
individual partially determines the case with which local ten.sion will 
spread (the I'igidity or fluidity of boundaries, a.s Ixiwin would say). 
In the simpler functions, the younger the child, ihc greater the 
plasticity, Some kinds of flexibility incrca.se, to be sure, widi age; 
two- to four-year-olds may be very rigid—because anxious—-in 
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sLtuatioiis whore six-ycviv-dels sluw (lexibility. liut in general liolh 
growlli anil loarning huUtl struoiure to replace lUiUlUy. Thus tlie 
cliiUl’s cajirii'iiy for jihriipl rlningos in iiiooil anil intcroiit rellools tlin 
lack cif tho5c sliui‘(»ly clilfcrentiatett objectives wlucli liold the adult at 
a task for liimr.s. 

Clhlilrcn helray ihoir iinliviikiality partly in iho Leinpn of llicir 
nmliinitinn; and when \vc turn to ilie mure nuuplex jihcnoinena, 
indiviikudily is so .striking (hat many have despairL’i! of trating it to 
"lawful'’ principles. Shirley’s data, laiwever, permit u.s in view indi- 
viihialily in the hroud, dynanne interrclalinii.s heiween the dilferent 
a.sperlf of bel»;n’inr, diirerence.s wbicli we slnniltl not luf.sllale In call 
didereiices in ‘'lemperaineni.’’ Kor example, (he proclivity to do 
things "othei‘ than diose demanded hy the test .situation” —a trait 
which iiinoiig infants sve might call either “negaliviMn" ur "ingenuity" 
- i.s remarkably enn,d.s'teiit iimnili hy inoiiih. 

There i.s, moreover, maturation not only of redex and of curchrul 
patterns, but of hiocliemual pallern.s, m in the eiulocrines—.spis 
cilu'idly, sexual maturiulon phenomena in aliuo.si com)deic iiuleinind- 
eMce<ifvvhaLi5 giiingon in die central nervous .system (i.f. ])agu lOl), 
With the iU'celeralioii of activity of the anterior pituitary there ciinu's 
not only accelerated hody growth imt a .shift In the jdiy.siological sy.s- 
tein ihjit spells Hexual dUlerenliatioii ami .sexiiiil maturing; j)aralU:l 
to tlic.scj phy.siological cliange.s iKisir p.sycJiological (“liangCM. More¬ 
over, as the iiliy.siologieally umiuring pattern tidies a ciianicierislio 
individuali'/etl form in each person, the psycludugical puherty change.s 
relk'Ctan individualily tliat appears in every clinical apjnuieli, wlu'llier 
by f|ueslkiiuuure, Uor.schacli le.sl, or re.spmwe to interview. 

IluL changes in heliuviov witli age arise also from other principle.s 
beside.^ maturation. Any .sjwiru: developmental proce.ss inay be of any 
one of tliree lype.s (llnuigh lliey may he roinbined In actuality, they 
require sharp diHerenllallon ul (he theoretical level): (l) We may he 
dealing wiili true maturation, a matter of the e.slabli.slmieni of new 
functional relations within the body, a.s just described, (d) New 
bcliavior may result from .sheer change in body proportions; e.g., the 
size or weight of the cliild may permit new postural ro.s(K)iisea, no 
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new nervous elements being added, (fl) Tlie same oi-ganiMn ronfrniu- 
ing a series of dilVerent siluations must pahs thr^mgU a seiptencc of 
behavior elicited by the various types of siiinuluiinii, ilie infimt’s 
behavior depending to some cxleniupon the lacl iliat dillbrcut aspects 
of the environment act upon children of dlllerenl ages. 

With respect Co tins last point the Spencfr roi’nnilalion aiul, as 
far as we are aware, every modem forimdalion of inalniviiion ilieory •— 
is defective in the light of present physical and l)iiihtgic,d hnnwh-dge. 
The differentiated fields arc pro]>crtie.s not .simply of oiganisnis, but 
of organism-environment relations. It i.s lUU williin the eiic.ijcsuliiUsl 
individual tliat i])c pi occss of cleavage and inlegratinn apjicar.s; il i.s 
witlun the lai'gcr coj)text of the life process, involving a ris ijiHK'iiy 
of outer and inner innuencc.s. A.s hclcclion hcuvecn dUlvr and inner 
worlds goes on, the differenlialcd products uji)»ear, deriving ilieir 
qualities as much from the na.lu,rc of the oulor world ius from the 
nature of the inner. This ha.s irnjmrtaiu iinjilicuiions r(U‘ ilie .sUjil\ of 
those mdWldual dilfcveuais in development svl\U'Uc<»ucevn the stvulent 
of personality. A.s each new trait or aspect of ilic individual beciancs 
manifest, it becomes a trait or aspect not of ti>s\n‘ sy^ti'H^s only but 
of field forces, The huUvkUial diffcrencc.s helwccn pi'iMni.s au? in the 
first instance, as well as in tiic last, allribules of tltu pi'ciialul or jmsL- 
natal biochemical or social field. 

The continuity in tiive Is a field coiuhiuiiy a.s well, A.h .soon a,s 
emphasis is placed upon the lime dimen.sion and ihc organi.sin is seen 
to be in ebb and flow with il.s environment, hoili locally and gom-rallY, 
and to be pursuing cycles of iuicniction (as ii\ ihe respiratory and 
locomotor process), attention swing.'; to the life .span as a whoU‘. I [ere 
there appear not only the general prohlems of growiii, of adapUiiion, 
of characteristic phases of living at difleient epuchs in personal exi.sl- 
ence, but also the vciy specific pcolilcius of the iuilividuid iilioNyiuvasy 
in growing, in adapting, in realizing the* .sptrilii' iiiodo.s tff living witii h 
are pcculia]’, in each phase, to an iiKlivUUwl per.s<m. Tlui field naturaUst 
and tlie biomcti’iv'tL liave long dealt with genciMl law.s- of indivitluiil 
growth and decline in living things; the data are ready for us. Hut tlie 
biographer, and in recent years the clinician, linve ordered for us in 
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chronologiial terms ilie tnateriul <»f many an indivithuil life', these tlata 
are ready. 'I'lie latter jTriuipH of data reveal anil partieulari/.e 

the p;<'iHT.d iluianiu.s nf lile iltanjre.s rallicr than Lran,sm»Un|r iliein; 
jier.sonaliiy I'cvealed more through Us eyile.s and treiuls than through 
its miss .MTlion, more through il.s (’ontinuities and rlisnijjlijniuie.s, 
llii'diigli rliangi' in its tissues and in its mtler w<irld, than tlirough any 
inveniciry nl' the traits of llm moment, however suhtle. This fact, 
Lhougli ignored in most of die proiile. mcthod.s of as.saying the indi¬ 
vidual, in\ olveil in die Inslory-laUing and the assessment of personal 
ovuhuik liial ajijiears in every systematic interview or eharaeici* 
sheieli. 





4. The Individual Constitution 

AS A result of the factors discussed in Cliajiier .% Individnnl "con¬ 
stitutions'' differ, die organic inalte-up redecling licrcdity-cnvlron- 
ment interactions. They differ spectacularly in si/.e, proporilon, 
strength, resistance to disease. Tliey differ also with i-fipecl lo 
receptors, striped and unstriped muscles, hiochoniical syKieins, and 
the autonomic, central, and peripheral nervous si'Menis. Tlieir dif- 
fej'cnces need to be seen iiot only in Lcj‘m.s of the normal and jialiio- 
loglcal, but ill terms of griulathins within the accepted range of the 
normal, Most of these iy))cs of vaiiallon are already the .subjecL of 
study by the biological sciences, and many of them bavc ali’eady been 
studied in relation to behavior syndromes, both local and general, 
temporary and peniianeiil, 

Most of these differences have not greatly inlei’c.sled a iisycbology 
concerned with generali'/aiioiis b^tsed on averages. TVadiiionally, for 
example, \vc liavc studied the general functions of the retina. W'lien 
"exceptions" were found wc .spoke of "color blindness," usually of 
two or tlireo sharply distinct types. Modern jneihod reveals many 
forms and gradations of "color weakne.s's,” and neie.ssarily many 
modes of hiterrcJation of the con.stitiiiional dispositions, \^'))ere, as 
in this instance, we have looked for differences, they Itave njipeared in 
abundance, It miiy be woidli tvhile to considei', boili at the faeiual 
level and at the level of hypotlicsis constructiun, the individual dif¬ 
ferences in constitutional make-up which participate in the jinx-ess of 
pGi’-sonaliiy development. 

Nothing could be more futile today ilian to assume (hat the Indi¬ 
vidual consLituLion Is a .simple algebraic .sum (tf .sudi consiiuiiional 
dispositions. The distance runner Is no .sum of leg nius(*les, oxygen 
utilization, and "nerve," nor is ibc musician the .sum of Lone enjoy¬ 
ment, ihyilimpGi’ceplion, and manual dexterity. lUiinaii trail.s, iiKJi'e- 
over, arc responses not to outer stimulation alone; they are simul- 
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laiicdusly rt:,s|K)n.s(.“» to inner .ttiinulation, wliitli in turn depends upon 
an unintLMTUjjlcd iiuier How of energies, jM.'niatting' iiii ejiergy tlisiri- 
luuion ihiiL is utii<iuc for eadi oi^gaiiiAiti. Each contntl nervous system 
responds in its own way to ungoin|r muscular activity in the arms or 
lejrs, just us the anus and legs respond diirerenily to impulses froiii 
tlilVerenL ventral nervous .systcniH. When iliccotnplexiiy ctl' these inner 
fiiiinuhiiion circuits is grasped, there will he less danger uf directly 
assigning a given fuiu lionul .signilicance to each organic charactcrisLic. 
This never juslilies the sUleinent that organic clniracleristics tire 
uniinjxirtnnL; hut, being organic, lliey spcalt nn organic iangimge and 
I'c'fuse to tmike liietnsclves undc'rstood through any other medium, 
.Since they arc organic, they involve a continuous reciprocity of 
inner aivd outer Coii’cs. Even tlu* most distinctive lierediiury dispo,si- 
lion, such ns l)ro\vn eye color, depends in some measure on growth 
fuciors (it diaiigcH during growth); and Uic moi’c IKiid funriiuiuil 
cliuracterisiics, like timidity, must lie cunstinuly walciied with leler- 
cnce to u Kulitio 1)UL unceasing ]>rocess of enviroinnenliil molding, 
'I'ltere is no room, tivr, for .special pleading lor ))ererlhy Jiny more 
tli.in for environnicjit. The task of the present chapter, however, is lu 
duliiui liudogicul uttrihutes as they are observed in tliu growing or 
tlie adult individual, and in this the description of aliribules is pri¬ 
mary, die nulure-nurUire (|tiesiion secondary. It will not l>e enough to 
ask wliedier Johnny and Jiinniy, twin vsons ofn New Yorit taxi driver, 
are alike, Wo niu.sL ask in what ways they are alilte. Moreover, tem¬ 
peramental dillerencc.'; ajijicar early which arc as striking as the 
inorpjiological siniilaritic.'i between the twins, One is more .sull- 
assnred, the oilier sliy. Thi.*? comiust sliows wjiy, if we arc to speak of 
pei-.sonality dt'.velo|iinent as a whole, we must first iteiniy.e the various 
uUrihutes of tlie functioning individual and con.skler the constitutional 
aHpecl of each iLiLrihute. 


.Si;N.‘fi)ii Y ANi> Am:<;Ti vn f^u amtj lis 

One may begin with reccjHor functions and dieir aLirilMiic.s, Do 
cliildrcn di/Fer in their tiire.sIiokLs for aensory siimulaLion.^ They very 
empliatically do, Individual diflerences in taste, smell, and pain 
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sensitivity fippejir soon afttir birth, atitl dilHifiiiiecs in amlitory .sensi¬ 
tivity likewise ajipear early. Diflbrcncc.s in visual aiul tartiiul funermn-s 
are hard to test at birth bin ajipear within the fu-ht six iinaulis. Other 
qLiflJUitativc attribuLc.s in the sciwory fiincdotis are the hiiencie.H or 
time lags—tlic periods during whicli .sUinulaiinn iiiu.st roiuimu* in 
oj'cler to elicit i-csponse—ajul corrfs)u«urnigly the lejigih ol llic iilier- 
disdiarge, tlie period during wliich activity cojiiimies after the .siininln.s 
iias ceased to act, 

The affective aspects of these sen.wry rc’.sponses are of .s])erlal 
importance. Somechildr’cn tiirii towaid lights, .souiuls, or loiK'he.s more 
actively than others. Color preferences arc di.siinct hi ciii'ly infancy. 
There is enougli unifonnity over the glolm to .suggest a broivd hio- 
logical basis for the main trond.s—a liking for ssvcft tasle.s, colors, 
rhythms, and u dislike for bitter lasle.s, cold, loud vuico.H; enough 
Variation between culture groups to .suggc.st the inllucnce of cultural 
emphasis; and cnougli individual dillcrcnco.s between children in the 
same family to suggest an individiuil goiiciic fiu:i(»r. Small infaiu.s 
clifTer considerably in the Uind.s of sound.s to which iluiy make po.si- 
live orientation.s, and very strikingly in llieir intcrcM in .soiuul In 
general. Recent worlc with the projective methods (cf. jiiigt* 701), in 
which children use clay, paste, cold cream, etc., to dai>i>le, me.s.s, create 
with as they like, reveals huge individual dillcrencc.s in tactual iiuoi*- 
est, ranging from ilic inactive and bored to the ileligincd gu.sli-guslier.s 
who love JiDiliing more tlian to touch richly, a.s anoilier inigliL .see oi* 
hearriclily. Individual ki)ic.sthcticdiirerenct*s are .suggested b}' a com¬ 
parison of active and pa.s.sive, rhytliinical and n<m-rliylhinit'al, finc- 
inuscle and largc-inusde users, activily-.s-trcamer.s and stoivand-goer.s. 

All such dilferencc.s as llic.se in tlie Aeiisory-aHective paiterJis arc 
present in infants as well as achilbs, ami denumsirahlc in free and iti 
experimental .situations. I’he aiiempi to (.U?rlvc any or ail of liicin fi’om 
indirect or bidden .source.s, a.s in the p.syclioaniilytic inciluxl, is alwtiys 
legitimate, but miust accept the burden of proof. Tile Itinds of dif¬ 
ferences we have described arc found among die inamintiliun young 
of many species, and develop smoothly williouL any need for tiie gross 
intervention of teaching, Our hypothesis, then, is iliai individuality 
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is reni'ir.lcd \'(iry onrly in sensory spheres of iiiicj’L'St, in selective 
ic.sponsc to the world of sensory .stiinuUitinn. vSensory interests arc 
looted in iiidividuiil farlor.s, as are other beluivini’ ilispositions, 

heyotid the (lucstioii (tf sheer aUcclivc response to simple stiinula- 
tion llierc is llie (juusium of the length of time required by a sliniulus 
before it brings its result‘-ilie ‘'wanning up"—and the length of 
lime before the new stimulus loses Us value, as brcaiglu out in Cush¬ 
ing's demonsli"iti(jn of the dlflerenees shown by little children in the 
time given to each new toy. Wo have, then, ihn3iigh(jut the material 
on infants’ free jday, many AUggeslions that rcccjitor functions and 
the associated adcctive resjHMises serve as initial clues to the direc¬ 
tion in Vr'liirli pci-sonal idi<»S3'ncrasy is llhely to move. 

Mr I-1.( 1 ou Qu Ai.i IILS 

Conslitulional factors expros-sed in the cllVclt))- .sy.stcin arc even 
more obvious. Individual dillerences in slriped-nmscle aclivii^’ appear, 
ffn't'.xninplc, in die records of arm ami leg activity made by niovenu'JiL 
tracings. In regard to the activity ofimstriped muscles, good oxainple.s 
of early hulivichial iliHerences appear in the drajlaioiy and gasiro- 
iiHc.slinid re.spon.ses to mdse. (It is not yet possible to say in what 
degi'ce all iliis depend.s on llte nui.selcs directly and in what dcgi'ce 
it ilepunds on ilic nervous control uf nuiscics.) In the functioning of 
the duct glands, huge individual vanabiUiy is to be expected; thi.s is 
sllo^vn by die fact that galvanoiiieiric woi'k recpiims veiy careful xSLudy 
of personal idiosyncrasy in the activity of the sweat glands, and that 
some conditictning experinienis retjuirc a long initial period to ascer¬ 
tain the subject's salivary secretory level. 

The diirerenees arc e([iiaiiy sli'ikiiig and of much grcalei* imj)ori'aucc 
in the case of the duciles.s or emlocrinc glands. Hero the endocrines 
will be hrielly Cdii.sidered in relation t<» eonsiUuiioJial dlllcrcnce.s. 
Their role ii\ niuiivation will be considered in the next chapUir. Indi¬ 
vidual din'ercncc.s in tliyroid oiUpui as measured by die b.tsal metaholic 
rale, though .somewhiii controllable niedieally are to .some oxLenl 
resistant to outside interferctjcc, a fact dial fils well with Siochard's 
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suggestions as to the heredity of endocrine patterns. The paralliyroids, 
ns gauged by calcium metabolism, tlifler mucli fi’Oin [leison to person, 
thyroid and parathyroids together ajipcaring tu play a role in die 
maintenance of emotional tone. (Either thyroid excess or paraihyroid 
deficiency seems to predispose to emotional instability, c.specially in 
the direction of iipprohensivencss; but cf. page £)8.) 'Die nnterioi* and 
posterior lobes of the pituitary are botl\ involved in inelabolie 
processes. There appear to be marked individual dincrences in die 
anterior pituitary, which is sometimes rcgaixled a.s' a .sxirl of "/nasier 
gland” or general regulating device for growlh in general and for 
sexual maturation in particular. Finally, the gonads, .sdinulated 
in growth partly by tlie accelerated activity of the anterior pituitary 
and partly by other interacting mcchani.Mns, helji to di'ierniine the 
wide differences in sexual maluraliun and in ihresliolds for Imih inner 
and outer sexual stimulation; the.se individual dilVei’ence.s are so 
gi*eat as to innlte some normal children at sixteen no more ndvi'inced 
sexually than others are at nine. 

It has become clear, however, from the many recent sUulies of 
sexual devciopinent that jio single factor (Ictcrmine.s tlie jii'ore.s.s of 
maturing, and that no single cxjirca.sion of sexual inuiurity con*elate.s 
perfectly with any other. 'Die primary and the various secondary .sex 
characLcri.siics of each individual do not appear all at once; often iheii' 
appearance is strung along over a ])erio<l of .several year.s. I’hiis die 
boy whose voice changes early may be the boy whose facial hair 
appears ratlier late. Doth sexes have both masculine and feminine 
Iiorniones, die main diflereiiccs being quantitative or a imitter of 
endocrine balance, But to say that the process is eomjdex doe.s not 
mean that it is unimportant, or that it is so dominated liy social 
factors as to be properly negligible. Transplantation of .sex ghuid.s 
from one animal to another indicates clearly that bodi sexual iiml 
general inaLuralion depend in large measure upon ihi.s one specific 
factor; for example, after endocrine changes, male vats build nusl.s and 
care for die young. Tlie study of personality changc.s in man in 
adolescence and in the period of .sexual aging, and the crmical e.sli- 
mate of individual gonad endowment, have tended to confirm and 
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recii^]>lKiFi7.c ibc iiii])ni tmicc of ihc hormone factoi* in jiuch psycho- 
variiihk'.s as sex interest, social aggressiveness, energy, 
viii'iiilh, tendcnic.ss, prolcclive attitudes towanl rhildren—citarncUT- 
islics uhlcli stem partly from the eiulocrine basis shared by llic two 
sexe*! ami partly from fartor.s tnore specifically iiinle or more 
cincally female, As we .sitall later see, variutunis in the definition of 
sex roles rrnni <iiie culture to atiotlier may in considerable inea.surc 
ri'clefine the aiutiulea of males and females, thougli it is not clear iluit 
lliey (jeeri'iile the geiicj-al biological dispositions. Directly perti¬ 
nent, hosvevor, to the present argument is the fact that the cultural 
enviinnment may alter die rate of sexual maturation, as shown in 
Franzblau'.s .study ofUani.sh and Italian giiisin Kiiropean and Ajneri- 
can habitats (page I(K)). The ilegree of this modifiability of the 
endoci'ine sy.stem l)y enviremmenlal pres-siirc is unltnoivn; but frmn 
her data uud from other studies it iijipears likely that sudi factors iut 
to accelerale <ir retard endocrine and other gr*owtli pjxjce.ssos, thmrgli 
nrrt to obliiei'atc or ba.sieaUy to recast them. 

Within the normal per.son and aside from "clinical lyjJtr.s" there 
appear to he at least three way.s in which die endocrine system may be 
related to personality syndromes: (i) I1ie endocrine products in the 
blood stream may lower the ihresliolds for iwiion patierns of boili 
unstript'd and stripeil muscles, predisposing both to atleciive and 
behavioral sensitivcjrcs.s of individiiaks to the behavior' of other per¬ 
sona. (o) When the ihre.shoM has been reached, the endocrine 
pi-oducl.s may inteir.sily un.siriped- (>r .slriped-nui.scle jinttci’iia, i;r cause 
them to cuniiiiuc longer, (a) 'I'lic cndocrincs may .serve as balancing 
facUJt'.s, facilUaiing oj' inliibiiing the proccs.se.s already at work in 
visceral or skeletal organs, and ctxirdinating .such aciivitie.s. 

When the Issue is stated in this way, it becomes clear tliiit in an 
inlerncting whole any one organ may be .said to be "coonlinaiing" 
the other organa, The striped inuade.s serve to couvdinuie the 
ii/i,sti'i])ed, and vice ver^a, and eiili<?i‘ or both ma}' .serve irj coordinate 
endocrine influences. There arc consequently two-way I'claiunis 
between endocrine pattejus of activity ami oilier pauern.s with wliidi 
the observer is marc directly in contact. In the icxtbouka of a quarter 
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century ago it was customary to define the propei’lies of ihc endocrine 
systein and to interpret llic behavior of clinical cases on the a.ssuinj>- 
tion that the clinical picture was siinjily llie result of a disordered 
endocrine balance. I3ut it has become more and more dear that [mt- 
terns of adjustment involving llie nei'vous s^’.slem liave a ])owitAi 1 
and continuous inJluencc upon the endocrine balance. Instead ol .say¬ 
ing, as once wc did, that hyperthyroidism produee.s a])prehensi\'e- 
ness, we now add that prolonged apprehcn.siveness may givti rise to 
hyperthyroidism. This whole problem will be more fvdly consideretl 
in the next chapter, Similarly wc look for psychogenic, i.e., primarily 
cerebral or vSyiiibolic patterns as clues to both .sinijile and complex 
endocrine disturbances. And in.stead of saying that siuli and such 
applies only in the excej)Lional or clinical case, we have come to .see 
that we are dealing with broad (lueslions of j)hysiology wlileii tran¬ 
scend our convenient dlsLinction between "normal" and "ahnurimil.*’ 

The term "psychosoniaiics" properly includes all the abov'e- 
mentioned rclalionships, and more bti.side.s'. (Aliliougli It is often 
limited to inslances in wliich a p.s 3 ’d)ological dislm‘l).in('c eX])re.s,scs 
itself in a physical disturbance, tliere .seem to he no .sound reasons for 
this limitation,) Psychosomatic medicine has shown liow personality 
dilTiculties may cxprcvss ihemselvcs in di.sea.se or in deviation from 
normal physiological functioning, The cflecis of chronic emolionul 
excitation may appear in temporarily or chronically di.sturhed func¬ 
tioning wliich in time manifcwlly affect.s llic physiological sy.slem and 
eventually may produce visible damage to ti.s.sue, Ga.stric disorders 
of a chemical and physiological type, eventuating in ulceration, may 
result from the tensions of chionic anxiety. 

Normal physiology and psychology appear to he iicglerLed by 
psychosomatic medicine (it is the pathology that i.s iiUeresiing to the 
physiciair). The discipline is, despite exceptions, .still at the* «lage 
which is represented by regarding higli blood jij’c.s.sure a.s jialhology, 
On this basis one cither has high blood iircs.sure or lie ha.s not. If lie 
has, this is a psychosomatic problem; if not, liicre is held to be no 
problem, no general implication of blood pre.ssurc for p.sychology. 
But, as Margaret Mead has pointed out, the cross-cultural study of 
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jwrsdiiality will novcr be acleijuatc as lonjr hh students of psycho- 
scunalirs ibluk cliielly in terms of Umsc marked cleviations from tlie 
normal which j^ive idse to gross clinical syiulroinc.s such as allergies 
and Inpertensions. Within tlie tuinnal range (jf iiersonallty in all cul¬ 
tures, stresses arc at work wliieh lend toward the j)rodue.lioii ofliyper- 
tcrisi<iMS, allergies, and the rest; and the general, (•ontinuous load or 
strain njicni the orgjinism involved in ihe primary iidjuslniciiL to the 
citUurc rmisl he understood If die secondary ki.icl oi' sli'ain of a .specific 
environiiicntal demand is lo be apprui.sed. In the .same way, tlie 
sallsfactioii.s, the [lO.sitivc fulfillinefit.s, have profound p.syt'ho.s‘ainatic 
con.scijuciu'c.s. 

A.s with die end(K‘rines, .so widi odicr hiocheinical sy.stcnis’ like 
those ofiiUeniU'diavy inetahoU.sni, we seem to have an initial genetic 
bins of ilic iiidividiiid (as .shown for example in ea.se or difik'nlty of 
bloodelotting), iiiit we lind coitsidevahle nionth-hy-inonili vanahility, 
controlhible partly through diet (e.g , viiamin K) and ])iirdy ihroitgli 
the general veginien and menial hygiene. We know le.s.s liere, hosv- 
cver, than sve tlo regarding eadoerine balaiiee. IlainineLl’s deinonstra- 
lion that eiuolioiial iiistalnlily in rlimeal eases lorrelales .suhsUuuially 
with liihUibilUy in die prodneus of inicnneiliary meiaholLsin slid 
IcnvL'H ti.s uiieerisiin a.s lo causal relulion.s; for juM a.s the euhural 
pre.s.sure.s may influence endoerine devclopmeiU, so the very facttu'.s 
that make ihe individual palient eiiioiionnlly nnsUible may lead lo di.s- 
turbed blocbcmical aelivily. The ability lo incur an "o.xygen debl," 
i,c., lo work for a lime wiiluuii ihe needed oxygen supjdy and still 
keep the lissuc.s going, has been shown by A. V. Hill to reflect some 
of tl)e deejdy ingi'aincii Innehomical idio.syncra.sics of the per.son; but 
even here the habii.s of hreaihing play a part and these al lime.s redeci 
early emotional experience--for example, chronic (ihougli often 
iineunsciou.s) feur .sinles. 

A Wfird or two on terminology. Ii might po.s.sibly lieheljilhl at ilii.s 
point to sugge.sL ilr.iE the term "temperament" be used to define .such 
prefli,s])o.siiioiis to one or another type of alll'ciive (or beliavioral) 
rc.sjnm.sc. Hut ilie term i.s in luse in many senses. It .seem.s best to make 
sparing u.5e of it (and of die term "cliaracter" foi' the same rea.son). 
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Tue Central and AuToNOMfc Ni^nvous .Sv.stiim.s* 

The evidence regarding inclividual confitituticiiial atlributcn of the 
central nervous system is of four types. We )m^'e first the liislological 
data, wliich indicate that dcvelopnicnl o( tlic various piirlH of the 
cerebral cortex follows distmet imlividunl pallevns, resulting in dif- 
fcreiit rates and ty])e,s of functional iiiaiuralioii; second, tlic; data from 
gross and microscopic anatomy, wliich show in the lower grades ol 
mental defect more and more inadeipiacy in ))otli the nuinlier and llie 
quality of nerve cells, leading to the presumption that athiglieiTevels, 
where the inieroscopc .serves ii.s le.ss well, there may he corresponding 
differences in cell adccpiacy; third, nninial pedigree data .suggesting 
indirectly a wide variability in brains that Is due to genetic I’actor.s; 
and fourth, direct pedigree and correlational siudie.s of human heing.s, 
involving comparisons of identical twins, siblings, first cousins, etc., 
and including parciu-chikl and graiulpnrcnt-giMndchiUl )’esenihl!mce. 
All four types of evidence may be .said to point In the same <lirei:liui); 
Filtliough lajgcly indirect, the evidence indicaie.s n fair case for llui 
inheritance of more or le.s.s superior or inferior adjusiment capai'ilies 
as mediated tlirough the central nervous .system. 

But we cannot stop with a consuleraiion of tlic "functional nde- 
quacy" of the central nervous system. There are many oiIum* imjmr- 
tant properties at which we must glance, ^ualiiaiive vuviahiliiy of 
various parts of the cortex may well be vcsponsible for difilyences h\ 
the riclmess of scn.sory experiences in the various fields. For 
example, visual eidetic imagery—imagery that pcr.si.st.s, alino.st like a 
copy of the original (cf. page 392)—may well depend to some tlegree 
upon constitutional attributes of the visual centers or upon their 
special siusceptibiliLy to thyroid, parathyroid, or tuher LMidoci’ine 
influences, The latent lime for cxcilalioii and the period of afler-dis- 
charge, as well a,s the sheer iiueiisily of conical response, may be 
important in relation to the capacity to become bUevosU'd and In .su.s- 
tain interest in, mental tasks. Tire sevrsc ovgaus and the lAiidbrain 
(through which many sensory impulses pass) play a part in the .sensory 
interests noted above (page 73); and in view of llie apparent rela¬ 
tion of some of these interests to intellectual levels and of the fact that 
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lliey arc vvcali iji rlie lowest inentnl defectives, il is lilccly thnt the 
cerebral cortex alho coiilribiites. Jhit lliere are many iji.staiices in 
U'liich tlie c'()rlex ap|)cai's id be j)ol .simply a cojitribuior to but tlie 
chief seal of sensory interests. IVolon^cd positive re.spimse.'i to 
.sensory .siiinulaiioji, as wJieii a per-soii liceps liiinself oi-ientcd in siieli 
a way n.s to secujT all tlic stinniintion lie can, depend largely on cortical 
factors. Individual di'n'ercnccs in .such per.scvenitive lendencie.s luive 
been found to be vcj-y great in tbree-year-oicl.s a.s svell as in fuliiUs. 
TJie inainlonince of set for an absent object, a.s in the dehiyctl-reiKaio]: 
cxiieriniciu, enters into these tendencies; .uul many of the nvn'o I’nin- 
plex e.sdtclk’ rcsponse.s, as well a.s delight in ordering and .structuring 
the confu.sed ;vorld of the .scn.ses (n.s in j)hihi.soj>hy jind science), call 
for n cortical contribution. Tltcre may also bo in the ivn te.x a ctm- 
siitutional ctipacity to withstand nervous .strain, a facLor j'esjjon.siblo 
for the maintenance ttf integrated l)chavior under severe .stre.ss in 
.some jter.son.s but iml in fulier.s (cf. page .‘J16’). 

The evidence regardiiig consiiiutional factors in tdaiinn to the 
autonomic nervous system is of the .same gencriil but less (;lear 
cut. Wliilc to some ob.servers .siicli aniinal-breeiling e.\j)erhnenl.s‘ n.s 
those of Hall (page -id) will be especially imprc.ssivc, h) i)il)i‘r,s tlie 
direct evidence of individual dillbrenecfl in luiinin) autonomic siiddlily 
will appear more cogeiu. In eonjiinrlio}! with the Wasldmrn and 
Shirley Jiiaterial on continniiy nf individual lemjJL'ramcni (page .'>7) 
nni.st he slre.s.sed die data on aiiloiioinic .stability' in adull.s- -such us 
tlic fiiiding.s of Cr L. Freeman—which indicate gi-eat individual dif- 
fcj'cnce.s in the j>oiiit at which one "craclw up” under .se\’crc .strain. 

lldevant al.so is the ]vIcFnrlaiKl-llii(ldle.son .study of dillcrL'nce.s in 
circulatory adequacy under condition.s of .slight jdiy.siological .stre.s.s 
(page 1.^)7). Considerable evidciice is of conr.si* availabk' regarding 
individual dilleience.s in pul.se and Idood jire.ssui't*. Since ibc.se 
lespon.ses are under aiuonmniu ami endwrinc nuurol, much jilien- 
tion lui.s j'ceently been given to a broad typology vvbirli ilas.sllirs 
persons as prone to .sympathetic or to parasympullu'lic (Irmiinance or, 
in more modem tenn.s, to adrenergic or to rludinergii' dominance.' 
Tills typolog 3 ' has the defect common to nuwi lypologio.s, in iliat 

< The aympnthclic system liberates mlrcnin; the pnrasyinpalliciir, nccLyIrliolinc. 
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most people fall "in between" tlic types. It would he safer to say 
simply tliat tile outlines of the pmseiU rcsean-li .sup;jrcst lliat auttt- 
nomic stability is related both to genetic and to early environing 
factors, and that the biocbcniical and auloiwmic eleiiionls are, as usual, 
profoundly involved In each other's fmtetion. 

One form of typology involving response lo sire.ss does, however, 
seem of rather unusual helpfulness: the suggestiun that even in early 
infancy some individuals may be classified as tending to express .stress 
reactions cither outwardly or inwardly, but not hath. II. K. Jone.s was 
able to .show that a mildly disturbing stimulus pruduLcd In infants 
either striped-miusclc behavior or galvanic—i.e,, visceral - re.sj^on.se.s; 
one tended to preclude the oilier. The data Migge.sL tiiat the aclivalitm 
of one system taltes care of the discharge, ««) that ilie oilier .syslcin i.s 
not involved. In tiie same vein, Macfarlaiie'.s malerial .sugge^l.s that 
"internaliziug" infants—i.c., those who .show iheir dilliLuUie.s by 
circulatory, gastrointestinal, and other types of upset- are ofien 
relatively free of behavior diflicullios of an overt type, and liiat liiose 
inclined to an overt expre.s.sion of re.spunse are more likely to be free 
of inner disturbance. Tliis is a.s good a hypothesis for a constitutional 
typology as wc have, though ihe problem will doulule.ss be restated 
many times before a really workable typology is found. 

iNTEnOJlGAN OnNEHAUTfCS 

We have noted constitutional differences in all the ti.ssue systems 
upon which personality chiefly depends, naniuly, the recejitor.s, the 
effectors (including striped and unslripcd muscles, duct and ducLle.s.s 
glands), and the central and autonomic nen'ous sysiums, Over and 
above these specific contributions of .specific tissue .sy.slcin.s, with their 
thresholds, latencies, periodicUies, and after-di.scharge.s, a.s well as 
their qualitative variations, we mu.st stre.ss what might be called 
"interorgangeneralilics" offunclion. There appear in the embryo, foi' 
example, paccumldmg or lime-dcicvmining factors wh\<-h predetermine 
the qualities of all the cells of the body and whicli, so to .speak, make 
all the cells more alike than they would otherwise be. There are also 
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.sli'UCtm'L'il 01 * pnitcrjiud hUcmdiitions lliat (lupuDd upon the domi¬ 
nance of one .svvStifin over anotlicv or on the facilitatin|r or Inhibiting 
eiT'ect.s of the \ariou.s awnponenls upon one anollici*. Tliw-c are, tJien, 
propertic.s of.systenis ns well as properties of individual tissue jijroups. 
Some of these, .such as colloidal disjJCrKity and tissue irritabilitv, are 
doubtless general hioclicmlcul properties of die organism, and sliai'e 
in tlie regulation of the influences wliieli lisaues may exert upon one 
anodier. As soon as the nervous system appears, It may serve to some 
degree as master builder in relation to certain types of .structural 
properliLss. As a result of these general factors, we sliould exjiecl to 
find a specific pei'.sunal constant, or quale, of the organism wiiicli is not 
necessarily the quale of any individual li.s'siie: it might express itself 
through il.s influeiicc upon such atlrilmies as thre.sliolds, latencies, and 
mnxiinal and minimal ca])iiciiie.s for rc.sj)niise> 

An example of a cpiale may be the dispo.silion of .some individuals 
toward functional cleavage or dissociation, die capacity to carry on at 
once two highly integrated aciiviiie.s under eonditioii.s which would 
require of most jieojilc un aUernaiion of atlenfmn. 'rhis may consti¬ 
tute an all-Of-iione difiereiice between persons, or, more likely, ilieic 
may be a gradation from one extreme to the oilier. Such a per.sonal 
con.stant i.s suggeMcd by the fact that under liypnosi.s iliere are wide 
individual dillereuccH in the degree to which a given pair of lieliavior 
.sy.stcm.s interfere witli caeli oilier. Correspondingly, we .sliould expect 
to find cliaracleri.s'tic fonii.s tif integration, niode.s of interrelation 
between functioning jiaris. Tlie plasticity or rigidity of the individual 
may lie in the lability of individual tissue .sy'.stcms, 

It is likely, of course, that .some of the generic projievtie.s of 
cleveloiicd oi'ganivSiiis arc Ie.ss generic’ than they .seem; in llieir genc.sis 
they may lie allrihutahle to tloininant groiqis of cells wlilcli act a.s 
paceumkeis or lawmakers fur llie.sy.siein. We might call these "nodal" 
poinLs, points frnin whuh the most complex ami imrvasive influencci.s 
emanate, Tlie clinician lind.s, when die .sy.siein as a wliolo heliaves 
badly, that there are. nodal points of ,sires.s from wliich other sire.sses 
flow, Whether lie thinks bioeliemically or psyclionnaly tically, he looks 
for "the trouble" or tlie "root of the diniculty" and regards the archi- 
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tecture of the whole sicli personaViiy as (IcvivinR ft om favilty placement 
of an individual stone. But this local or nntlal cinphii.sis i.s by no 
means always warranted. Whatever one's theory rcfrarding archi¬ 
tecture, one must accept the bavSic fact that the inlun'elalion.s of tissues 
underlie personality and thatno tissue alone can dcLcrminc any trait in 
a direct manner. Just as we saw that somatic traits cIlm-ivu from tlie 
interaction of many genes, so wc shall find lltui individual per.sonality 
traits, however simple and mca.surahle they nmy he, arc surface indi¬ 
cators of dynamic interrelations of very high complexity. In otiier 
words, we shall find that the clue to per.sonaliiy usually lies 
not in the establislimeiit of indcpeiuleiu foci or centers of '‘motive’' 
or "trait,” but in the adjustment of parts to one another or to outer 
environing pressures, and of the whole inner .system to (lit* wIkjIc outer 
system of stresses. What would olherwi.se remain vague in such a con¬ 
ception is fortunately removed by liic prc.scnt-day po.ssiliilitic.s of 
measiii'lng tliesc intcri’elation.s of jiari.s. In modei-n cmitH'rinoiogy, 
for example, we liavo a few direct meihcKls of delermining the inllu- 
once of a -single endocrine organ upon the activity of two or three 
others. Similarly in Ilendcv.son’.s nomogram of the blood (i>age .sf)) 
we have a precise formulation of the micrrclailonH of .six variables 
whicli expre.ss ll)e oxygen-carrying activity of red l)lootl cell.'J. We 
may well extend our clforts to define sSUcU measures of interrela¬ 
tion, 

Up to this point, wc have been concerned wiili cross .seciion.s in 
time, with states of balance, or at best with momentary voclor.s that 
indicate tlic reinfoi-cemcnt or inliibition of iinpul.se.s. But personality 
is a continuity, a continuity dcLcrmincd partly by inner forces, jiartly 
by impuhsions from wUlioul, but maintaining a vecogniv.ahlc indi¬ 
viduality, a constancy or recurrence of paUerned tendencies such as 
permits the recognition of identity. Tins continuity woidd he a uccc.h- 
snry postulate in relation to all tho-sc "dc|K;ndal)le" I'hui'fietcM'l.slic.s of 
which one speaks, such as the "capacity of the individual for adjust¬ 
ment'' or the ability to "take" what life presents. Kol only must the 
stability be sufiicient to permit carry-over from the Lc.st situation to a 
specific life predicament occurring aweek or a month later; it musibc 
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sufTicitcU t(» penult an (ivcr-all personality dcscrijjtioii in terms of a 
basic anil eniulmiiii^ disposiliofi. 

Meie, imweviT, we lonfront a finul paradox. Notliiiig is inore cer¬ 
tain llnm dixcontinuilie.H, unpredictabiUlics in I'elaLion to new ami 
didbreiil .situations. Kven the chemist, with ht.s fine control of his data, 
no longer .speaks of the fixed attrihvitcH of Mendeleev's O'l element,s, 
foi* he kiujw.s tirat at very liigli teiiiperature.s there are hundred.'i of 
eleiiient.s wlio.se jiropuriies are nnfore-fccn in rla.s'.sical atomic ilicory. 
The luminn pei’.sonality C4n never l)c so defined a.s to permit precise 
pretlietion in new situations, not because of any nccussary arbitrari¬ 
ness of heliu-vior, but because the properties of the new situation l\ave 
never been brought into relation with the pro[x;rtie.s of the organism. 
If ilu: .siiualiou i.s- i-cally new, new valences will l)e called for, untapped 
po.s.sil)iliiie,s released, earlier n.ssuim‘d adequacies founil inadeipiate, 
The individual is c^tpablu of a stable equiUl>riuni at one point or in a 
broad area*, but let the .situation push u])on him in a new way and he 
may move abruptly to a new and very dillerent equilibrium. If one 
pushe.s a diuir biu'kward.s a few indies, pivoting it upon the rear legs, 
he am J'emuvc liis hand and the chair will fall fomvaj-d to I'e.smne the 
old equilibrium; but let him pa.ss by a liair's breadth beyond a given 
point, iiiul the old eijuilibrium cannot be regainetl, Thu chair falls 
backwai-d to the lluoi', to come to rc.st in a ctiinplciely new position 
and with no tendency to reltira to die old. CaL'a.Hiropliiu sitiuition.s', or 
indeed fieio ailualiunii of any sort, lead to jivspon.se.'i .showing ihac liow- 
ever deep ll)e cunlinuitie.s within the pmou may be, new centers of 
eqvulibriuni exist; a new relation with the environment may be 
established. Much depend.s, of course, upon the individual's age and 
experience, hi.s achieved .stability. It may take a major catady.sin, oi' 
only a persi.sieiu annoy.ii)CL*, ie> caii.se a crsidi-up; .similarly, any 
I'cdb'eelion of the whole pur.siui deiK'inl.s bulli on inner sliibilily and 
on the force of die luuniner blow directed uguinst it. 



5. The Elementary Biology 
of Motivation 


AS THE story unfolds, it will become evident that this whole volume 
is about motivation; every aspect of personality is conceived in leriufi 
of the molding, the complication, the interpcnclraiion, the conceal¬ 
ment, the indirect expression of motives. In this chapter a first crude 
oversimplified picture of iiiolive.s will he presented, with emjdmsia 
upon the raw materials given by biology. 

The newborn are as recogimably distinct in their demands upon life 
as in the strucUire of their bodic.'i. In their waiting miinitfs anti in their 
sleeping hours, their restlessness takes iiuliviiliMl form; their i)i'ole,sts 
and their fuinilmcnts differ In iiUeiisky nml in foim froiii inriiiit to 
infant, Helpless as they may be, llicy arc not inerl; liliu ji)l living 
tlmigs, they arc energy system.'}, patterned bundles of niolivalion. In 
surveying the individual constitution, attention ha.s been given to the 
individual tissue systems of llic newborn; but if llie story is to be 
carried further, a closer view must bo taken of the smircen of llteir activ¬ 
ity, the dynamic substrate from which proceed their smiles, ibelr 
cries, their squirmings, their first vague exploratory turnings of head 
and trunk. 

The system of human energies will, then, be considered in the 
relatively simple form present in early childhood, before the complica¬ 
tions of the learning process have hccomccxcessive. In Chapters B-13 
1 wc shall see these cnei'gy systems lUKlcrgoing (I'aii.sfijniiaiioii through 
j the pi’ocess of loarjiiiig; and later (especially in Cliiiptei'S wo 

shall exainine tlie inorc complex fonii of moiivaiioji ilj’iianiics wliicli 
typically characterizes the adult in our western culture. 

According to one conception whicli goes back at least as far as 
Eemocritus, the inner make-up of man is a delicate macliinc carrying 
out acts determined by outer energies. The arrangements are 
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"jnechaniflm'j,” i.e., they contain no energy sources, They utilize and 
direct energies, as all machines do, but they stand still wlien not in 
use, and ilierc mu,si be action from ivithout to initiate movement 
witliin. Descartes' conception of the roHox and tljc title of La Met- 
irie's essay, iJUommc mathine^ precisely defined such a view, and the 
jiast two centuries have applied it in exquisite detail. 

Despite tlie [lOjtularity of analogies based <in human contrivancea 
which work because of energies acting upon tlicm, it is a rather 
rcmai'kahle fact th.al imKleni psi'diologists, with almost absolute 
unanimity, place the initiation of many activities on a diflbrent basis, 
There are Loiiceivcd to be nmhrs here and there within the body, each 
delivering energy to approjndate inuscles and glajuls, A.s DashicU 
puts it, '"i‘is,sue needs are the souix'os of drives." Motives arc as.signcd 
to legions of high tension, or uivsiable equilihrlmn, witliin the body, 
Action iiattevns which are motivated are conceived to diller sharply 
n-oin Uiase of a reflex type. In animal studies we keep the motivation 
constant, iheii discover the laws of forming coimection.s. Or \vc may 
invert the relaiion, keeping tlie .iiiimdi to reflex Jictlon constant in 
order tt) discover llic variations due to motivation, Tol^ Mcttrie this 
distinction would lie a trifle odd. 

Of auirse this second conception is no less "inechnnislic/’ in the 
final philosoplilcal .sense, than the first. Many psychologists would 
swear by inecluini.sm as a ])lulosophy more confidently than by any 
specific enijiirical princijilc yielded by ilieir science. Hut in experi- 
rucnlal practice the habit of looking Rr.st for the motivation, then for 
tlic mcdiariisiii, luis .suggested the pro.sciico of a number of .sensitive 
spot.s or motivation region-s, as contrasted witli the reflex pntlnvays 
wliidi are utilized when an external .stiinulas, an incentive, initiates 
llie action through the.se pj-eforincd pntlnvay.s. Many of the.se aon.si- 
tivu sjiotH liiive been exjrcrimcnlaiiy studied as basis for the visceral 
drive.s. 


Tkn.sjon GiiAniKNTa 

As we learn to look mt»rc closely, however, wc find .scirsitlvencss 
iveryivheic, die evidence is again.'it any sharp distinction bcLwccn 
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regions which are seats of impulsiojia and oilier regions which merely 
receive and transmit these impulsions. All tissues arc ratlicr unstable. 
All points in the body are at all times tlie site of clicmlcnl reaction, of 
energy cliangca, that pass, gradient-wise, in many direclions. Tlie 
nciwous system is no mere connection system; it is iiself Llut .site of 
many tensions. Adrian tells us that the brain, even under deep ether 
anesthesia and pocketed oil from ihc vi.seera and muscles, .sliows its 
own continuous discharges. Molecular instability is a feature of nerve 
cells, just as it is of muscles and glands. Tims every cell in liie body 
is an initiator of motivation: tlierc are no shaiply dclincd "motive 
spots," there arc simply degrees of motivaliim—tension gradients— 
throughout the living system. 

Motivation, moreover, never ".staris" or "stops." There are rapid 
or slow rises in tension level, and rapid or slow iransmi.ssioiKS of ilie 
tensipn. The level in a given region is a fuiudion of local chemical 
reaction and depends on food, lempcraiure, the hloiid .stream, nnd 
much besides, hut tlic e.sscniial fact about motivalion seems u> be 
the state of continuous imslability or rc.silcs.sness, ami the con-seipient 
interstiiniihuion wliicli cliaracterizc.s all living systems. Jf energy 
chang'cs rc.sulting from inner and outer iiiijuilsc.s converging upon n 
given region pass slowly or swiftly from one region to anoilicr, a lime 
comes when a manifest cliangc with reference to the cnvhaaiment 
forces our attention upon a given mu.sclc gixnjp; tlien, as we look back, 
a "motive" foi' the act is arlificially de.signaled. hut in renlily the 
cycle of internal stimulation goes on ceasclc.s.sly; life proccssc.s* know 
nothing of either the sharp temporal or the sharj) .spatial dlsLhu:lion.s 
wliich the mcclianical approach lia.s impo.vctl. If Jui Metlrie luicl 
thought more in chemical, less in inediunical icrm.s, les.s of .sjning.s 
and pulleys and more oflirc and respiration, he wt)uld Inivu projdicsied 
better regarding the structure of the biology that wa.': destined to 
develop, 

Life is a complex cycle of such cca.sclc.s.s "inner-outer adjusiinenls," 
This conception of Herbert Spencer’s is certainly closei’ to the con- 
teJnporary liabit of llioiight regarding ilic analy.sis of personality than 
is any formulation of the era of Descartes and Newton. The best 
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present ap[iroximaiinn seenia to be tluit there is some instability, and 
therefore some motivation, everywhere; tliat this instability tends 
to p)‘n])agnte itself to other regions; that otlier stimulation coinplicatefl 
the inner pvojjagation of lensions and redirects it—in short, that 
outer-inner ,siitnulationn everywhere at work are the jfunt deter¬ 
miners nf "mcilivated" and of "rellcx" acts, Oiir first hypotliesls, 
then, is tlmtall activity is traceable to tension, that tension is "need" 
for aciingj and that tension, need, and motive are one and the same. 
The term "tension" i.s ii.scti avS in j)hy.sics. There are tensions of many 
sai't.s; e.g., rneclunucal tensioii.s, as of a iiuisclc; chemical tensions; 
tlic surface tension.^ of individual cells. Tlie living b(»dy is a complex 
sy.stem nf interrelated tc)wion.s, partially di.scliargingj partly blocked 
fifun discharge, but in .some sort of inicrcommimication with one 
another. 

If lliis imideni biological view l.s e.s.sentially .sound, it doc.s curioiw 
things to ilicaliilogiicsof moiive.s which in one form or another still 
beset us. Hut it is hard to tell whether wc are more misled by the crisp 
iteinly/aiions which used to he prc.scnted as keys to the "fundainental" 
human inoiivc/?, or ))y tfnwe iwcudo-nuKles't ll.^t.s whicli define four or 
five ()b>'iou.s vi.sceral driven and then .s'unn))a)r/(' all llie oiho' life 
energic."? undei* iht? term ".snetRUy acquired drivc.s" nr some olhci* 
convenient aI).siraction, implying that tiuuivaiion is rnrc.cd into tlic 
organism from without, like air ituo a rooihall. The .squirming infant 
wlio.se C3'e.s haltingly follow the light and whose .smiles and w))iinpL'i'.s 
punctuate llic uniiUerrupted sentence of lii.s waking ac.iivily, Is moti¬ 
vated; the edd man by tlic fireside who quietly dozes and dveain.s of his 
boyhood is motivated, too. There is nothing in the life of the orgnni.sm 
to .sugge.st lli.'it die vital organs are cillier tnore or le.s.s important llian 
are other iImsucs will) refercnce.s to thi.s uninlerrupicd activity .sii'eam. 

Tile term molivolhu, tlicn, doc.s not define a box that contains a 
few distinct tnoLs for our use, but llu* absiraclion of one of the pvoper- 
lic.s (if the living jirocew—Us iiwuhillty, push, or, a.s llerg.s'on liked 
to c,aU it, MfW. Ivven If we could find whei’e the pusli ".siarl.s’’ we 
should find other jmshes cooperating (the sumnuiiion of .stimuli) in a 
complex nexus of pushc.s, ami cooperating through a prooe.s.s oi'fusion 
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rather than one of meclianical atltiitioii. As Slierrington saiti of the 
reflexes, the motives ate "convenient abstractions." Or we iiiiglit 
agree with contemporary neurology in saying that all too often diey 
are inconvenient abstractions. 

But we certainly do have to abstract from t)ic pn)ce.sa of livitig. 
Though motivation is complex, we must utilize one or Om other of 
two ways of classifying tlie j)imno)ncnn of iiiotivalioji: one in teriiis of 
the recognition of external bcliavior to whicli motives give rise, the 
other in terms of their specific inner character, i.c., tiie lyjm.s tissue 
situation most directly and obviously involved. T'lie former prorediire 
is represented by references to "food-seeking bclmvior" and "lliglit"; 
we assess the degree of motivation in relation to the amount it 
accomplislies. The latter ]>roccdui'e Is cxciiiplified by refercni'e to 
hunger or to fear; we go beyond tbc outer evidence and closely 
examine the Li.ssue clianges whicli wc have learned to suspect, Tlte 
foriner method, when relied on exclusively, beeome.s less uiul Ics.s u.He- 
ful to psychologists, for the good reason llwt cxtei-nal conduci often 
gives scant understanding as to whal is going oi^ In.slde. 'Ilu' only 
procedure open to us today is to aticnipi, de.spiie ilio dilliculiie,^, a 
classification of the sources of inner instabiliiy. 

In view of the foregoing, it must be empbnsized that no .single act 
can point directly to a source in sonic one local and ciirimb'erihed 
tissue situation. The term refers to interrclaLed and InierdejiendenL 
energy systems; acts ni'c, one and all, terminal expj'e.ssions of L’t>jn- 
plex dynamic interi'clations and sequences. It is, however, practical 
to do some abstracting and list tbc regions of inner tcn.sion, recogniz¬ 
ing their characteristic lines of communication from one to anotlier, 
and their characteristic syndromes or excitation imiterns. Imleed, such 
a list is necessary if the interaction of inner foices with one another 
and with outer forces is to be considered in terms of jjrocos.se.s 
of development and learning. Yet our list must be under.stood to 
include not sharply separated and independenL inoiives, but 
generalized tissue situations from which, through a very complex 
process, die dynamics of the individual personality can be seen to 
emerge. 
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Fir.st i»r fill wc must consulcr ihe dislurbuncos of chemical equiUl>- 
riiim. As wc liavo scon (page a**), life depends upon the relative con- 
suincy of llif iiiiiir oiwirnrniieiu. The nervous system lives in ils own 
ens'ii’onmcnt, much of which, bcinjr within the sliin, we ordinai'ily fail 
to think of as belonging to environineni ratlier than self. Kvery cell, 
however, is a part of the eiwironineiu of every other cell. 'Uhe cells 
within the body re()uirc relative constancies of several types, the 
nervous system being especially exacting with reference to tl\c con¬ 
stancy of chemical »state ajid tcinpcrauire in which it must carry on 
its work. Tlicre is an optimal environment from which relatively 
slight variations prtKluce rnalfunclinn or even tleatl^. Deviations from 
this balance, this hoincostaticcondition, may occur when one is "doing 
mdhing" (the hunger stale may develop during a long deep sleep), 
or they may dcveloji rapidly in the striped muscles and blood stream 
as a result of meeting sjK’cilic environmental demands. 

'Ilie more obvu)Lis "need.s" i»f die (U'gani.sni are the results of dis- 
eijuililn'iuiu due either to die dejdeliun of .sub.siante.s rctjuiicd for the 
hoinenslalic enndition (“delicit .sdimili") or to the taking into tho 
luidy, or ibcMnimuracUiringwilluii die li.s.sucs, ufsubstanc.es which can¬ 
not he handled widumi further chemical or oilier readjustments by 
the Imtly. Many of tlic more obvious need.s arc of the I'lr.st type; they 
are deficit emulUions, .hucIi as shortages of oxygen, water, and food. 
Some of the.se conditions jiermit exact specilicalion; for example, in 
the experienced orgaiiisiii, die need for .specillc foods results in 
behavior adjusinieiUs whicli in die long run correct the deficit. Not 
only do herds billow the long trail to die salt lick; periods of calcium 
shortage find llicni wandering far afield until they discover the ncccs- 
.sary hone deposlt.s, and when llic .shortage of jiliosjiliorus is cxti'enie 
it is the hones rich in ihi.s sub.siance dial arc most vigorously sought. 
The proce.s.s i.s at fir.st usmilly blind; the c.sauiUial fact i.s that the ill- 
liahuiced inner condition rc.stili.N in the activation uf many syslem.s, 
including the Uiconiotov sy.siem; and diorc is no terminal stale, no 
living down or outgrowing the condition, except ibrough the 
restoration of the balance. 
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Tjif: Intehdki'Bndknci: of Outeu 
AND Innfu Pressures 

Tlie tmn iropisM is used for a forced jnovenienL iiiijioacd iij^oii a 
living creature by directing upon it certain energies. Thus the moth, 
or even the baby rat, follows a beautifully definite cui’ve of oneula- 
tion toward n source ofliglit, It is necessary only to know the distance of 
the organism from the light, the amount ofliglit reaching each of the 
eyes, and (roughly) the process by which muscular activity Is initiated 
and sustained, The tropism ia therefore a reialively vS-iniply jiiiysico- 
chemical concept for translating the problem of nH>ti\'atioi) into die 
problem of external control of the inner patterns of life. 

This concept has been exceedingly useful. Us chief modern expO' 
nent, Jacques Loeb, organized his data to show that die line of march 
of die enei'gics impinging upon the organi.sm jiroccctlH widiin the 
internal organization of the creature; that the fresh sources ofslimula- 
tion must articulate with the energy di.sjxisilions already at worlt; 
and that the way in whlcii the organism utilizes the.^ie new energies 
will depend on Its state at the lime. The conccjit of the irojfism has 
some value even when one simply altribute.s the behavior to tlie 
environmental forccss lying beyond ilic creature's outer .surface, con¬ 
tenting himself with ilio safe j)rcdiction of beliavior wlien the vari¬ 
ability in inner condition can be ignored. But the more complex llie 
organism, the more dilBcult it has proved to be to ignore what we 
might call the pattern of its own inner tropisiiw, its own lioineo.static 
system, and its own projiagation of tensions from one region to 
another. 

1 1 is convenient to set up the iropisin as u linhling case, an extreme, 
a single pole useful in defining a conlinuni. Tlie tJojiism concept can 
be used when the inner variability of the organism i.s so .sliglit that 
prediction can be made on the sole basis of Imowledge about the 
physical energies acting from without. Tlie other extreme, the anti¬ 
thetical pole, represents those instances in which llie deinfind.s of tlie 
inner environment are so imperious that no external energy produces 
observable variation in behavior pattern, except along lines spe- 
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cificjllv rc.'uly by iIjl- 'mncT need; die or/i^aiii.sJn is focused coin- 
pletel}' on « iiceil, lUilixing all tlie bdiavior ineclianisins that 

arc snisiiivci lo iliib .sjiecifK* lyjie of inner tunnoil, NciLlier pole, of 
course, reprr.scnts n real human .situalioir, ilic energies from the 
external .bfnine are re<l into niid inrorjuiratccl williin llic system aC 
walk at any gix en liine. Sirinly, then, tliere is no rcllex behavior, hi 
Dcwaries' .venie; iherc is always inierdeiiendencc of exriiatinii aris¬ 
ing from wiiliin and from witlumi. \Vc .siiall later find, neverilieless, 
some alino.si rellexive rraciions and .soine idniost completely auton- 
oitious reariion.H in uhkh outer sihnulaiion is rchitivoly inelfecLual. 

Tlie priiu'iph' of iiiU‘rd<‘pc‘itdc'iice heiw'een tissue systems, and 
between the wliule living system and the cnviromneiil, developed in 
die preceding mni iho presmu chapter, may be illuHirated by refer- 
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A, H, C, U, K Off ohlucrine vrgaiis, wh of xuliirh 
iiijlurnies ,i// (fic uf/ierx. 

cnco to die Indueiivc oftlic endiMrrinc glaivls upon behavior, Let die 
accominmying figure represent the endoorine syMoiu of some imagi- 
nury /naiimud. 'i'lie glands dial iiillucnec one {inollier througli die 
blood sireain lia\-e more inierrehitioiis than can be siiown; but die 
salient clleels of one upon another arc indicated by iirvows, IkdrUiillng 
ellectH being miirkcd plus, inhibiting eflects minus. 'L'he arrows indi¬ 
cate cficcts, not the sheer transportation of aubstance. Even in so 
simple a schema it is clear that rarely if ever is a beliavlar tendency the 
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for inusciilav contractions for which (lie parasj’tiijiiillit'lic system was 
long held directly responsible. What the parasyinpalhclic i.s now seen 
to do in many organic upheavals is, among other things, to iiarticipaio 
in causing the llbei’atlon of acelylclioltiic, whidi yclivales iliaracleris- 
tic "expression of the emotions." The cxperinienliil jiliysioIiigiNl lias 
therefore undertaken to simplify the jnciurc; lie has short^i ul ihu 
process, severed the parasyinpalhelic, frightened tlie {iiiiinal, and 
directly examined the resulting muscular changes wliii'h re\'cal bio¬ 
chemical control more directly. Thus in die fai'liil nni.selc.H of the 
monkey direct expression offriglitcan be examined, just as in the iris 
muscles of the cat dii’cct cxpre.s.sion of the same general resjutnse is 
examined, The reason for tlie cliUcrence in nuiKcles lie.s in the fact 
that in the monkey die acetylcholine rcsjuinsc i.s more evident, the 
adrenin response less evident, than in die cal. In .studies of man it is 
likely that within tlic next few years we sliall sue as much expei’l- 
mcntal literature on the adrcnin-aceiykhorme balance as sve saw a 
few years ago on die sympadietlc-parasympadieLic hahmee. 

It must be heavily underscored dial during du* same era of the last 
twenty-five years, partly for experimental rea.sons and partly a.s a 
result of iitipi’ovcd statistical .sophistication, re.search lia.s regularly 
inadc use of groiqjs of experimental aniimd.s subjected to a unlfortti 
situation and has become interested in the mUvidiuil (llffcrenci's among 
them. From the older rather Platonic standpoint, the results liavc 
often been sliocldng; fi'oin the nciver point of view, even more con¬ 
firmatory than was expected. Often the chariicterislic l)iochemic.al 
response i.s slight in one animal or even fails to be detected at all, 
wliereas in another animal of die .same .specie.? it i.s ovej'wlielming. 
This is true not only of the magnitude oF resjionsc, but of latent time 
and especially of continuance of the response beyond the lime of 
stimulation, Wc should expect .somelhiug of the sort, because each 
of tl^Q endocrine organ.s of a niamnialiim specie.s varies so greatly 
from one individual to another, even in so simple a mailer as imi.ss, 
both in the adult and at each age level. In cxjfiaining individiudily, 
genetic considerations come to the fore; the endocrine organs are 
present very early in fetal life and ixjflccl family sti-ains so clearly that 
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systematic aninii'il-brcedlng for the study of genetic relations is already 
\vcU under way. 

Many of ilic gcjieral principles relating lo the influence of ilie 
cndocrhies upon [)craonality structure arc illustrated by the thyroid, 
It is wurlli while to proceed from the clinical study of cxLveines Lo liiu 
experiinental stufly of average individuals. The chissicnl pictui'c of 
extreme liypcrihyixiidisni is seen in Graves* diseiise. Since a major 
fiinctloii of the iliyjxjid is the regulation of the rate at which ilie body 
fuel is hurneil—the lowe.st oxidative rate, or ba.sal metabolic rate, of 
the individual—tl)e diagnosis rests not only upoji grosser evidenco.? 
of tliyroid liyiicractlvity but upon detennination of an extreme 
rale of oxidation. Dh cctly or indirectly related to the same inibalance 
nre rajiid pulse and respiration, sweating, and emaciation. The 
classical psychological picture in Graves’ dlscn.se i.s one of extreme 
liyperactivii)', fiervtn(.s'ue.s.v, general resllexs.sties.s, n condition of general 
and unromillin); stress. Tlie oppo.siie picture, in cases of liypoihy- 
niidis'in (culled creLijii.s'ni when congenital, myxedema wliO) nj)])eiir'< 
iitg for the first time in nuiturity), yicld.s the expected low jnd.se 
and resjnratoiy rate, and many iiidicc.s of retarded icnijai of iictivity. 

Here, however, tlic beautiful .syninietry of the expected relation 
begins to fail, llyjiolhyroid patients arc often nervous and resile.s.s, as 
are liyiieriliyroid patients. Torpor, j)oisc, or.s-erenlLy tnuy be fouiul 
in individuiil case.s, but ll\e general imi of clinical dcscriplion.s 
fails lo yield a psyMogicul aniiilie.sis lo die condition found in 
Graves’ disea.se. Maybe there is something wrong with the way in 
wliicli tlic relation of glands to personality has been .staled. 

An investigation by Join) Levy is instructive, A group of prohlcin 
children characterized by liyjieraciivily was comjiared in term.s of 
basal metabolic i-nte with a group characterized by liypoactivity, Tlie 
first group .showed on the average a loivcr ba.snl mei.ibolisiu tluin ilio 
ficcojid. Tl)e groups were .small and a repetition wa.s f>bviini.sly nece.s- 
sary. Mut in the meiintime .such data as ilie.se will con.stiuitc a ilis- 
lui'bing jiaradox only if mm lorgeus the cveiyday adjusiineni.s 
of normal person.s. The excited over-rcspoiisive individual may iiy 
to slow down, to take it easy; the dironically tired and strained person 
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may learn, consciously or unconsciously, to siicnd liis energy thriftily, 
to avoid waste and excitement. So, too, the 2)eison long looiied uj>, 
who is suffering from insnificient activity, feels better when he can 
begin to take exercise, and he will tend to an activity level wliich is 
high not in siiite of but because of a rather low metabolic rate, If one 
wishes, tills may all be called "conipcnsiitory”; or it may be hclienia- 
tized as the end result of trials and errors, and willi reference tti a way 
of living that gives more satisfaction. It remains true that in general 
there is a positive relation between thyroid and general activity; the 
glandular situation yields its results not in a simple and obvious way, 
like an organist's pulling a stop to get a given Lone c|ualily, but 
through a devious, complex route.^ 

In tlic usual schematizaiions of the roles of the emlocriiie.s, cmj)lia.si.s 
has been placed upon their effects upon nervous functions. C'linically, 
however, effects in the reverse direction have long been obs'ioius. As 
Levy's study suggests, the nervou.s system can activate, and can lliere- 
forc derange ilic cndocrines. It is a conmioii linding lliat a IVight, a 
nervous shock, leaves an individual with a hyperihyroiil eoiuHlion. A 
iieurocheinical cycle is involved. We arc dealing with no one-^vay 
street from glands to external traits; excess thyroid activity niuy 
lead to apprcliensivencss, but it may also arise from it. 

A modern approach to the problem appears in a study tff sixty 
cases of Graves' disca.se, in fifty-four of which a lustory of apprehen¬ 
siveness preceded the onset of clinical sign.s of hypertliyroidi.sin. Tltc 
cerebral and autonomic .systems were botli involved, and the involve¬ 
ment was scarcely attributable to a thyroid condition. Here very 
complex interactions indeed arc involved. It will be recallctl that in 


^ There may possibly bcBomclliinff orilicBaincsort In yiuliilitig's dciiioilsU'alinii ihnt 
a group of aclolcsccni girls achieved speed in psyclioloKicnl icsis not In clirccl roliuion b\U 
—so far ns die data went, for Ihe iindJiigs »vercnotdeai)ciU-'iJi invei'so relalitm l» llicii' 
bnsal metabolic vales. The roircladon, however, was only ihicc liincii ils i)iolMble rnor 
when the cITccis ofugc wcichcldconsiani. irnoin chance rinding, the (.uiieluniiin would 
be tliat the gills tended to work foster when the imauc tempo wn.i slnwer. 'i'lic study 
differs cascnikally from Levy's in that wc arc dealing hero nut with sponianeoiis speed in 
the general acUviiy level but with approximately die imiviriiiirn speed niininnble liy tile 
individual in a inlhcr uniform test silualion. Whether our "compensatory" runciion.'i 
could opciatc here in die same fashion aa that shown by the ovcrwroiighl m.in'a apoii- 
tancoua slowing down can hardly be dctci mined. 
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tilt! (liM u-'i'iifin rif irti(ii?«mK, tin* point was urged tlint inner sy.stems can 
Ih* iiiKkT.sUHHl niih- in terint nf die dynamiL-s of inner-ontcr relations. 
We seem, aim’s]nini(in|r|y, to have found empineal evidence lliat 
our pi* lure i»r ihi* i'ndrirntiesy.si(‘m(as of every oigariic system) must 
lie so drawn as in LiiijiluHiM* forces outside the sy.sicin, traceable in 
larfj;e iiuMMirc lo tones nuiside the skin, that control in ii patterned 
fasl)i(tn ihr jiniu rm il liiiH iion.H of ilie system. 

All ihis may likewise he illustrated in the relation between gorwri 
dewhi^fnriU andse.'<ii:iUsiHi:d inalurrUion. Individual diderences in the 
changes at juilieriy are generally large in maninials, particularly so in 
niiin. 'lluuigh the mean ineiurchc age for American girls is in the 
neigliimrhttoi) of iliirieen years, about a .sixili pass die critical point 
befoiv twelve, and another sixth not til! alter fourLeen. The "cor- 
resiKiiicling'' Mie.-ni age for hoy.s is nUmt fourteen and a half, with 
coin]iar.il»le vaiiahility. 'I'he single criteria of mcnai’che and germ-cell 
riliening are sii(Ii( ient u» sliow lliai there are jiersonality clianges 
clirixily avs{K iaicd w iili die pi<M*e.ss, for, after elaborately coiuroHiiig 
di.siurliing f.uiois, Stone and Marker dcmonstraleil that ibe po 8 t- 
nien.irclm.il hiatus as sucli i.s in some degree ussociaied with grcatei’ 
interest In boys and in feniiDine .status; con.sei)ueni]y, girl.s of the 
Haute ugr may diller in their tendency to cling to girlhood or to press 
toward swiiiiaiiiinod. 

Hut dn'hti eiuhwrinc ftmetions pi-ovc to be very complex, 'fhe 
pattern iif.sexual maturatuni, initiated largely by the iuuerlor pituitary, 
involves many emliKTine and oilier (>iga».s, ll is inireu.singly clear 
dial pubei-iy, like all other phases *if develojnnenl, i.s ti process in 
which 110 single indicator tlc.scrihes the ph3'.s-iological picture; the 
bone, .sltin, and \‘asrular sy.stem, a.s well as tlie more obvious secon¬ 
dary .sex cliaiMcierihtic.s, niu.st he coiwideixid, though the changes are 
to .sonu' degree interlocked. And there are not i»nly mullijile ctnise.s, 
but multiple of the process. The hoy may doveloji a deep 

voice init some facial liair; in flic .same way, he riiay rieveloji sotne 
p-sychologit .ll iisjicc.is of '‘masculmily” but remain childlike in oiliers; 
or the ]).sychologk;al .sy^idronic, directly dependent on inner inecha- 
nlsiiis duit do not overlap perfectly with t)io.se relleeted in somatic 
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growthj may as a whole lag beliincl diem* I'or the girl who is piiysio- 
logically more mature than she is psychologically, the situation is con¬ 
fusing at best, and at worst slicerclwos; to be puzzled, amused, or dis¬ 
turbed by boys, or all thi-ce at once, is "unacceptable’' adolescent 
behavior miless boys are at the same time aiieresfiii^r to her. 

Moreover, environmental factors profoundly allect the puberty 
pattem, so that even tlie apparent dillercnces between races in 
rate of maturing must be secti against the backgrniiiul of cllmaiic, 
cultural, and otlier factors. The average menardie age of Nordic 
girls in Denmark is about fourteen, while among girls of Danish 
stock in the United States, accoj-ding to Franzblmi, it is inoi-e than 
si>f months less. Climate and diet haixlly explain this. Indeed, our 
tendency to derive behavior from the biocliemicnl system must be 
tempered by noting the continuous and often tnarltcd chccls of the 
behavior world, the cultural world, upon the biocliciiilciil .sy.steiii. 
Indeed, just as we have seen thyroid activity both causing behavior 
responses and In tui'n being caused by tlictii, it seenus j)roh:iblc that 
the same is true of the gonads. The ages of tnenarclic and of meno¬ 
pause jj] vai’ious cultural areas reflect not only l))c siodt but llio AVay 
of life, the cultural and ecological situation of the individual; so, too, 
individual sex iiiiej-est and sox attitude probably operate tlirough the 
autonomic system to affect sex maturing. 

Moreover, the elFecU of puberty are to '‘classify" one socially, and 
one responds to ills classification. In the California Adolescence 
Study there were a handful of latc-inaturing hoys who constituted 
an unliappy, maladjusted group. Not only were llieir ititerests scJiiie- 
what jnarked off from those of the majority, but tliey were aware of 
their peculiar status, bewildered to see the group moving fniiii them; 
tliey were sjiy, ijTitable, or confused. In such instances the role of the 
cndoci'ines can never be simply a direct one; in a society such u.v ours, 
to be fully masculine or fully fejniiiine is essential to status. But the 
Problem docs not concern merely a few exceptional unrortuiiaics. 
Every man is more obviously "masculine'’ in some respects ilian in 
others, everywomanjnore "feminine" in some I'espects tlian in others. 
Each individual is necessarily concerned tq develop, maintain, and 
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cxlilbit enough of the available standard traits to win full status as a 
genuine and coiiijileLG member of his sex groiiji. PersonalU^r refleeis 
not only die endoerine balance but the socially ordered responses to 
tills balance. 

In discussing die behavior whirli results from tensions, we have 
been contem, up to this poinh to say dial inner disequilibriiini leads lo 
gctieml restlessness. The msi}esAne.ss, liowevcr, is never completely 
diiliisc and generah/.ed. just ns (he inner di.sequilibt'jum is pai'tly 
local, piutly general, so the i-c-sdcssneas, tlie sensitizing of certain 
piUhvYiiys leading lo the muscles (the lowering of their thresholds), is 
partly general, partly local. The i-esuk is that beyond the general 
rcadessnei’S appear llie specific earmarks betraying the .specific cliarao 
ter of the disturbance. 'I'lic specific and local responses include diosc 
ol'striped muscles and ofunsiriped muscles, of duel glands and of duct¬ 
less gland.s. Tile hungry man, says Carlson, exbibiis not only general 
di.slre.ss; as a strong .stomach coiuraciion occurs, there is ti gush of 
saliva. Tlie hungry infanl sucks, though no breast is near. Stone’s rats, 
Craig'.s doves, .sliow upon sexual maturation luH only rc.stles.sucs.s 
in geiici'al, but a .simultaneou.s activation of ninny .sexual rollexe.s. 
McQueen-Williams' ''nude" rala that were artificially made into 
“icniides'' by gland irau.splamalion arc ireuicndously sensitized to 
nesLing inaUTiid nnd to baby rat.s. 

In Ollier* woi*cls, a i-egion of organic disturbance bolli radiates dis¬ 
turbance tlii'ougli die bUjod stream lo oilier juiint.'i’ and ailccts the 
iiervou.s’ .sy.stein .specifically. Since there Is always .some tone in liv¬ 
ing muscles, a chemical disturbance in the blood .stieani can so alter 
tliresliolds ns to make a relatively Inactive iiiu.scle relatively active. 
Tlic nervous network can tlii-ow muscles into action. Uut not only i.s 
lliere mrc rL'.spoiise; there is local inoveiuciU that, indeed, is often 
couiAiiuitcil as well, 


Tuk TnansiioLD 

Oiirnext.sicpi 3 to attempt a more precise dicoredcnl statement of 
motivation dynaniic.s, upon which, fortunately, we liave clear and 
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directdata. K, S, Lnsliley, siiinnwrizing the work orprevioii.^ iiU'cati^ 
gators as -well as his own, laiti clown tlie proposition tlmt a drive coii^ 
sists of a bodily mechanism which lowcm the ihrcsliokl for u Muivior 
■pattern, i.e., permits the appearance of syucrgic re.sjmnses. Tim drive 
is an internal stimulating agent; it ia not the initiator of behavior 
(whicli in any event is never removed from control of some outside 
stimulation), but it facilitates oj‘ inlnbits dm activation of dm* .system 
responsible for the behavior. The infant is hungry; prcs.snre of the 
nipple on his cheek leads to the turning of his Imad toward the nipple. 
Munger continues; now pre.ssure of the nipple on hia lips lead.s to 
sucking. Hunger continues; now milk in his inonlii lead.s to swallow¬ 
ing. If the organic state of hunger is wanting, all the three tlire.shold.s 
are liigh, nil tliree responses liard to elicit. It slunild, liowever, be 
borne in mind that sIucg internal and external stimtilaticJii {ne joiriily 
involved, the relation of organic state to external stiinulu.s is .simply 
the relation between cooperating agencies. "Kndogenou.'?" Juul "exog¬ 
enous" stimuli suniinato or facilitate one aitoihcr within the jmrvovis 
system. The wcalccr the endogenous factors, the .stronger the exog- 
enotis factors ))nvc to be; dm stronger the formo* ai*u, tlm weakej- dm 
latter inay become witliout ceasing to elicit the actioji pattern. In 
other vvortls, drives arc relatively localized internal factors that allect 
thresholds; physiologically they participate in a nexus of nuiUuilly 
facilitating stimulations. La.shley might well have added that all dtc 
tissues arc sources of, and participate in, the drive pattern. 

The Lashley formulation fits well into the classical formulation by 
Sherrington, who has stressed the distinction between pnixirntoty 
responses —i.e., activities which prep«ire the organism for contact 
with a drive-activating stiinulu.s—and CQimmmalwy responses, which 
bring the organism into contact with the object and upon conipletion 
inanifcsLly remove the drive. Salivaliou i.s a preparatory response, 
digestion a consuinmatovy response. The prcj)aratory re.sponse i.s con¬ 
ceived by Sherrington to be biologically ingrained ami U) .serve iis 
biological function by making more certain and efTcciive the comple¬ 
tion of the consumiTuatory response. The simple test as to wlmtlmr 
we are dealing witli preparatory or consummatory responses is always 
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whcjlhcr the tlrive coiUimies or rcascs wlicn tl^c response has been 
con)])lcted. Oj\ tlius basis it is proper to stress tliiit tlie preparatojy 
responses of man are fai* more variable and betray niiich more indi- 
viilualily than liia consumiiiatory responses, and that c.iilLural arritnge- 
JiU’Jiis inv«)lve innch ^n'oaler inodineatioii ajjil ehiboi-ation of ilic jnx*- 
imracoiy than oCiiie ronsumimlory. If this is true, we slionUl expect 
to lind that jiersoniiVity study is to a considerable degree a .study of 
preparatory re.sponsos. 

We liave, liowcvcr, already hinted at a complication in connection 
witli the nature of liungcr hcliavior. Any given behavior is the re.sult- 
ant of a tension system rather than of a single tensLon spot. One is 
hungry partly in tcrnis of luingcr contractions, and partly in terms* of 
attilude.s toward food and ihe .situation in whicli it i.s to be eaten, 
Indeed, salivtuion and ga.siric contraction are tlicinselve.s dependent 
upon a nctsvork of bodily relations. Sometimes the prcpurnlory 
respon.te i.s iiilen.se, llie con.suintualory re.spon.se weak; a per.soii's 
mouth watci’s but he cannot actually .stomach food; or like tlie Roman 
bmn|ueler lie I'di.slic.s tlie preparatory rc.spon.ses far more tlian tho 
confiuminatory. As Kreud has pointed out, prcjwratory response may, 
in Certain indlvldual.s, become alino.stconsutnmalnry; and Woodworih 
lia.s deinon.siraled that many an in.strumeiua} act may become satisfy¬ 
ing in il.sclf, 

Drive, In other words, is a collective name for a l)i>dily rondidon, 
al\vay.s- composite and more or less unstable. To say tliat .something 
^'puts an end to the drive" means only iliut it puts an end to a par¬ 
ticular localized leii.sioij. This .stnlcinent is .siiflkient for .some pur¬ 
poses. It i.s .surticieiit, for example, to say that the satiated dog no 
longer saiivale.s much, liut a.H the central nervous sy.stcm beeoine.s 
more coni]jlex ilirougli evolution, .so Uiai memory keep.s action lon- 
dendc.s alive heyond the waning activity of the chief center of physio¬ 
logical inien.Hity, the expre.ssion "a drive has been satisfied" means 
less and le.s.v. Althougli the drive sy.slcni has been altered by ihe reduc¬ 
tion of ail important component, energy flows constanily into new 
cliannels; and n.s a person remembers, whnl was at first a memory 
may, a few minutes later, become a center of especially eager inotiva- 
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tion. AnticipatioiiS; cxpectAnciea, appetites, enrii:h the world of drives, 
and the lift of motivation is as mucli a nmitcr of incremng tcasioiis 
in sucli ways as ic is a inattei* of l•eclllci»g them, 

From the foregoing it is clear that tlic nature of a motive calls fcji- 
restatement in terms of the relation's of the indivitlual’s tension 
system to specific patterns of outer stiinulatiun, i.c., a pronene.ss Lo 
respond in one way rather than in another ns a consequence of new 
stiiniilating factors, Even when a man awakens in the early nuu ning 
dai'ltness nnd, before opening )iia eyes, detonnines upon a j)lan of con¬ 
duct for the dayj more than the pattern of activities within the skin 
is involved, The fact that it is dark and cold nncl quid, the fact that 
the world presses in upon him less vigorously than usual, is a com¬ 
ponent in the motive pattern- The dislineiion made in experiincninl 
work between incentives tmd drives (as wlien hunger is du; drive, 
food the incentive) and the discussion regarding the ’'exiern.dizalion 
of drives” indicate tliat the tension system of ll)c indiviiluiil is inain- 
talncd and guided by both internal and exierml faelors, Soitietimes, 
indeed, the inner tensions may fall so low that a creatut'e wiilxmt 
imagination or external stimulation would fail to make much overt 
reaction; but a "reminder/' an external sliinuUus, without reactivating 
the inner localized visceral tension, can still start nctlv'uy again. 
Motivation or tension is a name for a pallcrned aspect of the organi.snv 
environment relation; and though motives are relatively indepen¬ 
dent of one anotlicr, tlicy are not absolutely so. Wliat eliiefly engages 
the studejit of personality is the architecture of the motive s^’steni. 

When an outer stimulus, in coopcialUm with tlie inner tension 
system, leads to an act, we may speak of the outer stimulus as "ade¬ 
quate." Adequacy, then, is relative lo tlie tension system. In other 
words, sheer readiness is the same thing as motivation; it ivS the inner 
aspect, whereas the stimulation is the outer rtspeet, of a heliiivior 
situation. Outer energies feed into a structured len.sioi jniitei'n in 
the organism. "Motivation" is the abstraction lliat defme.s llie 
orgnnism-environment situation in which action ocem-.s; and despite 
broad similarities betwcGn men, one man's "motivation/' as a struc¬ 
tural whole, can never bg the duplicate of another’s. 



6. The Biology of Motive Patterns 

TllOUCrll all human mcttives appear lo expreaa the organic proper- 
lies just ilescribed, it is necessary to turn now to more spccilic indi¬ 
vidual problems iiiilI attempt lo define tlic classes or types of liutnan 
motivation, to indicate dm nature of individual difFerenccs in eacli kind 
of motive, and to diigge.st liow iiiblivos become interrelated or pat¬ 
terned. 


Vi.sci.ttAi. HniVKs 

We liave i,iken our exainple.s from the annlysis of the hunger 
drive, wliicli serves us a sort of model for all the visunil drives, i.e., 
lluise which depend directly on varying visceral conditions. Under 
die visceral drives we may list hunger; (hii’sl; cxcietoiy lensioiw; 
oxygen dcpriviuion; vasotnoior adjusimciu needs, arising in response 
lo tenipcraUii'c cxireinc.s; .sexual tension, deriving initially from gonad 
and Ollier endocrine tensions; inaicrnal ien.sions, due in .some degree 
to endocrine and laciuiion tcjision.s. All tlie.se drivc.s are ofcoui'se ]))*o- 
fouiidly .socialized, and all .show some degree of periodicity in u form 
related lo habit (c,g., ihe day’.s eating cycle). All oP them can, of 
course, facilitate one another, the .state of icn.sion being greater when 
two or more are involved; and ihey may all fuse, ihe individual being 
unnble to explain the peculinr (piality ori)i.s feeling. 

Just as .some puppie.s are great eaters and otlier.s arc mere lickerg 
and la.sLCi'.H, .so to(j in man individual dilferences in the hunger drive 
are well marked in the opening ni(ituli.s of life. It would be ab.surd to 
in.si.st that ilicy are consianl throughout his lil'eliiiie, but they are 
constant enough lo wony doctors am) parcnl.s. One ebild eai.s like a 
horse, the next like a canary, It Is not all a question of metabolism, 
eitlicr; and it is ccrlainly not n simple question of energy require- 
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nients. Some love to stuff'; others nibble and run back to their games. 
So far as this is an abiding trait, it participates in structuring tlie 
child’s world—and die adult's. 

The maternal and the sexual call for special comment. In view of 
the fact that individual differences in maternal interest urc usually 
large among the young females of a species, it would he rea.sunable to 
asl[ whethe]* this liolcls for mankind. Noting that .some nfhi.s iiatieiUs 
])ad always been tlirillecl by babics^—^liad gone out of thcii* way to be 
"baby-carriage peelters"^—while othei's liad had no iiuei*L‘.sL in tlicm, 
David Levy made a systematic quaiililaiive coinjiai-ison between life¬ 
long expressions of maternal feeling on the one hand and ctidocj-inc 
data (.such as length of menstrual flow) on tlm oilier. Tlie po.sitivc 
results strongly suggest a con.sUtutional factor. At the same time 
the great force of social sentiment regaiding moihevlmod Is brouglit 
home to the growing girl, its force and its form varying from cnin- 
inimiLy to coinmunUy, from family to family; and it not only rein¬ 
forces within licr the primitive moiliering iinj)ul,se.s, l)Ut ))ving.s a 
wealth of feelings deriving from identification witli lio’ feminine r<»lc> 
her eager dosii'c to be a mother and not jii.si a por-^fun vvlio is mnilicjX'd 
—^feelings elaborated from the deplh.s of her being and not just an 
expi'ession of tlie iiai'rowly maternal ns one miglit find it in aiiiiiml 
socielio.s, 

When it comes to the individual elaboration nf all the reding.s 
associated with .sexuality, not even all of physiology, or of psycho- 
analysi.s, or of literature, can do justice to the .subtlety of l 1 ic problem. 
For erotic feelings in early cliildhood arc manifold and diff'u.se; tltcy 
are often slowly consolidated with one anotlicr and with other feel¬ 
ings, such as those deriving from the maternal as well ua the aggres¬ 
sive, and tliey are subjected to siicli a bcwililcring uiii.s.s of .social 
roinforceincnUs and inhibitions that iliey may iimilly come to ijn'ulve 
directly or iiidirccLly almost everything that lien within tliepcrsonalily. 
They imy in some individuals be /jandlctl very cnsunlly; in our cui- 
tiirc, however, such feelings arc usually clo.se to the experience of 
selfliood, and when subjected to tabu, tlicy are rejeeted as unworthy, 
so that ego psychology and the psychology of sex are bound to become 
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interwoven, ([uUc n^ide from llie problem of erotic ,'ittadiinent to the 
self. As if this were not complicated enough, the prhiulive outgoing 
responses to other persons, and to animals, to Hovvers, to sunsets, to a 
tliousnnd lovely things, may become fused with the erotic (in a forin 
varying witli cultural ctn])baais), so that one has the infinite richness 
or teriilerncss of romantic love; or these aesiiietic or cosmic cravings 
may be arbitrarily set in opposition to flic erotic, so that one devtitos 
oneself to a "higher,^’ and feels that he must reject a "lower” love, 
So accustomed arc we to tliis sharp cleavage between complex and 
overlapping forms of experience that we respond warmly to llounlil- 
lon's words tliat "'riic light of the whole world dies when love is 
tlone” and to Wilder's suggestion (in The BruJge of San Luis Ilcy) 
that "love is the meaning of life," though Ilourdillon Is thinking alioiit 
the love of man mid woman, while this is the one kind of love that 
Wilder does not allow to fuHill itself. 

Acrtvrrv Dimvks 

Wc have found that in studying chemical motivation factors we 
have perfoi'cc mo\'ed into tlie spliere of muscle activity. I lere we come 
fiice to face with the fact tlwt icnsiona in the ninsclu.s arc. also, in all 
the.se .same .sensc.s, luotivaiors. Tension of u muscle group lowers 
threshokl.s for another contraction (as in the ramiliar reinfovcemcnl; 
of Imccjerlw by gripjdng ihehaiid.s). Masole hjnei.s coii.sianily chang¬ 
ing and causing new activity. Perscvci’ation—ilic tendency of an 
activity in progress to continue beyond the period of outer sliinulation, 
like the maddening thouglit that run.s in the head—is a motivator of 
no mean significaiu'e. So, too, arc the direct and indirect effccLs of 
any keyed-iip condition (cxcitcincnL) or any rcla.xed condition. Th\i.s 
the muscles holh guide and initiate aeiiun. Tlie movement.s of the 
newhorn are dependent alike on outer, on visceral, and on muscular 
stimulaium. 

Wc iiave .suggested Liiat the hoineaslalic balance i.s often destroyed 
by events \vl\ich are not behavioral events. Thir.st, for example, may 
result from sheer evaporation on a warm day, and a considerable 
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caloric requirement must be met even when lyinp; atHl. One miglu 
consequently be teinptcd to think of the organism as striving lo 
maintain a sort of inactivity, remaining at rest except in periods of 
exti'eme want. Guthrie describes charmingly tlie liomcu.stasis-scclt- 
ing group of villagers whn have jnst enough energy to crawl from 
sun to shade; as the sun slowly moves, they .supinely uccejit on hour 
or two of coolness before they are goaded again. But it ss’ould secin 
more appropriate to note iliatin terms of the tejision systems wl)icli 
control conduct, the deficits and excesses of inner .stimulation (the 
"too inudi" and the "too little") both function to cau.se activity. 
There are always many imbalances, many forms of rcstles.sncss going 
Oil. The normal cemlition i.s not one of successful escape from activi ty, 
Trends toward the reduction of activity and towarti die increase of 
activity arc always jointly manifest. The clock is a) way.s running dowji 
but always being wound up. Iwen when fatigue, starvation, or illneas 
has foiccd a violently uiicoinfortablc state of ropo.'^e upon u.s, most of 
the bodily activities go on. Tltc work of the body mu.sL l)e doiu'. Mus¬ 
cular inactivity becomes unbearable; there is a compelling need to do 
something. A.t tlic psydiological level somcllhng to do, someiliing to 
occupy one's attention, is compeltingly experienced. We seek repose, 
but wc also seek activity. Broadly, the clfcci; of all tlii.s may be con¬ 
veniently summarized by saying that there arc not only "visceral 
needs" but also "activity needs." . . 

It may be worth while to look more closely for the rca.soi^a for such 
activity. Even if a given bodily tissue coult! carry on its life, its 
processes of nutrition, oxidation, and >sclf-rcpair, in complete i.sola- 
tion from all other living tissues, it would n)nintain an nuiivity level 
from which there would be daily or hourly variations, and it would 
tl]Creforc permit the notion of relative Activity, relative pa.s.sivity. 
The ln.sWnt that any such tijjsuc is considered in relation lo ii.s I’ellow.s, 
its activity level i.s seen to control to some degree the activity level 
of the rest, and in i'cturn to be controlled to some degree by them. 
The activity level \st expi'cssed in nii active demand—in tlic seti.'ie of a 
great readiness to receive—for oxygen, minerals, salts, and a large 
and complex variety of biochemical agents such a.s the hormones. All 
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tissues are in this sense active, not only competing witl) tliclr fellows 
for a limited supply of needed substances but qualitatively directing 
the activity and develojjment of other tissues. Tlie student of embry¬ 
ology long known tital one tissue may ''rob" another, and the stu¬ 
dent. of irtuseulai' cxerdac has noted the same principle. 

UuL we must go furiher and stress the qualitative elVecta which the 
activity of one tissue has upon the activity ofanotlier. Wc are dealing 
not sini])ly willi robbing, but wiili the disturbance of the balances 
required by oilier tis.sue.s, and we are concerned not only with "stimu¬ 
lation" but with organizing capacities. Tlie endocrijie gliuids, for 
example, act not merely to make otlier tissues do certain things, but 
to accelerate some of tlicir many activities in such fasliioii as to alter 
the chemical bnlance and the physioUigical attributes of other tissues, 
I'Vom this point of view, it will not be sullicient to follow the trail 
fi'om a deficit in a given region to a visible motor response. It will 
be neccHHary to consider tlie inner .shifts which precede or parallel the 
cxtenially nianifc.sied motor pattern. It is not enough to emplmsize 
the .system of muscular tensions, for we have leanieil nioi'C and moi'e 
tljat l))e cerebro.spinal axis ami the peripheral nervous system, die 
autonomic sysicm ami the cndocrine.s, are all j)arls of one great 
system inedlutlng the adjustiiiciu procos.s; (here can be no chemical 
I'caction without its ellecls on lensiun in inu.sclu, or tension in the 
ccrebro.spiival system, 

Tlie term tension is intended literally; tlie concentration of 
potential energy under life conditions permits tension reduction. 
So con.sidered, tension i.s also cliaraclerwtic of the iieivou.s sy.sicin 
itself. I'llectrocheinical activity goes on constantly in liie brain (jiage 
8 H); the brain cannot stand still any more than the iiiiiscles. The 
brain is no mere telephone awitcltboard; it is part of tlie powerhouse. 
There are, in a literal sense, centrally initialed motive patterns. TIic 
nervous sy.siein doe.s not: wail U) be "siiimibiietl"; it i ,4 active even 
under general anesiliesia. Activity need.s incUule both striped-imuscle 
facioi’vS' and cortical factors, racioni involving l)ie use of tlie cerebral 
equipment. 

Although wc cannot evaluate tlie relative intensity of these various 
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kinds of needs, there is one bint that may suggest how subtle tile 
needs of the ceiilral nervous system may be. It might be convenient 
to list the strength, the urgency, the intransigeance of the vanoug 
tissues in terms of tlicir capacity to force cliaiiges in tissues and in 
external behavior. In view of the current fashion of tracing motives 
solely to the viscera, it is rather striking from this point of view tliat 
although the viscera stand higher in the scale limn do tlie bony and 
the cartilaginous parts, tiicy are somewhat lower tliaii t)ie nui.scles 
and skin, and much lower than the nerve cells. Tlic nerve cells can¬ 
not tolerate much by way of toxic cfiTecls; the blood is full of buirei’s 
which work perpetually for their protection. They can tolerate Imrtlly 
any water or food shortage; deliriuin and incoordination aj)pear long 
before the visceral processes arc much allccted. And tliuy can tolerate 
enormously less oxygen dejndvation than any other tlssiie.s. Thus 
while ill prolonged exposure to "oxygen want" the visual tlhsturbaiices 
are traceable both to sense-organ dillicuUies and to dilliculLies in the 
nervous cleinenw in the retina, it Is the ncrvou.s elements' limt .suHer 
the most, Tlic cortical needs, tlien, arc not only urgent; they ui'e 
delicately liiiigcd upon the varying condiiion of ilje ))ody and .sul>t)y 
modify all it.s activity patterns. The point is oHered merely as one 
more suggestion of ilic artificiality of tlic emrent aiiempi to insike the 
mainsprings of human motivation reside in the unstrijied muscles, the 
glands, the arterial walls, the g.islroinle.st'mal tnu'L, or any other 
visceral structures. These are all of iiiiportaiicc, but they are not the 
only important ones; it would indeed be hard to justify de-signating 
diem ns the most important of all. 

The activity needs, probably traceable to tension.^ both in the 
nci'VDus .system and in tlic striped and unstidped mu.scles ncling 
jointly, dominate n large share of the small child's walung hours, 
Infants may ][ick wlicn hungry, thirsty, or cold, but iliey also do 
a good deal of kicking and rolling, a good deal of wriggling and 
.smiling, when not in any manifest state of vi.scernl need. The 
little cliikl keep.s himself active, knows nothing worse than to have 
to keep still, just as the adult begins to feel below par when activity 
is allowed to fall to too low a level. If thci-c is a need to cat, there ia 
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inexactly llieaamu sense a need to use all of one's physical niacliliiery, 
Under the activity needs we should of course include the need to relax 
and to sleep. And we sliould also include aclivity cyckst uivaiuUdown 
swings of the type to which the term "rhythmic’' is applied, and sym¬ 
metrical or balanced activities, such as those involved in the main¬ 
tenance (if ))osture and in lucumoiiun. There is a jihysiological con¬ 
tinuum from the sheer inuhiliiy to sit pt^rfcctly still to those compelling 
needs of aclivity and creativeness to which progi'cssivc education 
give.s’ so much attenti(jn. 

Activity needs sliow summation as dearly as do visceral needs, 
many diHereiU centers of lemion combining to throw iis into overt 
activity. A given tension level rcsulLs from die summation of many 
factors, but there Is a centci‘ of ina.viinal aclivity, a.s in die golfer's 
arms as he drives, the I'ost of the iimscular system playing an abun¬ 
dant supjuirling iiart. In turn, aclivity drives may facililatc visceral 
drives, 01* vice vci-.sa. The energie.s of the ))npj)y, excited cliild— 
happy whether it he hlrthday ice ci'cani or the expecinlion of a ]irr/c 
at school 'lend to "spill over" into visceral or into striped-nuiscle 
expression, As far as Is Unown, any stimulus wliatever lends lo raise 
ilie tension level; and Jacobson’s dnlu suggest tlial icn.sion anywhere 
spread.^ lo some extent to other regions. 

Individual dillerences In children arc very large with re.specL lo need 
for stii])ed-niu.sclc exercise, ihe simpler rhythms of breathing, heart 
beat, iind locomoiioi), the tcndeiiciu.s to wanning uj), to jier.severaiion, 
and to ([uicsconce or the petCTing-uul of activity, and the general cycle 
of walling and sleeping. All these activity dilf'ercnces iiavc been 
recorded many times in early infancy, and nil the record.s show large 
and fairly stable diHerenres among nonnal infnnts and children. As 
two .small cliildren wait wiilj their mother for a bus, one plays a con- 
tinuoua pusli-me pull-you game with her or sviih the lamppost, ilic 
other gazes dreamily at the passing cars; and mostly they run "true 
to type" tlirougli i)ie clinical record. A good many observers believe 
that infants arc more distinguishable in terms of ilieir activity level 
or activity drive than in any oilier terms. Indeed, one of tlie things 
that most clearly characterizes the individual is his tendency to niain- 
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tain a given volume or output of behavior, The Ohio State observers 
noted a high degree of continuity iu such output in the first ten (lay^s 
of life, and Shirley found aliccY aciWKy level one of the moat dia- 
tinguishing cliaraciei'isticvS in the first two years of Ufa. The nciirn- 
niiiscular components in ilic activity stream— U>ih in its bald cpianiita- 
tive aspects and in its more subtle modifications as involving tile 
spread or the qualitative form of activity—may well be more iinpoi- 
Unt for human personality than ondocrinc or othei* biorheniicnl clues. 

Moreover, the experiments of Schiklcr and the clinical Wiirk of 
Rado give nuicli striking evidence tliat this network of unceasing 
stripcd-musclc activities may serve as the true cove or heart of the 
self, Wc shall later (Chapter 20) attempt to describe sy.stcinaiicidly 
the components that enter into selfhood; but here it Is wortli noting 
that it malics inuch more sense to irace to the continuous inner 
struggle of the individual the vaguely conscious or unconscious muscu¬ 
lar disposition to keep going somehow, to pu.sli, to assert, to mainialn 
■whatever one has or is, than it docs to attribute it to the cyclical quali¬ 
ties ofvisccraUlrives. The rcalcKic to the self, from thus point of view, 
is the sort of thing one sees in the unconscious patient as he .struggles 
back from his ether anesthesia to ii normal state, a struggle to breatlie, 
to v/akc up, to make contact with the world—above all, to keep 
activity going, to maintain tlie energy system. 

Sknsoily RttivRs 

Thus far we have taken into accotini the two inalii group.s of ellec- 
lors, Under the term visceral we have iueluded the patterns centered 
in unatriped muscles and glands. Under activity need.s we have 
included the system that involves tlte central and ]ieripheral nervous 
systems discharging into the striped muscles. Hut tlie story Is far 
from complete, One of the great dangers Uirciitcning an adetjuate 
personality p.sycliology is the failure to achieve an adequate balance, 
through neglect of sense pci’ception and other cognitive fiuictlons, 
Personality is as much a ivay oj btcaniing stnsilive as it is a way of 
reacting upon the environment. It is as much a matter of selcct- 
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ing and using outer energies as it is of focusing activity. The little 
clultl apcntls a large part of his time exploring with Ills senses, 
piir.suing .sights and .sounds and toudie.s', often carrying tlie activity 
forward for a lirief period after the sensory stimulation is gone— 
the beginnings of exploratory heiiavior. Tile sense organs and die 
brain regions with wliicli they are connccied stand ready to act and 
are bcaliliy only wlien allowed frequent action. 

As we saw above (C’.liapicr -I-), liierc are large individual dilfeTcnccs 
in .sueli recejitor runciion.s and in the alfeciive responses linlted to 
them. Wc inusL now go further and .sircs.s that since such aKective 
diirercnces exist wc niii.st, if wc arc to be consistent, say tliat sensory 
needs or a't’U.'iej-y c/rnw differcnliaLc individual infnnLs. Tlii.s is the 
imidicntion of tiie inailtcd individual dilfcrencc.s whirli infants sliow 
in their responses to taste Riimulaiion. It is also the Iia.sis of the 
worli done by Jy. J. Slone and L. 1 ). Murpliy (page 70 H) on .sen.sory 
toy.s, jiuch as cold cream, dough, and finger paints, in which great 
dini'reneefl in dcliglit are shown by cliiidron i>liiying wjili iliesu 
various lucluul ami Idne.sthetic stimuli. Thc.se dillerenros appear 
extremely early; tliey are like the .sen.s-ory drives whirb (lilferentialu 
one puppy from another. Tliey appear to remain rather sialile for indi¬ 
vidual eliildmi, at lea.st during the period ofniirseiy-.sclmol observa¬ 
tions. TIkmc i.s a priina-facie ca.se, then, for sensory drives cognate in 
imporliincc wiili activity and visceral drivc.s, ami tlicre i.? evidence 
that from the very beginning the intensity of .such needs shows a 
highly inilividiial cliaracte). U should be added tliat many .studies of 
iimsical pnxiigics indicate an extremely early .scn.siLivcnes,s to tone 
that i.s (jinckly elnboratcrl by any opportunities afforded for musical 
iraining, producing in a few year.s rc.sulls which ino.st people cannot 
acliieve even after lai)orioiis elForts ihrougboiiL llie entire growth 
period. 

The neglect of .scn.sory drives has been largely due lo llic clfort to 
place all the veal generators of activity iu the viscera, But even in 
Hludying the visceral drives one keeps bumping into .sensory fiictors of 
vai'ioius typG.s. The most pertinent example Iicrc i.s a .study liy David 
_ Katz, or rather a twin pair of experimental studies. In the llvsl expert- 
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inent^ a group of hens cat all the grain they tan Iiold; tlicy are taken 
to another room where oilier liens are eating froiii a large* pile, 
whereupon Hiey inunediately start eating again and ron.suine a great 
deal. In tlie second experiment they arc fed all liie.y will eat of grain 
that has been artificially colored red; conijilele .satiation i« ovidont. 
They are then given some of the same grain c()U>rcd green, and again 
they proceed to eat a large quantity. Is it luiiiger that i.s .s-iitislicd in 
the first instance? It hardly advanoes our understanding to .say tlnit 
the first behavior is pure lumger behavior and the second pure sensoi'y 
stimulation. The hens cat as actively in one case as in the other. 
Sensory stimulation is a major source of activation of tension levels. 
In fact, if the term “sensory’' is used as it.should be—to include all 
the dilfcrcnl sensory impubos, including those froin the alinicntary 
canal—it is the only source. F^r(5 undcraiood this when in ilUislrating 
the principle of dynamogcncsis he showed that any llasli of ct»l(>r, any 
touch, any sound increases the force of the gi’ij) iqion the dyiKiinoin- 
eter. In all iiiingcr situations there are external a.s avcII u.s' Internal 
stimuli; summation of siinuili is always the rule. 

It is likely that the principle of the coiulititnicd res]M>)tse (C’luijMer o) 
is of some help here; l.e., the hens have been conditioned to eat 
because they have eaten in situations where they .siiw otlier hens eat¬ 
ing, But this again docs not advance ns far, because romlilionlng i.s 
itself a case of the summation of stimvdi (the prej)araiory fiicilitaiing 
phase shows tlii.s), and because stimuli to whirli the hens have not 
been specifically conditioned—new grain coloi's and even revolver 
shots—incrca.se the intensity of many drive patterns, IF this is true, 
there can easily be complete satiation of an activity, ycl innnudiaiely 
thereafter a continuation of the activity when there i.s an Increase in 
the tension level. And this increase may arise either directly from a 
local agency acting on the tis.s*iic.s’ primarily involved, oi* secondarily 
through 3'aising icn-sioiw elsewlierc which are eonmiunicntud to ilii.f 
primary center. Satiation, then, ia always relative; or, to .speait more 
accurately, the question is one of the total field .situaLion, in wliicii the 
internal dynamics and tlie quality aftcl quantity of extonial stimulation 
must be fully considered. The fields sti'etch out frotn the tension center 
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£Uic] coinpri.se not only other bodily tisHue.s but all the interacting 
forces observed witliin the behavior pattern.* 

The manner of envi.saging the whole prolilem of the .sources of 
motive has nevei'j perimps, been described .so well a.s by Diamondj 
who made clear llie misunder.staitding of the evolutionary liieory 
which led u.s to juvt ijriniitivc things at the apex, when actually the 
evolutionary iinjilications tend to indicate that tlie more com])lex 
.struettire.s and ftinctions wovdd never iuive evolved had they not 
served a new function dilferenl from and sometimes dominant over 
tlie more primitive onc.s, Thus he was able to .show that needs for 
intellectual, c.stlietie, and other individual and social activities may 
arise, simply and naturally, from the way in wlilch the himian nervous 
system is coirstrueted iuul iVoin its iiUeiTclations with the rest of the 
body. From this point of view the nutsic of .songbirds, the airio.sity 
and pliiyfuliios.s of chi[imuiiks and ldttcii.s, the self-deconitloii of 
pilriules (hid a pliylogenclic place, with .science, invention, and art 
as the natura) au<l ncces.saiy products of the slieer process by which 
complicaled functions have led into .still more and more complicated 
functions. 'Hio I'^reudian view that redirected, siibliniaied sex onergio.? 
are tlie .soiiive of .such activilie.s beconic.s unncces.sary and is seen in 
its lii.slork':il perspective us anollier attempt to Darwinixe ai a time 
wlicn Darwinism a.s a sy.vtem was conceived to mean die direct 
derivation of complex proco.ssc.s from simpler one.s witlioiit j'ccogiii- 
ticn of an}' element.s of genuine novelty or any expressions of tnie 
cinci'geijce. Sexual, iiggrc.s.sive, and oilier energie.s may indeed lead 
to indirect rather tlian direct cxj>re.ssioii, and they may be combined 
with otbei' molive.s; but the more complex behavior patterns of 
complex organisni.s are genuinely functions of their complexity, not 
merely new revelations of the .simpler energies, And when once these 
complex typc.H of respon.se are po.ssil)le, they tend to become self- 

^ ‘’Itilcrflc'dNdi'y" iilientniicitn nppcAr (<■ heautijrct to (he anmc principle and to piny 
n dioilnr rule in llic iiiuiivc citnu-iurc. The IiriKiunc.H8 of n 11^1)1 in.ty (iKicagc Nvltrn Ji 
bvi//ci' Ih guiiikIciI; <t Unirh on ihr hnnd muy accin lo involve ki’Ciuct' prcuurn if iii 
the same liinc n 1)1117111 liglii in diown. The Held rrlaiiorn of ilic motive pniicm depend 
upon (lie cnci'itiCG fed into die orpnic ayatem. It ii quite poaaihlc, indeed, tlmt Kntz’f 
experimerts with the red and green grain express ihcaumc principle m llic interseasory 
clTccla in Uuninn vision. 
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perpetuating through the use of a Uii'gcr and larger share of the 
energies avaiJaWc to the oj'ganisin (cf. page IH'2), 

Emjjjioknoy IlnM’oNsn.s 

In all the classes of motivation so far ainsidcred, we have found 
the inner tension system prepared, so to sjicalt, to ooopei-atc with 
outer stiinulating conditions; ihei'e is a state of readiness. But if 
we are thrown into a dither by stumbling over a rope or discovering 
an old letter from an cr.stwliilc loved one, oi- receiving an nncxpecied 
telegram, no “state of readiness" exists, Yet we certainly display 
“motivation" as we i*espond, We know no belter letan to dc.scrihe 
this externally ai*ouscd state of upheaval than tlie term “emergency 
rGxsponsc"; although any term pre.seiUs ditlkuUic.s, we .sliallhnpc to 
justify its usage ns we develop tlic .story. 

From a rough dcscM'ipiive standpoint motivation may be vei'y 
crudely divided into two classes of activities, one of ^vllil•ll, the 
^Vegetative", serves to maintain the processes of growtli, repair, and 
]'cp]'odiiction, and die other of whicli (Cannon'.t “eniej'gency" .system) 
has to do witli the mobilization of available resources in a time of 
direct threat to life itself, Cannon structured the problem very graphi¬ 
cally when lie assigned ilic former funciions to tlie parasyiDpaihelic 
(thecraniosacral) system, the latter to the syinpatiietic (cf. page 05). 

Cannon's original theory of emotions as emergency uplieavals 
certainly needs to be shaken down a hit, but even so it is surprisingly 
useful; it is worth the work of refining it. The fir.sL major point of 
criticism is that die vegetative rcsponse.s tlicinsclve.s show all degrees 
of stressfulness and, when necessary, involve plenty of syinjiiidietio 
activity. The hungry man's heart may accelerate when diniiei- nears; 
the returning lover scarcely shows the ri'liJiuhiion of ]iuhe whicli para- 
sympathetic activity would involve; wiki pounding of the heart may 
appear indiscriminately in a wide variety of eomlition.s, from llD'eal 
to joyous excitement. It was this feature of Gannon's dichotomy that 
led to Carlson’s classical comment, "Cannon cntcriain.s that theory 
because that theory entertains Cannon." 
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Despite these and more objections, there is still vaKie iu the 
vegelative-eijiergciicy anhthe.si.s. Though itdratvs too Khiirp a line, 
some sort of line is ncceHsary if any grouping of plieiioinwia is to bn 
achieved. In'Cin tlie jire.sent standpoint the term niotive may be used 
very broadly to include alt ntaiiuenauce wid extension of life jjrocesscs, 
the hotneoatatic and the cuiuinuuus motor adjustments to shifting 
external .sitiuuions ns well as the emergency upheaval .states. The tei'in 
eniolinn, already used in over fifty seii.sc.s, may if desired be employetl 
to designate only the emergency responsc.s, notably those of feai* aiul 
rage. Struggle under pain, suirocaiion, etc., jnay be grouped under 
tlic fear category if one wisiies, and any fonn of vigoi'ous attack on 
interfering f>bstui'les may be called rage. J)i.sgu.st and slianie ai-c 
upheavals due to a threat, too, if the icrin i.s .siretcheil. Clrief may be 
regarded as lesponse to an emergency about winch nothing can be 
done. Surpiise might l)e considered a very Jiiihl form of .startle, and 
lienee of fear. The only purp<wc* of a classification here i.s* to indicate 
ihiit tlicrc i.s a variety ori)U)reorle.s.s.sinnliir, more tu* le.s*s distinguisli- 
ablc re.spoiwe jialLerns wliicli overlap pliyKiologiciilly uml beiiavlorally 
but which, in s})ile of all didiculiie.s, do constitute agrou}) that no one 
would confuse svitli the group of vegetative activities. In general, the 
distinction lie.s in the fact dial llie vegulativc aciivitie.s go on all iliu 
time in aiiisiiuit or in cyclical fashion, wlierea.s the eineigency group 
of reactioirs may aj^pear twenty limes a day, or once, or not at all, 
depending on what liappcns outside; there may be constant threats or 
none at all. The jiatterms arc imposed; they arc not necessary .spon¬ 
taneous expression.s of life. Thi.s, like all the distinctions in this field, 
is loo shaip; a man climbing Ml. Kverest struggles to breathe just 
as lie sLruggle.s to climb. When Ihe inner etpiilibrium of the neuro- 
chemical system becomes slowly more and more unstable as a resuk 
of the life pi'ocesses iheniselvc.s, and inner behavior load.s directly to 
outer behiivioi', one may .speak of vi.srer.il ch‘ive.s; when ilie inner 
equilibrium is .suddenly or forcibly di.siurbcd by exLei*nul circum¬ 
stances, such a.s threaia, one may .speak of emergency I'cHptinse.s, Mix¬ 
tures and transitions are obviou.i. The same is true of summer 
weatlier and winter weather, but they have to be di.sDnguislied, 
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In ill tins WG arc siieaklng of the source, the locus nnd character of 
the inner iinbaknce, not the extcmal manifestations. A man may 
struggle to breathe, or, with bitterness Imrdcnccl into hate, lie quiet to 
lull Consequently the individual differences in all the types of motiva¬ 
tion conceived here are individual differences in the inner patterns. 
These can be studied in three ways: (l) direclly ilirough pulse, 
blood pressure, fluoroscopic examination of the stojnarh, galvanic skin 
reflex, mcasvu'es of finger tcmpcratvirc, etc.*, (Q) indirectly through 
inference from exLcmal behavior patterns, including tlie verbal and 
gestural; ( 3 ) still more indirectly through the tesliiiioiiy and infer¬ 
ences of observers regarding their own past and ])rcsent conduct. The 
writer's bias in favor of the fir.si of lhc.se should be clear by now, and 
perhaps also hivS conviction that no phy.siological indicaun’ inean.s a 
great deal by itself and that converging line.s of indii’ccl evidence, 
correlated if possible with direct evidence, are a great deal betler limn 
any single indicator. 

One may wlsli to j’otain the term emotion in .s)>iie of ilie lack of 
agreement in its use, for wc can hardly dispense with it when we wish 
to describe the upiieaval of the individual wJiun ovopowered l>y some 
vigorous external vscimulus. Certainly the ccrel>r:il cortex i.s involved, 
and certainly die lower centers, especially in the iliaknnic region, arc 
profoundly concerned. Certainly also there is abundaiu discharge 
both to striped and to unstriped muscles and to duct and to ductless 
glands. It would be perfectly proper to regard rage ov fear a.s a visceral 
drive in the sense defined above, if wc wislied to stress tlie internal 
factors which tend to produce generalized bodily tension, many of 
wliich make a person vaguely apprehensive or irritable, Wlicn we 
use the word emotion, however, wc usually mean to stress something 
more explosive, a proce.ss by which the individual is catapulted Into a 
new and unplanned relation to his environment, not solely as the re.sult 
of a tension system wliich cxi-sied before he made coiiiact with the 
new outer stimulu.s, Considered in nwh Icrm.s a.s ibe.se, involving 
both cerebral, visceral, and skeletal adjusimcnl, emotion.^ can be 
equated with emergency reactions. They exhibit tlic all-or-none 
principle more clearly than do the other drives, and as a rule have 
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rather clearly (Iclinahle thresholds which difFer sharply From one 
pcrsoi^ Lo another and from one oceaxton to anorlier for ilic same 
pci'soii. Con.stiLuiioiiitl factors again may be inferred from the data 
suggested above, at least in i*ererciice to fear and rage. 

Since, lanv-ever, we arc dealing with elementary reacLio)i.s abstracted 
from llie loial, it i.v pi'oper to enip)ia.si/.e that tliL*re i.s no sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the dilFcreni einotUms; they oveidap loo nuicli. Nor 
is thei’c a sharji distinction between cinolion.s and other inotive.s, 
because there is always .some "new outer .sliniulus" and .some 
"readjustment'’ to lie made. l)y and large, disgust and sliame liavc 
more in common with fear and rage than they have witli the other 
groups of responses, if \ve imppen lo sec fit to .stres.5 the .suddenne.ss 
of upliea\Ml and the complexity of response. In all four uhisse-s of 
drives (viscerjd, activity, senstny, and cniolions) theie is a .synergy 
of Lite ccnlral nervous system, the autonomic nervous .system, and all 
Lhe various clll'cUjr sy.slems. Some of llte mo-st joyful experiencc.s, 
like exhihiraiion and laughicr, draw from such wide bodily i‘e.source.s 
as to iiwolve, more oi- less, all of llic four clas.ses (jf motives. 

In connexion with emotion it needs also to be sire.ssed llmt one 
leai'ii.s Jwtv to cope with one’.s moiive.s, and ll)at ojie of ll)e mosl funda- 
meiUal and ccnlral .skilLs of per.sonaliiy i.s its inean.s of keeping itself 
pm of certain emotion-rousing .situations, notably fear and .shame. 
Tlie degree of .success i.s j)crl)ai)s ihc chief factor in the .securi Ly level of 
tlie per.s'on. Here, and in .so many odicr aspects of psychology, tlie 
laboratory ha.s .studied the fully aroused i'c.spotisc, while the clinic has 
.studied the mans med by the individual lo avoid making (he resjtoiise. 
Organically, of cour.se, the two are a.spects of one system. 

In view of tlie dilliculty' of diirerciitiating between tlie emergency 
paitern.s at birth (none has been sharply defined exjicrinieiUaUy excejit 
the "sliirlle pattern"), two lines of evidence must be olfered to justify 
tlie conceptiun of fear, rage, Mirpri.sc, and niirdi, and perhaps .some 
other jiattcma, a.s recognizalily dhlincl from, one another at an 
advanced mntwalioii level (cf, page and from the "visceral 
drives." Tlie fir.st is Goodcnoijgli'.s study indicaLing that tiiougli 
emotional patterns are not very easily distinguished at birtli, they 
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can be diflcrertiated without difficulty at ten montbg of age; the 
maturation piocess involves not an isolated detail, but a complex 
expressive pattern. The other, likewise a study by Ooodenough, 
indicates, in the case of a gii'l blind and deaf from birth, tljat pattcriis 
of surprise, anger, joy, and laughter could ca.sily be obsciv'ed and 
pliotogi’aplied at ten years of age. It is likely that the meclunism of 
skeletal-muscle patterning is responsible for this. 

Individual dilFcrence.'; in .such emotional rcsponscH nniong die new¬ 
born have been something of a -scandal to a p-sychology cliieliy inter¬ 
ested in iinifonnity of respon.se. The .startle pattern show.s good uni¬ 
formity of outline from diild to child, but varies largely in intensity; 
and the attempt to aiiidy the fainiliar patterns of "rage," 'Tear,'* 
"love,** etc,, has in general revealed the fact that stiinuli itUcMise 
enough to pass the threshold of the phlegmatic are positively trau¬ 
matizing to other people. Some infaiit.s begin to smile and laugh much 
earlier than others; others remain re.served or jilaintive inoiith after 
month (cf, page /»7). Wherever we look in the world of motivation, 
we find big differences; the attcinj)L to iron out individuality by going 
back to tlic niomciiL of birth is signally uiwucce.s-.srul. 

But however much we empliasizc the functional ilistinciness of the 
various individual drives and of dte various chis.ses (jf drives, tve 
must keep constantly in mind that the tcn.sion system is a system, that 
tension.s spread tliroiigli the body, that no one region i.s- evei' active 
without arousing others, and that no drive can ever exist in an other¬ 
wise undriven body. There arc nodal tension center.s, interacting 
systems at all timCvS. The simplest conceivable formulation would be 
a figure-ground relationship, such as Goldstejii clcscj'ibe.s, in whidi 
relative activity in one region is the figure, relative inactivity else¬ 
where the ground. Far more frequently we llml ourselves conlrojUed 
by a .system of node.? of varying levels of intensity and with networlw 
or communication .sysienw conveying energy to and from tlie.se ten¬ 
sion centers, the general aciiviiy level of the oiganhsin (depending 
upon age, health, etc.) serving as matrix, and the s])ccil\c respoiisc.s 
to specific outer and inner stimuli .serving as crystallization points. 
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Fj'ojii j5i)ii)t ijf vjcvv there is motive slrvclurcy ju5t as tlierc is 
perccpLiial stnu'tuj'e. We need not fnllow Goldstein ijiLo that fonii of 
Ijolisin ii) wliicli parts i:casc to exist and the dynamics of llie wliole 
perniilK of no diffcrejitiation of discrete elcjneiits. llatlier, we slmuld 
feel tliat tl)e specificniions of parts or elements in tlieir complex inter¬ 
relations niiisl he clear, if the term whole is itself to convey meaning. 
If conliguralions or dynamic .structures necc.s.sitaie the analytical 
study of relations, llicy also necessitate clear objcctilication of what i.s 
to be called elentental and what is to be called structural. 

Tile single cell is higldy stnicUired. U is structin-ed even in terms 
of tension gradient.'}; the needs, even of die single cell, are soincwliat 
localized. Growth .and diircreiitiatioii perinit, week by week, more 
and niore dclinite identilication of specialized teiLsion regions in die 
developing body. 'Hie degree of .specificity exhibited i.s a function of 
the einhryonio stage, in die strict .sense tliat cellular ti.ssiie.s, trans¬ 
planted very caidy, may grow into almo.st anything dcperiding on 
their eiivirontiK'iit, wher'cas when transplanted at a later embryonic 
period they lo.sc this plasticity (cf. page HH). 

If follow,s that the need pattern of intorrejations between .specific 
functional region.s bccome.s gcotncli'ioally inoro complex with the 
nicrea.se in need areas. There arc more nee<ls, and ihc tlynainic hiter- 
rclations lietwecn them arc numerous. This is true not only in ilie 
ontogenetic hut in the jiliylogciicUc .scn.se. Man has more iiecd.s tljaii 
imy Ollier animal,^ largely because tlic diflerentiation proccvss (espe¬ 
cially within the nemnts .sy.stcm) has proceeded further. 

Just a.s some of the tpialitic.s of the bud may be seen in the mature 
flower, it is important not to think of the achievement of a stage as 
a renunciation of jireccding .stage.s. Thu.s, for example, the ba.sic 
teasion level of a liypcrkinolic .system appcar.s in the hyperkinetic 
quiililie.s of diflurentiated reflex andofliabit. The various comp(ment.s 
of a Iiahit .sy.stcm .share their Ijasic (lualitics, partly beiau.se of com¬ 
munication wilbiii the .sy.stcm, partly becaase the comimncnts .sjiring 
from a common matrix. 

’William jnmea wiote “more imtincU ihnn nuy oiher mninmnl.*^ Tlic cantcJct 
indicate,1 ilinl he meant aomcihing very close to “moUveV* or “needa," 
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But because tliere is differentiation, there aj’e in llie same organism 
recognizably distinct tension levels; e.g., tlie acciiiisition of any 
skilled act involves progressive eonccjitration of tlie lejysion in cer¬ 
tain muscles, the reduction of tension in otliers, 'Ihe resulting dij-’ 
Jerentiation in temms is t))c p)‘Ocess wliicli pennils tlieir inli’^mUhn 
in a smoothly flowing activity; tlio focus (jf tlie i)\tegrali()n, the 
figure, sliifts in dynamic equilibrium as the act progresses. Tlie figure- 
ground relations of such intcgi*atcd acts are .seldom absolutely .sharp; 
tliere is usually a gradient, a tapcring-o!F of tension from center to 
fringe. There is lliu.s a region of relatively high Icii.sion and an 
adjacent region of lower ten.sion. Wc arc llierefore confronted with 
the question whether the tension drop.s gra<htally a.s one move.s auL- 
ward from a center, or drops quite .suddenly at a given \n)inl. Super¬ 
ficially, the di'op in tension seems to he grntlujil, Inner mcnsiirc- 
incnt, however, usually shows that it involve.s many all-or-none 
steps. The charactcrislic mode of the spread of U-n.sion IVom a given 
region must then involve an all-or-none luechnnisin. I’he pius.sagc of 
impulses ovci' the thi'cshokl of a recej)lor cell ami the LiMMsmi.s.sion of 
nerve impulses from one nerve cell to anollier are (if exactly this .sort. 
The excitation of the .sympalhelic .sy.stein Is a .striking case in jmint; 
the last little remark "burns up" the patient listener. Tliis may bo 
called a '‘quantum inanifesiation"; the body i.s full of .such manife.stn- 
tions, 

For most purpose.s, the spread of Icn.sion.s inay be regarded a.s 
diffuse, and tlie l esiilting tension at any given region may be slated in 
terms of position in a gradient. All-or-none reguhiiion of this sort 
appears in such manifestations as the sudden matiii’ing of lc»cotnotoi' 
reflexes, the sudden occurrence of salivation in connection wi ih hunger 
pangs, and the sudden emergence of sex heliavior, a.s- .shown in vStonc's 
many experimental studic.s. The principle of .summation, as dcnion- 
fiiratod by Shciringion, makes clear ilie po.ssiljility ol’ a giadual 
approach to a critical point at which the response ajipears. The 
response is not necessarily proportional to ihc slimnhition; llio 
stimulation*raust achieve a certain quantum, after which the response 
then appears full blown. 
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Svich iliscDUtiiiuity will constantly confront us, for it is upon the 
(ILsconiiniuly in^tween two or more differing types of integrated 
action that the possihiliiy of any real ariranlxalhn of personality 
depends, Since the term "organization" will be used frequently here¬ 
after, a definition ofiL seems railed for at this point, in the llglu of the 
case tleveldped thus far. The term orgniiizalioii is used to define tlie 
system of iiUciTulations obiaiiting at a given time between the bodily 
activilie.s in pj'ogi'css, be ilicse relations spatial, pliy.sical, rhcniieal, or 
what not. The study of orgatiir.aLi<m involves the study of all llie 
dynamic interi'chuions between jnoccsses; and since motives are 
merely organic j^rocesxos when looked at from tlio i^oini of view of 
degrees of tension, nuulvc slriK:lure is simply an abstraction relating 
to liie intcMTcliuioii of life processes. So far, rehilions have been viewed 
at a jioiiiL in lime; often, Imwevcr, llte relatiojial sy.sicni flows through 
time. Tlio characteristic cyclc.s, changeab)lilie.s', wai‘mi)igs-iip, slow- 
ing.s-dovvn, .smooth or erratic ))aiLenis of change which cliaractei’lze 
the individual are as inucl) (jf titc essence of ovgani'/aiion a.s is the 
sy.slem of disposiiion.s .it a monienl. llriefly, then, organizalion may 
be deriiK'd as- the spatial ami temporal iukrrelalioits of ilie life pixicess. 
Tills is meant U» include .sjiecilic recognition of the reality (jf the part.s 
rather than a resort to the principle ofholl.sm. At ilie same time it Is 
ineatU to stre.ss the iiUerdependcnce of organi.sm and eiwironmeiu. 
Since some of the temporal and spatial interrelations frequently shift 
in all-oi'-nonc fas'liion, we find leinporal diseoiiLiniiilieH, oi' (piantiim 
shifts, at some jujiiUs' in the organized .sy.slem; but thus never itivolve.s 
a CQinplele collup.se of all systematic relationships. And with growth 
(and experience, loo, a.s we .shall Ij-y to .show), such sudden .sliifts in 
orgaiiiziiiioii become less and le.ss conspicuous. 

In live general .summary of the view develoj^ed up to tliia point, 
motives ai-e not conceived a.s levers, nor oven a.s fuel supjdie.s; tlu'y are 
ahslractions Jrorn an <7c/ivit}' continaiffii, idcniiliahle only gi'os.d}' in 
tenn.s of their locus av their fcimial c/iceis. T'iicj'- are gnTdients In the 
sense iliaL ti.ssvic siluiitioiw may he conceived to be centered at certain 
poiiits and U> melt into oilier ti.s'.s‘ue .siuiation.s at a disiance. b'or all 
that, the gi’adieuia arc often .sulficieiUly sharp to permit clus.sHicalion 
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in terms of the region and type of tissue situation chiefy involved. Hie 
most obvious among them, connected with iiinci* tleficits and rehitionvS 
to oxygen, water, and food, may be used as prototypc.s ol visceral 
motives. The homeostatic or broadly biochemical state is at least an 
importjuit component of sexual and maternal motivation and of the 
need for rest and .sleep. Activity tendencies in .sLri[)C;d and un.sLripcd 
muscles, reflecting themselves in overt conduct (in sti-elching, in 
relaxing, in cramps, in perseveralive activity), are cugnaLe with them, 
Since the phenomena of latency, refractory phase, and hyperexcit- 
ability are found in nei-vc tissue as well as in muscles, and .since the 
muscular and nervous systems are bound in uUimate funciionaUinity, it 
may be convenient to spealt of neuromuscular inollvation. This type 
of motivation differs from the homeostatic or visceral in the .sense 
tljnt homeostatic tension can be jno.st convciriently conceived in leniis 
of instability, especially biocbemical instabilities of llie bhjod slreani. 
Hut the difference is not sharp; the "need"' of a tired mu.sclu to relax is 
doubtles.s in part biochemical. The biochemical .sUiuilion acts directly, 
too, on the nerve cells and inu.sclcs, as is familiarly exemplilicd 
in die effects of toxins on neural and jnu.scujar il)reshokl.s and in the 
unconscious regulation of respiratory movements by tlie chemistry of 
the blood. Among tlic needs of tlic central no’vous .s' 3 'slcm aix* needs 
for certain types of stimulation or experience, needs not only for 
kinesthetic and visceral stimulation, but for stimulation from color, 
tone, touch, taste, smell. The organism is turned outward; it is 
gratified by making sensory contact, and it perseverates in, or 
recurs to, sucli contact. Finally, though the term need must here be 
used in an extended sense, induced needvS are imposed upon the 
organi.sm by outer forces which upset it; wlien these needs develop in 
stress situations they may be called emotions. In any tissue sy.ntem, 
and consequently in any motive system, individual diUcrcnces are 
manifest in the early months. It is the devclopmeiu, the dillcremia- 
tion, the integration of tlicse individual motive patterns that con¬ 
stitute the first great biological clue to personality. 
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Pi? II POSIVI.fM 

The (’onrppt nf tcnsmjw developed licre necessarily entails the 
notion tiint there exist certain objects in the universe wliich will raise 
or lower the tension when contact with them is made. Tl\e question 
tluTeforc arises wliether regions of len.sinn arc delincd teleologically, 
in lerni.K of a jiush towanl a condition of lowered tension. This 
quGstitJii lias to do with the '‘Iionnic principle," with whether an 
inner aim, directive, or gf>al tendency cliaractcrizes the life proces.s*. 

Wo thinlt dial the qucslion u.snally Is phrased wrongly, and wc 
must therefore answei' both Ye.s and No, depending upon wliiit tlte 
goal tendency Is conceived to be. The tense condition of tissues is a 
nieciiiinical, electrical, or cltemical tension; tl\c tension is not aiming, 
nor Is it aimed at tuiyiliing. In ih es.scntial character, it is like a gas 
under jn'c.ssuro, like tlio .surface too.sion of an oil drop, like a clnirgc 
on a tondcn.ser; it involve.s potential energy. The tension is reduced 
(kinetic energy taking it.s place) when contacts arc made witli certain 
other olyects; hence there is no ncce.ssary teleological cliaracler in 
any of the motive jirocesscs dc.scribcd licre. Tltc luingry infant need 
not know why he cries, nor tlic ub.scnt-niindcd, restless man on a 
warm day l(no>v \vl>y Itc .starts for ilic room wltere the water cooler 
is; the resile.s.sncs.s is cut abort by tlic bottle or hy the cup of cold 
water. 

The question of "directive’’ may, however, he intended to ask 
■whether, during a period of time, the,stre.sses converge more and more 
upon a given object, the first infantile wiumper being followed by 
louder yells, and the hnst twitclics by more and more thrasliing al)out, 
until eventually a more or ks.s unified and sjjccilic, inqierious demand 
takes sliape. I’hc ([ue.stion of "con.sciou.sness of tlic end" is irrelevant 
liej'c; the iniporlanl tiling i.5 the impulsive or conative ciinracLer of 
tlie wliole movement. Since the variou.s agencies in the hoiiy winch 
coiUrihutc Coward .satisfying (he neitls have tlicirown vai'iahlc Clu'c'sh- 
olds, it i.s nalurnl that ilicy .slionld ha called out in a faii'ly J'egiilar 
order. Tills corresponds to a subjective condition of increasing dis¬ 
tress and may eventuate in move and moi'c definite, conscious vecogni- 
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tion of what is wanted. In all adult inaimnals, and in normal two- 
year-old children typically, the more obvious needs arc accompanied 
by more and more definite habit systems directed toward the comple¬ 
tion of behavior sequences calculated to restore the inner balance, and 
the subjective state passes from one of strugglinj^ disLres.s to one of 
consciously directed aim, Bui awareness of tlie end is not the jn'inie or 
essential condition for motivation; so far as consciousness is conceraeil, 
it is the conalive, impulsive aspect that is essential. 

If, then, the question about the liorniic principle is ineajit to ask 
whether motives are passively or actively experienced, wlielher they 
are forms of cognition or forms of struggle, the only answer that 
seems permissible now is one which stresses the fact that there arc no 
static conditions anywliere in the body; tliat the pliy.sical proce.sses 
thcm.sdves arc actively vcadjualing all the time, and conse(]ucnLly 
that a hormic, i.e,, conaiivc, aspect of all activity i.s imperatively 
required. Physical tension and sense of struggle arc a.specLs of the 
same sittiation. But knowing what one is struggling for is a late, 
derived, special experience, in no way c.sscntial to the definition. 

A related question wliich to some extent ovcrlai).s tlie preceding 
question is whether, despite our rejection of mechanism, we liave 
introduced "deterininisin” or left a place for "spontaneily," This 
seems to us a completely artificial antilhesi.'), Determinism i.s a 
mechanistic concept based upon pushes and pulls, active forces worli- 
ing theii' will upon blind bits of matter. As far as we can see, there are 
no such pushes and pulls and, in particular, no isolated pieces of matter 
to be pushed about; there are only field stresses, forces expressing 
interrelatedness. There is likewise no capricious, uncaiuscd activity 
arising out of complete irrelevance, complete inclifference, to iLs con¬ 
text. Spontaneity in the sense of causelessness we cannot use. But we 
can use it in the sense of a field-structure unity of response, tlie inner 
structure utilizing outer forces rather than being at tlicir mercy in 
responding; in the sense of constant, recmergciiL adjusLinciiL lliaL 
expresses wliat one is, as well as the rearrangement of the outer 
environment; spontaneity which at any moment of the organism’s 
life involves a new organization and a new reaction never completely 
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actualized berore. Ulwougbout the db^cussion we liave tried to strc:a;s 
the inlerreladoivs between innei' stresses and also their relation to 
outer vstiintjlaiicin of a complex sort; oi^anisin and environment are 
on intei'aclin|r field. 

h’rom tlie point of view of the nervous system tiie distinction 
between outer and inner—that is, outside and inside the skin—means 
little. Tlie outer stimuli must g(» through a aeries of inner transforma¬ 
tions before they become capable of activating the nervous sy.stem; 
and when they liave done .so, they act in company ^vith the inner 
stimulations rcllected in adjoining tissue chai^ges, When climate, for 
example, i.s emphasized a.s* an outer environmental stimulu.? and con¬ 
ceived to alter the pci'.suiiaUty structure—as when one as.serts that the 
basic attitudes of the e.xuberant Vedic peoples were .subdued upon 
tlieir arrival in .1 imicli warntor region—the pictm'e i.s oversiniplificd, 
It is the enduring odect of climate as a coopemting agency in the liv¬ 
ing system ihiit Is involved; climate may have done this to a specific 
gi'oup, whicli bad a sj)eciric pcrsoiulity .structure, biiL U may not be 
capable of tioing it to all men. 

A of view wiiich recognizes that all ti.s.sne.s nre jnotive cenioi'.s 
ami that all of llieiii constantly interact with tlie forces of the environ¬ 
ment can, inorcovei*, find no place for the di.slinciiou between bio¬ 
logically deleriniJicd and socially determined motives. There i.s no 
conceivable way in wliicli during the dcvclopniental proce.ss a mim 
(or a Sfxiiety) could remain immune to the sysieinaiic niudification 
imposed by a given way of living, or remain detached from the cul¬ 
tural .standards and prc.s.surcs which at every moment determine the 
form and force of the motive pntlcni. There is no way in wliich a 
biological motive could appear in its pristine form in a context of social 
eveiU.s'. The liunger, the .sleep, the love-malting, or tlie powei'-crav- 
ing of a man in western society could in no conceivable sense arise 
from a primitive, gune-deteriiiincd disposition, the developing alruc- 
Lure of which had remained enea|wulated, untouched, free from die 
rccijirocity of .social living. In the same way there is no conceivable 
sense In which the craving for activity, for color rtnd Lone, for intense 
experience, for warmth and anfcction, could be created out of nothing 
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by a systcjn of cultural rules prevalent outside of the newborn incU- 
viclual, There is no way in which "socially derived” drives could be 
established and implanted like a graft within tlie body tissues. Culture 
can alter, mold, or reorganize drives—or rather, it can permit tlicm 
one form of development or cxprc.ssion rather than anotlier—but it 
can hardly "create” them out of nolliing. 

But there appears to be a difficulty here. Can wc not, in a thorough¬ 
going, literal sense, establish in the organism a nuinh(;r of tissue ten¬ 
sions, drives which it never before possessed? On first thought, it 
must certainly be conceded that the answer is in the ndinnativc, Drug 
addiction is a good example. Civilized man lias continued to di.scover 
new and exciting ways of acting upon hia nervon.s system by chemical 
means; the new drugs produced in recent years have given him form.'? 
of expeincnce which no man ever experienced previously, He has 
made frantic attempts, as Dc Quinccy did in the pn.st century, to 
convey this experience to his fellows. The addictions which are ihua 
established may become tlic most powerful drives witliin llie indi¬ 
vidual, dwarfing everything else in comparison. (The biochemical 
nature of such lialnt-fovmmg drugs is bcginnmg to be understood', 
it is clear that in respect to some of them, buffer systems within the 
blood are established which are responsible for llic greater and greater 
dosage required to circumvent them.) In other words, the tis.suCvS may 
be molded not only so as to "want” more of something which they 
wanted in the first place, but to want things for which there was no 
previous want, And if it be argued that these drug-s fit neatly into 
some prearranged, limited number of biological potentialities, the 
reply is lliaL a continuous stream of new drugs is being discovered 
and tliat medical men and lawmakers arc perennially busy trying 
to head off the tendency of their fellowmcn Lo make new addic¬ 
tions out of these new discoveries, There may be a limit to the niimbei' 
of drives that can be created, but the limit Is not in sight. If this is 
true in the biochemical sphere, it is certainly even more obviously mid 
cogently clear in the case of social experience, which conslaiUly 
creates patterns of needs wliich never existed before, 

Tet -what can be created depeiids upon what is Uiei'e, There still remains 
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ll)e I'CiUral Fut l, lh:it whsiL become a salisfyiny drug experience 
depends on spccKk: tissue dispositions and on specific luinian learn¬ 
ing processes reliiled to lite valuaLion of lliese experiences. Some of 
our drugs kill oil' luuives wlio neverllieles.s barter soul and body to 
get them; lo otlier.s of onr drugs tlicy are indilFercnt. And this is true 
of imfivhluiits in every society. New motives thius arise because in 
reality tliey aix* not completely new. It is not true that people can 
"learn to like anytliing." I'atenily they cannot. UuL they can learn to 
like a vast array of tilings wliicb never passed witliin the purview 
of primitive man. Civili'/aiion consists in large measure of a system 
of dcvice.s for increasing lire drives of man, anti of both fru-strating 
and satisfying tliem. In die next few chapters we turn to the ways in 
which tins alcliemy is bj'uught about. 
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7. Organic Traits and Their 
Measurement 

IN THE preceding chapters an approach to the indivichial organic 
system was sketched. Before attempting to view more closely the 
process of learning, by which this organic system develops still more 
complex interrelations, it may be well to ])ause here to answer an 
insistent qiicstioni Under what conditions can the individual organic 
system be analyzed and measured so as to reveal the or^rimc trails 
of the person—his physiological strengtlis and wealmesse.s, especially 
the strengths of Ins drives; lu.s tendencies to excUenient and relaxa- 
lioji; Ills proneiics.s to one rather llian anoilier lyjie of ]))iy.s‘iological 
integration? Clearly, if wc arc to answer this (jucsliun, we need a 
working conception of traits considered as asjiccls of tlie living system, 
and also a conception of the relations between trails, 
r’roiu the foregoing it would appear that the obsei-vailon and 
incasLii'cmcnt of human traits from an organic oiTnological point of 
view must involve chiefly the direct observation and measurement of 
individual tension systems, or indirectly the observation and measure¬ 
ment of their expression. If so, the conccj)iion of personality traits 
from the oi’ganic point of view comprises at least three kinds of dis¬ 
positions, in accordance witli the three developmental levels de.scribed 
above (page 6’(5), 

First, at the level of general undilfcrcnliated rcspon.se, we may 
look for the characteristic mode of responses of the tis.sue.s, taken 
collectively. Tluis the individual'.s ineLabolic rate, lliough depending 
partly upon a specific organ, the thyroid, is in some I'cspecLs a 
geuralizei} property of his existence even before the thyroid gland 
appears; it may manifest itself by inducncing thresholds for specific 
response patterns. Since the classification of traits must, so far as is 
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possible, be in terms of their roots, we must (irsL look for tlic roots in 
llie f^enertil dispositions of tissue. 

Second, there arc traits which depend not globally upon tlie proper¬ 
ties of tissues taken collectively, hut upon the jn*ojierties of specific 
/ihich of ti.s.Mie.s; they represent tlie second, dlireieiitiatiiig level of 
devcloinueni. Thus tlic central nei*vou.s system, though .sullcrlng from 
no injury, may as a Lolalily be inadequate, whereas tlje autonomic 
and periphei'al syslcins are ade(piale> Or, to use another example, the 
]icrve cells dirougliout the body may have a loJig or short latent lime 
or wlicn arou.sed may exhibit a great or slight lag, compared with 
cori'e.sjmndiiig nerve celLs in other individuals. Such traits as long 
wiriiiing-up time or extreme pcr.scveraiive tendency may well 
express the icU(iHyntTa.sy of the nervous system (cf. jxige 6‘9). 

Tim'd, trails may arise from a pnllented interslinutlUm of various 
specific didereiuialed tissues. Here llic trait i.s traceable not to a 
.spi'iilic li.ssuii situation, but only to a mode of iiuej'ilependwice 
among the tissues. A visceral drive may be an expression not of n 
single kical visceral len.sion but of a sysient of tensions, the outer 
beliaviov being .'i<mictiines' an additive, sometimes' a much more com¬ 
plex expression of an Inner len.sion system. Similarly, stable or chronic 
personality di.sposiiioiw may arise from .stable len.sion syslonis, 
unstable dispositions from iinst5il)le len.sion sy.siems. Tims lassitude 
may conceivably be traceable to a neinxmiJciiluLory iiiadecjiiiit'y; 
apprehensiveness, to an endocrine involvement. To be sure, it is hard 
to imagine such .systematic idiosyncrasies without some local source 
or soiirce.s; rieverthele.s.s, the trait that actually amfronts us arises 
not from the local but from the palterned situation. 

Frcjiii the oi-ganic point of view, personality tendencies of these* 
three types comprise ail that the organism is, and all personality traits 
arc iDi'ludecl imder (jdc or another of ihe.se type.'?. Tliei'u is Lhei'efore 
no .special meaning in aslting whether the urgania point of view is 
relevant only to extreme but not to nurntal cases, or to acc|ui)'ed but 
not to consiilutional re.spoiwes. Organic rc.sptjnscs vary fraiii one 
pcrsoii to anothei' and from time to time in the .same person, and what 
is extreme frojii one point of view is the no?*m for the purpo.s£is of 
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aome other coinparisoii. If the psychosom.itic aj)proacli is sound in 
looking fo]’ psychic njaiiifestations of tlie organic and for organic 
inanifestations of the psychic, tiierc is no sudden transition to a region 
in which the organic approach bcconies "relevant,” no poijit on a dis^ 
tribution curve in which personality may he "practically conceived" 
to be an organic system, There are indeed all-or-Jioiie responses in 
tissues, and there arc all-or-none traits; but if dtese parlicuUir re¬ 
sponses do not occur, or these particular traits do not appear, other 
traits, with their psycliosoinatic relations, will appear. If extreme 
hypothyroidism (say a basal metabolic rate of — ,'}5) "produce.s" a 
trait, sliglu hypothyi’oidism (say a basal metabolic rate of — lo) also 
"produces" a trait. 

The confusion on this point, revSiilting in llie widespread belief that 
"witliin the normal range" tissue changes arc irrelevant to person¬ 
ality, arises largely from tlic failure to note tliat tlic functional 
significance of a tissue situation in term.s of its ultimate ed'ects on 
behavior may be quite dilTcreiU at dilFercnt poiiU.s in a disirihulion. 
This is true even with respect Lo the first and second cln.ssesof Lrails 
inentioncd above. For example, the "degix'e of overt activity” may 
be greatest when the tissues aic at a certain critical point, so that 
' any increase beyond that point reduces activity, wliile increase np to 
that point heightens it. It is even more palpably true of tbc third class 
of traits, in which the recognizable trait depends on a network of rela¬ 
tions, so that an increase In a local tissue response may citlier increase, 
deci'casc, qualitatively alter, or completely restructure tlie patterned 
basis of die trait. All tins does not mean tl»at ti.ssues are imjioj'tant 
only witliin noj-mal limits; rather, it means tliat their significance 
requires intensive einpii'ical research. 

And confronted as we are with an organic sy.qtcni which bcliaves in 
a certain way because it is .so constituted at tlie time, it tioes not liclp 
us to ask whether the organic point of view is more valid for hereditary 
conditions, for the after-efi'ects of disease, or for brief "functional 
disturbances," The organic approach vs of course used in dilFercnt 
ways, depending on whether the organic situation has been there 
always (if so, it is usually likely to continue) or only since the time of 
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an injury or disuaflc (if so, tljc condition and tlie behavior may Ic 
rcniovcd), or i.s a iiKimciuary situation (if so, tlic behavior Loo, so far 
as it dejjcnds on the spedlic vsituatioii, will be momentary). If the 
ovganio aiUialinn i.s tliere, it will make behavior diherent, Organic 
situaiion.s change conii)Hwlly in .some respads wiili growtii, with 
ti.ssue niodilicaliun, with rcovgsmizaiion of inner energies in the 
learning process; l)Ui this does not mean that .some siluaLion.s are 
organic, others "j^uroly runctional" or *'jnircly a matter of habit." 
Fumiion.s and liabits, loo, are organic events occurring in tissues. 
Like all otlier orgniiiu events, rhe function and habit depend both on 
tile di.spo.siiion.s oftis.siie.s and on the forces acting upon llieni. 

It tiui.s't in.stantly be conceded that this is a sdiciiiii and a promise, 
not a completed (licturc. For purpo.seK of iiiethod it is important Lo 
insi.st that personality i.s a coherent, consistenL, organic system, not a 
sciitlei'ctl group ol' organs with nomorganic cru.ss links between.* 
Tim concept .sliould become clearer and more valuable as we proceed. 
Whether a unilied view of personality could be achieved williout it is 
dcHiInful. U is true that many personality disjiosition.s arc mure easily 
treated at jn'c.soiU by jilacing llie einj)]ia.si.s upon other concej)Uiiil 
toohs. When these oilier tools have had llieir trial, we sliall look back 
(Cliaplei* \i(i) iind re.slate the organic view in .sucli fashion as to iinlicaie 
the iiUeiTelaiioii.s between the tools in the iniifiecl task of personality 
study. 

I’rom die organic standpoint wc have, ilicn, lo deal with traits a.s 
(l) broad cliaracteri.stics of tis.sue rcspon.sc; ( 2 ) persi.stenL mode.s of 
reaction of individual ti.ssues or organs; or (.'■3) persistent mode.s of 
interacLion between itssue.s or organs. All lliree kinds of traits arc 
useful "constructs'’ in relation lo the complex actualitie.s, They are, 
however, con.sLructs winch, like electroiw, may .serve a conceptual 
puipo.se befui’c anyone scc.s them, or, like zero and inllnity, are. use¬ 
ful in the alwence of any po.ssil)ility of perceptual veriru'iUio]), On 
biological ground.^, eH])cclally dm embryological, ilioy appeal' lo be 
mni'e comparable Lo the electron than to the niaihemtiticul type of 

^ This is reminiscent of Wootiworlh's refciencp in n Irclurc at Coluimiiin in iflig, lo 
the train of cars held (o^cdicr "the reelings fjT amiir Ijctvvccn ihc conductor and [lie 
engineer.*’ 
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construct, For many animal sti'ains and for many liunian clinical types 
there are, if not continuous, at least intennitlmt obscrvalioirs on all 
tliree Itincls of traits; ratings and exjjcrimcntal behavior observationa 
have already been brought into meaningful relations witli all tliix’c. 
The physiological inadequacy of the idiot illustrates the first; the day- 
by-day instability of intermediary metabolism(Haininett; cf. page 79) 
is an example of the second; a negative relation between the activity 
level and the basal metabolic rate (J. Levy; cf. page 97) illustrates 
the third. 

A serviceable exainjde of a trait at the first level is speed of tissue 
responsGj as was noted earlier (page 82). Tlie general speed of 
cellular differentiation characterizes not part but all of the growing 
individual, A common factor of speed in mental le.si.s was clearly 
clefinecl by DiiBois, Tlio question arises: Is tliere a connection between 
physiological speed and speed of intellectual response? Kvldeiitly ilierc 
id, for Rounds found a substantial corrclaiion hulwcen speed in the 
DuBoia tests and speed in the Achilles tendon rellex. Tlfis is not Lo 
close a complicated quc.stlon, but rather to .suggest the value of con¬ 
ceiving speed in generic in-^lcad of segmental terms. InciduiUiilly, the 
word "speed” may lead to misunderstanding, for there is little or no 
connection between tln.s primitive speed attribute and the "congenial 
pace” of the individual, molded by cultural and subcultural factors and 
by varying personal motivations. (Cf. page 630.) In contrast to gen¬ 
eralized speed in tills sense must be incnlioned vai'iou.s specific .speed.s, 
such as speed of walking, or talking, or writing (page 690), wliicli 
are distinctive of the individual; speed in one of those functions is 
practically independent of speed in others. 

Genehai.ity and Si'EcimcirY 

We find oiu’selvos confronted here with tlie bi'oad (pic.'nion of 
generality and speci/icity of personality traits. Some inaction ten¬ 
dencies are ready to spring forth at the slightest provocation; any 
stimulus whatever, regardless of quality, can bring them to light. 
Others are tuned to a single stimulus; the slightest cliange in its 
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quality iiicaius ati unrcspaiisiva oi-^raiiLsni. Tlie fii’st Is exeiiii^lified by 
Slicn'iugtDn's strychninc-poisonod dog, aroused by a pindi, a voice, a 
change of temperature; the second^ by llic luinlcr’s dog thatlmUs his 
jjursiiit whcji l)ie .s^'llahle lo which he ha« been trained is uttered. 
Neither (l(»g, i)ej'haj)H, behaves according to the textbook, but as refer¬ 
ence points they are rccogniv.able; tlicy incarnate the now classical 
concej)tion of general am) specific personality trails. Let us begin, just 
for clarity, willi ideally general and ideally specific traits. 

It inigliL be conveiiienL to think of the general traits in term.s of 
action tendencies so gently jioiscd tliat any disturbance of tiie inner- 
outer ))alance JiuisL i-enth their low llireshuld. A trait that is perfectly 
general is in a sense waiting there in tlicorgaiiiain, needing only to be 
released. It i.s general in the sense that die structure of individual 
situations need not be exuininod, because any situation will elicit U. 
G)\'cn the all-or-iKJlliing law, every stinnikw provokes the all. 

Even in Jtuch ideal and absiraci terms, one is pux/ded by an apparent 
contradiction. If of necc.ssiiy there is a thre.slH)ld to cross, there nmsL 
bo stimuli below dint ihre.sholch Consctiucntly tliert* nurst be .siuia- 
doius w'liic'li will evoke the response and others that will not, by 
virtue of sheer diderences in intensity. IVails aic enmeshed in situa- 
tion.s at IcJist in die .sense that purely quanlilaiive dilferences in situa- 
tioiw produce or fail loprodua* them. Dut what does it mean wlien we 
say that a .situation tis a iv/u>fe has greater or lesser iiitensityt’ Are 
we not really referring to salient aspcc.Ls of the situiUioii and hence 
□f respon.se which i.s more or less specific to such nsperts^ 

Ujion tlie heel.s of ihi.s finstcontradiction, there follows a more scid- 
ous one. The receptors are necessarily selective; each receptor owe.'j 
Us existence to the evolutionary reduction of thre.shold.s for specific 
qualities of environmental sliiiuilation; not to .sensilivene.s.s in general 
but to sen.sltlvciiess to specific energy relations. Granting that cveiy 
path can lead, as Shoi'ringion .say.s, to every muscle, it i.? a liit liard 
to see iiow all pathway's—that is, all ihrc.shoUl .sequcnccg in tlie 
organism—could cvci” be equivalent Granted that .sii'ychninc can 
drive thresholds so low as to make any one of them travcr.sabln for a 
given atlmulua, it is hardly likely that a re.sponse could bo indif- 
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ferently related to all kinds of stimuli, unless indeed one refers to 
universal, indiscriminate, total response. And that is exactly what 
Sherrington is clevscribing. There is, then, just one genci'al trail at 
tins ideal level, and iluiL is the general trait of reading indiscrimi¬ 
nately in a convulsive totality, 

Turning to the other ideal pole of tlie discussion, the ideal of com¬ 
plete specificity, we must conceive a response so attuned to a specific 
stimulus that nothing else in the universe can evoke it. It must be of 
exactly the quality and of exactly the intensity defined. But this, once 
exactly specified, will never occur again; even if it did, it would not be 
functionally the same to a cliangcd organism. As fai- as tlie rece])torfl 
arc concerned, it is hardly likely that they would liave evolved for tlie 
finely discriminated service rendered to a single, utterly specific 
stimulus; they must be ready for broad clas.ses of vStinuili. The 
optimal stimulatioji may indeed be unicpic cnongli at a giveji lime, 
but thei'c are always othci* stiinulatioii.s approxitnnicly ccjiilvalcnt in 
quality and intensity, and scarcely distinguishable in eflect. A person¬ 
ality trait must at the very least be concerned with a type, a band, an 
area of possible stimulations. 

In defense of specificity, exception may peiOiaps be taken )n terms 
of those tightly wrought, internally coherent stimulus patterns so 
distinctive that notliiiig else under tlie sun is really like them. The 
man who is passionately devoted to his churcli may show no intensity 
about anything else in life. But such tiglunc.ss of structure never 
really completely destroys the identity of tlie conijioncnts; there is 
always sovie ro.'jemblancc to otlicr components, some transfer of 
response; and configurations themselves may be structurally similar 
one to another, and hence elicit transfer. Even the tiglitly intcgi-atcd 
whole that is the known personality of another individual perinila 
transfer by analogy; this is tlie basis for the childhood acquisillon of a 
general understanding of person.s and of alfcciion for them, tl»c basis 
for childhood rnoi*a?icy, for psychoanalytic transference, group 
membership, and sclf-imdersiaiiding. Full spccificiLy in social 
responses would be as maladaptive as in the simplest contacts witli 
the physical environment. Though ideal generality and ideal specificity 
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thus prove to bu unrelated to any real psychological situations, it is 
neverlhele.sa valuable to appixiach some personality traits in terms of 
relative generality, and others in terms of relative specificity. Wc 
shall return to this problem wlien tlic matter of habit formation lias 
bcuji inji.siileretl (pages 6'Ii) JK). 

Tun Puoi'iinriES or Tissues \ni> OnoANs 

If the organic poinc of view is to be serviceable, however, it is of 
tlie utmost iiiijioriancc to define traits in terms of the actual properties 
oj lissf/es or organs. Thus einolional instability, ihoiigli rcpoi-ted 
clinically in [Kirathyroid defect, is fauiid in many oLliur Londitions, niul 
it may appear in cyclical, persistent, or irregularly recurring foi’iiis, 
It is tliereloro not the instaliility iliat constitutes the "organic trait," 
but the parath^'roid tUfecl. If then we arc conb'onied by the simple 
fiicL of inslability, sve inay appeal to many jiossible orgajiic ngcncies; 
lliG .sciling-ui) of n sjiccific coiisti'iiot liltc paralliyroid cleft'cl as a 
"cause" docs us no good uiiic.s.s it helps us to search for and liiid the 
parathyroid defect. And wlicn.wc find it, wc shall liavc to iiscertain 
the precivsci way in which il oorasioas Oils behavior. It i.s never 
externally observed bcliavior that constitutc.s the trait, for the 
obscj'vcd l)eliavior i.s only a .starting point, a .signboai’d Ijulicating ilio 
direction in which jui organic trait may be fouiicl. Tlic trait ii.self is a 
ciiai'actcristic of tissues or tissue systeiii.s, eillicr a perceived character¬ 
istic or a construct which the evidence shows to be useful. In terms of 
the direction in wliicli our dunking may be effectively ordered, we 
niusL be us I'cady to move from the organ to tliu behavior as from the 
beliavior to llie organ. As long as the organic point of view i.? .slidctly 
applied, a large but not infinite mimber of <M’gaiilc trails is coiicciv- 
iible, defined in term.s of functions of known tUsues aiidof their inter- 
reluiions. The muiibcr of ))o.s.siblc outer cxpre.s.sion.s of organic dis- 
po.'iitions i.s inliniie, but the number of organic traits is RniLe. 

An example of the need for extreme caution on this last point is 
provided by the experiment by McFarland and Hiiddlcson (page 81), 
showing the functional inadequacy of the circulatory system in neurot- 
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ics. Tile results differeiuial'ing the three groups arc clear; but are the 
groups characterized by distinctive organic traits? Perhaps; for neuro- 
circulatory adequacy may be a fuiidaiiieiital biological disposition 
that serves as a direct clue lo psychoncurosia, and if so, such adequacy 
is in this instance an organic trait. But suppose that the life pattern of 
tlie neiDOtic, with its stj-csscs and anxieties, be conceived as emanat¬ 
ing, in certain cases, from the symbolic (cortical) sysicin, undermin¬ 
ing the health of the circulatory system; the results would be a 
symptom of cortical disturbance; not, as llic definition of organic 
trait requires, a predisposing condition. In such a problem—and 
it is typical—we loiow that there arc organic factors, but not liow tliey 
are paLterned. Finally, suppose that some degree of neurocirculaLory 
inadequacy was present before the p.sychoneun>.sis appeared, but Unit 
the latter has involved a gradual increase in .stress, a progrc.s.sive dis¬ 
turbance of the circulatory system. The present result can not tell us 
in what degree we arc dealing with a specific organic i)reclis])osing 
trait of llic neui'ociiculalory .system.® 

The organic tissue system is always cxpo.scd to a jihysical and ii 
cultural eiivironineiu, and both arc forever interacting with it; hcncc 
any adequate de.scripilon of the organic .system must place it in its 
full context, Traits arc never ‘'indigenous"; tliey are always in .some 
measure the responses of specific tissues lo .specific environmental, 
usually cultural, stimulation. Tlicy arc, if one wishes, "biosocial." 
The tei'in biosocial is used here to indicate that wlint i.s biological is 
at the same time social. Periodic expressions of motivation, a.s in the 

’ WciM has shown ihc necessity ot working boih Porward Prom organic dispositions 
to their oiUcr cxprc&iion and backward Piom cxpicssion lo disposlliun. Plumage ia in 
many birds an cx]n-cs<)lon of acx hoimonca; it would Uicicroic he easy to inPer (by iJic 
“backwai'cl" pioccdurc) that all bird plumage is hoimonc-conirollcd. I'Wperimcnt 
sljowa, liowcvcr, that in some birds—c.g., JjncJiri—llic Ijorinonu! liave nothing 

whatever to do with pluimigcj the control mechanism dilTcra in difTui'ciit species, A 
number of analogues lo this in the fidd of pcnoiiuluydcicrininniion iimncdinidy conic 
to mind. Some masculine or inasculoid clinractcrislics, for example, may in ccrlain uicn 
Ijc gcmtindy dependent an cndoee'iac functiaa, tteccssarny clcvc/op/ng tapiclly at 
puberty and waning dm lug involution. But in other men ihcas HCimc clininclcrisiicJ 
(literally the same, as in comparing the species of birds) may well depend on other bio¬ 
chemical Tnetors or upon factors which me not biochcmicni at all; the po,iflibiliiy rnust 
at least be considered and excluded before any aUribulion of overt characicrislics to 
organic traits can be made. 
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hunger cycle, belong to biology; but they belong also to sociology. 
Tile biosocial does not constitute a special da.ss of biological events; 
practically any biological event can be socially controlled to a visilily 
recognized degree. A cough is purely a biological event if it is due to 
a cold and is unnoticed by the victim and his associates, U continues 
to be a biological event tliat may conveniently be treated as a blo- 
aocial event if it spreads through iiniution. Turning red i.s a biological 
event which may be due to a circulatory disturbance; turning red at 
an embarrassing remark is a biosucial event. Tlie only tiling that can 
besocialrzed is a biological piocc.s.s, and in man most biological proc¬ 
esses are to some degree socialized. The .social is an aspect of the 
biological, and the biological i.s usually a potential aspect of the .social. 
Wheh the actualization i.s evident, we may call tlie event biosociul. 

Thus u.^age diUcrs coii.sidcrably from oiliens which are current. 
G. W. Alljiort, for exuinjile, uses the term biosocial lo intliciitc a 
inode of classifying I'csponse.s in tenii.s of llicir specific social evalii- 
ntion by anotlicr iier.sun; bioscKUal trails are conceived Lo have no 
organized .structure witliiii the individual organism, Ihit in our use of 
die term, no whit of ihc signilicance of the biological strueiure of a 
trait is lost by Us becoming a,stimulus patiern for aiiulher person, and 
the other jiersun exhibits liis own biological siriiciure in re.sponding 
as he dues, 

Tin: MnA.suiiKMENT or Oucanio Thaits 

The student of personality would like nothing better tlian to be 
able to inea.sure organic, traits in a systematic and inclusive way, to 
list all the organic dispositions and measure them methodically. In 
particiilai', lie would like to explore individual clilferenccs in ihc 
strength of various drives a.s fundamental coinponenl.s which arc 
imporLant in tlie .siudy orpensonality .strucUire. Organic Lriiil.s can be 
measured, but their measurement is sulyect to very specilic limita¬ 
tions. We need here lo emphasize certain rcslricLiDn.s wliicli mar, or 
at least greatly complicate, the process, 

As we liave seen, tlic strength of a drive is dependent to a con- 
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siderable extent on the amount of deprivation involved. Just as tlie 
hungriest man may be the one who has gone longest without food, 
the man most powerfully motivated througli any of ilic tensions 
described above may be the one whose environment provides the 
least, relative to the level which the drive characteristically assumes 
in the individual, A man may be starved for music, famished for 
prestige, or thrown into almost pathological distress by his failui'c to 
obtain the "raise” or the vacation for which he is pi'eparcd. Troin 
tills point of view, the personality is not simply the drive system, but 
the drive system relative to what the environment olFcrs. Indeed, the 
environment must be closely scrutinized if we are to be able to assess 
the degree of satisfaction or frustration with which tiie individual is 
actually coping. 

There is, for example, the classic argument a.s to which human 
drive is strongest. Food, say some; sex, say otliers; prestige or 
power, .say tlic inoi'c cynical and tlic more .soplii.sticntcd. Actually it i.s 
largely a question of an environmental shortage relative to tlie 
personal organization. The demand for air is not a ".strong" drive 
for most of us most of the time; we make no great ellort about it, 
because wc can breathe. Hut lire need for air is certainly stronger than 
the need for food if wc am held under water a few moineni.s. The 
.strongest drive designate.*? what vve are most dejirived of; dejirlvalion 
involves botli tlic condition of tis.suc5 and the availability of len.sion 
rcduccr.s. 

This leads, then, to the attempt to state quantitatively wliat we 
luiow about the strengths of these variou.s drives; surely an impor¬ 
tant project, if we are to begin to speak quantitatively regarding the 
structure of personality. The method usually juirsued calls for defin¬ 
ing die drives in .ibsLract fonn and measuring tlieii* intensities, lus by 
tlie amount of punl.simient which inihst be admiiii.stcrcd to jjrcvent a 
person from moving toward the satisBcr of tlm drive, or tiie amount 
of money he will demand to forego the satisfier. Tlic procedure 
appears sound enough when it is recalled llial the sati.sficr must be 
fully specified in term.s of the specific character which the drives 
have taken in the individual person. 
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Suppose, however, that we wish to measure individual aggressive¬ 
ness or timidity; not the aggressiveness or timidity stimulated by 
certain situations, but aggressiveness in genei'al or timidity in 
general Sujipose we set out to measure reliably individual proiic- 
ness to rage or fear. We should, of course, find that the various rage 
situations give no perfect correlations one witit anotlier, and that lliis 
is true of the various fear situations. By using many I’age situations, 
many fear situations, wc should build up Itighly reliable incasurc.s 
tliat seek tlic general factors underlying the specific. As \vc scanned 
tlic data, )iowevei‘, wc should fmd lliat we iiad achieved this Ihgli 
reliability, tlii.s high consistency of "rage tests" or "fear tests," by 
making the ino.st of the constancy of the individual relative to the test 
aituution.4 we had jnx'pai’cd, and we should deliberately avoid varying 
our rage or fear .stimuli too much, because of die adverse elVecL upon 
our reliahilitiGH (wc would throw out items which "correlated too 
low with iho buttery"). If .siiccc.s-.sful, wc slioidd proceed to rnciisure 
more mid more such general traits. Having made, llien, a clear-cuL 
cdbrt to ineu.sure personality trails in the abstract—whuL we might 
call personality as trait .r plus iraity plus trail z —we .should find in 
fact dnit wc liad .sin)i)ly measured trait x in silimlio»s of type A, iraity 
in siiualm^ of type B, trait z in silMlions of type C. Or, still mure 
crudely, we .should find that wc iiot only had ckino thu.s but hud al.so 
nica.sui'ed all three trails j;, y, z, in a common situaiiou of type nljdia, 
pcrliaps a laboratory .setup permitting the expression of all llieso 
traits in a papcr-and-pencil .situation .similar for all the measures. 
E. C. Tolniiin well forfnulatc.s tlie diflioulty; Do Cliicago ruts and 
Califoi'nia rat.s inherit and learn in the same way? Do Chicago students 
and California students yield the same factors when their test scores 
arc analyzed? Tlie Litmblc is that we cannot measure diives or traits 
in tlieir ab.sUacl forn), but only in the form in wliicli iliey are libci'aled 
or cxpve.s.scd in certain definccl siiuaiions. In oUier word.s, the life of 
motives and traits is an organism-environment kind of life in wliicIi 
we can specify the traiw oriinlividuals only vvlion wc iniplicilly as-uime 
a constancy or continuity of environment for our measure.^. 

Even so, measurement is decidedly valuable, as we shall sec, and 
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usable in two ways: First, when individuals live in roughly the same 
general ejivironirient we can say sometliing meaningful about the use 
which tlicy inalcc of tliat environment or about tlic typos of rocijjrocal 
selection whicli organism and enviroiiuiccit make from cadi other. 
Second, for most practical purposes, the individual stays in more or 
less the same general environment—the same general culture, the 
same subculture, the same world of .symbol and of external compul¬ 
sives, tile same patlern of drive saU.sfier.s and fnisti‘atDr.s, And by Jiis 
very process of living he u-sually makes tlic network tiglucr about 
himself; his behavior provides that the .stimulus world will remain 
relatively constant for liiin. In this .sense, then, personality measures 
devised to tCvSt the .strengths of drives, as defined above, can be under¬ 
taken. But if tlic environmcni in wliidi one man live.s i.s not ilie 
cnvironiiicnt of anotlier, the lost results will liavc meaning not as com¬ 
parisons of organisms but only as compari.sons of organism-environ- 
inenL patterns, inan-woidd relations. V/e sliould, ilicn, expert to find 
that organic ti’aits can be successfully mca.sured when care i.s taken lo 
do the mcasui'ing in a situation functionally .simihu* lo ilint in wliicli 
tile tr/iit *ippo«n‘.9, Tiiis ks Indeed the case. An example i.s 0, L, J^rec- 
inan's successful measurement of response to slres.s (page fil) - not 
every conceivable kind of stro.s.s, but a clearly defined type, knowledge 
of which was needed for military rca.soiis. 

Organic traits, as we have .seen, con.sisi of tissue icnsions. Sooner 
or later the tensions sjnead in sucli fashion as lo involve llie effector 
processes. This is acconiplished largely by tlic lowering of tlircsbold.s 
for the effector responses, as in the hunger example noted on page 
102 . But the tension situation usually spreads Lo other regions before 
and during its period of inducnce upon the cfibctor.s; thu.s tlic hungry 
man bBCome.s iri'itable. To .speak more pondcrou.sly, lliu .sympallietic 
system is involved tlirougli the reduction of tlirc'.shulds for rage; the 
man who wants to begin his dinner (or his game) cannot keep .still 
but paces up and down (icnsiorus radiate through many muscle group.s). 
This general fact of the spreading of tension means ejuite lilcrally that 
there cannot be iinmixed motives. Even in infancy, wants pi'cs.s upon 
and reinforce one anotlier to some extent, just as tliey may also inhibit 
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one anollicr; tlie mOvSt imperious one may dull the force of the others 
wlien action toward one goal i.s incom^xitiblc with action towaid the 
Olliers. Activity patterns in tlic service of needs become parts of the 
larger tension sy.sleni, so lhal individual need patterns mark on'eacli 
man from his fellow. 

If this conception of need .systems is sound, cncli full-fledged trait 
involves (lualiluiive and (juaniitalive a.spccla of con.sidcrable com¬ 
plexity. Tnur hwigrr is thjferfnt from my hunger, for it includes con¬ 
siderable irritation but no feeling of anxiety; when I am hungry I 
experience mnlai.se whicii verges on fear. You want to walk up and 
down and talk when you arc hungry; I want to hide and speak to no 
ojie till after lireakfa.st. We may be alike in the nuoro.scopic picture of 
oui* .stomach behavior, and unlike in other coinponcnt.s of the total 
pj'occss. All ihl.s, of course/i.s not oflered as an arginncnL against the 
analy.si.s of trait.s into ilieir simplest possible component.s; it i.s rather 
an argument lor more analytical work. If your hunger difleVvS from 
mine, your love fi’oin luy love, the task of disciuangling the coin^ 
ponent.s and .studying iheir inierrelations i.s complex indeed. Pcriiaps 
Imman culture.s and sultcultiirc.s difler largely in tlmtneed /latterns arc 
structured in dilVcrcnt ways, and personalities largely by virtue of the 
same principle. 

The animal laboratory has shown lliat the simplest drive.s upon 
wliich I’eseai'ch can be done arc compo.sitc.s, ilie clenicntg of wliich 
vary in weight, dcjicnding upon the circAiinstanccs of growtii (cF. 
page 1 l‘l'). The motives of children, specifically dicir iiiterc.sLs, tasics, 
and enlhusia.sm.s, are similarly no mere maturing elements, but clus¬ 
ters or rusion.s ofcoiiiponciUs, each one of which has developed under 
condition.s of cultural facilitation, molding, or blockage, Even if all 
that is required of a given cninpoiicnt is lhal it develop at a certain 
rate, the comjiound will be qualiiaiively difleront in dilFerent cultures. 
Tlic feeling of loving one’.s mother varies fi-oni one community to 
another (cf. page HUi). Aflcction for her, iliougli never coiiqdetcly 
obliterated, i.s weaker, more meager, leas complex among some of 
the more “aggressive" culture groups, whevea.s it becomes an ex¬ 
traordinarily rich, subtle, atxl all-pcrva.sive thing among others. Siicli 
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ciiltLii'al molding means that the different attributes of the drives mvisL 
appear in dllferent worlds of experience, ajid lienee it interconnects 
the drives In different ways, both in simultaneous and in successive 
liatterning. Pride in status and pride in identification wiili a leader arc 
concrete inlcgrations which are permitted to occur in different forms 
in different cuUui’es. The patteni of violent defense of one’s family 
as a groupj together with violent hostility to every iucHvichtnl member 
of the family, is reasonable and acceptable in many a IronLiei' popula¬ 
tion, ridiculous in the culture of China. 

We arc, then, face to face not only with ilie intci'laclng of (pialitn- 
tivcly varying drives but with the actual/ im/oh of drives uiulei' con¬ 
ditions wlilch maltc our customary analytical methods extremely 
diffculL, Just as the student of perception must ilisiinguish between a 
pattern wiili recogni:iablo elements (c.gd a circle made of dots) and 
a blend (c,g,, the taste of lemonade) in which the vseparate .sensory 
qunlitie.s arc lost, so the student of personality finds that ilie observed 
traits of the adult arc frequently not pallenis but rather bkuds or 
fusion.? of tiio original components. Thi.s i.s one of the )*en.st«i3 wliy 
the "functional autonomy’' of G. W. Allport (cf. page I7fl), or 
some principle very much like it, lias been so clearly needed. 1L nnvy be 
possible to observe the genesis of a compelling value or intei'est witlun 
the individual, but not to sunder it by the current analytical methods, 
Thus we have coinc to the same view of iiuen-elation.s which we 
reached by another path near the end of Chapter 6. There attention 
was drawn to the idea tliat motives arc neither spots witliin the slciii 
nor systems of trunk lines and branch lines connecting them witli one 
another, but abstractions finm a flow of activity in ^vhich botli siniul- 
taneoua and 6UccGs.sive dynamic relations between organism and 
environment- need to be described and interpreted, Wc have now 
arrived at the view iliat organic traits arc frequently complex sy.steins 
of functional relations between tissue.? and specific envIi'OJiing condi¬ 
tions. 

Almost every problem in personality study looks diffei'eiit when 
this way of thinking is encouraged. Consider, for example, the trait 
of ngg?'essivenm in the light of the curmit interest in frustration and 
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aj^gression. FrusLvation is the blockage of a path to a goal; in our 
pi'Gscni. language tension is kept high, permitted no reduction. From 
this foUosvs a series of struggling movements more or less directed 
Knvard removal of the interference or destruction cif the obstacle. 
If, however, the motive sy.ntcni is itself both complex and Quid, the 
very failure of tcnsioiis to spread is itself frustration; c.g., the excited 
child must “keep still.” We then encounter the problem of the ikfryee 
of rru.siration, aa well as ita locus, quality, and form. The tension 
system that is “frustrated'* may initiate a wider tension leading to 
.struggling movements, and these, depending upon the cultural con¬ 
ditions of develojjmeiU, may lead to either diffuse l(icl[ing or directed 
assault. Tlic investigation of the relation of frustration to aggres.sioii 
bccomc.s in large inca.surc an invc.stigati,on of the locus, the degree, 
die quality, and the form of the frustration, and .similarly of (he 
“aggres.sive" hcliavior, the complex inner patlern of ien.sion which 
may—or, we must add—may not follow. The past and tlic p)‘e.scnfc 
relation,s of organism and cnvironmciu, nouhe fixed relation,s between 
“frustration” and "aggression,” will be involved, and the trait of 
flggrc.s'sivoiicss, as a complex patient or fusion, may prove to contain 
ingrcdicnt.s from all three developmental levels described on page GQ. 

An imeiprctatioii of the experiment of Darker, l>einl>o, and Lcwiii 
will .serve both to clarify llic point and to summarize the present 
appi'oach. The qiic.sLian licrc is whether the blockage of ijnpulses 
produces specific organic results, or wlictlicr it yields a variety of 
rcspon.ses depending upon the whole situation within .and without the 
orgaiii.sm. Tliiiiy children of nursery-school age avere first i\ated witli 
respect to their "con.structivcncss." Thus the mere u.sc of a toy 
tclcjjhone a.s a rattle counted low on tlie sc.ilc, its use to carry on aji 
imaginary conver.sation counted higii; when crayon and paper were 
])rovicled, .scribbling counted low, ])rclending to write a letter counted 
high. The week after the preliminary ol)servations of conslruciivc- 
ness, the children were brought to the cud ol'ilic large playroom and 
sliowj^ a numbci’ of fascinating new toy.s with wliich they wislicd to 
play, After a few minutes of play, liowcvcv, they were led back to the 
old toys witlt which they bad played before. Under this deprivation 
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and frustration roost of them "regressed" in conslructivcness; they 
acted lilte less mature diildrcn. From using die tclcplinne for con¬ 
versation some regressed to using it as a rattle, etc, The average 
regression was in tlic cxtraordinai'y ainount of seventeen inontlis of 
mental age, from an average fifty-five-iuonth level as a starting point. 

Now wliat is it tliat was frustrated? The children’s desire for the 
new toys? At first siglU this seems sufficient; some of them pressccl 
their noses against the wire mesh that kept them from these exciting 
objects. According to the account, liowevcr, the children turned away 
from these new objects, absorbed themselves, for \]\c time being, in 
the same old telephone, tlie same old drawing. Is it the interest tlniL 
was frustrated, or is it d\c child? That is, broadly speaiting, is there a 
local or a ge/isml increase in tension level.^ So far, we need only to 
speak of the organism, and to emphasize that liiis disorganization in 
response sliotvs itself in violent, excited activity, I'sittling lljc lolc- 
phone, scribbling with the pencil, Idling ofl’sieam. Rut almost every 
organ of tlic body is involved in l))i.s poUilant expressive paUern, 
Response has become dilfiise, iindiirerentiated; regression liere 
jnctpia los.s of dificrejitiation. U appears iljat the tej)sioj)s Ijuvc 
rapidly spread, that they cliaracicrizc both the pciccj)liial, the emo¬ 
tional, and the stiij)Qd-mu3clc patterns. Hut we must go furllier. 
These disturbed expressive pattcnis depend upon tlic .specific enviinii- 
inent prepared by the experimenter. Had Ihe children been led into tlie 
playground, they migliC well have run faster, kicked die football 
harder, gone down the slide more courageously, and done many 
otlicr tilings wliicii are less aggressive, also less ngressix>e and more 
"mature," i.e., corresponding to a developmental level wliich they 
had not yet reached. One could quite properly .set up an experimejU in 
which frustration could be made lo increase rather than dccrea.se the 
"developmental level," and al.9o, by providing new outlci.s, redm 
aggrcssivenc.sa, 

The primary thing that Darker, Dcinbo, and Lcwiji iimlerioolt to 
show was that constmetiveness, defined as a rather .specific typo of 
adjustment to a rather specific type of environmeiit, undergoes ceruin 
measurable changes under certain field conditions. The abstraction 
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“aggression" or “regresRion'’ is oriittleii.se a.s a key to the organism; 
but the conception of ti change in fieM patternSj in which the precise 
character of the adjustment to the eiivironincnt is fully specified is of 
great use. One of the ino.sl intere.siing facts brought tint by the experi¬ 
ment i.s the extent of indivithial clin’erences; caoli diild reacted in 
his own way, and eight of them did not regress at all. If fvuxtvation and 
aggression were entitic.s, there should he definable functional relatk)n.s 
betNceeii llioin which would liold for all diiUlren. 71ie raw data pub- 
li.shed by lliese llnce experiinenler.s sliow tiiat encli cliild has lii.s own 
way of l)cing frustrated and of regressing. 

It would he valuable if the studies of trails could ingencral become 
gradually nioi’c fully neld-oricnled in this scn.se; if, foi* exainiile, 
instead of suying tl)at a man is "arii.stic" or "intere.sted in jmi.de’’ or 
"concGited" or ''industrious," we could make clear the specific field 
relations, the forms of dynamic interaction between his tis.suc.s and 
liis world. Clearly, we cannot write so laj'gc a check today; we do not 
have enough capital in the foniiof exact knowledge about tissues. And 
W'C have not yet analyzed die role of the learning jiroce.ss in the 
development of trails (jKigc.s J«1 and 192). So this i.s a.s much as can 
be said here. Tills leitinotU* will, however, be developed as the data 
justify it. 

OnoANio TnAir.^ rw Rrt.ATioN ro Gnnan Anatomy 

Wc JiiLLst now turn to the various way.s in wliicli a study of the parts 
of the body may give in.sigbt into individual mails of pei-sonality, 
First we nnust take up the classical conception that personality and 
body form are inextricably linked, a crude hul very natural way of 
looking upon the relation of traits to the bodies of their possessors, 
The liy])oll)L‘,sis i.s lliat lho.se liaving ceruin hotly lype.s exhibit cer¬ 
tain jier.Hnnality Lyjies; body form and persouuliLy go togeLher. Tltc 
cultural deinund for such inlerdepeiideiicc of body foi'in and person¬ 
ality make-up has been ternfic from the time of the (rreek “iisychog- 
nostic.s" to tlie proaciiL, and ilierc is nothing surprising in the con.stant 
exiiuining of deceased hypotheses or in the excitement with which 
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new biometric techniques are applied in relation to new psycjio- 
metric techniques, Although psychologists have in the past been 
violent or scornful in iheir rejection of such lij'pothcses, there is in 
prog]'ess today tnucli patient work related to the testing of current 
hypotheses regarding such relations. 

From the point of view of genetics, it is indeed conceivable lliat 
some of the genes whicli are inipoi-tant for the anatomy of the face or 
hands might be linked (in the same chromosome) with genes whicli 
are important for neural or biochemical dispositions contributing 
significantly to pcisonality. They might be linked at one jioiiU in a 
pedigree but not at another. The entire matter is therefore Hpcciila- 
tlvOj and the question of specific genetic relations betwee)\ anatomy 
and personality is an empirical one in whlcli tlefinitivc eviclejicc ia 
always required. Buries brouglit together some evidence which sug¬ 
gests that tlic manic-depreasWo pcruonality might In some cases 
arise in genetic linkage with certain simple anatomical traits (cf. 
page /fO). 

A larger likelihood exists that the biocheiTilciil system, especially 
the endocrine system, may predispose to a certain physique on tho 
one liflnd, and to a certain personality on tljo otlier, no tl)ai the two 
manifestations of a given endocrine system would be found together, 
This hypothesis regarding the cndocrincs is the basis of the worli of 
Kretschmer and h'ls followers, who at first sight appear to have 
demonstrated .1 direct letidency of the spindle-shaped m,aii toward 
schi?jophrcnic habitus, and of tbc globular man toward emotional 
cycles of the manlc-dcprCssive type. The ihcoiy apjilies not only to 
full-fledged sclnzoj)h)'onics and manioclcpj’essivo,'?, but to all who are 
schizoid or cycloid in inclination; a typology is m up in which spindle- 
shaped body form ia conceived to go with the introverted tendency 
of the schizoid, and globular fonn to go with the extroverted tend¬ 
ency of the cycloid. MfUiy dozens of .studies have seemed to ennfinn 
Kretschmer as far as the full-fledged psychotic group.s are concerned; 
but many dozens have not. Surely it is fair to ask in .sucli a problem 
that a technique be repeatable, that a rcsiiU be confirjnable by all 
who patiently and open-mindedly fieek it. 
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Eut fluppo.se It be ^nntcd immediately that Ki’etschmer'a findings 
may well prove to be broadly correct, aa they relate to p-sycliotlc 
groups. Tile fact remain,s that .scbizophreniai.s not understood, its bio¬ 
logical fnuiulatioiifl arc almost completely unknown. Its relations to 
various perfiunaHty deviationa are frightfully involved. There is no 
certainty that the varif)u.fl schizophrenic coiidition.s belong psycho¬ 
logically in one pigeonhole. The assumption tliat all .schizoplircnics 
were introverted per.sonalitics prior to their p.sycho.sis is almost as 
fantastic a.s the gcncralizatlmi (hat iionnal introverts are, as sucli, 
inclined to .sL'hizoj)hrcnia. 'Flic ba-slc conception of introversion, as 
wc shall try to show in Chapter 16, needs considerable clarification 
before it can be used nt all. And to bring two foggy term.s into rela¬ 
tion in the liopc of gaining light on iiorinal personality structure is 
liazartloufl. To establish the relation between body fonn and jmrnial 
inlrovert-exirovert personality irciuli, or even extreme ones mea¬ 
sured on the same continuum with the norma], is an empirical prob¬ 
lem ui> 0 Ji wliich only one fiysicinatic piece of rescarcli appears to 
have been done, Tins reasonably exhaustive study nf a large popula¬ 
tion of young adults discovered no relatiojr v/batever between the 
Krethchincr body types and personality. 

iShcldon, Sleven.fl, and Tucker, agreed on the inadequacy of tlic 
Kretschmer formulalioii, iiave recently dcvclopctl a systematic 
ajjproach to the inca.surcincnt of body form and iiavc used this as a 
clue to personality iraiu. Referring to the fact that einbryonic li.ssue 
is clas.sified as ectcdci’m, mesoderm, or endoderm, and noting that 
such tissues as the skin, bones, nervous system, viscera, etc., arise 
from one or another of these ti.flsuc type.s, they have undertaken to 
define the relative ijroniinencc of the three tissue types in the adult 
individual. One oui.standingly valuable point is the sharply defined 
quanliintive method. Each of the three tissue Bystcnia is rated on a 
seven-point scale, from lca.st to gi-ealcst development. Thus a man 
willi fin average endowment in all ilircc would be JOxtreine 

lypcR take such fornifl as 7-1-'!, the 7 referring to im(.standing develop- 
inenC of one kind of tissue and each 1 referring to relative under¬ 
development of the tissues derived from the otlier two eyatems. 
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Mere size and strength may do a great deal to bludgeon a boy's v/ay 
into social acceptance, or keep a girl lonely because the hoys feel 
inferior to her. And though handsome h as liaudsome does, a harelip 
or a facial blemish, or even Happing cars or knock-kneea, may ruin a 
boy's, and especially a girl's ewstence. If these malevolent pranks of 
nature can make life lonely, it Is likely that tnany lesser liancllcaps 
do a great deal to fray the cord by which social contact is maintained. 
To be good-looking, on the other liaiid, is lialf tlie game for girls in 
our society and in many others. (Standards differ; hut tlic fact that 
she -would be a belle in the Straits Settlements is no groat comfort to 
the Hoosier wallflower.) One's own personality is partly a respon.se 
to the liabitual judgments and attitudes ofotlicrs. There is, moreover, 
a tendency to stercoty]>c the possessor of roLimdity ns good-natured, 
the possessor of a long jaw as finn-willcd, ele.i it is hnJ'd not to act 
as one is expected to act. There is probably no huiiiKitc veintion 
between facial strucuirc and chaRcter; but if society rcact.s ns if literc 
were, a secondary I'olatioii may develop. 

On the whole, then, anatomical mcnsurcs shoviUl reasonably be 
expected to suggest significant clues to jwr.sonality traits, if the 
activity sequence of relations is carefully studied h\ individual cases. 
Although wc sliould not expect direct one-to-one relations between 
psychological traits and physiological or anatomical measures, wo 
have glimpsed some complex relationships that promise to prove 
valuable if wc can secure a broad enougit perspective to see the 
personality system in relation to the organic .system. 

The PiiYsioLocicAi. Aimmioacii 

While on die wliole our gleanings from the anatomical iipjjroacli 
are small, those from the phy.siological approach arc large. Per¬ 
sonality study in terms of individual pliysiological ct)nstnnl.s hns 
proceeded at siicli leaps and bounds that a manual of pi'acticc in diia 
field is clearly needed, and the pathology of physiological function in 
relation to psychopathology has already yielded thousands of re¬ 
searches. Our concern being chiefly with the normal personality, we 
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shall limiL ourselves to a brief survey of some of the standard pliysio- 
logical measures of organic trails in the sense used in this chapter. 

We may best begin with measures of visceral activity. Among tlic 
measures of cndiwine disposilions the basal metabolic rate is still 
tile mo.'?t useful. Tlic rate at which the body fuel is bui-ned up is 
measured by ascertaining tl^e oxygen consumption wliilo tlic subject 
is breathing in the resting condition at least H- hours after a meal 
and after at least a linlf hour without exertion. Computed in tenns of 
heiglit, weight, age, and sex, tlie measure indicates ratlier closely the 
rate at wiiich the tissues undergo oxidation; this is partly a question 
of general bodily make-up but to a very considerable degree it con¬ 
cerns thyroid activity. The measure is fairly reliable over a period of a 
feiv days, and at the extreme.^ itis closely correlated with clinical signs 
both of general metabolic disposition and of tliyroid activity In par¬ 
ticular. Atiiong tlic.se signs should be mentioned, in liypcriliyroidism, 
rapid pulse and respiration, loss of weight, protrusion of llic eye¬ 
balls, and, frequently, re.sUcssiicss and apprehensiveness; in hypo- 
thyroidi.siii, slow pulse and respiration, dry skin, brittle nails. We 
have already mentioned the dilliculty of using tlie basal metabolic 
rate as a direct due to personality (cf. page 98). 

The jiaraihyvoid activity is gauged roughly in tenns of the calcium 
metabolism, Ic., not the amount of calcium in the blood but the rate 
at which food calcium i.s utilized, as in bones and teeth. Clinical indica¬ 
tors of parathyroid insufficiency arc excessive stri])cd-niusde tone 
and emotional instability; the clinical correlates of excess activity are 
almost entirely unknown. 

Tlic biodiemical methods of determining sex-gland aecretiona 
liave improved greatly in the past few years. Several male and several 
female sex secretions are well known, tlic liormoncs forming a com¬ 
plex iiUeracling pattern; each sex ha.^ almost the entire array of 
"innle" and "female" ondocrincs, the two .sexD.s dilfcriiig diielly in 
degree, i.c., in type of balance. Tlic best-known and still standard 
method of testing for aiidrogen.s (primary male components) i.'j die 
"capon-cDcltscomb" method, in wliich the rate of growtli of comb in an 
injected capon indicates the amount of the secretion present in a 
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standard urine sample. This suggests tlic necessarily indirect way 
in which such assays are made. For coarser niul more dij'cet clinical 
purposes, distribution of hair and of fat, and pitch of voice, .still 
roinain primary indices of human sexual diniii’entiution, tkltliough 
many factors other than sex iii/Kieiice tl\e.sc. 

Studies of the adrenal glands arc in con.sUlcrai)le confu.sion owing lo 
the fact that much which was earlier attributed to tlie adi'ciif‘il medulla 
appears to derive ratlier from the adrenal cortex. Muscle tone is 
dependent on the latter to a high degree. Indirect iiiea.‘«urc’s of tlie 
functioning of the adrenal medulla are found in the pulse and re.spira- 
tion rate, in systolic and diastolic blood pres.<urc, and in tlie dif¬ 
ference between tlie.^c two, known as jnil-sc j>ressure. Ucro, however, 
we have a system of measures which are less specific; for specific 
endocrine organs than were those mentioned above in conneciiou 
with the thyroid, parathyroid, and gonads. These measure.^ of the 
cardiovascular system, while serving to iltrow some light on adrenal 
activity, are ahso indicators of the activity of other eiKkicrine organs. 
Tlicy vary with llic pre.scncc of bacterial and other toxins in tlie body, 
witli conditions of diet, cxei-cUe, .sleep, and of the vsysiein tus a whole. 

It would ])erhaps be better to speak of these last mea.sures as inea- 
fiures of general cardiovascular adctjuacy and to bj’Ing them Into only 
the most indirect relation with specific endocrine organ.s. This .state- 
ment would ac least apply to the "Schneider index," a composite mea¬ 
sure based upon pulse and blood pressure during and after light exer¬ 
cise; the total obtained indicates tlie gencr.al adctpiacy of individual 
adjustment to this mild phy.slologival .strain (cf. page The 

Sclineicler index i.s a valuable general iiica.sure anti tlefinitely has a 
relation to personality, partly because the cndocrines jday an inij) 0 )‘- 
tiint part; partly, perhap.s, because a <li.sturhed pci'.sonality and a 
di.sturbed neurocircuUtory .system are in j'eality oveilnpping con¬ 
cepts. While discussing tlte cii-culatory system, we .should emphasize 
that Harold Wolif has made use of a method of jnea.suring the radiant 
energy given off from a small portion of the finger, and, in collabora¬ 
tion with Bela Mittclmann, has shown a striking relation between 
emotional disturbances and a di'op in finger temperature. 

The oldest and most widely publicized of tlie pliysiological indica- 
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lie skin icflex, thu drop in the body\s resistance to a 
rent wliicl^ occurs during a wide variety of states of 
iiicntj and ertort, and wliich is due chiefly to the 
Jpwji of the .senil-pernicable membranes, i?articiilarly 
at glands. Tliis is another complex method that is 
bodily disturbance, but it docs not stand in a onc- 
) any shnjile personality function. To .show a consis- 
rge galvanic akin reflex in response to a wide variety 
1 organic trait in the sejisc dcKncd (and the greatest 
reveal area.s' of greatest sensitiveness). Such an 
be a component of many tyjies of outward exprc.S“ 
leiU of many bcliavior syndromes, 
es of duct-gland activity arc iisefuh especially 
rary acthnty niul of the eoinposiUon of the saliva. 

solid miUtcr in tlie .saliva, for example, and its 
Jiicentratioii appear to be consistently though 
I t<i various .syndromes <if etiiulional behavior. The 
u’C?jUniii«)ii r)l'bk>f)d and urine is also appaj ently of 
.•—at lea.st it shows dbtiirbance.s iji various marked 
vats; hence k is concciviv()lc that chronic excessive 
.ib.Hcnce of known 'Vuganic palhology") may well be 
c, though iTijrhap.s unconscious, psychic .strain. The 
d of the products of inLerniediary inelabolifiin (cf. 

do has been done willi slripeti-muscle mea.sure.'J of 
gh in view of ilic cmpha.si.s upon behavior renfiiness in 
' another they wouUl appear to ofTer useful clues, 
intly indicated some relations between residual ten- 
ago tone of striped muscle, and various dynamia 
cs, and likewise between speed of conii actitJU and 
liavtor di.sp<j.«iiti<jns. Mecause of ihe relative case of 
relation bctweeji .vlnpcd-inusdc tciKlejicies and 
s, iliesc siiidieH of .skeletal niiisculaUirc iniiy well be 
imporLaiiL avenues to research on organic trails In 
s. 

igenuity tl^at has gone into the preparation of these 
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and literally hundreds of other physiological jneasiires, it should be 
emphasized that their chief role is in research, not in clinical practice. 
When individual therapy is involved, rough clinical observation Ls 
Still visually more valuable than these precise physiological indicfilors, 
simply because these indicators for the most part incasui'o relatively 
simple physiological activities whose relations with other activities 
and with the personality pattern as a whole rcinaii^ iinlmown, whereas 
the rough clinical observations are likely to center on pliysiological 
dispositions wliich are seen in their context in direct relation to abid¬ 
ing and important personality traits. 

Organic dispositions of the type described may be rated, or they 
may be objectively luensitred in experimental situations. Hating.'? based 
on recurrent observation of such dispositions arc likely to show inter¬ 
personal agreemeivts in judgments, and consistency over the jjeriods 
of time in which tlve dispositions could be expected to endure, Objec¬ 
tive determinations are usually more valuable than ratings, both 
because the situation arousing the response is more fully defined and 
because the response can register itself rather than having to pass 
through the verbal sytnboHc system of the rater before it aclileves 
numerical form, Tlicsc two advantages are sometimes balanced or out¬ 
weighed by corresponding factors that appear \)\ I'atingsi first, the 
fact that a rating incorporates the resulu of many observations and is 
consequently more general and more reliable; second, the fact that 
the verbal symbolic system groups the socially related aspects of 
response. In the case of tlte organic constructs, Ijowever, it is doubtful 
whether these two advantages often atone for tljclimitntioji.'j of i-a lings; 
it is the organic root, not the stmetured interpretation, that ivS wanted 
here; and the organic disposition, if measured at all, should first be 
fully explored in relation to a known situation, and staled in gen¬ 
eral terms for other situations only when empirical observations 
warrant it. 

Along widi the dozens of organic traits wliicli already tlirow direct 
light on behavior there arc dozens which arc imperfectly understood. 
Therj 2 is an organic disposition on the one hand, a related belmvior 
pattern on the other, but a missing link as far as explanation is con¬ 
cerned. It is natural to shy away from these matters as irrational, 
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tJiougli it ivS of course tlic pursuit of what Is not uiidcrstoocl that yields 
tlie greatest return, An interesting example is afforded by the clear 
and full report by the Lynns on two extensive experiments, one with 
normals, one with psychotics. Noting the significance of bodily 
asymmetries of form and function, they studied the relation between 
I'ighl- and left-handedness and the tendency to predominant use of 
the rigJit or left side of the face in the involuntary vSiniie (in the first 
study, rating.s’ of the smile were used; in die second, motion picturcs). 
With large groups and with very substantial correlations the Lynns 
show that the lioniolaterals (hand and smile dominance on die same 
side) Lend Lo ascendance, belligerence, independence, initiative; the 
hetcrohilerals lo the opposite characteristics. This relation develops 
slowly during cliildhaod and is full fledged in early adolescence. Wc 
arc dealing here with some very decjvscatcd functional pattern, 
involving boLli voluntary (liand) and involuntary (.smile) response, 
that lakes j-enrs to develop and manifests itself in both noi'inal and 
abnoi'inal [icrsonalittcs. The almost auloniaiic reaction of psychology 
lo sucli material is to regard it as a "foreign body" which cannot be 
ns.ijimiliUcd. Actually the relation is no more hopelessly obscure than 
ai'C many of the psycho.soinalic relation.^ pointed out by psycho¬ 
analysis iind .subsc(iiiontly studied expcrinienlally (cf. page 
the vei*y fact that tlic iiuerrelalions arc concealed and complex means 
that they are dcstiivcd iir time lo teach us a great deal about the way 
in which pci'.sonnlity is built. 

A series of .‘Jtep.s will liavc to be taken before we shall be ready for 
a marccxact statement ix3gardingpersonality traits and their measure¬ 
ment (page ()30). Wc shall have to consider fully the manner in 
whidi the trails become attached to specific stimulus situations and to 
one anoLhor through habit formation. Ultimately it is^theprofoundly 
modified, or "liabiiuiilly ingrained" drives, rather lhah the drives in 
their inoi’e jiriiniiive form, with which die aiudcnt of personality 
ovgnni'/.iuion i.s usually concerned. When the drives are clear, their 
form of ntlaclimenl to the outer world defined, and the structure of 
their intcrrelalion.s made definite, the organic traits of personality 
cm be measured with huge profit, as wc shall strive to show in 
Chapters 26-29. 
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8. Canalization 


NKEDlS tend to bccoine more specific inconsequence of being satisfied 
in s])ccific will's. Children all over the world are liiingryi their hunger 
may he Haliafied by bread, by ice cream, by peanuts, by raw eggs, by 
rice, 01’ by whale blubber. Eventually they develop, when hungry, not 
a demand for food in general, but a demand for wliat lliey are used lO| 
ill one part of the world peanuts are good food, whale blubber disgust¬ 
ing, and vice versa. So, too, over the face of the earth, children enjoy 
rhythms; the need is satisfied by different ktnda of rhythms, different 
games, dillbrciu types of music. Soon they find the ones wliich they are 
"used to" natunil and .satisfying; others seem awltward, dilficult, 
iinsrtlisfying. 

If n persem is hungiy, oriented toward food in general, lie inay 
nGverthclofls he more hungry for bread than for corn, for beef lima for 
mutton. Attitude toward food is general, tlic valuation of absent food 
i.s general; but sjiecific attitudcH are defined within the genei'al, and 
wiiliin the specific there are some alill more .specific, ao that one wanta 
not only currant buns but tlic one with the darltest crust, Tastes liavc 
liecome specific. 

The re.stlessneRS or muscular distress which in the infant freed of 
Ills blankets appears in active writhing soon becomes a regular roll¬ 
over or push-and-puU game. Activity has become specific, ^he 
muscles develop spcciflcally as differentiated responses appear, and 
to .some extent In relation to specific use; lliose which have been 
exercised need still more exerci.se. The eye, too, tend.s to turn to the 
familiar, Novel ohjccts, especially when intense, may disrupt ibis 
tetideiicy; but in the roving exploratory moveineiU.s, periods of fixa¬ 
tion and relrtdvt! atahiliLy of adjusimcnL appear. To be sure, satiation 
occurs sooner or later, and other stimuli break in to upset the bfilancc 
and redirect the movemenU; relative convergence, rather than a rigid 
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inflexible pinning of the organism to tho object, h the I'ule. vSo, loo, 
tlie lover of Java prints or of Ediiin cliecsc turns from iiis fixiUion to 
new objects and returns with new pleasure to tho old; inonicnls of 
absorption, satiation, exploration, rccuiTcnl absorption niarli the life 
of all tl)c mjuired tastes. 

This process by wliich general motives (whidi arc ;U first rather 
non-specifically related to a class of stimuli) tend, upon repeated 
experience, to become more easily satisfied Uu'ough lim action of tiie 
specific satisfier tlian of others of the same general class, has been 
known so long that it would be impossible io lunne its discoverer. 
J3ut good jiamcs are a gi-eat convenieDre, and Janct'.s torni mnalixa- 
iion is a good name for tliivS pioccss. The energies awaiting an out¬ 
let break tlii'ough the harrier at a given spot, aie channeled or 
canalized in the process, and, as the barrier weakens, tend more and 
more to focus their pressure upon it. 

The strength of such canalizations appears to dcj^eiid fir.sL ujmn llie 
initial selectivity, tlic preference of llic organism; and .second, upon 
frequency of opportuiiilie& for specific resjWJiisc. The tone-hungi'y 
child may, dCvSpito years of deprivation, find lus way to nm.sic Uu'ough 
the foi'cc of the original need, but even the run of the people in a 
German village may come uniformly to love their folk songs and their 
Schumann through sheer iteration of musical cxpei’iencc, 

To investigate canalizaiion experimentally is not dinicidt, Imlcom- 
nik found a variety of esoteric foods with which her subjects wei'c 
unfamiliar and repeatedly presented small qumUitie.s of these foods 
during a training series; control foods were pre.sentcd only at tlic 
begipning and end of each experimental period. While con.si.stcntly 
positive, Ihe data from die ten subjecis in her fii'sL experiment ai e not 
BiifficieiU to achieve statistical significance, The control foods went 
lip in aficctive rating, not to the same degree, but in such fa.shion na 
to make dlfFcrcnccs bet\vccn experimcuial and control I'oods a little 
less than absolutely clearcui; i.c., the conti*ol foods u.sed at the bcgiii' 
ning and end of each session suffered in one re.spcct as geniunc con¬ 
trols. In her second experiment with three subjects, ho-wever, Liikorn- 
nik used a more sevej'e test; tliose individuals went without food for 
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twcniy-four hourfl before ti\e experiment. Tlicsc data arc statistically 
significant, indicating a cannU7,atioii process mucli more clear cut in 
till* ra.se (if tlie experinienlnl than the control foods. 

Rather closely related lo thi.s problem arc the experiments which 
iiidiCiile the teikleiicy of familiar objects to become better and better 
liked. Und(‘r the tenn "familiariitalion" jMa.vlow .studied the tendency 
to prefer stimuli with wlfuh one had had earlier cxjicncnrc. On one 
occasion a sci’ics of thirty Uussimi iiaines for women was divided into 
two grouj).s of lifieen each. One of the li.sts wa-s read aloud to a group 
of student clerical workers every evening for six evenings, the stu- 
deiil*! being asked to write them down, spelling tliciii a.s well as they 
could. At llie end of llic e.xperiinenl all thirty uinnas wci-c read aloud, 
and the student.s were asked to indicate their jircfcrcnre for the nanic.s 
ill each pair, one name in each pair being familiar, the other unfamiliar, 
and also to imlicaiu whicli vva.s .sui)crior in cupliony. Tlic fniniliar 
terms are licLier liked and more “eujdioniousj" the critical ratios 
being re-spcrtiwly [.{) and 5.0. Hut it inu.st he stressed that soiiie 
oxpeniiiinl.s of llii-s type, c.spccially ilio.5u utilizing need.s wiiich are 
JU)L very sij'ong, indicate a deidine ratlier than a rise in adective value. 
Tlic'i'c i.i no iiuciuion here of denying the reality of .such "habiLua- 
tioii"; Its exact condiilon.s are not understood, 

Tlic experiments ju.st mentioned dealt with adulia. It would be well 
if we had coinpai'iilile data for early infancy. Hei’tiuent here are the 
data on the rapidly developing individual dillcrences in rcspon.sc LO 
sen.sory value.s in the opening months oflifc, using stimuli wiili a wide 
variety of ajipeals. Precise inca.surcments arc unrorlunatcly lacking; 
and ihougii infanl.s .soon liave their favorite toy.s and games, the 
more complex tile object, the more dllTicult the demonstration of 
the principle.^ involved. Thus, for example, the toys obviously po.s‘scs.s 
many appeals be.sldes liie simple sensory appeals. In general, liow- 
ever, the plr.iure i.s fairly consistent; children not only become used to 
))UL demand rarniliar sen.se qualities, just . 1.1 they become u.scd lo and 
demand certain tj-pc.s of play and specific companions. Tliat Ihcscplay 
preferences are .seen among animals, loo, is evident in the specific 
wants as regards playtliing.s shown by caged animals, and tlie friend- 
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ship between dogs or liorses, wliich develop on t))c basifl of clofie and 
confltant satiafjiing contact. Long ago Evvard showed that swine 
would sticlc to their food preferences even wlien tliese wei'e nutri¬ 
tionally deficiGnt, and in the m?uiy recent experiments of V. T. Young 
tliere is a good deal of evidence iliat fajniliarity is a factoj* in tlie 
rat's food choices. 

We arc far from denying die role of constitutional factors in 
animals or children; on the contrary, wc have empiwsizcd them 
(Chaptej'fl 3 and 'i). But the fact that we are dealing with canalization 
rather than with exclusively hereditary wants is well brought out by 
die attachment of the young animal to its fostei* pai-enis or to litter 
mates with wliich it is reared, and its indificrcnce or hostility to 
adults or young of its own species when such positive exjjoi'ioncc 
widi them is lacking (cf. Whitman, page ICC), and cspccinlly by the 
progressive development of specific wiuiis in terms of each individuara 
clifU'acteristic mode of finding aalisraction, 

CANALtXATlON AMD CoMDITIONINO 

Tiie mcchnnism of acquired tastes, wants, values is of the utmost 
importance. To scrutinize that mechanism clo.scly, we must fir.st a,sit 
whether canalization tmcl the "conditioned response" arc one and the 
same thing. The two processes must be critically compared, 

It has become ti'aditional to .say that inolivc.s may be aroused by 
objects which at first Imd no capacity lo elicit them. The hungry child 
reacting originally to food by salivating may in lime react siinilarly 
to the name of the food jointly presented with tiie food it.self. A 
".nibstltiitc stimulus," the name, .'^ecina to have actpib’ecl die role 
originally played by the adequate or origmul .sLimulus, the food. Wo 
have come to tliinlc of the dog's salivating to the tuning fork because 
the tuning fork was pi'c.scntcd with, or before, die food. 

But liow far docs the dog's response to the tuning fork I’csemblc liLs 
response to the food? It is worth while to note again Sherrington's 
distinction between preparfctoi^ and consuminatory responses. The 
dog salivates (a preparatory response), but he cannot cat and digest 
the tuning fork (a consuminatory response); the tuning fork cannot 
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satisfy, put an end lo, the molivalioti slate. Hung'er, tlie organic stale, 
lowers till* thresholds for such preparatoiy responses as salivatioJi, 
liead-tuming, sniffing, etc. Sonic of tlieae preparatory responses 
present during tlie active hunger state occur at the lime when the 
tuning fork and food are pre.^cntcd, and die series of joint stitnula- 
llons changes the organism so that on a later occasion salivation 
appears in response to the tuning fork alone. Digestion, however, 
does not. 

nh.s conneciion between a substitute stiinulus and a prcparatoiy 
rc.sponsu may be broken, extinguished, by failure to continue tiic 
as.sociation iietwccn tlie two stimuli. The tuning fork alone, not 
accompariiccl <ir followed by food, ultimately loses tlie cajniclty to 
elicit salivation. Tlius the connection is '’contingent” or '‘accidental.’' 
Many kinds of stimulation could have been paired witli the food to 
elicit the same kind of response, and tlic eximction oC the condition¬ 
ing \s testimony In tiie "contingency," i.c., the biologically mobile, 
cliangunblo, revei.siblc aspect of the pattern. 

This last point i.s ivorth empliasis because of the wide tendency to 
assert that tlie diirereuce between an unsooialized oi-ganisrn and a 
soclaliy.ed jiersonftlicy consists in conditioning. But let us look more 
closely at tlia phenomena of motive .satisfaction in canalization, in 
contrast to conditioning. If the puppy is originally fed meat ]iowtler 
rathcj' limn niiiit-bonc or vegetables, lie comes in time lo difTcr in a 
fundamental i-cspcct from anothur dog whicli has been consislenlly 
reared with those oilier food.s. The puppy is ’’used to’’ a certain did, 
accepts it. Dinner is over when it is eaten, ami thcreisnorc3Llessne.s.s, 
no waiting utuil the "real food’’ comes. He has developed an acqu'ued 
iaste ill ilic sense that, .starling with a background of general noii- 
apGcific liunger craviiig.s, a sjiccific mode of satisfying them has been 
.sliinclardizctl or .stereotyped or iiigraiued within Iiiin. He becomes a 
mcat-eding, niilk-boiie-eating, or vcgciublc-cating pupjiy. The rliild 
bccoinc.s a L'ani-caling, carrot-eating, or ricc-enling child, V/licn there 
i.s a cliuice of food.s, he goes to the one that is familiar, and often in 
tlic ti'alning procc.ss lie shows gieatcr and greater avidity for that 
particular food. He ia "learning to like it." 

Whatever object or form of stimulation satisfies a need becomes 
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more and more adequate as a sathjie}'. The very foi'in of the gastric 
contractions, in animal ami man, depends on the food present in 
tlie stomacli. Tlie puppy eats die miacciistoined food, and tlie stomach 
cannot behave in its habitual normal way; thus the Jorm of the 
consiunmatory response is altered. This is definitely something 
which he has learned. But it is not the same thing tus to say tliat lie is 
conditioned to one or the other food as he is conditioned to a hell ur 
to a call to Ills kennel. The conditioning experiment involves a con¬ 
tingent, an adventitious connection not leading to a consuinmatory 
response. Wo noted that the tuning forlt activates a preparatory 
response; indeed, a hungry dog may lick the light bulb tlut syinholizcs 
food, But this does not put an end to the hunger contractions, lie does 
not develop an ac([iiircd taste for light bulbs as .a jircfcired ineaii.s of 
satisfying hunger. In canalization we are dealing not merely with a 
signal that prcpai'es for eating, but witli a modilicalion of coirsiim- 
matory behavior, as shown both in the intensity of the visceral mani¬ 
festations and in ihc shcei’ discriminatioj) belwcon familiar and un¬ 
familiar modes of satisfaction. 

Moreover; there is a cardinal difFcrencc in tlic hi.sLory of the Uvo 
types of behaviors. ConditioningvS are subject to extinction; canaliza¬ 
tions, so far as wc know, are not. Whitman’s celebrated ringdoves 
wliicli, reared witii cai'iier jiigcons, would male only with carriers, 
not with their own species, did not lose thi.s icmlcncy; the response 
was not extinguished. Biographical and psychoanalytic observations 
of human beings likewise strongly suggest tliat acquired wants of the 
type described arc not sloughed off, “extinguished," as arc condi¬ 
tioned responses, What is once built into the system of wants appeal's 
for some reason to stay built in. Nostalgia for one's golden childhood 
or the wanderer's longing for liis home is not obiilcratcd Ijy years of 
immersion in another world. Willi delight one greets the doughnuts 
that motlici's used to make, or die tinny old music box that ha.s lain 
twenty years ill the attic. Wearefar from understanding all of this; but 
in animals, in children, and in adults we can directly observe some¬ 
thing very different from the usual “easy-makc, easy-break" of the 
normal conditioned response. The arctic explorer 'may be reminded 
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a iliousaiicl tiiue.s (if tlic iltilights of the lenipei’aLe zone wUlioiit any 
appi'cciable Iciulcni^y to lose the preparatory responses, tlic antieipa- 
tioii set, llie longiiip; to return. Men In aniiy I'amps talk endlessly 
of llicir fiiturL* weelt-entls at home; the prisoner liv'es over in fantasy 
ihe evunls of tlic first week after l»is exiwcted release. Tliere is 210 
exlinelioii of cravings, despite the eiulle.s.s recurrence of eonduioned 
stimuli wliicli oiij^lil, one tiilght lliiuk, to yield only extinction in viesv 
of tile rallure iif tlic a(ipr<ipriatc satisfaction.s'. Children want llieir 
stoi'ics ill the fmin In whidi they have heard them; growiiujis want 
their meals, ilieir houses, and their music to be within a rather 
narrow rt'alni of fainillar canalized structure. To avoid "monotony” 
lliey may vary within u narrow range; hut they could not, even if they 
would, begin to scelt again in ihc naWc fashion of the child. 

. Canalization need nut he "jilcasani." K. 11. Holt has suggested 
that any siiinulus which elicits a positive response tend.s eventually 
to he sought simply because it is present at the lime that the seeking 
movcnu-ni.s occur, so tfmt a penson pursues wliat he lias already 
expericna'd. lie is "fa.scmaicd by” or "can't get away from" even 
soinctliing llnit is horrible or tlircalcning to llie self. Asjiecial class 
of avoidiince ]'i>actlons do occur, but avoidance is itself a clumsy and 
awkward proce.is re([uinng tiiuch tutelage, and it seein.s' to woi'k under 
a liandi(M[i induced by llie fact that seeking tendencies coexist with 
the aversion. It is (piitc possible that the princijile thu.i defined by 
Molt, to which he gives the name adieitce, is the basis of die canaliza¬ 
tion principle; that, without further reason, the little cliild is caught 
in a cycle of renewal of activity, such as Freud calls a lelictition com- 
pulsiou. I 

Canalizations can he broken, but apparently, as IIoU points out, 
only by more jiowerful rcsptnises which in their essence block the 
energic.s originally establi.shccl. From this point of view, the caniilizu- 
tion coviUl he de.stroyed only if anoliier more potent beliavior ten¬ 
dency coiiUI lie .setup to compete witii it so powerfully, so dominantly, 
fis to jirevent il.s phy.siological cxprc.ssion. Sometimes this clues 
occur (cf. page SO-l'). IJut canalizations are in general free of inter¬ 
ference from one another. The love of Bach does not destroy die 
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love of Shakespeare, nor does the love of ravSpberry sherbet destroy 
the love of baseball. There seeitia to be room for a practically infinite 
variety of tastes. One may develop many acquired wants witlhn one 
modality; he may Icam to like many kinds of food, many kinds of 
music, Canalization at one point leaves many other points I’elatively 
iinalFected. One may learn to like lUphael or llembrnndt, and Intel*, 
Hokusai, or Sung Dynasty paintings, or Picasso; there is room for 
them all. When tastes are incompatible, as when a man .says that 
his love of Bacli lends to prevent his enjoymenl of jazz, tlia clue 
appears to lie in secondary habits such as a "fear of being low-brow/' 
just as another man may find his tastes competing because of a "fear 
of being inconsistent" or a "desire to be nt liomc in all .soris of 
worlds," Choosing as subjects tlirec men who loved elasbical music 
but not '''swing," and three others who loved "swing" but not 
classical music, Krugnian found iliat the sheer experience of listening 
to tlic non-preforred music in hair-'honr periods over eiglit weeks 
resulted in building up a new taste in most of his subjects, without 
weakening the old. In general, it is safe to say tliat tlicrc is room, iti 
tlie case of liuman wants, for a very large number of good canaliza¬ 
tions, all existing side by side, and not in competition, unless the 
individual is forced to choose among dilTerent available satisfiers; 
here arises the problem of conflict, to be considered later (Cliaptcr is), 
Moreover, tlicrc appears to be considerable transfer or generalization, 
since learning to like beer or olives or mysteries cai'vics over to other 
beer and olives and mysteries; and learning to like one liind of 
activity (such as athletics) may predispose to a liking for other similar 
Itinds of activity, provided always that there are real .similaruics of 
some sort between the original and the new situaiion. One migliL 
Hite Sung Dynasty paintings, Corot, or Turner, and dislike Vohusquez 
or nincteenth-century portrait painters because one preferred land¬ 
scapes, delicate nuances, wide horizons, and dislilted llie jicople 
whose portraits wore pauiLcd by Vela.squez and in tiic nincLeonili 
century; one might, nevertheless, like Rembrandt portraits because 
they have the nuances, dcpdi, univensality whicli one felt in tlie land¬ 
scapes mentioned above, Tastes may be multiplied v/ithin boundaries 
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clefiiK'd by neetj.< for rapid teniix), sharp JiHca, etc., or demand foi 
protection, adventure, or whatever the personal needfi are. Canaliza¬ 
tions can be overlaid or hidden if the same sensoi-y complex which 
sntisfios bccomca a signal for a negative response; one can block 
a canalized impulse to drink by telling the gullible frealmian that 
the beer is poiaoned. ("Poison" is here a powerful conditioned 
Btimiilus.) Bui vvlicn ihe signal fails and the lioax is discovered, ihc 
inij)ulsc returns. I^isbions aixl tastes may change; one may ask, 
"How could I ever have liked tl>aL liat?" The question here is por- 
liap.s whether new fashions JiwUc one asliamed of the antique wliicli 
one is carrying around, The same sort of ego factor may be responsible 
for the fact that Puerto Ricans clung to their codfish diet during the 
war desjhtc the availability of "better’' food, and Americans went 
on demanding far more meat than they needed for their "nutritional 
requirements." 

Not everyone may become catholic in his tastes. When one does, 
he has, tlirougl) a bi*oad developmcni of affective respojisc or tlirough 
the cultivalioii of insight into the meaning ofmany dillerent a.tpects of 
experience, transcended the nan*ow channels of his fir.st develo])- 
mentai needs. Many people, moreover, typically give objective value 
to personal preferences, wlvethcr they be for iliirtecnlli-ccntury 
primitives or for Grant Wood. One derives a sense of status from 

feelings "I am one of the rare ones who realize that-is the 

only j’cal aii, oi' music, or literature." 

Canaiizalion.s, then, arc not, so far as wc iinow, subject to extiiio 
tion, whctlici- by disuse or by displacement by other canalizations. 
Let one compare, for example, the length of tijne l>etween extinction 
to a dinner bcil which now means "mail man" rather tiinn "dinner," 
with tile exUnetioii tliat can be acquired in losing one’s interest in 
com on the cob or peaches and cream which one in a strange clime 
has not eaten for many years. It is quite possible ihui tlie reason for 
this lies in the sliiipic fact that ihc stimulus is by definition sali.sCy- 
ing. Evei'y time that the canalized food is eaten, iL satisfies. ICxlino- 
tion wliicli is due lo the satisfier's fnilurc to .satisfy is a contradiction 
in terms, 
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Notliing licJ'e is intciided to imply tliat ciiiltlrcjn—or acliiUg—iiave 
the same tastes ycur after year. New canalizations arc constantly being 
added; sonic of them will be dominant over the old, and all will, by 
dcfijiition, be related to the active needs of the persoji at tlic ago at 
which they arc formed. Their number must naturally increase with 
age. The sole issue worth laboring is whether the old ones die or arc 
merely overlaid—or Insudicicnily .stimulated—and tlil.-i i.s Iniporlaiu 
because those which do persist are so central to the heart of the 
pmsonality, so controlling in all its lifelong continuity (fX. Chapter 
S7). 

Whatever its ultimate explanation, the fact is of the utmo.si impor¬ 
tance for any tlicory of personality wants or aJiy doctrine of lunnan 
values, It is not the bare wants or any interrelation of wants iluiL 
makes the adult pcr.sonality; it is not the adventitious pattern of con- 
nectiom between these Inner wants ami the conditioning .stimuli of 
daily life. It i.s to a largo degree the sy.stcin of •wants lus organized in a 
directed form toward familiar satisficr.s; it is a .syston of antieijiations 
and pi'eparations for a round of experience.^ which have compelling 
value because they are the specific way.s in whicli the dilVusc and 
generalrzcd wants linvc in die past been convened fj-oin lensioji to 
satisfaction. The process appears irreversible, as llic life proce.ss 
moves forward, consolidating itself into more and more dillcrcutiatcd, 
firmly constructed patterns. Two of the major clue.'; to personality 
seem therefore to be the study of the specific ways in which canalized 
jmttcrns arc implanted in children by any society, and the study of the 
individual differences in content oml form wliicli such canalizatiotis 
may a.ssumc in any society. 

Such a conception stresses the complexity of what we call a want. 
The liungcr contractions could be tpdeted in many way.s. It Is not 
merely tlic Lennination of this particular sti‘os.s, but a variety of 
expeJ'iciices of .siglit, .smell, taste, and thermal and tactual conUici, 
that have been woven into the fabric. Mcncc it is obvious tliat many 
complex phenomena, of conditioning enter into all such casc.s,‘ There 

^ Cans.Uzation may conceivably be n imattcr ot increasing ibc fixalion of a spccilic 
response to each of a gioup of combined sUmuli, one of Ihc slimull originally being 
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ai'Cimany siibsiiliue.sllmnli, sigmls wliich play llicir pai't in activating 
behavior; in fact, if the dislinclion between eimalization and con¬ 
ditioning is clear, we shall expect to find the two phenomena mingled 
in most life situntioiis. It is indeed likely that some pli 3 ’si(jlogist of llic 
fuLiircinay be able to j-educe thisennalizarion 2>roble)n to a forjiinlntion 
dillering in no essential from those utilized by ilie students of condi- 
ticinlng. At the present stage of our inquiry, however, nothing could 
be mure confusing than to describe the slo\v process of atvjiiiring 
tastes as if llie object for which the taste was developed were itself 
artificially, contingently related to the need. If the food does not really 
satisfy, if it has oiil)' tlte relation to llie organism that the timing fork 
has to llie dog's sttmiach, it will never become a favored food. If tlie 
music does not satisfy die child, he will never develop n taste for Bach 
or Brahms. Comlitiouing.s can he estahlislied only where there arc 
wants; the arlllkial conditioning .siiinuli never become satisfiers, they 
can only be signabs to which some satisfying agency inusi be lied. 
Tlic ullimate le.sL of the distinction between conditionijig and 
canidization l.s whcllicr the .siiinuhis puts into action the consummaLory 

tiiul ilic (iilici H metet^ r.K'ilitaiit)g it, «inul in dmr of the ennuilurnu can 
indcpcndcnily cvdkc tlic rcqiuiiac. and ilic witolcpaticin hemmed Uronr^ly eiuiciichud, 
nvciwlolmuig. Acciiiircd (.nsica fur <ompHcaicd lltings like unchovu’i ur Jiimcs Joyce 
may ilicn liuaiior^ri' ilian (.istr^ fornny of ilicorisinat ccanpDuc'nis. C!!inn)i/.ai'ion wuuld 
Involve llic consrjlidmiun cirrrfpunscloN struciural paiimi.'rbc pulnLlsdi'bnLablc. An 
impdilani rluc niiglu be given by an invcsiigndun lo liciriniiiic wlicdtcr even ihc 

iKiniogcncriiia AtiiuiilaCkm, lay wiili (he four primary Oiue (juaiitica, would 
produce canaliv.aiiun. It luoks (od.iy as if it ^vould. It k likely (hat (he prcrcrcncc for 
Hwcut ever ao\ii, bluer, and salty la sliglit at firat but becomes piufrrcssivciy clearer: 
eventually die craving for swert, an ambivalence lo sally, nnd an avcriion lo aemr and 
Inner aicgcncrnli If ihcpiciurc is coiccct, all ihissuggcsu that cnnnliznliun dcpeiuU not 
on ihe Loi'njxjunding of vaiiona psychological elements, but on icpciiiion alone, or at 
leost icpL'Iiiion iincler rniicliiions leading to organic BnilsracLion, At any rale, the 
siicjigtliciiiiig of ail original respe^nse lo food of a specific quality is ccriainl)' diiiinct 
fiom tile strcngtlicning of a responfe (o nn arbitrary signal (lin( mean; r<iod,‘ in the 
direct ohscrvaiion of iiifaiili, most of whose responses arc outgoing, or “positive," but 
whiLli.iliusv a progreuive iiu'i'cnscm ipevincily, there is nnciiurmoiia clifTcicncc between 
canali/iuiiinH (diicrl comia’l with naiisfying objects) mid Lundilionings (conUci with 
dgiinla or pirpainioiy aiinniU). If the signal fails, IhecouclUlonlng licginn to wriiken, to 
be rxiingulsbi'd. The rnnallzntioii dors nut fall in the same acme. bii)chemi8i<) asaiur ns 
ibai life pi'ocesjp.i Ihcnisrlvps arc srldoni j cvcrslblc rcncliom. Siinlcnis of iieinobiniaxis 
aj'csiirc of piogreuive iicnds (owni'd specific slimuliiSTOsponscrolalion;, l)iii duubt rliu 
Irnc loss of this epccinciiy. Another interesting Uicaictical pos^ibilily is that (lie drii/ts 
which take p!ir( in canalization arc composUet (cf. the many components in the "hunger 
drive") and the canalization involves llie scpaiation and recombination of components. 
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responses, e.g., whetliei* the organism not only salivates but oats 
and digests the tuning fork, or whatever the stiiiiuhrs may be. 

If tlie term canalization marked off no specific kind of event but 
were purely an alternative for such terms as conditioning, jjositlvG 
adaptation, or redintegration, there would be no justification in using 
it; we have enougli terms already- In summary, liowevcr, tliere 
appears to be (i) a general tendency for motives to move toward 
greater specificity; (2) evidence that the consummatory responses, 
not the preparatory alone, are involved; (3) a hint that siicli responses 
are not merely connected with new .signals but are intrinsically 
modified; and ( 4 ) a strong indication that tliey are not subject to 
extinction—the trend is unidirectional. 

One may indeed become satiated, surfeited wiilt n satisfier. This is 
perhaps simply the contmuaiice of an object after it has ceased to be 
a satisficr, so that it becomes a sheer nuisance. "Ovcrindulgence" in 
anything may, moreover, produce physical distress, and lead to con¬ 
ditioning away from the object. Hut il cannot be as.serted that these 
effects are undei-stood—or even fully described. 

PnociRKssivE SniPTs IN PnnrRnENCR 

It is not Suggested that wUhin the realm of liiingcr satisfiers all 
are at first equally good-, in the initial state of dcinnndlng food hi 
general, there is no need to in-sist upon an ab.solute indilTercncc or 
neutrality toward diifcrcnt foods. Likely enough, if the hungry infant 
were presented simultaneously with three “perfectly good foods,“ 
he would prefer one or the other, do]x*nd)ng upon smells, tastes, 
mouth contacts, etc., in relation to his own particular wants at the 
lime. It is only nacc-saary to point out that he is suiricicntly indifibi'ent. 
Sufficiently neutral, .sufficiently plastic to he inducted .stage by stage 
into a state of definite bia.s in any one of these three (or more) direc¬ 
tions determined by liia environment. 

It is convenient to think of a given organic want as involving 
susceptibility to a very wide range of stimulation, with an optimal 
region tapering off in various directions to regions of smaller and 
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ainallcr flusccptibility, If one is only slightly hungry, he may eat 
candy but, despite dieir good odor, reject other warm soft foods which 
tlie housekeeper oflers as a substitute, If he is a little hungrier, he 
may accept tlicse othei* foods. If ravenous, lie may chew a leather strap 
or a bit of clotli. We do not claim tliat there would be equal facility 
ill the canalization process regai-dlcss of the object supplied, but only 
that tlie normal range of satisfying objects is considerable, and tliat 
the canalization phenomenon can appear rather easily at various points 
in this range, even with oljjects which arc certainly at a considerable 
distance from tlic optimum. In other words, the ec[uivalence oF 
stimuli is never absolute; there Is always a theoretical optimum for a 
given response, Tlic fartlierwe draw away from tills optimum, tlie more 
obvious llic ditrcrcncc in the response elicited. But sliift in relative 
position along tlii.s continuum is the very function wliicli canalization 
defines; rm object may be moved closer lo the optimum by being used 
as a tension reducer. 

If some actual satisfaction of tlic drive occurs, sojne degree of 
canalization or fixation will follow. If there is no satisfaction at all— 
if, for exani])le, tlie hungry child chews a blanket and obtains literally 
nothing to case Iiis distress—he will, according to die hypothesis, 
develop no tendency to make ina easing use of such objects as liunger 
satisfiers. If, moreover, the difference in satisfaction value between 
two objects is considerable, a great deal of repetUion may be needed 
to give tlie inferior .satisfier any serious status in competing with tlie 
other, A quantitative problem arises regarding the amount of 
stimulation required from such inferior objects to permit us to cc^uate 
them with others in a more favored status. The point is nicely illus¬ 
trated by Craig'.s studies of doves reared alone. The doves used 
strips of paper as nest-building material wid rapidly consolidated the 
habit; but when supplied with twigs, they promptly abandoned the 
paper and refused to use it again. Canalization sliould be expected to 
occur with a degree of deltnilcncss delenniiied by the adviiiitagc 
which a stimulus has as a moiivc saiisfier; but if the .satisfiction value 
of the two stimuli is not very dissiinilar, the one which is more fre¬ 
quently used to satisfy the need should become t)ie one sought and 
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employed. On this basis, wc should expect to find wild and domestic 
animals developing standard or favored food prefei'cnces, and liumaii 
beings in every conceivable form of social organization developing 
food preferences, shelter preferences, mate preferences, miusic prefer- 
cnees, activity preferences, etc. The fact that human societie.s differ 
so widely in the standardization of foods, mates, art forms, etc., 
should itself .suggest the high degree of plasticity, the great "open¬ 
ness'' of the original drives. Nevertheless, the rule liolds that the 
objects in question must satisfy, for the fact of openness does not 
mean wealmess of drive. The drive may be imperious yet be satisfied 
by the wliole range of an enormous variety of socially accepted forma. 
In general, there is a great temptation to ovei'do the concept of 
equivalence of stimuli. To tlie lililc child a wide variety of lullabies or 
games or strained vegetables may be equivalent; all the members of a 
given class may be received witli approximately the same .sali.sfac- 
tion. In such case.*? we are dealing with true e<iiiivalence of vslimtili. 
One suspects, liowcver, iu noting such homely illustrations, that 
quantitative method i.s needed. What docs it really mean to aay that 
the child accepts all lullabies with equal enthusiasm? All arc not 
presented at the same time; furthermoi-c, comparisons arc dillicult. 
The child can indeed become accustomed to a variety oClullabie.s or 
games or sti*alned vegetables. But as we look more closely, we begin 
to suspect that physiological readiness can never be exactly the same 
for any two types of excitation. Remembering tliat Craig's doves 
would shift from paper to twigs but not in the reverse direction, we 
may draw an analogy liere with cultural situations. We may well 
suspect that all sorts of people adjust to all sorts of cultural situations, 
but we need not draw tlie conclu.sion that they do so "equRlly GH.'?ily.’' 
The fact that groups of people satisfy their needs in all sorts of dif¬ 
ferent ways i.s no evidence tliat the means arc really equally sati.s’fying. 
They may be canalized, but less so than they would be with a more 
saiisfying stiiniiliis. The critical test is the rcadincs-s of young indi¬ 
viduals to make shifts in one direction or another. When "cultural 
relativism" is construed to mean that people living under different 
cultural arrangements are equally satisfied with them, or that the 
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arrangements arc, in some broad sense equally good, equally satisfy¬ 
ing, we 1 UU 81 contest the point, for the roasojis just given. 

In the same way we must contest ibc point that some satisricrs are 
'^natural," others "artifieial.'’’ TIic dtstinction between "natural" and 
"ariiReiar' satisfiei’a can make a great deal of trouble if we think of 
the state of nature as giving man wliat satisfies l\ini most completely, 
i.c., if we consistently disdain tlic work of culture in developing new 
satisfiers. If we think of social arrarigeinciUs as satisfying the drives 
less adequately than the natural arrangements do, we sliall bepuzzled 
to find men cvcrywlierc coolting their food rather than eating it raw, 
coni])licating their music rather than mailing the most of the sounds 
of sea, wind, and running water. U is tl>c rule, in fact, that wants are 
satisfied less than opIiumUy when nature, unadorned, is the satisficr. 

In the presence of two or nwre comjiciing stimulus paitcnis, a 
person moves toward or "selects" the more adequate. Hutnow follows 
n third stage, the active que.st of the preferred. Tim inner demands, 
such as hurtger coiilractloiw and the like, not only .set going the rest¬ 
less exploratory behavior characteristic of all these conditions, but 
activate i)ie org.misjn in a direction chnracteristicnlly as.s*ocjntct) >vil)j 
tlic more adcipiatc among the available saiisficr.s. Hungry sheep 
search not sinijdy for food, but for calciiim-ricli food (tT. page 91), His 
own calcium need lends die experienced animal toward the region con¬ 
taining bone deposits, and among the various dcpo.sits he moves 
toward tho.se whieii have given greatest satisfaction. The man, actu¬ 
ated by much more complicated drives, seeks in a fa.sluon tliat in 
the light of past experience leads to the T-bone steak, French fried 
potatoes, and coircc; at the moment tlicy are related more specifically 
to his wants than any other satisfiers wliicli might confront his 
nostrils. And he carrie.s such canalizations around witli liiin. A con¬ 
noisseur pursuc.s a ma.sicrpiecc throiigli die unlilieliest pile.s of 
rococo stuir. Tlic world could be objectively mrippccl out in tci'ins 
of inlcrcBl.s or direcied activities. 

This has promjucd sociologists at times to regard the entire struc¬ 
turing of porsonaliLy as derived from the structure of the culture it.self 
—an exaggeration, but worth close study. There is evidence that 
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interesta develop through a process of motivated individual living; 
they generalize not only because culture generalizes tlicni, but 
because tl}e individual moves by means of genci'alizing from one 
interest to a related interest (cf. Chapters B-IO). Transfer is made 
from one type of Chinese painting to another, so far as individual 
experience ’ permits it. Hence the biological clue to the disci'cte 
patterns of outer activity is needed along with the cultural, wlien- 
ever individual cases are considered. 

Canalization occurs in all llie major types of motivation. Tlicre are 
acquired food tastes; tliere are acquired activity and esthetic tastes; 
canalization operates in the case of the things and persons most 
intensely loved, ihc jokes most appreciated, the taslts most lieartily 
enjoyed. There are emotional patterns more and inoi-e definitely 
fixated for the individual, the "pet peeves" or bOtes noircs, the 
objects most certainly capable of arousing liis ire, tlte cojnpelling 
individual fears which stand out above all ordltmiy fcar.s. (There 
would be a paradox in including the dislikes as -well as the lilies if our 
conception of inolivaiioji referred to "that w))ich is agreeable/’ Ijx 
accoj'dance wjtli our earlier usage, we Jj.ave tried to think of tciision 
sources as having a universal lawfulness wliich applie-s as much to the 
"need" to fear as to the "need" to eat.) 

It is essential to tlic dcfinitioii that the canalized motives be .^till 
regarded as motives, each act reflecting some of the original difFusc 
quality of the original motive. The hunger for ripe olives is .still 
liunger; die craving for die old familiar faces is .still die craving for 
faces. It is therefore improbable that tlic present conception can be 
effectively stretched so as to assimilate to itself any of the theories of 
general organisiiiic plasticity which irosil that practiced activity lias 
an intrinsic tendency to become a drive. Woodworth slatc.s expres.sly 
that every mechanism may become a drive. But sujipose tluit during 
a busy week a man reaches every day for .a needed reference book 
on the top shelf and absent-mindedly puts it biick in Liic old spot wlien 
finished with it. Does the reaching, as such, become a drive? AuLo- 
niobilists alllearntlieartof gear shifting as part of the pj'ocess of driv¬ 
ing a car; but do drivers go ceaselessly througli gear-shifting motions 
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through sheer love of the process, as they sit waiting in a parked car? 
As soon aa die weather grows warm enough for a child to go bare- 
rooted, Ilia slioelacxis arc powerlesB to start the shoelace-tying drive. 
Mechanisms do not seem to become drives at all. What Woodworth 
seems to have overlooked is tlmt among the myriad mechanisms 
associated with niyrifid drives, many, especially those having to do 
with sensory qualities and with manipulations, arc in themselves 
aatieryiiig. Tiiese canalize quickly. The original purpose which 
initiated their use is no longer needed; the mechanism has indeed 
become a drive. Out the essential value of a concept lies in the possi¬ 
bilities of predicting from it. There is nothing in tlie Woodworth 
.schema that tells which mechanisms will become drives and which, 
like the shoelaco-tying mochanisin, will not. Closer attention to die 
properties of .stimulation nud action slioukl guide resea)*cli to the 
actual cliaracter of jiriuutivc 6a(i.s(icrs, spot tlicm in their inception, 
and ascertain whether, aa the present hypothesis demands, it is the 
satisfaction of tlicse, rather tliau the conversion of mechanisms into 
(Irive.s, that i.s involved. 

It i.? likely tliat canalization goes on faster wJien there is a cJiolcc, a 
preference, which tlirougli contrast marks the preferred direction, 
Cliildren'.s play bi-ings rapid canalization of specific toys and games, 
some being acimlly selected as against otherg.Tlic canalized value of 
tlic familiar world is greater when one places it in contrast with some 
other world. Tlie mountaineer wlio has always Iiad his mountains 
may love tlioni, but nowhere near a.s much as tlm person wlio has been 
absent from them, in a world of dificrent accents, dififerent values. It 
may be that distance, or complete absence, is in itself a factor, 
RGgeamh on the canalization process should permit canalization upon 
objects in the presence of others slightly less appealing, nud should 
test the pi'ocess both when the canalized object is farther away than 
the coinpotiU)]’, and when it is out of .«glu whereas the eojnpclitor is 
still near at hand. 

In order to do anything with the problem of motivation along Iho 
lines attempted here, it is necessary to regaixl canalization as depen¬ 
dent on major interests, not on casual bodily activity. Many classes 
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of stimuli are practically indifferent, at least most of the time, for 
most organisms. Activities controlled by this type of stimulation 
have no tendency to canalize, but arc dropped like hot potatoe.s when 
their utility, as means to end.s, disappears. 

The concept of "functional autonomy," as .sketched by G. W, All¬ 
port, allows a developed action pattern to move forward, to continue, 
and to evolve in its own right. Adult motives are “.self-sustaining con-' 
temporary systems, growing out of antecedent systems, but func¬ 
tionally independent of tiicin." A motive may liave .started with a 
vi.sceral drive or with anything else, but as an iritcgi*ated liabit system 
it moves forward even when its roots in the original need arc sevej'ed. 
This view lias an advantage over Woodwortli's in lliat Llie fusion of 
motives is cleaidy stated. But it lacks predictive inentiing, Just wliich 
of today's action patterns will persist tomorrow? Suppo.s'c oJic .s])end.s 
thi'ee hours every day fora week painting the jiorch. I^ocs it become 
autonomous? If not, why not? Pcrliaps because it iva.s .simply a means 
to an end. If one lo7iis to paint, he will try to find otlicj* tilings to jiaint— 
he may even iiopc the neighbors will lei him paint their fence. 

Allport very properly points out that many lype.s of .sensoiy and 
motor activities used in ihc prosecution of a mean.s-end activity 
eventually become adequate satisfiers in their own riglit, But lie too 
seems to ove’dook tlic fact that many of tlicse .sen.sory and motor 
components arc in tlicmsdves saii.sricrs, and can canalize. Indeed, Llie 
experiments of Zeigarnik and otlicrs, wbicli sliowed tliat uncom¬ 
pleted task.s tend to be remembered better tlian completed one.?—and 
that tliere arc huge individual diffcrcnce.s—suggest that .some com¬ 
ponents confronted in executing a tasli may canalize in different way.? 
and in different degrees with dilfercnl j)Coplc. A good deal depends 
on whether one ha.s been at the ta.sU long eiumgli Lo get warmed uj) 
to it (canalize on it), and on the inlrin.?ic pi-opertie.s of ilic inaLcriah 
After all, we have seen .small boy.s, as well a.s laboratory .subjects, 
who stop a task at the drop of a hal and reveal no craving to resume 
it, The natural comment here is lhat the task was not intcrc.sting. 
But this is exactly the point. It is the nature of the intrinsic motivation, 
aside from any hope for reward, that we are endeavoring to under- 
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stand. Some tasks become interesting; others never do, It is tiiis 
central fact tliat constitutes the problem. And there is much research 
to .show that if we interrupt an UDintcrc.sting task not closely related 
to sliiUis (that is, of sliglii significance to the ego), there is little 
tendency to reineinber it. 

Allport siresse.s the fact iliat it is not tlie iterative but the cumula¬ 
tively tlevcldjiing task that releases the capacity to proceed indepen¬ 
dently of the ini|^iniil drive. Tina is in a way unfortunate, because it 
runs counter to hi.s gencralixalion of the law on an earlier page, in 
■wliicli the incre cojitinuation of an activity is given as clue to its 
achieving aiilonoiny, HiU Uic statement lliat progres.sivc rather tlian 
iterative afliieveineni.s are the .supreme exemplification of the j)rinciple 
rings ti’ue. Tlii.s .should provoke .some ilioiiglit alioiit the situations in 
which jirtigrcssivc mastery of a task is involved. A man goes on 
dcvukii)ing his golf game, lii.s scores being known to his opponents as 
well as to hiuisclf. Does he proceed with the same ardor to develop a 
skill lilerally for ihe .sake of developing il, reganlles.s of .spectators 
and regardle.ss of hi.s own sen.sc of worth in achievement.^ It may 
be granted tiuit .some .self-atiitude.s in noriiml persons may bo com¬ 
pletely .satislied In isolatioti from other people. But to conceive si 
person developing a amijdicatcd task without any pride in it, with¬ 
out any ego at sill, i.s a little dreary. If by UefmUion nothing is gained 
by it all, it is hard to sec what is at work; the windlass wiiuhs up 
forever, though the power will never be used. Allpurt has wisely 
.stie.s.sed ego involvement, parlkipalm, ns of vital significance in 
motivation. Tliere is inucli to suggest ihatself-gratification. or satisfy¬ 
ing muscular activity, or both, lurk behind cvei'y autonomous act, 

AII]kii'L's excellent point that there arc self-sustaining activities 
at llie pliy.sioiogh’.al level—^ihc circular reflex, the perseverative labor 
of the scientist—i.s useful in the analysis. But the clicular reflex is a 
clear case of a conditioned re.sponse, and llie conditioned rcsjmnse is 
extiiigui,silt'd when not reinforced; itdic.s out wlien iLs orgain'e motor 
stops, liven a cramp folio wing a dietetic error, ahliough llicrc is no 
''motivation" but the persisting circular mechanism, dies out some 
time because it is fed with no frcsli energy, that is, because there is no 
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perpGtiirtl jnotion. Alljiort admits that these cycles, these cranii>-like 
activities, stop when they are interfered with by new stiinuli. But 
the perseverating scientist or musician is not just perseverating; he is 
satisfying curiosity, or love of tone, or the activity needs that go wUii 
fresh utilization of tliese loved materials—at least, that is what such 
people say, and they act as if they knew. There are limitless rcapon.ses 
to the objects of nature which do not perseverate, do not build up into 
anytliing, Tlierc must be value at the root if tliere is to be value in 
the leaves. The number of types of roots developed in plant evolution 
is scant, and the limited types of leaves are organically United with 
the types of roots whicli the plant possesses. 

The issue is greatly complicated by the fact drat no one could ever 
Hat all the po.saiblc objects of interest or value. This may make refuta- 
tion of the Allport hypotlicsis more difficult, but it seems also to make 
its verification more difilcuU. For not only is tlicrc the higli jirobability 
that any complex act contains important ingredient.^ which arc 
original satisfier.s of Mtirctic and activity needs and which tend to 
beconiQ more satisfying as the act proceeds; there ia also the high 
jjrobability that otlicr ingredients not originally .satisfying arc con¬ 
ditioned, and that, if reinforced often enough through such contact 
with satisfiera, they can at limes function literally in their own rigiit. 
All ihia is of special weight, of cour.se, whcir the activity is deeply 
colored with dre diaractcv of selfhood; it is not .simjily an activity, it 
ia my ozvn activity. If I am canalized upon some plia.'ie of myself, enjoy 
watching myself do something, even the 5jjade.s, jiiano.s, car.s, pencils, 
gadgets that participate in my activity become centers of aflecLion. 
So; too, when it Is not scif-contemplation but self-expression that acts 
as motor. 

The argument is offered not a.s conclusive evidence, but as the 
reason for uncertainty a.s to tlic capacity of ongoing activity as such, 
and in its own right, to become autonomous. In terms of .social con- 
seqiienccvs the rc.sult would be important. Not only musicians and 
})sycliC)logist.s but structural steel worUcr'i, tyjiists, and garbage col¬ 
lectors—everyone, in short—would love their work and want to go 
on with it after the five-o^clock whistle, and the basic reordering 
of human institutions would be less imperative, 
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TNr)ivir)UAi.jTY jn Canalization 

Wc noted earlier that the cultural situation may not only combine 
hwt fuse diverse drives^ so as to produce motives wliich could occur la 
no Ollier social situation. II' ihis in true for the cultural i^roupj it is even 
more clearly true fnr cacli individual. Individuals enter the cultural 
scene with their own motive patterns* their own cppaciilcs for growth 
and canalization, and they very early develop intense and coininaiid'ing 
motives whicli are unique to themselves. The novelist has seen this 
more clearly tlian the jisychologist. Thompson Setou tells of Yan 
Yeoman's passionate desire to buy a stuflcd owl in a taxidevinist'a 
shop; for some montlis this passion overwhelmed everything else in 
his cxl.stcncc; he was weak with longing for it. To say that sudi 
motives are adventitious, accidental, or the results of conditioning is 
to .say too much and too little. A love of outdoor tilings, a need to 
liavG them close to him, a love of the arts and crafts hy wliicli man 
makes nature do.'scr to himself, the need to have .Homething which wn.s 
his very own—all these and many other things were pressed together 
flo Lightly in Van's heart that they had hmt their idondty; he simply 
had to have that owl. To .say tiial tbi.s ».sare.suitoreonclitiuningi.s correct 
if we mean tliat a boy who lived loo far from die ivoods or too elo.se to 
living oivb could liavc developed no such craving. Tlielove of ouidoors 
and the need to have something of liis very own were tlieimelves 
expresaiona of deep wants lliat began in tlicir characteristic vague 
fashion and assumed a more and more specific form as a melange of 
conditioning and canalizing factors appeared. The unique outcome, 
however, i.s no longer a mosaic of distinguishable pieces. The 
tragedy that overcame Yan wljon be tried to buy tiie owl nnd could 
not, would InavG obliterated the desire if conditioning in the specific 
sonao liad been involved, Imvtead, he became Jiuri, confu.sccl, timid, 
and .self-di.sciustful as a result of the CKpcricncc—but he went on 
wanting the owl. 

So, too, Sam Marston's visions of the longed-for Junior Cvip were 
eclipsed countless times by sarcasm and violence from lus fellow 
campers. Prestige was offered him in various other form.s, but he did 
not want tlicm. Even if it be assumed that die prestige need was some- 
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how artificially connected with this special object, which is true as 
far as it goes, the fact remains that Sam’s long dwelling upon the 
object and the fusion of otiicr wants into the pattern Iwd created so 
iiitensG a need tliatno other alternative for satisfying his wants could 
be found by a friendly director and the counselors; when that par¬ 
ticular cup could not be awarded at that particular time, there was no 
substitute. Illustrations such aa these serve only the purpose of sug¬ 
gesting that the end results in the education of motives have readied a 
level of consolidation, a definiteness of difibrentlatlon, wliich gives 
them the right to be called “central values." Our riclic»s‘L clinical 
soui-cc of data regarding sucli values, the study of a gi'OLi]) of Harvard 
students by Murray and Morgan, is full of verbatim rpiolations sug¬ 
gesting tlic canalization process. “Our parents, my sister aixl I 
have treasured incnioidcs of doing tilings logellier, Moilier and Dad 
arc botli very experienced travelers, and wc all liave intense impres¬ 
sions of sti'nngc and fascinating people wc have met on our travels." 

Not all of tlicsc central values, but a great many of them, are higldy 
distinctive of the individual. U is sometimes considered wise, for Llh.s 
very reason, to conclude that a gcncrali'zcd law regarding value 
structure is not to be found. There .seems to be no clear reason for 
tins conclusion; nature is full of such integration and fiisioii, The 
individual value i.s often shared with others up to a certain point. 
The process of the fusion or inlogratioii of values is likewise a 
universal process. The terminal slagc.s by wliich valuc.s, such as a 
stuffed owl or an LL.D. or election to Congress, may be organized, 
are subject to a univei-sal principle. As wc suggested above (page ds), 
the question whether science is capable of handling tlie problem of 
such uniqueness is comparable to the question whether science can 
handle the unique acorn, Lojiiado, or planetary system. 

The motion toward uiuqucncs.s within the life of the Individual is 
balanced in some cultures by a social counici'-llow; many of the 
developmental procG.s.scs wliich drive him to differ from others also 
di'ive othej's to try to be like luin. The more different he is, the more 
striking; the more striking, the more drive-activating. There are 
specific conditions of aversion or disgust, e.g., witli ]*eference to the 
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deformed or the insane; human beings may slum or deride their fel¬ 
lows and detest imitating them. But though men say they "hate to" 
imitate one anntlici' even wlicii the conduct is appi’ovcd, imitate them 
they do to a considerable extent. In view of tlicir basic constitutional 
diffcrcncG.Sj it i.s extraordinary to .see the uniformity with whichj as 
they try to be excejitional, they try to belike some exceptional person 
wliOj for the time, i.'i iIjc .standard. 

Not only maj' llie group follow tlic man wlio at the moment is 
"di.stingui.slied," that is, tnarltcd off from the rest; the distinctiveness 
of the individual in que.stion often lies in liis completing or living out 
a pattern that i.s only implicit, less fully developed, in others. He i.s 
ca])able at Limes of saying in a popular speech what everyone thinks 
vaguely and would like to say; even more, he may articulately 
formulnle a way of feeling, ilie c.sthelic re.solutioji of n di.sturbing 
problem a.s to ilje rehilion.s between norms, slylc.s, modes, .social 
RiTicnities. Or, like mo.st heroes and lieroincs, he may be a lilLlc more 
vividly or intensely what everybody el.se wants to be, but has neither 
the ])hyRical luakc-up nor the .skill to be. I'Vom this results what one 
miglil call the cultural .standardization of a norni wiiicli reniaias half 
iinjdiclL, a groping demand in a direction never clearly specified, until 
the Lime that an actualizaiiun i.s ofici-cd, 

Tlic individualiiy of leadens appeans with .special vividness in this 
connection; the artist, the political or .scientific leader lias to be not 
merely unusual but capable of standing out, of precijfilating in 
electi'ifylng fa.sliion die implicit demands of the group from which lie 
.springs, And since he i.s rare, lie brings much more to the .situation 
than this bundle of half-ardculalc needs actually calls for. He brings 
his complete integration of tastes and altitudes, his whole self; and 
the group pi'oceed.s to integrate its wants, choo.se liiin for its idol, 
canalize in ihe fullest .sense upon Ins foriii and meaning. Granted iliat 
tlic Union in IHffl needed ajicwcrfiil, imaginative, indeed n great man, 
as leader. Had Abraluun Lincoln never been born, there would liave 
been a Pre^sident in 18GI, and with lc.sscrcky the people would ,still 
have done something in the way of malting a hero, a.s they did with 
the distinctly lesser clay of General Grant. But let lus suppose that not 
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Lincoln but some other great man was available. The Btandardization 
of American life in the nineteenth century, in terma of a certain home¬ 
spun ruggedness, sturdy simplicity, coarse humor, deep tenclerness, 
and magisterial verbal expression, might in.stCiid linve been made in 
terms of the very different qualities of a great war l^residcnL renowned 
for ingenious planning, subtlety and delicacy of touch, caution and 
Scottisli tlirifl, irascibility and occasional failure of self-control, 
'^riiough no Lincoln, he too would have been a hero. The lieroic, in 
other words, could have been made out of other material, provided 
that two conditions were fuinilcd; fir.sl, that really exceptional mate¬ 
rial wns at hand, and second, that llic need for a great standard 
and a hero was intense. In various lustoric epochs heroes have been 
made, artistic forms established, social condition.^ accepted in exactly 
this way. The uniqueness of an individual, the availability of a person 
•who is typical yet exceptional, and tlic readiness of the group to 
standardize, regularize, in terms of this individual, give ii.s in fact 
most of the art forma, ethical standard.^, and social usages wo jmsacss. 

Canai.ization on Ont.'s Own Body 

Among canalized objects, those that arc always ]n*esent and always 
acting vividly upon the senses will inevitably have a favored position. 
This jneans tliat llie body it.sclf, in all its a.Hj>ccts, is tlie fii’.st great 
canalization center. The very mterrelaiion of sense organs, by which 
the activity of eacli organ is mediated to all tlic otlicr organs kin- 
esthctically, tactually, or otlicrwisc, uieans that tensions arc constantly 
being relaxed through one's own bodily activity, just as they are 
constantly being spread through the pattern of such intcrstimulation. 
At fir.st, of course, there i.s for the individual ]io "hotly a.s' a wliolc." 
Emerging from titc first undifferentiated blur (page 62 ) there arc 
probably simply moving spots, unstructured sounds, pains, warms 
and colds, imiRcuki* strains and relaxations, all ill defined, fleeting, 
and confused. They are all, however, intcrcsling; that is, they arouse 
response, and all to some degree bring satisfaction, release; in par¬ 
ticular, what we have called the sensory drives arc satisfied by look- 
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ing and listening, reaching, touching. Activity drives expressed in a 
need to change the form and direction of movement are interwoven 
witli the sciisorji drives. The diild is manifestly preoccupied witli 
liiinself a large part of the time, not only in the first months but for a 
long ijcriod ihereafter. He is egocentric in Piaget's sense (page 2(3(j) 
that he doe,s not knew where self stops and world begins, and he is 
egocentric in a .simpler sen.se, namely, fiiat the sense organs and 
activity pattern.^ arc acted upon most of the time by a stream of 
stimulation whicli arises directly cm indirectly from his own activities, 
Tlie fact tliat ilje visual mechanisms are poorly developed in the, 
o])cning wcclts, convergence and accoinmodaiion developing slowly, 
weiglUh’ the organi.sin on the side of visceral and kinesthetic pre¬ 
occupation. The organ of hearing, a^s Freud points out, is the only dis¬ 
tance receptor that is able to compete. For necessary reasons, there¬ 
fore, the individual begins life by being largely "scir-ceiuercd," ThLs 
.substratum, this fundamental affective anchoring in the qualities 
of onc'.s own phy.sical existence, need oflev no occasion lor wonder. 
It i.s not, liowevcr, simply on the cognitive .side that the body image i.s 
overpowcrlngly Itujiortant; on the affective side, as wSchildor has so 
beautifully shown, the variou.s phases of the body linage cannot c.scapc 
the diflli.su but active attention of the child, as the various parts become 
associated and knit together structurally into a single object—tlie 
self—which ifi slowly diflei-cntialcd from the outer world. This object 
can in no way ste]i permanently a.sidc in favor of some other compel¬ 
ling object. So far as iliere is a self at all, it is botli die nio.st conLimi- 
oiisly prc.sGiit, and among the most interesting, the most important, 
the most beloved objects in the world—and loved by eacli person 
with ail his own personal resources for loving, I 

' Most aulhor.s who have struggled with tliis problem have had to 
write as if diks awareiic.ss of .self preceded awareness of other.s. But 
they have shown, as their diRcus.sion develops, iliat awarenesa of self 
and awareness of other persons, such as the mother, go iianci in hand. 
Awareness of self as an entity inake.s easier a structural perception of 
the mother as a whole being; and the gradual development of a per-* 
ceptiial pattern of the moving, talking, nursing comforter undoubtedly 
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reinforces the evolution of one’s self-awareness, Certainly all that we 
know of the psychology of perception vvoiiUl lead us to vsu.spcot Lransfer 
of perceptual patterns, transfer of habits of perceiving, so tliat wlmi- 
ever interest or value llto self l)avS, t)ie mollier l)a.s to some tlegj-ee; 
and to whatever extent the inollicr is a supreme value, to that extent 
one is such a value to oneself so far as one is like Iilm' in face, in voice, 
in hair, in pigmentation, etc. 

But we are ]novij)g here into psychoimalyiic lheo)-y, hidectl, 
pai'fillel to the inauguration of the concept of canalizatitm by Janet 
and McDougall, the latter using the term ‘‘senliinunl," runs Kreud’s 
utilization of these concepts, partly under the lerni cal/u’.vis, partly 
under the term fixoUrn. Tlie first term refers sj^ecificnlly to the 
canalization process as we have described it. The love given during 
the embryonic period to one’s own physical self is, after birth, devoted 
both to this omnipresent self-object and to the gi aclually einerging 
form of the mother, who as the most intense .suiisficj* tnnong all the 
social-personal objects in the surroundings, serves as a huge funnel 
for the rising tide of nlFcciion. But complicnlions ensue. Since the 
cliild is growing and is making broader contacts wiih tlic svoj'ld, ]jc 
develops other wants. At the same lime, since he is subject to much 
social control and blockage, the discovery ihui he may )iot love her 
and possess her as he wishes leads him to give up in some degree as 
far as his conscious, self-dirccicd activity is concci-ncd, Yet uncon¬ 
sciously a large part of his love remains fixated ujjon his mother; and 
this fixation may at times be so deep that the alluctive dispositions 
arc hardly free to grow and difTcrentiate in the normal way. Fixation, 
then, is more than canalization. It is a type of canalization wliich 
involves a huge .segment of the personality, and ii may act positively 
to make the individual unaware of some of his other canalizations; 
even more important, it may limit some of his coiuacis with the world, 
thus preventing canalization upon other olijecis wliicli would ordi¬ 
narily be capable of entering into sucii a ix)lc. It therefore interferes 
with growth. In psychoanalytic language, one fails to pass beyond an 
early "level of libido development." 

In addition, an intense interc.st in or love for ti particular part of 
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one’s own body, nlso causing a fixation in Lhc iTcudian .sense, may 
interfere with a iialanced view of Ibe body as a whole, or, if the part 
is noliccuhle or .socially unaa’oplablc (as in the ease of Cyrano's nose), 
may bccoiiu’ literally a center of a ‘'.sclf-consciou.s” preoccupied nerv- 
ou.s reaclion. Tiie fact that a part may l)ccoinc an exaggerated value 
center may mean that one sirive.s to enhance it; thu.s Horowitz’s sub¬ 
ject (page .'50!)) who i.s devoted to and identified will] hiH right hand 
ti'ie.s to eiiliancc liie hand, tc) put it into favoraldesitnaliojis. Similarly, 
Abraliam'.s nioiitli-inliibiied .subjects (page 7*14), foi'ccd to give up 
nur.sing befoi-e tliej' were ready, become, ever after, inoulh-centered 
individuals to wlioni tallnng, .singing, .smoking, etc., arc constant but 
never fjuile .siiccc.ssful expre.s‘.s}on.s- of an e.irly fru.stratcd want. 

Scdf-eanaUzatlou may liecoiiic a clue to ibe entire individual .slruc- 
(iire of cimalizalioii.s. If die major object upon wbieli tlic small child 
in (Kir culture canalizc.s Is hi.s own physical self, including lii.s visual 
appearance, the sound of his voice, and the congenial riiythm of his 
own movements, practically all other canalizaiion.s will be dii’cc.tcd 
to .some degree by tins central fact. "I like it not only because I am 
used to it, but lurtiiise I nhviiys uuis fond of it. Jt is jninc. 11 i.s my own 
favorite lioolt; my own favorite inasic; my own way of greeting people 
or of plirasing my thought.s.” If, a.s we .suggested, ilic canalization 
process i.s not .suiiject to extinction, and if, as clinical experience sug- 
ge.sLs, canalizaiion.s upon ilic self arc notoriously refractory to modi¬ 
fication, die whole cUuster of tastes and values must necessarily be 
sujiporLed by d\i.s powerful nuclear structure, even when the pe¬ 
ripheral elLMiicnl.s are in thcm.selves relatively fragile, 

We noted above (page idfl) that there is "room for" an almost 
limitlo.ss number of individual canalizations; those already present do 
not blackball the new candidates. But the instant that die self is 
brought on ilic .scene, die whole argunieni eluinge.s. If 1 jiridu myself 
on niy love <if Beethoven, 1 may turn up my nose at all modern music, 
tile ap])reciation of wlilch might iinjily that 1 was giving up my idol or 
recognizing that 1 liacl mi.s.scd something (cf. page lO’fi). "I siinjily am 
not the Idnd of person that would like Shostaltovich—I am a Beethoven 
sort of person." Similai'ly, "Give inea hot dog; I'mnot thesortofguy 
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that you find eating pink-tea refresliivicntfl/' So far as the flocializecl 
pattern of the ego makes one system of values incompatible with 
another, the canalizations can break each other's baclis. Tlie apparent 
waning of canalizations with age seems on this basis to be no true fad- 
ijig, no sheer disuse phenomenon. Tlic adolescent has not merely lost 
]jis interest in playing jnarblcs orpimiiiig the tnil on tlie donkey >vhich 
so deliglited liim five years earlier; his pklure of fiwiselj, l)is need to see 
himself as an almosL-growntip is stidicieiit to block tlie cxprcvssion of 
the more childish tastes. The adolescent or adult may, however, 
dream childishly; he may, though not "frustrated,” nevertheless 
"regress" to the old canalizations wliich arc still physiologically there 
but need a field situation (such as a college or aii American Legion 
reunion) to permit their fresh expression. The cunnlizalionH are not 
lost, tliey arc overlaid by jicw activities; lot the crust be removed, 
free expi’cssioii gj’aiUod, a)wl tlicy jeappear williout ll)e jiecd of iiew 
cultivation. The young father has not playetl witli iiii elceti'ic train 
for twenty years; but when he buys one for Junioi''s Cljiisiinns, there 
he is on tlie floor, utterly engrossed in it. Under hyimosls a man may 
be led back, ‘h-cgrossed," to a childhood level and beltave on psycho¬ 
logical tests very appropriately for the age indicated, 

If these hypotheses arc .sound, the strength of an individual 
canalization will depend on the i|iitial strength of the general need 
from whicli the canalized need .spring.s, the inicn.sity of tlie gratificii- 
lion given by the canalized object, the developmental stage, and 
the frequency of sudi gratification. From lliis it would follow that 
tlic fiist gj cat loves of the child will be the perauna and things able 
to yield the most gratification. In cultures in wliich tlic mother 
is with the little child only when called by a cry or other signal of 
dustrc.ss, it is the visceral needs llmt are most .satisfied through her; 
she become.^ ancillary to the mouth and .stomach or other specific 
tension region. But in cultures in which she i.s a steady companion 
of the child, her face and voice, her touch, tlje embrace or swing¬ 
ing and rocking, later tlie games or storytelling wlilch slie provides, 
are satisfiers that weave a broader texture of happiness across 
most of liis hours. The first canalizations are upon specific things 
so far as the child can discriminate among them; he comes to love 
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mother'fl fucC) niotlier's voice, as slicer sensory canalizations, just 
as he canios Ln love* liig surroundings, over und above the connec¬ 
tions between those tilings and food brouglit about ihroLigh condition¬ 
ing. But he loves her face, her voice, her footsieps long before there 
ifl a whole inotlicr. The experiences fuse into awholcncsa because they 
often ciniuj logeilicr (rf. page In the meantinie, liowcver, thei-e 
is much ''trnn*tfei'‘' lo similar experiences provided by other persons; 
he comes to love faces In general, voices in general. This is not 
transfer a.i seen frnm the child’.'? point of view; dm experiences are 
cumulative iuit frcali, not sorted out in ternifi of their external origins. 
1‘Yom tlic.se early satififactious emerge two general bases for predic¬ 
tion us Lo the root.? of later sati.sfaction; first, one seeks through life 
the iliing.i he learned mo.sL to need in childhood; second, if these early 
salisfiers wore hound tightly together so that mother was Loo com- 
jilotely sati.sfi'ing, it may not be .‘luHiciont dint a later associato or 
lover ]Kisso.ss ilii.s or that quality—she must "have cveiything.'' 

Again accoi-ding u» tlic liypothesis, the part dial ihe father pUy.s 
in all till? depends largely on the amount of time he spend.? with 
Ills child and on ihc hliiJn of Batisfacilons he gives. In some cultures 
he gives much of him.'tclf; In American farm and village life, .still 
diarucleriatioally a gowl deal; in tlic 0113 % witli its buainosscs and 
fiietorie.i, not much, unless lie is unemployed and emotionally supple 
enough to enjoy children. Maids, grandparent.?, and neighbors are 
often nifjre important ns die child’.? lovej's and as foci of his interest. 
Tlie individual dincrcncc.s in the importance of brothers and sisters 
for the little cliild arc too huge to permit any summary here; wc .shall 
recur to die pi-oblein in discussing order of birtli (page 685). As 
jisyciioanaly.si.s mainiain.?, brothers and sisters may indeed act as 
father and mother substitute.? rc.'ipcctivcly. But to the little child 
(ntlicr may al-so lie n .sub.stituic for mother when she is ill, oi* to one 
accu.stonicd 10 lieing cared for by his big slstei', father may be n big- 
siatcr .svib.siiuuc. What the little child needs is contact with an uctivo 
world a.? well a.s food in his slomacli and the changing of liis rliapors; 
and wliocver give.s ii becomes a nuclcua, or first of all a gi-oup of 
nuclei, for satisfaction areas, his life demands, 

The home does soraetliing else for the early trends of personal 
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growth, It ]5roviclGs not only interesting persons but interesting 
tilings to look at, to listen to, or to do. One hciirs the tinkle of the 
bottles as tlie inihaniin goes his rounds, the gj'imling of die devatecl 
train wheels, the jiiping of a distant peanut .stand. I’lie city clilld sent 
to a camp often complains of the absence of sucli sounds, is hungry 
for them, The country child hears the wind in the trees, the distant 
lowing of cattle, the creaking of die pump, the lieavy tread on die 
kitchen floor; “these became jiart of that cliiU,'’—or, in tlic less 
gracious but becomingly auihentic word.s of today, ''You can take 
the boy out of tlie country but 3 »ou can't take the country out of die 
boy." These are tlic tissues of the first eanaliznlions. They ar'e no 
more extinguishablc ilian oiIilm' caiuiIi7.aiion.s. After lieing "long in 
city pent," one must have the liills or "go down to the sea again"; 
after years away, one long.s for his old Kentucky lionie. Ulysses is "a 
part of all that he has met." Literature is so Siiluruled with the lan¬ 
guage of a cannlizocl love of the things, as well a.s die people, of one'.s 
individual world that it is harder to avoid tlian to find e.vum])les. 

The world tliat the child loves, then, is largely tlie familiar world, 
both familiar jicrsons and familiar tbing.s. They are the core of his 
values, his fn-.st real delinilion of the meaning of life, lie can elaborate 
them, symbolize them, interrelate them, abstract from them, but he 
cannot live whliout tlicm. Of coiinsc lie goe.s on canalizing, and at a 
furious tempo—especially during adolescence—but he follows to a 
considerable degree the general linc.s cstablislicd in childhood. lie 
does not often fall in love with people witosc skill or Iiair texture arc 
unrelated to his first experiences; he doe.s not easily slough ofFhus old 
tastes; he tends rather to add new ones which arc clerivativca of the old. 

Lest it be inferred that emphasis is upon .sheer amount of familiarity, 
the fact tliat saihfaciion given by an experience is alway.s of cardinal 
importance sliould lie heavilj' undens-cored. A .sweet resr^ncmi voice 
limy acliievc in an hour a clicrishcd quality which a iiiiklly pleasing 
one can never attain, The orchard odors, the water from the wood¬ 
land spring, reach tlicir iraiisporling quality at once and hold it for¬ 
ever. The rate of tlic canalization process is likely to reflect the degree 
of ascendance of one satisfaction over another. 
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Fiiinlly, the pull away from the faintliar, the demand Tor novelty 
and adventure, ^vhctIler rooted in curiosity or challenge or the need 
to expand and gi'ow, must never be ininiinized (cf. page 115). It is as 
fundamental, and its forms arc as distinctive, as arc tlie canalization 
])raccsses. Our coitceni here has been not to j)lay up one and to play 
down the otliei*, hut to introduce canaUzatioii as a major clue to 
personality development.* 

> U i.i {irniiiJiKHrd, llircjttRhout (Iiu chapter and (liosc tlml faJloiv, that Icni-nitig, 
tvhnlcvcr iu rnrin, dcpciith oi> the rclaiiun between necdj on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the* cojulanily ^drying (“iriol-and'crrcM'*') tendencies vvltich bnng the inexperi- 
cncctl organism inlo conlncl wkh one, then another, nspect of the environment. To 
cmhiirk here u|Min a study of the many factors icsponsiblc for these ceaseless shifts in 
rCitponsc would ctinimii iis lu un essay on the whole theory of learning, a task beyond 
the reach of this vuluinc. 
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9. Conditioning 

MOST learning springs from struggle. Tlie niotit/atcfl individual 
strivGsi ^lmdLy_iuJnLelljgeiUlyi to find the meqns of satisfaction. As 
he strives, he discovers things and activities that bi'ing him into con¬ 
tact with the source of satisfaction. These things and activities come 
to elicitj in their own right, part (or sometimes qH) of the responses 
made to the satisfier itself. In this very broad sense the term con¬ 
ditioning will be used, BliL from the present point of view, condition¬ 
ing occurs only because motivation is proscl^t in tlic fii'st place. 

From one point of view, all personality differences arise from the 
fact tliat within a given individual a variety of situations gives vi.se to a 
common overt response; they all converge to the same final common 
path diaracLGi'istic of that individual. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
this is a matter of confiucnce, the converging of many possible 
energies, on many difFcrenl occasions, into the same expressive 
chiinnel. A siinplificalion of tliis sort may well be cxlj‘e)ne, but lilte 
other forms of scieiUific abstraction it jnay be necessary. It will be 
well to begin our consideration of the development of the inner world 
of symbolic living by showing its relation to the siniple.st mechanisms 
for this convergence of energies into final common paths. To prevent 
a possible misundeistandiug, it should be noted that this chapter 
docs not attempt a com])rchensivc theory of tlie learning process or 
even of the conditioning process. Rather, it aims simply to emphasize 
certain aspects of conditionijig which seem to help in clarifying a 
general conception of personality developriiciU. 

The classical conception of the conditioned response emphasizes 
the fact that a palli ordinarily called into service in response to a given 
stimulus may come to serve in responding to other types of stimula¬ 
tion as well. The mother's footslejis bring smiling because they have 
occurred earlier in conjunction with those maternal acts which in 
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ihcmselves arouse smiles, The footslcps are conditioned stimuli, 
tlmt is, stimuli wlilcli would have no power to evoke the sjuilc except 
tlii'ougb iheir .spatinl and temporal connections witlx tlte sinile-arous- 
ing evenUs. Conditioned responses of iliis general sort have been 
demonstrated in infants a week or two old, and they are present 
literally hy the hundreds even behn'c the world of visual space is clear 
eiiougli to permit diircrenliaiion hetween luinian faces, and even 
before the auditoi'y world is clear oiongh to ]>crmit »my specific dif-^ 
fcrcntiaiiun of sounds. As a simple physiological principle, tlien, it is 
pcriius.siblc to say lliat a given response originally aroused by one or 
only a few stimuli can in time, as a result of experience, be aroused 
by n wide range of stimuli, many of whicli bear no similarity wliatevcr 
to tlxc original siiinuUis and are connected whlx it only by close 
association with it. Since each individual encounters different pat¬ 
terns of alinudaiion and acquirca (lifTercnt conditioned responses, 
personality may be conceived to consist in the .system of couclition- 
Ings xvliicli di.sllngni.shes otic man from anodiei'. Sucli conditioned 
responses may be slrcngiliencd by j’epctition; but if die agency that 
activated tlie response is removed, it usually soon disappears. The 
mother’s footatejia coming and going, but no longer I’einforccd by 
tlic acts originally evokltig the smiles, lose the capacity to bring 
out tliat rc.s|x>Jj.sc. It is llie rtWrA’wg pattern of conditioned response witli 
which tile study of personality is especially concerned. 

Not all reflexes can be conditioned. Garvey found that after 
hundreds of joint stimulations the Achilles tendon rcncx showed no 
linkage with die substitute stiiiiulu.s. In general, die mechanically 
initialed I'enexos that depend on simple sensorimotor arcs and have 
no strong affective components arc hard to condition, whereas those 
of a wcll-maiiied aircciivc cliaractcr arc easy. It would be in accordance 
with our general usage of die terms to say that it Is the motivation 
proccfl.s (dio ten.sion .^y.steni), not the reflex ns sucii, ihat undergoes 
condidunjjig; enndilioning is Uic arousal of a motivation pmccss by a 
substituLo .sUmulua bocau.se of the csUbUsliment of a behavioral 
relation between the original and the sub.siitutc stinuilus. Tlie condi¬ 
tioned response is a preparatory or anticipatory response of tissues 
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that are reacl^^ for or are undergoing preparation for tension reduction; 
il is a redirected drive. (There is no meaning in saying that some 
activities arise from present motives, others out of past association; 
the habit is a specific, established motive pattern acting in the present; 
cf. page 398.) This is readily .seen in Zciicr'.s studies of dogs condi¬ 
tioned to food signals. When the signal comes, the dog docs not 
simply salivate; lie turns, .snifls, paws about, j)rafu:es. Tlie external 
manifestations of readiness arc linked only loosely witli inner readi¬ 
ness, The motive system is icmporarily sen.sitized to new stiinuU; 
the motives are, in this sense, redirected. 

The same tiling is evident when rcsponse.s disappear. Wlicn tlie 
signal is no longer followed by the satislicr, the behavior relation 
fades out, but not the inner disposition; if the need continues, new 
conditioning can qiiiclily be c-slablislicd. "Spontaneous recovery/* a 
mystery to the student of llic isohtod reflex, is die response wlicn 
slight new excitations of cither outer or inner origin reactivate the 
expectancy, 

Such redirection of di'ivcs i.s involved in all conditioning, boili to 
outer and to innoj- stimulation. Wc encounter a gootl example iti 
Watson's activity stream mentioned in another chapter (page 2CO). 
Inner atimuUtion, whether of striped or unsiripctl muscle, constiLutea 
a new motor set, a new orientation, a new preparation for action. 

At fii'st siglit the uniformities in conditioning from person to person 
are far more striking tliJin the individual diflcrcnccs. All—or nearly 
all—motorists respond to the uplifted hand of a policeman, and in a 
rather uniform fashion. Experimental data, however, arc required 
when quantitative questions ari.se, and fortunately \ve llave consider¬ 
able exact material on the distribution ciirvc.«i of individual vSiibjects in 
laboratory conditioning situations. The measures are of three types; 
number of stimulations required to set up conditioned rcsj^ongc.s, 
intensity of tlic rcspoiivScs established, and number of repetitions 
required for their extinction. AH of them yield well-defined indi¬ 
vidual differences. Mateer's pioneer study is typical. When children 
ranging from a few months up to several years of age were condi¬ 
tioned, the contact of a bandage with the face being the conditioned 
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stliriulufi preceding opening the mouth for a chocolate drop, the num¬ 
ber of .stiiimlalion.s was typically twice as large with some childi’en 
as with otlier cliiltlrcn of tJic same age, 

DoMiNAf^CK ANJJ TIti; Dl S A P I'K A [I A NO E OF 

C' O N I> IT1 O N15 i) II j; S r O N s j: s 

Tlioiigii conditioning is a cominonplace, tlie failure to establish a 
condilioncd response is also a commonplace; and thoiigli many condi¬ 
tioned responses persist, many are dropped, inhibited, prevented from 
occurring. We may look about the room and observe dozens of 
objects to which we have been conditioned but about which we do 
little or nothing, We are conditioned to grasp the doorknob, but we 
can also stare blankly at it; wc arc conditioned to die ligliL switch, the 
radio dial, the cigarette case, but wc may fail to make the motor 
vesponacs that arc conditioned to them. Perhaps one of the words 
printed here will start an overt response in the reader. Tins will 
depend on a context—for example, whether it is getting dark, wliather 
U is time for n good radio program, whether it is an lioiir since lie 
finished smoking a cigarette, wlicthcr he is at leisure or in a liurry, 
whctlier he ia ncgativistic toward such suggestions from iinother. In 
other word.s, every '^stimulus" Ls a phase of a complicaicd pattevn, 
and what happens depends on the pattern of the pushes and pulls, tlie 
total outcome of the various stresses. The word (kininaiice will be 
used in our subsequent discussion in a descriptive sense to designate 
the specific role of a given conditioned response in relation to other 
competing mjmise palierm, the dominant pattern appearing, the 
competing patterns failing to do so. (The lorin might of course 
be used in a more tccluiical seiwe, involving a physiological tlicoi'y 
as to tlic rcii.son.s for the suc.cc.ss of one pattern, the failin'c of another; 
but for our purpo.ses notliing would be gained by embracing one 
pliy.siologicnl LI 1 C 017 here ns against anodier, Yet tliut tiicre arc 
competing resjionsc patterns seems a physiological as well as a psy¬ 
chological fact,) 

The tei'm dominance refers to the relations obtaining between 
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two or more respoiwes potentially related to a specific stimulus, in 
the sense that if free of interference from othei' response teiiclcncies 
each of these responses could perfectly well be aroused by that 
specific stimulus. When two or more such responses lie in wait within 
tlic individual tissues by virtue of conditioiungs cstablislied cai'lier, 
ajid the stimulus is presented, the result is nortnally iiot mutual 
blockage, or compromise, or alternation, but the appearance of one 
full-fledged response empirically defined as dominant when it is 
observed. Blockage, compromise, and alternation do occur, and we 
shall strive to explain them in Chapter iS; bu there onr concent is witli 
the usual, the commonplace escape from the.^e dilliculties by the 
normal organism, The jirinciple of dominance involves the resolution 
of this potential conflict by a process in which one j-espon.se is dominant 
over all its competitors. 

Schematically, if one has a conditioned j’esponse iS' 2 /^j, and if 5z is 
then effectively connected with/tain such a way as to extinguisli 
SzRz is dominant over •S’jJli. 

First phase: The joint stimulation of Si (original stimulus) and 
Si (conditioned stimulus) leads to response /ij. 

S, 


Second phase: •S'z alone elicits Ru 



Third phase: elicits R-i in the presence of ..Va, 
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Fourth ijltase; no loi>{rer elicits Wu it leads only to 7 ?a- 



The clflssicnl experitnents of M. C. Jones on the elimination of 
childi'eji’s fears flci've as an excellent example, A cliild has been 
frightened by a rabbit—let us say, by its bite. He now feats, by 
conditioning, tiie sight of the rabbit. Knowing that there is a rough 
quantitative relation between the nearness of the i-abblt and the magni* 
tude of the fear, the experimenter assumes that some other pattern 


Pint Phafiei 
S\ bilo- 


faar 


0/ Mbbii) 

SMOnd Plmec; 


•fli /ear 


5 , (sight of inbhll) 


Fourth Phase; Fear disappears 
■Sj (eight of rabbit) 


/?a (joy) 


Third PliflBo; 

foBjr 

Sj'^Jalght of rabbit) 

flq (food) " ■ “ Qoy) 

can become doininiiru over the fear if the rabbit is far away and if this 
Otlier pattern is made strongly active. Consequently, to remove the 
fear, lie arratigos to have the child, when really hungry and when 
lunch is appetizing, begin eating (a physiologically powerful satisfier) 
before the rabbit i.s brought to the door a few feet away. The pattern 
of active joyful re.spoiisc is so strong that the sight of the rabbit is 
functionally drawn into the pattern and becomes a substitute stimulus 
for Joy. Let the cliikl be in.siifliciciilly hungry, the lunch not appetizing 
enoiigli, or tlie rabbit too close, and the dominance relations are 
reversed; the cliilcl begins to fear his food. This is wliat liappens when 
children are punished for not eating tliclr vegetables or ridiculed for 
jQot liking Shakespeare. 
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In the process of reconditioning just described, an aceident did 
occur one day—the rabbit bit a child's finger. The result was a return 
to the original dominance of the negative over the positive response, 
and tlie necessity of a long additional learning i^ei-iod. 

Tlie complete picture which wc have atieinpled to presoUinvolves 
the relative strengihs of two incompiitible teiukncies. It ^vill be noted that 
fear and joy arc physiologically incompatible; for whatever dilRculties 
we encounter in Cannon's theory, it remains true that when fear or 
rage gi'ips the individual, the emergency system rules, and joy is 
impossible. If responses are comptUible and can occur simultaneously, 
there is no problem of dominance. 

An objection to tlic dominance principle might well be raised by 
insisting that incoiiipatibility, and the whole dominance relation, 
depend solely on tlie simple physical fact that two diffcrenL movements 
of the body, or of any of its parts, cannot occur simultaneously. Let 
us put it concretely, Suppose that while aman is driving in slow, heavy 
traffic near an intersection the policeman's whistle sounds. Depend¬ 
ing on the context, the sound of the whi.sllc may be, for the driver, a 
signal to stop or to go ahead, Bui one cannot both stop and go, 
Similarly, in most life situations genuine compromises are impos.sible, 
or at best a nuisance. Thus when someone a.sks me at 8i 15 to go to 
the theater, I must say yes or no, not maybe; but saying ye.s excludes 
saying no. It might appear, then, that dominance hs simply a name 
for the fact that a signal cannot call out two responses which are 
logically incompatible, like going and coming; and since one of these 
must necessarily be dominant, the name may be held to add 
nothing. 

But dominance is an appropriate term because two primitive and 
incompatible responses (not involving tlic development of an inner 
system of signals) settle their dificrcnccs not by processes of mutual 
adjustment and compronii.se, but by fulfilluient of the one, subjuga¬ 
tion of the other. The wide importance of the principle derives from 
the fact that potential conflict of acquired responses is not the excep¬ 
tion but the rule. The right hand possesses a tliousand skills, but the 
exercise of one is incompatible with that of the other 099. The 
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fingerSi while engaged In .shaking hands, clutching a steering wheel, 
liolding a cigareile gently or a j>encil firmly, cannot at the same time 
be activated to jday clumls on llie piano, pull up poison oak, or hold 
a tennis racket. The 5]ieecl) organs arc capable of a still greater num¬ 
ber of sliilLs, but the utterance of any given word depends upon a Up- 
tongue-laryn.'t-respiriUory ])auerii which, at the luoinent, excludes 
,all the others. Dominance, llien, is ilic universal, the typical relation¬ 
ship between the thousands of conditioned responses within the 
individual .skin^ the activation <if one conditioned response involves 
tile "inhibition'' of countle.ss otliers. It is common to walk, talk, and 
gosticiilale all at once; there ore many other instance.^ of compatible 
responses located in non-interfering muscle group.s. But the more 
highly Integrated the action patteni, the more complete is the 
e^tolusitm of olher potential integrations; there caimot be two apices 
of il)e liierarchical pyramid. 

The lei'ni doininuiice, as used here, ha.s no meaning unle.S8 responses 
arc incoiniiitible, Tlirce experiments on dominance—tlie first by 
I'lrofeev'ii, the .sccoiul by llazran, tlie tljird by Long—will helj) to 
clurify the i.s,sue. In ICrofeeva'.s cxpcnmenl a dog was given an elec¬ 
tric shock on the i'orejiaw at tlie same moment that he wa.s fed meat 
powder. The animal not only, failed to make the normal salivary 
response to tlie meal, but became so conditioned iliai subsetpienily 
the meat elicited not aaiivaliun, but paw retraction. When, liowever, 
the shock was vmluced and the amount of meal was inevewsed, the meat 
and the electric shock associated with it could both elicit salivation, 
and paw retraction ceased. The salivation and the paw retraction 
wci'c aspects of conti'asting physiological patterns that appeared in 
accordance witli the principle of dominance. Merc wc may lest the 
claim that doniiiiancc is just a iiaiiie for the fact tliat logically excUusIve 
pattonis cannot occur logeilier. The (piostion is; Are ilie.SD rcsponse.H 
logically inconipiuible? No, Bui they may be physiologically vneom- 
patiblo, one being lUi expression of pasitivc activity in the body's 
vegetative system, tlic other an cxpi*cssioii of Oie body's defense 
system, with inliibiiion of activities in the vegetative .sysLem. Domi¬ 
nance appears to be genuinely a question, of the tendency of a given 
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phyaiologlcul tension to lead to one effective functioning system 
I'Qtlier than to two conflicting systems. 

An experiment by Razran clearly brings out dominance in human 
conditioning. The badground for this experiment is the fact tliat the 
number of joint stiinuliitions necessary to cstablisii a conditioned 
lesponse varies not only with the species but with the different mein*, 
bers of a species (cf. page 1.94). In all species below the pj'imate.s, 
the nuinber of stimulations required seems to yield an approximately 
normal distribution. In children up to about the age of three, the 
same generalization appears lo hold. But there arc .suggestions that 
among infra-liuman primates bimodality is to be expected; some 
individuals condition quickly, otlicrs much more slowly. This is 
also brought out in studies of children over three years of age— 
generally speaking, children showing negativism. Some condition 
qviicltly, otlici's slowly or not at all. In adult luiman experimoiita- 
tlon this is again found. But a sharp distinction in .situation.^ must 
be drawn, When adult reflexes are elicited by meclmnlcal non-luiman 
agencies, and llicir appearance and extent arc matters of relative 
ivtdUfereucc to the subject, as \i\ experiments with eyelid rc.aponsea, 
the distribution appears to be normal cnovigh. When, however, the 
experimenter administers the stimulus in the .subject's presence and 
tile response is one over which there is considerable cortical control, 
bimodality or muUUnodality appeat.s. 

In the Razran experiment which is relevant to the present issue, 
the unconditioned stimulus was jnint candy on tlie tongue, the con¬ 
ditioned stimulus a nonsense'syllable. After suitable pairing of iiiint 
and syllable, we inighfcexpcctftll the subjects to salivate on hearing the 
syllable, But there arc tlirce h’nds of re5po7iscs which reliably cbanvctei^ 
izc certain individual subjects throughout tlic course of the expoil- 
inent, One grotip of subjects condil'iona promptly after the fashion of 
the Pavlov dogs, The second group fails to condition; the signal 
causes no signilicant augmentation of the salivary flow. For a 
third group, conditioning is in a reverse, or perverse, direction; the 
signal is followed by a reduction in salivation. It is important to note 
that the types here arc not types of persons f but types of prevailing 
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atlUiuitfial control during the experiment. One miglit spcculativcl3' 
attribute the following ettitudea to the subjects, verbalizing much ihaL 
isprobabl}’ non-verbal: (i) "Oh, that means mint coming," (2) “Mint? 
So what?" (.'i) "Why sliouM I condition for you?" Whether or not 
such temjmi'nry atiiLude.*j become crystallized into "per.SDnality 
traits" is another 4uc3tion, to which we shall return (page 2ie). 
hi thi.s c.'X|)erinicni attitudes probably operated unconsciously, but 
there is jilciily of experimental evidence that conscioua attitudes, 
flysteinatically set up by the experimenter, also greatly affect tlic 
conditioned response, 

[t is not dillii’ult to schematize the attiludinal control in terms of 
dominance; an iiidifferenl set, or a flatly ncgalivistic set, is so well 
established that ilie new arbitrary connection desired by the expert- 
nieiUGj’couiiictcs uiiHUCcessfully for an effector pathway. Razrati has 
contented liiiTiself with einpba.sizing central factors; we should prefer 
to go a step further and give these indifferent and negativistic atti¬ 
tudes the status of motor disj)o.v>lions, motor sets to^vai'd tlic stijnulus 
situation, whiclt liavc been csialilishcd earlier in laboratory experience 
or in relation to the whole .syndrome of taking oj’ders or doing wliat 
one is expected to do, It is likely, moreover, that any set toward a 
human situation coiUaina some verbal (and therefore motor) pliaacs, 
some fleeting or fragmentary inner ordering of symbols (cf. page 
2 /> 3 ). In ilii.s ease ilicse dominant dispositions would successfully 
compete with frcsli patterns, exactly as the dominant dementi* in 
M. C. Jones' experiments succeeded in uprooting even an establlahcd 
pattern of inferior physiological dominance. Dominance is the name 
for tlic empirical relnliomhip; the definition is operational, But the 
theory of conditmuig offered here is of course just a theory. 

In hercxpci'inierit, r-<jng studied the eyelid response bolli In rela¬ 
tion to an ude(]vmte stimukus (.sound) and in relation to a conditioned 
fitimulufl (light). In order to determine whether the establishment of a 
conditioned eyelid response would eliminate the original response to 
the sound, she presented in each instance a flash followed by a sound 
and obtained a completely negative result—tlicro was ncvei* any 
elimination of the original response. The experiment is definitive in 
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relation to its stated problem; and at the same time it shows tliat 
Avhen responses are temporally separated, and tluis in tio uray iucom- 
fatibkf tliey cxliibit nothing to suggest the dominance j)rinciple. 

These three experiments taken together suggest that ifstimulation 
apl^ropriate for two conditioned responses is simultaneously applied, 
we must first determine wlicther the pair of responses belongs to one 
or another of three categories; first, huleptndenii second, synev}fic\ 
third, nutaganistic or hiromjMiibJe. If the responses are independent, 
as ill the case of responses made by a given muscle group on different 
occasions, tlicprincijdc of dominance is utterly irrelevani; and Long's 
experiment shows clearly that there is no tendency for one response 
to interfere with, weaken, or in any way inhibit the oilier. In those 
instances in which the responses aixj synergic, the .siimillarieous 
presence of Si and will necessarily lead to Ki and U^, eiiiier in 
simple conjunction orin icinforced form, each in some fashion cnlKinc- 
ing the tendency of the other (as would be expected, on the basis of 
Slicrrington's principle of .summation). Thijxl, and all-iin])f)rtant foj’ 
our present purposes, when the two responses are antagonistic, the 
one which is more jiowerfully activated will occur; the other will drop 
out. Indeed, under some circuin.stanccs the weaker com])oiicnl will 
not only disappear but will in its disappearance feed the stronger, so 
that tliereafier tlic .stimulus which originally evolted the weaker 
response produces an especially irowcvful re-sponse in lire stronger 
component, It is only in lire case of anUgoiristic re.sj)onso.s lliat tlio 
term dominance will be used licrc. 

We wish, then, to .suggest that the jrrinciplc of dominance is 
sufficient to explain not only the ac([ui.siiion but the loss of condi¬ 
tioned responses. In this wc borrow from Wendt and otlrer students 
of inhibilion. Tire principle npjdics to the coirsiant elimination of 
incompatible liahits, a wccding-oui of nun-synergic trends. At the 
same Lime it facilitatc.s the csiabli.sliineiii of compatible .sinuiUaneous 
or doscly successive rCvSpoiiscs to broader situations, yVny situation 
comprising many features to which there arc apprerpriate responses 
permits tire cross-cofiditloningprocess, the proces.s by wliicli any fea¬ 
ture of the total is aroused by any feature of the configuration; and a 
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coordinated or synergic acl follows. Tius liigher or more complicated 
act leads in luni to a still higher iiUcgratimi of action patterns, so that 
a liierarchical .sti ucture of conditionings wilhin die individual habit 
system is pu.v.siljle. If it were not for tlic principle of dominance, 
there vvouiti be, at eacli level in the lucrarehy, a blockage, or a wild 
conrnsion. Antagonistic jiatlerns are rapidly di'opjiecl; tlic child who 
is leui'niiig lo write drops the erratic tension of apposed muscle 
groups and grasps with steady pressure, or, in actpiiring a language 
or a behavior pattern, rapidly drops the antagonistic elements which 
betray tlieinselves in grimaces and spasms, lie drops tlicin so quickly, 
indeed, lltat luile.vs iliere are facetious rciiiarks from a byvStandcr there 
is no iiiemoi'y »»f iliein. Such elements are prcsoiU, however, at every 
plvt.se in llie establishment of the hierarchical structure. Exactly 
as in the ca.stf of tlie cliild's eriiniiiating Ins fears by the actual process 
of aecpiirlng a po-sllive respoii.se lo the rabbit, so the individual'a 
compatible positis'c umdilionings involve tlie progre.ssive dropping- 
out of clcnu'iits wliich would jiroduce chaos. 

It is not a.s.seiicd tliat dominance involves the perfecL and universal 
cxeinjiUlicaiion of an alUor-none principle in beiiavior. Tlmre is inucli 
comjiroiuise in the paxesH of living; and an action tendency may 
often he seen wrtikenin^ the force aj an anlagojiisl, as wlion a soiled 
labledotli luke.'i the edge <dr one’s appetite, or the i:esl of cxcitenieiit 
inltigiite.s one'.s fears, liut in general the stronger tendency van¬ 
quishes the weaker; niovemeai is toward elimination of the weaker 
antagoiii.st. One comes to ignore ilie tablecloth if the viands are good, 
and to forget the joy.s of excitement if fear bccoine.s abject, Com¬ 
patibility i.s relative; compromise occurs, but U Is unstable, a sign that 
llie dominant fmves are not yet at their zenith. 

Eiimlly and more broadly, dominance scem-s lo lie at die very root 
not only of disiqijicarance of conditioning but of HpoiUaneous recovery, 
ami ilierofoi c to jierniit the recurrence of old aiiiuidcs wiicnevcr llie 
reauire.s e.iseniiiil in tlie dominsmcc pattern arc rc.sioi'cd, or wheiicvor 
featui'C's ill a previoii.s dominant pattern arc lo.st. The sligluc.'jt diirer- 
ence in the mannerisms of a frightened stranger may nmlie ilie dif¬ 
ference between lii.s being treated as an arrogant intruder and being 
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accepted as a disturbed soul in need of medical and social help. Social 
attitudes in general, as wc shall try to see laiev, arc not only set up by 
conditioning; this is only a small part of ihc story. Tlicy are con¬ 
stantly dying and being i-cborn as a result of tlie configurations present 
in the world in which they are relevant, slight iiUomalions in the 
dominance balance. 

Only what is dominant can in turn be integrated into a new pattern, 
and a new pattern can occur only when it i.s dominant over otlier oxi.st- 
ing or potential pattern.^. Much that appears new is reaily new as a 
hierarchical resultant of a group of dominant rGsponso.s. Much, how¬ 
ever, is simply the reawakening of tliosc emOio' doniijiant j'e.sponscs 
for which the way lias been prepared by the waning of Ihc physio¬ 
logical basis for competing patterns. The busines.i man of fifty who 
relives witli his boy tlie world of baseball a?td scouting i.s ]*eturniiig 
to an earlier pattern as competing slandartls of dignified adulthood 
are allowed to drop out. 

TuANsFKII and OKNEBAMfCAriON 

As soon as they are established, condlUonings tend to transfer, 
or generalize, on tlie basis of the similaritic.^ between .siinuilus situa¬ 
tions; the child frigliteucd by afuny animal shows fear in response to 
a muff or to cotton wool. It is worth while to compare the animal 
laboratory pi'ocedure with the everyday procedure In tlic social train¬ 
ing of children. If the dog salivates to the tuning Fork at 256 double 
vibrations per second (because of the earlier joint presentation of 
meat and the given tone), he will also salivate at SOO or 500. He 
tlius "generalizes.” He is now b'ained to "diflereiitiate” by tlie 
cxperlincntcr's sounding the fork, say ai 500, and rvil/iholding food, 
sounding it at 256 and giving food, until the salivation i.s as clearly 
lac'hwg in response to 500 as it is clearly presen/ iji I'csponse to Q56. The 
difference between the two vibration rates Is then gradually reduced 
imtlUhedogno longer makes a differential response. The differentia¬ 
tion may be extremely good; for example, 256 may evolce the full 
response, whereas 260 fails to elicit any salivation. 
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The cliild'a social gencraUzaiion and difForentiation appear to be 
of the Mfime tj'pc, A wide variety of animals may be called "Icitty" on 
Ihe basis of physical similarities. The child talks of his "kitty” and 
gets an understanding respon.se, but he cannot do ao with the sanio 
pcrformancewhcnchijmiunksare involved; his misuse of terms brings 
a condescending smile. Ucinforcement, tlien, occurs only wi th refci ence 
to a ccrlniii class of objects which have a certain socicilly dejined degree 
of sitiifld/ily. 

The limits of siicli generalization arc usually much wider than 
Inimnn .social arrangements can appropriately encourage; one gon- 
ernlizes until the consequences are no longer satisfying. Generaliza¬ 
tion goes as far as it is socinlly allowed to go. hut the world Is typed 
or classed by this means under categories that arc far indeed from 
categories of naturalnc.ss or obviousness. Thus the clafisification 
according to sex whicli our language enforces on little children is 
obviously much Ic.ss important in many situaiiony than the classifica¬ 
tion according to age; yet the appropriate patterns of conduct toward 
anotlier twt>-ycf[i-ald are to a large degree guided l)y the social 
dcfinUioii of what you can do when you are dealing with another bay, 
as coiitruRted witli situations involving ngirl. The plnce.s where you 
can play and the places where you can’t play are ofien phyvsically very 
.similar, whcrea.s each das.s of place a.s naiMcd by ntluU.s .show.s ex- 
tiMorilinaiy and bewildering internaldinercnces. Just a.s tlmanimalmny 
take some time to find the cue, the dinbrentiaiing mark, liiat is impor- 
tantin distinguishing thereward from thenoi\-reward situation, lSo the 
child, ready at all times to generalize, is constantly on his mettle to 
discover where the pernns.sive aUno.sphcrc .stops, where tlic world of 
tabu begins, in terms of some similarity in sitiiationa obviou.s enough 
to the adult but obscure indeed for him. With all these diflicultics, 
liowevei’, there i« still a process of generalization and a process of 
enforced ditt'ercntiaiion, which permit in lime l])c pigconlioling of 
the world of experience. Ilougbly spcnliing, all the world.s one expei'i- 
cnces are worlds to which certain generalized conditioned rospon8e.s 
can appropriately be made; the process of habit formation through 
conditioning is in large part this differentiation process. 
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Al) conditiojjings, so far as we know, arc subject to transfer; 
ti'ansfcr appears in every sensory mmlalitj' and in every motor oi* 
visceral response in wliicli the problem has been directly cx.iiniiiecl. 
The degree of physical similarity and the degree of psychological 
similarity sufTicicnt to touch oB’part or all of the original condition¬ 
ing have proved to be a coniplex question, varying wilU the .species, 
the age and intelligence of the individual, and a number of other 
factors. It is cliiefly important to note that wide variability in .stiinulu.s 
properties is compatible witli compete iriinsfer of j'e.'ipoj)Se.s, in botli 
animals and man, Conditioning to a given phonetic element sudi as a 
word or pln-nsc is not partial but complete, aUliough the word vary 
in pitch and volume, and with the diverse vocal c|naIitievS of individual 
speech. Melodics, coatuuies, gcsuirc.'s may be reacted to, despite 
objectively wide variation, aa if they were as unifoi*n\ us trullic liglus. 
The dinner bell can sound dilfercnlly on sunny and rainy day.s, or 
wl)en sDunclcd by fatlicr or mother, but lJ)o Jnoiiih .still A 

“critical jmlnf’ can usually be found, however, at wliicli///// irim.sfci’ 
suddenly ceases, a.s wlien the dinner bell is faint aiul eonfusncl; and 
another critical point can be found at which no denion.sirable ii an.sfcr 
is found, a.s wlicn the dinner bell does not sound like one af. all. We 
appear to he dealing here with discontinuities of a .st)rL to which wc 
shall have to refer many time.s in discussing the ba.sic ingredients of 
which luiinan habit sti'ucturc is composed. 

For tlic most part, wc shall bo concerned witli full oi- practically fidl 
transfer, most of the research material being InsiilTicicntly exact to 
permit us to say how complete the transfer really is. Hy and large, wc 
shall assume that the earliest social habits are rapidly and widely 
generalized to broad cla.sscs of social stimulation, .so that for the little 
child thei’o Ls an appropriate reaction to a word, to an irate grownuj) 
in ma.sculinc ailirc, to a grinning middle-.sizcd boy, etc. U i.s tins con- 
si.stcncy in response to .social .signals of ihi.s .sort that gives n.s llie firsi 
materials to work with in confronling a new personality. Those varin- 
blcs are not necessarily the most imporUat, but they arc the most 
speedily recognized. Wc may proceed later to a deeper analysis if wc 
have first noted the range and form of the iiidividuar.s transferred 
conditioned responses. 
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Thc.sc conditidninps, however, are apparently not only generalized 
but intertwined willi f»thcr condilioiiing.*?. While the salivary con¬ 
ditioning is <KH’arring, manual and postural conclitioning to the food 
signal is also (Kcurring; if one conditioned response comes to elicit 
anoilier, wv have "cross-f-iHKlilioning." While salivary conditioning 
is oa'urring with resjKrl to liu; jntch of the tone, it is also occurring 
with reffiviu'C to other |i)uikcs of the situation. Thus, for example, 
while acquiring a re.Sjionse to toiie.s one can acquire a I'esponse to their 
rhythm, their volume, or their melody in sucli a way as to inaUe a 
broad bodily j'uailinn to a bi'oad sthnuliis situation. From one point 
of ^’^c^v ihl.s is a comj>ound of inimv conditionings; from another, it is 
a hic'i'jn'< hlcal arrangement ncces'.sitaling the study of structure rather 
than of iiuliviilual items. 'Hie first point of view must be pursued for 
a while; fui', in origin and everyday form, many of the phenomena of 
"jjei.sonalily style,“ or broad dispo.silioii to j'cat l, can be .shown to be 
rather simple transfers (toin rather simple situation.s. 

A convenient example of personality .style as being possibly related 
In early conditioning is given in Cjc.sell and Tliompson\s material 
on the childhood pcrsoimlitie.s of identical twins. Two little girls, 
Twin T and ‘'I'win C'., wlio liad bi'on judged to be "identical” oji the 
basis of a variety of convincing criteria, were used in a .series of care¬ 
fully planned hivostigaiioiw. Twin T, the Irained cliild, was taught 
when le.ss than a year old to climb stains and to handle cubes, and, a 
little later, 1(J use a .spocilicigroupof words. Twin C was not given tlii.9 
iniining at the lime, but was taught somewhat later to do the same 
iliing.H. Without exception. Twin C, being older when slic first 
attached a task, learned (jiiichly wljat it had taltcn her sister (wlio had 
begun earlier) .soma time lo acquii-c. These twins were followed up in 
adole.sa'iice and ^vcre compared not only with respect to simple motor 
and vei'hul perrorniancc.** but with respect to personality .style in a 
broad sen.se, One of tltein drew with atralglic lines and produced 
nioage)' and fornial luitlhjes; the other used curved llne.s and showed 
a scn.se of lightnc.ss and c.sihctic enjoyment in the procc.ss, In one 
there wa.s an abundance of detail rc.spon.sc.s in the Roi'schach test; 
in tile other, a .strong accent on wholc.s. One wrote a inaLtcr-of-fact 
account of die school graduation; the oilier, an imaginative picture 
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reflecting tlie excitement and joy of tlie occasion. Some of the mnny 
hours of formal training given Twin T in infancy liad been spared 
Twin C. Does the former's constraint have no relation to sudv formal 
training? The training had not added anything to the skills measured 
in the earlier experiments, but Twin T had experienced a variety (f 
forms of constraint that perhaps forced uixjn Iter .simple, dear, atla|>- 
tive movements. In perceptual situations, too, there had been drill; 
the cube test administered for several weeks at about one year of age 
surely involved a certain amount of toision in actual observation that 
would normally predispose later toward an accent on form. This inter¬ 
pretation is offered very tentatively and simply as nn illustraLion of an 
approach. Personality style mighl be regarded as in pni'l n nialtcj* of 
the transfer, even to very complex sitimtions, of responses instilled 
over a considei’ablc period during infancy. 

Another sugge.stive instance of the early tran.sfci* of trails con¬ 
stituting "personality style" appears in the work of L. 11. Marlson, 
who found even among two-yeur-olds that liabits of persistence in 
the effort to make contact will) a grownup ran through the test battery, 
individual children con.si5tcntly ovcrjiowcring obstacles and getting 
fhe adult to play with them, or consistently remaining shy and 
struggling along without adult help. Granted that constitutional 
factors enter here, as they do everywhere, the habits of sidjuatment 
to grownup.s arc specific enough to be seen in the liglit of sjiecifie 
conditioning experiences; tlioiigli the adult in the experiment is ft 
stranger, lie elicits conditioned rcspoiwcs transferred fj'om earlier 
situations. 

There arc a good many useful suggestions regai’ding the transfer 
of aggressive pattci'ns to a wider and wider context of piny relation¬ 
ships. J. E. Anderson has offered a ■well-formulaicd suggestion 
on the transfer from the Iiome situation to the school situation, as 
evident in the first grade. Many a child who through trial and error has 
found ascendant behavior, or sheer bullying, to be the one effective 
and workable way of handling parents and siblings appears ready, on 
coming to school, to u.sc on the teacher and on the othei' children the 
responses to which he has long been conditioned at home. Most chilr' 
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dren who have found retreat the only workable pattern at home con¬ 
tinue in school to retreat as before. Not all children show such direct 
transfer, and so broad a liy|)othesis may seem extreme; but something 
of the sort is actually implicit in practically all clinical theories. The 
Freudian conccptioii of the mother substitute and of substitution in 
general is baaed upon a shiular conception of wide transfer, and the 
Adlerian conception of utilizing both one's own body and the bodies 
of otliei’s ns instruments of ever broadening compensation is shot 
tlirough with assumptions of tl\e same type (cf, Chapters 29 
and 2'!'). 

Thus far, wc liave dealt witli transfer in general, a type of response 
of which all children are capable. There is, however, a high degree of 
vKlividwtlily in transfer. Shirley found a great derd of tliis in lior 
personality study of the first two years. All the children had been 
concUUoned to sit on laps, to say "thank you/' and to ring doorbells; 
but the new situation, particularly the new test materials, brought out 
conHiderablc transfer from some of them and very little from others. 
In McGraw's study of "Johnny and Jimmy" thoj'e seems to Jmvc been 
n greater subtlety on Johnny's part, a capacity to note resemblances 
which hla brother ignored. Wc should expect in general that the 
Intensity of the various drives, the complexity of the organism, and 
the momentary factors leading to exciiemcnt or relaxation would 
facilitate or Inliibit tlie tran.sfer tendency. 

D/ ffh/ikntjati on 

If all condUloning leads to transfer, it is no less true that as stimuli 
vaiy, nil conditioning leads to diffemiiialion. The Pavlov technique 
for the study of differentiation (page ZO'l-) is wortli recalling, When 
salivary conditioning has been established to 250 double vibrations 
])er second, any tone iiighcr or lower evokes the i'es])onse; dilfcrejdin- 
tion of response bccoine.s clear cut by training with another siinudns 
not associated with food and by reinforcement thvougii feeding wiien 
250 is presented. 

Differentiation of exactly this type clearly develops in responses 
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to social situations generally, The first step is always generalization; 
but wlieii the transferred response ceases to be relevant—tliat ig, 
when the drive is no longer satisfied—its extinction follows, And 
the more active the inlcrferencc (the more plainly the jirincijdc ol 
dominance has au apportiinlty to work), the inoi'G rapid the dillcj'enlin- 
tlon. In this way the cliiUl rapidly learns appropriate tIi,stincLioiia 
between classes of people wearing certain types of clothes; lie learns 
to tell a policeman from a fireman, a garbageman from a milkman, a 
white from a Negro, a boy \vlio belongs on "oin’ side of tlie tracks" 
from one who belongs "across the traclis." Consistently, and practi¬ 
cally without exception, llic first step beyond simple conditioning la 
transfer. The child calls the policeman a fireman if lie has enccmiUercd 
firemen but has had no cxjicrience wiili policemen, and he ])lays with 
the boys from across the ti’acks or with the Negro hoys; he tran.sfci'g 
to them his reactions to his own jfiaynutes. In tlu; same way ho ti*ans- 
fers to liiinself whatever is appropriate in liitndling oilicrs like iiinisclf, 
and he transfers to tlicni whatever Ls appropriate to himself. It is only 
by emban’as.gmont or reproof, or the awkwnid cun.sx'fpience.s of hi.g 
transfer, that dinerentiations arc edccccd. For example, .so far as 
ciiilclrcn arc an iindiffei'entiated group, they Lj'ansfer to all chiUli’cn, 
boys or girls, the patterns of response which arc appropriate La 
children. But eventually the boy usually discovers that response.^ to 
girls on tlic familiar basis bring reproof. One imusiii'c fight them, one 
mustn’t taico their toys; on the other liaud, there i.s no interference 
witli such bcliavior if another boy is concerned, By tliis proecs.s of end¬ 
less dificrentiation, forced upon him by practical cultural clcinands in 
tcrins of ago, size, sex, neighbor]looil, parental stalu.s, etc,, he builds up 
a systematic pattern of appropriate reactions to liimsolf; he learns to 
classify liimsclf in exactly the same way, Evciy one of these j)iiLlcrns 
involves categorizing, placing himself in a group with souicone else 
and in a group difibi cnt from someone else. The proces.s liy which 
the self, in a broad sense, emerges is thi.s process of the dificrentiation 
of conditioning. 

Tlie extraordiiiary richness of sucli dificrentiation wlion prcssiii’e is 
constant and clear is suggested in Welch's work with tiic diiferentia- 
tion of shapes and sizes; lie found that children as young as fifteen or 
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eighteen months 'acquire appropriate differential responses to sliglitly 
diirering cjbjccts. This richness also appears in such tCvSts as the 
Vigotfiky test, in wlilcli children of school age quickly differentiate 
bkx'ks on the Ijasis of three cutegories at a time; tl^ey must find which 
nuiiiher is apju‘<qiriale for a hhjck of a given s'i'zc, cedor, and shape. 
Sucli a p)'oi'edui'c;, oi' any performance lest with children or adults, 
siunv.s well iiinv ilui transfer tendency outstrip.^ tlie dilTcrentiation 
tendency; the imlividiial makes constant excursions in the direction 
of generalization hut i.s constantly brouglit to a full slop by failure, 
whercujion a new jn'ocodvire becomes necessary. 

The exiierimenlal .situation is usually so set uj) that transfer 
becomes an all-or-nonc matter; lhing.s either belong .solely in one 
category or they belong In a completely dilferent one. For the ino.st 
part, s'<Jcloty doe.v the .same tiling; you are either an X or a T, and in 
coiKscqtieiK 0 you rnu.sL do eitheror ]). There i.s of rour.se no objec¬ 
tive l)as},s for most (jf tiie.se ab.solnlc rulc.s. Tlic teacher may say 
fially lliiiL /I i.s wrong aiul li i.s right, and lliis may be dear enougli 
In the .schoolroom. Uut the dividing line in a tenuous .situation at 
home may (all i-lscwhere; llii.s hring.s to mind viiriou.s cx])erinienLal 
animal neuroses (cf. page The diflicuUy Is not in the mecluuiiKin 
of tramsfer, nor, in the case oriuiiuan being.s, doc.s it usually lie in the 
meclKUiLsm of dillereutiiUion; it is niihcr die pre.sencc of eoniplicating 
backgr<JUiKl feaUii'C.s in the situation that lead to uncertahuy wlieilier 
die rules applying to situation A or to .situation Ji are in force, 
Moj'covcr, die same problem ari.sc.s when one i.s deciding who and 
wliat he is; die feai* and unhappiness of children as to tbein.selvcs and 
dieir acccpialiility, their struggle to find a niche wlievc they are com- 
jileLely adequate, ai'c often of the "experimental neurosi.s’' type. It is 
not dillieult to be acceptable to ihc gang or to llie crowd at school or 
to the daiK’lng-.scliool group; diflioulty may appear when one meets 
incmbci’.s of ail dirce gr'oiip.*; at the drug.S'iore. It i.s not diiriculL to do 
ivliat ilu! paruiu.s or ihe graiidpareni.s or the icachcra want, l>uL a 
diild ofion lias to plea.se all of ilicin at once. lie l.s con.slaiuly cncomuer- 
ing obstacles wlicn tlic stimulus pailcrna permit adecjuaic Lran.sfer in 
several dilferent directions, but cacl\ transfer leads into territory which 
is tabu from another point of view. 
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The term differentiation is currently used also foi- a sojnewhat dif¬ 
ferent thing, the fact that intellectual processes become inoi’C and 
more compartmenlalizcd. All monlal tests at tlie five-yeai-olc( level 
are apparently so inlercorrolated as to permit no very sharp dif- 
ferenliatlon of memory aptitudes, thouglu aptitudes, rollowlng- 
directions aptitudes, etc. By eight or nine, howcvei*, sjX'cial abilities 
and disabilities—in oilier words, greatly reduced intcicorrelations 
between items belonging to different functional groups—liave becoinc 
evident, and by early adole.scence they are striking. By die frcsliman 
year in college, though inlercorrclations between all verbal patterns 
and also between all numerical jjatlein.s are liigl\, tlie two grouj)s of 
skills are not very closely related. It is iwwaihle ihaL this "diirerentia- 
tion" is the same old “diirercntialion" that we have encoirntered in 
the conditioning situation. Tlicrc is, of course, tlie possibility that we 
are dealing primarily with neural maturation (llu* elecD’oeiicephalo- 
gram goes on clianging during the ’teens). But when \vu rcinemhLM* 
that the dlffcreiiLiation (as we measure it) follows the dillbreiUiation 
of the cumciiliim, the specialization of die iraining proco.vs itself, it 
becomes probable that we arc dealing to a considei-ahle extent, at 
least, with the procc.ss of transferring to new .situations those jiaL- 
terna of response—including atliLudes and inierest.s—wliich were 
adequate witliin a given .sphere of activity. Tlie fact that tiic child lias 
worked out an adequate .sy.stcm orinierroialed responses witli word.s 
points to a drive toward verbal .skill, the pre.sligc of verbal accompliah- 
inent, the need to identify liiinself with verbal pai’ents, etc.; and it is 
evidenced more and more articulately in greater reading and spelling 
proficiency, But there is no magic by which such skills can generate 
interest in or identification willi nmthcinatical or other pursuius. In 
other word.s, the personal value sy.slem i.s rclluctecl in tlie dilferentia- 
tion. 

Now if what lia.s been said rcgaixling sheer motor and verbal skills 
holds true during tlie growth period, it must hold iviio regarding 
spheres of adult competence. The individual acquires useful gen¬ 
eralized habits in apprai.sing the manners, clothing, or social tasks of 
others and becomes socially expert; or lie acquii'es such habits in 
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apprnising the ways of wheels, slmfcs, and cams, and becomes a bud¬ 
ding student of engineering. In allsuchcases early interests (based as 
usual on drives) play a part. But transfer depends in large measure on 
specific veliicles provided through tlie use of cojninoii Lerms. For ilie 
most part, the niceties of gracious language, the finesse of social dis- 
criininaLion, permiLlittle or no transfer to engineering; the know-how 
of the engineer does Utile directly to Inlliience his social skills. On 
die whole, intej‘e.sifl and attitudes arc depiirlmentaiizi’d as the life 
rcqulrenicuts would lead us to expect, but no more so. 

But all these processes directed toward the outerworld are directed 
at the same time toward oneself. One builds up a sense of competence 
in social afiairs or in engineering, ajul the transfei' of attitude fi’oni 
one to the otlicr i.s seldom much encouraged. In slioi t, die process of 
personal dUlcrcntiation, Involving the dcvelopnient of worlds of 
interest wid worlds of acUUuiUude, appears to be analogou.s to the 
dlircrcniiaiioji of skills at a mucli .simpler level. Kveji ll)c widcsi: 
gGiicraliscations of all, sucit as tho.se reported by Falltstcr in relation 
to a general undlscriminaiing attitude toward oneself, appear to 
follow the same princijilc. Fallistcr used the term "negative or wiilj- 
drawal attitude” to define in general tlic fear of persons or the need 
for inner safety, as contrasted with active social participation. By 
mcairs of a long questionnaire which had to do with family relation¬ 
ships, rehtion.ships witli one's own and the other sex group, rela¬ 
tions with tcadicrs, and attitude toward the .self, .5lic .diowed that 
every one of licr types of escapism, or fear of social contact, coi'j’clatcd 
.substantially with the olhcr.s. 

The issue presented here leads immediately to a contrast between 
two conccpl.s of therapy, whicli inay be called therapy tlirougli dif- 
fcrentialion and therapy through reconditioning. Transfer based upon 
the neglect of .signilicant distinctions lead.s, according to Ilolling- 
worth, toward neurotic and generally inadequate rc.sponscs; it follows 
that tlicrapy lies hi t]i.scovcring Lho/eg/o» of opprolmale iransjc}'. Tlie 
psychoanalyLicdqcti’incisiii large mcaaui'c directed to the same circct. 
Thu.s an individual reads to his spccificfailurea.stoadcmonstratioiiof 
his total worthlcssnes.s. Authority patterns involved in imposing tabus 
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could function quite properly if related to specific prohibiting attitudes 
of the father; but since they are applied to oneself itj rt rc/Z/o/e, they come 
into condict with the positive aficctive allitudcs toward the self, and 
condict resulls. On the other hand, therapy through reconditioning, 
therapy that makes use of die doiiiinaiice principle, jis described above 
in the work of M. C, Jones (page 197), has the advantage of taking 
the cliild at his own level, with all his failure in diderenliation, and, 
despite it all, loading the dice in favor of the thei*apeutically more 
helpful pattern (cf, also Munroc, page 224). 

The same problem appears in somewhat difterent guise in the 
Character Education Iiujuiiy, which showed tlie progj-es.sive extension 
of attitudes of lying, ciieating, and stealing in iin underprivileged 
group studied from the (iftli to tlic eighth grade, and the rajiidly 
increasing resistance to lying, elieating, aiid .stealing tliat appeai'cd in 
a favored group during die same years. We should expect, moreover, 
that the degree of generality of honesty, the iiUercorrelalion of honesty 
items, would be ifi large jiart a ([ue.stioii of die age and environment of 
the child, This hyiioilicsis is strikingly confirmed by the rujiitl rise in 
such intercorrclations in llic favored group, so tliat a liigh consistency 
of individual honesty patterns is cxlubited at the eiglub gi'ade, Thi.s 
is the more striking if wc bear in mind iliat the specific honest acts— 
e,g., refusal to erase one's errors on an examination paper or to 
embellisli the story of one’s athletic prowcs.s—are highly dissiniliai’. 
The transfer occurs either because the child verbally brackets a zvule 
variety of acts under a given oaption to which he gives his generalized 
adherence or because, in tlic parental indoctrinatitm, the parents' ozvn 
verbal standard or cliche knits the various pallei ns togelher; more likely, 
it is because of a combination of the two.^ Botli factors arc empha¬ 
sized by tile neigliborhood and social clas.9 membership of the favoied 
child. 

An even broader a.ssiimplion as to the role of U'ansfer now appears 
to be wa rranted. Remembering dial constitutional factors prcclisjiosc 

' Tr.msfcr may occur in reference lo any element in Ji complex pnllcrn; the scope 
for it ia thcrcfoic very great. But transfer can occur only when the clement or elements 
of a preaenC situation arc dominant over competing situallun patlcins. A child may 
recognize in one situation a featuic common lo n situation In which honesty hi oiiglit 
aatisfactionj and may behave honestly; failing to recognize such a fcatui c, oi being over¬ 
powered by a stronger appeal, he may do the opposite (cf. Chapter 34). 
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lo one or anotlier conditioning, avc might icnlatlvcly define person- 
alily trails iji general as tran.sfcnxjcl (and diffcrcntialed) conditioned 
and ciinali'zcd responses. A trait is not a specific learned response; it is 
a generalized response, clue account being taken both of the variations 
in stimulution and of die cros-s-ctwlitioning factors wliieh induce varia¬ 
tions ij) I'e.spfjnse. "Shyiie.ss” or “nggjx'ssiveness," for cxajnple, when 
arising in specific coiKlittoniiig situations, frequently generalizes to a 
wide range of sitiiiitions. 

In an earlier chapter we noted the feasibility of defining traits as 
organic di.spo.sition.s, or as upper and lower tliresholds predisposing 
tlic imlividual in <jne direction or aiiotlicr. For the most part, the 
recognized personality consivSl.s of tliese organic dispositions canalized 
nr coiuUtumed In spcdfic arcaSy the areas being defined by generaliza¬ 
tion and (linerciuiiition. The traits, then, are the organic dispositions 
in the areas in 'idiich they have been nllozved to spread. 

We need, however, to distinguish between regional or segmenlal 
conditioning.s, hosvover generalized, and those which reach beyond the 
Kc'gnieiiial modes of organization. We might refer Lo the former us 
"localized'’ pej\sonality traits; loud or mellow .spcccli, foj* example, is 
localized in this .seii.se. Gesiural bcliavior or, inoi’e broadly still, one's 
social manner, involvCvS broader a.spccls of pcr.sonnlity style. We have 
.scon that both the localized and ibc more complexly structured pat¬ 
terns develop llii'ougb along pi'occ.w of generalization and diirercntia- 
tion, and that 11 i.s the region urdifTcrciidaitoii tliat marks olfonc trait 
from anather, One cliikl is honest at .scliool, dishonest on the play 
ground; another is honest in both .situations but dishonest with the 
school principal There is no such generalization of behavior as the 
adult lia.s in mind, Ilone.siy can also be highly generalized; it is 
often found lo he a generalized trail if tlie child'.s background has 
inculcated ininsfer and if the le.sl situaliou is such as lo permit the 
transfer that will bring it out. The fact that this or any oilier gen- 
ei'alized paUcrji can be broken up l)y new circinnsiance.s' coiint.s against 
any tlieory of lujiiiogeneoii.s, indissoluble li'ait.s. The possibility of 
transfer depends, moreover, on the present organized .situation within 
the individual as well as upon the organized situation outside of him. 
Tluis in playing wit!) toys iliat are real objects inniinialure, an atinos- 
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phere thnt permits emotional release allows transfer from liome ex¬ 
perience to the play situation, but in its absence play may be more 
rigidly determined by the sheer form of the toys. Warming-up in the 
exercise of any adult skill similarly consists in part of a reorganiza¬ 
tion of kinesthetic experience which permits old l)abit.s to enter use¬ 
fully into a present task. 

Transfer goes on year by year, and consistent generalized traits 
arc as a rule better defined in adults than in children. It would be 
tedious to review the iiundrcds of studie.s of adult traits wliicli liave 
revealed a high generality of behavior and attitude. It is sufficient 
to mention as typical the evidence of Donald Johnson that confidence 
is a generalized trait appearing through a variety of test situations; 
Efj*6n's studies sliowing tliat one's ])abitual gestures ai‘e tmiisfeircd 
from one conversational setting to another and Howell's data indicat¬ 
ing that persistence carries over from laboratory to classroom (cf. 
page 65S), 

But transferred conditioned responses, like all other cojiditioned 
responses, need frequent reinforcement if tliey are to persist, 11 is well 
to remember that the child may expect from a stranger what he is 
used to receiving from his parents; if the stranger does not fit into 
the expectation, however, this transferred conditioned rc.'iponsc of the 
child rapidly disappears. Whenever transfer occurs, the consequences 
determine whether there is to be reinforcement or extinction. As we 
saw above in discussing generalization, it is the food or iion-food that 
determines whether the salivary conditioning is to appear. It is well for 
personality theory to look constantly for transfer; but it is not help¬ 
ful to suggest, as is often done, that transfer persists and spreads 
steadily without continuous reinforcement through a])propriata experi¬ 
ence. Personality is grounded largely in llic experience of satisfaction 
and frustration; it not capriciously extensible in all directions. 

SuGQKSTiniLlTY, IMITATION, AND SYMPATHY 

Conditioned 'motor responses to words and gestures arc usually 
treated as instances of suggestibility', indeed most manifestations of 
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childhood or adult suggestibility are simply conditioned motor 
responses with which there is no interference. Someone slioiits 
“Lookl" and wc loolc; on the door is “Push'' and we push, In these 
instances, another set, whether of disbelief or of challenge, might 
make us ignore the signal. In many phases of life, as in our response 
to tall tales about fislnng or enemy radio reports, it is a standardized 
patiei'ii to disbelieve and challenge. Such "negativistic” attitudes pre¬ 
vent the operation of the conditioning stimuli, as in any otlier ease of 
dominance (cf. page 199 ). In other instances tlie preparatory set is 
favorable, reinforcing; we arc told tliat we shall hear a true story 
about fishing from the piscatorial certification committee, or an im¬ 
partial analysis of enemy broadcasts by the broadcasting company’s 
military expert. The words then find their path well cleared. Later, 
one can relate the authentic inforniation as his own; and its nutlien- 
ticity, tluis vouched for by oneself, is subsequently unimpeachable. 
Tlie clue to suggestion lies in the preparatoj'y dispositions and their 
dominance roles, On this basis suggestibility or proucncs.'? to it would 
result from transfer and goncraliwiiion, but the critical question would 
be why the transfer occurs in any specific case. This, as suggested above 
(page 202), ai)i)cars to depend chiefly on the degree of freedom 
from interfering factors. For one thing, the younger and the less 
iiitciligcnL the jjorson, ll)c greater the suggcsiibiliiy. This expected 
result is thoroughly confirmed by many vStudies. Previous condition¬ 
ings in relation to tlie source of the suggestion will pave tlie way for 
acceptance or rejection in any given individual. Suggestibility varies 
largely with such conditionings, especially conditioning to autliority 
sources. This is a way of saying that tlic trait of suggestibility depends 
both upon transfer and upon dominance. To bring out these relations 
more fully, it will be well to look at tlie evidence from aatudy of the 
trait called "negativism/’ the inverse of auggestibility. 

Negativism or resistance to suggestion appears in inca-flurable form 
by eight or ten months, in relation to even the simplest situaLions call¬ 
ing for the child's adjustment of posture to meet the adult's needs; it 
mounts fairly steadily until an age whicli, despite individual variations, 
can bo put at about two or three years, and gradually declines there- 
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after but of course never disappears. Let the individual l)o carrying 
.out any activity interesting to him (anti for the two-yeiii^old tlie new 
world readied througli language mid loctwiotion is too ab.s*orbing 
to be given up easily) and adult inierferencc, aflinoiiitions, and re¬ 
strictions will have to be pretty powci-ful to have any i-esidt. If they 
arc not powerful enougli, the child goes on his way and tlie adult 
admonitions and pressures bccoinc non-dominant cleincnis in a con¬ 
ditioning situation, To the instruction "Do lliis’' the child actpiires 
the conditioned response of going on doing more actively whal he 
was already doing. Unless tlie pressure is suHicient actually to redirect 
liim, a normal clhld acquires in liiis way consistent and vvell-dernied 
habits of ignoring and proceed.^ valiantly in definnce of wliaicn'er is 
suggested, just as Uazran's third group of .subjects .succeeded in "con¬ 
ditioning in the wrong direction" (page 200). .So fai* as llicir lialjita 
are i-cinfovced and gcueralized, we may, in lime, find ourselves deal¬ 
ing not simply witli iiegatWi.sUo responses, hut wiili a "negulis’i.stic 
personality." 

The personality trait of negalivisni .slumld on ihi.s liasis be railier 
higlily generalized, and this was the case wlicn Reynolds measured it. 
It will, in faetj be as highly generalized in die oliild ii.s is ilie habit of 
giving constant but weak instniciioiw in ilic adult; and conversely 
it will be as narrow and specific as arc the s])enfic and exceptional 
abseiit-mindecl i ciiiarlcs of a con.sistent pai-cnt who through fatigue or 
inattention departs occasionally from his owji general plan of training 
his child. 

Under some cultural condition.s, at least, and in most children, there 
is apparently an accentuation of negativism at puberty. This seems 
to be due partly to the inability to tolerate insiriictions from ixircnts 
during this period of inarltcd pJiysiological cliange.s ajid intense 
intci’cstvS of onc^s own, NcgalivivSin appears, jjovvever, over and over 
again at any peiiod in which ilic external interfei-ence is insunident to 
j'edircct behavior but is sufficient to iicccs.siiatc an extra eflc)rt in con¬ 
tinuing One's own activities. Thus, for example, the .schizophrenic 
patient's negativism becomes more and more marked as the world of 
family or hospital interferes fatuously but irritatingly with the 
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dQvelopuicnt of a delusional pattern of life. And it appears regularly 
in noi'jnal people who have last their job, and in refugees wlio arc 
unable in the new country to carry out the patterned plan of living 
ingrained in them under the happier conditions of their earlier life in 
Europe, Widioul the principle oFdoiiiimncc it is liard to see how the 
trait of negiitivi.sm could arise; without it there would be sheer 
failure to respond, slieer ineircclivcncss in the rcdij'ccting of energies, 
But negath'i.sin is no such passive process. It is the reinforcement, the 
reactivation of patterns to which outside interference can olFer no 
obstacle; anfl as in I he case of many other dominant 7'esponses, bindeqnate 
siimulalion produces not more of the lueaker response i\ii more of the 
stronger one, "Without dominance, a gradual increase in the strength 
of tlic caiiipeting response would in time sap the strength of the 
stronger one, Nothing of the sort occurs; a change of pattern can be 
produced o)ily by guanintecing at a concrete and specific nioinent in 
time (under specific conditions of fatigue, irritation, etc.) the physio¬ 
logical dominance of the new response at the expense of the old. 

Atteiii]]ts to alter tlic exi.s-iingnegative patterns usunlly lead to new 
manircsLalions of the clommancc principle. Ixt the well-meaning big 
brotlier or .sorority .sister try to ovcrcojnc an adolescent'.s o.scnpist icn- 
dencie.s. The result i.s no inelling-down of contradictorie.s, no com¬ 
promise; either he cleans the hurdle altogether and gets the adolescent 
started on an uiidi'eamed-of career of social activity, or he fails by a 
hair's breadth, succeeding only in frightening him further and proving 
to him inure than ever that he is safe only witli )\imself, Success imist 
come the first time or ground i.s lost; pushing and poking a little harder 
each time .strengrhcn.s the ojiposiiig forces. It is like the production 
of antibodies—if the danger comes slowl}’, a defense is built up to 
meet it; it i.s the .sudden ovcrwhclining impact of toxic bacteria that 
knocks one Ihu. In immunising against certain diseases the serum ha.s 
to be injected in large (piaiiiity, for unless there ivS a ‘'reaction/' no 
real resistance can be establislicd. 

Tlic phrase "a hair's breadth" just used vSUgge.sLs tlie presence of 
definite distinction.s, cleavages, between persons, in contrast to the 
smooth continuity with which the stat’isUclaii usually prefers to deal. 
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If the hypothesia developed above is aouiidj we sliould ex])ect Llie 
cliild either to obey at any given time or to be aiiarply negative; we 
should expect the radio listener either to believe the propagandist or 
to be sharply reaiatant; we should at least expect to find ii tendency to 
discontinuity under conditions of uniform stimulation. Tlie SEune 
person may shuttle back and forth between two opposing resictions, 
or when tested on a number of items may be markedly cooperative on 
soinCj markedly resistant on others, depending on their mcjining for 
him in the light of specific past experience; he will seldom be near the 
mid-point. More frequently, a given individual will stay near one 
extreme, avoiding the other- Thus, when a large group is studied, 
discontinuity will be found, or clear-cut bimodality. Experimental 
data are unequivocal on this point. Tests of auggcstibility yield 
normal distribution curves only when the suggestion situation is 
impersonal; the monieut that the experimenter permits opposing 
attitudes to himself, as when he tries llirough Ihs prestige to impre.ss 
the subject, marked compliance and marked resistance munilest 
themselves. This gives a U-curve rather than a normal curve. Such a 
result is clearly manifest in the two studios of suggcsiihiliiy iliat have 
distinguished between n.Vivc suggestion ami prestige suggestion. 
Propaganda studies also bring out the tendency of audiences not 
merely to move in the direction of the propEigiinda but to be split by 
it, one contingent moving with it, another away from it. The thesis 
offered here docs not mean that an all-or-none principle appears in 
relentless and uncompromising form (cF, j)agc 197), but only that 
the stronger tendencies tend to drive the weaker out. Imbalance 
seems to be a leas stable condition, complete dominance a move stable 
condition.^ 

Negativism in a broader sense—-namely, a negative attitude toward 
society at large—apjicsirs to be due to the same princiido that was 
brought out in Pallistcr's study mentioned above (jinge Sia), But 
here a broader type of generalization, or negative oj- escape I'cacLion, 
is involved than was the case with tlic infant or tlie tlirce-year-okl 
One has been hurt not by a single individual but by many; and in 
’ A further study of suggestibility Is gftren on pp. 347 ff. 
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consequence of this original hurt or series of hurts he has developed 
a difluse 'msecunty in all social situations. This is in fact as highly 
gcnei'alized a trait as arc likely to find. As is Id be expected, liow- 
ever, this negativism or withdrawal usually proves to have a positive 
aspect, Ily developing attitudes that favor activity requiring no 
social participation, by devising ways of tliinking, feeling, and acting 
which make him relatively independent and adequate in his own eyes 
in non-social situations, a person develops areas of individual security 
■which depend only little on other individuals (cf, pages (500 If). 

I/nitiiiion at its most primitive level likewise appears to be a matter 
of conditioning; itvS incchamsm is apparently based on the ciradar' 
respojise. Some inner event or stimulus (5) makes one respond (i?); 
one perceives (P) the 72 as it is carried out; all three events—.S’, 72, 
and P —overlap in time, so that each repetition of 71 leads to P and 
licncc to anotlici' 72. When one has imitated oneself, funclionpl ixln- 
tions are ready between titc perception of one's own activity and the 
reiLcration of the same activity. Having splashed the vvatcr fo)' what** 
over rea.son, tlic two-ycar-old continues to splash it, Oji a later 
occasion, big brother in the same tub splashes it, and little brother 
docs likewise. Ouenisoy'a twclvc-montlis-old subjects all raised their 
arms wlicn she did. Repetitive vocalizations go on for months or 
years, apparently depending- only on freedom from interfering pat¬ 
terns; in extreme fatigue one reacts with mechanical imitation, as in 
ocholalia and ccliopraxia. When there is no interfering set, the 
liypnotizer, the leader of the excited crowd, can elicit such "echoes" 
as easily as commanded acts. Deliberate imitation is a more complex 
affair, involving closei' jierccplion of detail, greater integratioji of 
iiioveineiit, and, above .ill, a set toward the cud result, just as in the 
delayed reaction (page 2'1'7). One investigator was interested in 
mcasurij]g imilaiivencss as a general trait, as contrasted with sug¬ 
gestibility, In this one .study (in nursery-school children), the trait 
appeared in wcU-defmed form, 

Humphrey has showji tliat ^mpnthy appears also to be, at its most 
primitive level, a manifestation of conditioning. Having burned iny 
hand on the radiator aiid having later cringed when near the radiator, 
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I see another ]iantl pass near U and I criug-c. Attiliiclfs of idcjitihcn- 
tion(cf. page -KQl), however, seem to reinrorce, aiul attitudes of ego 
isolation and hostilUj' to inhibit, these priinilive rehi)on.ses. The 
American cliild, foi’ example, learns Ui treat liis pet like a person, 
identifies Ifunsclf with it, and is syinpalhetu: when it is injured; tlie 
Hopi child, to whom a pet is a playtliing like a stick or a doll, mauls 
it mercilessly. Not much about llie mfc comph'x types of sympathy 
can be learned williout recourse lo ihc concepts of ejiipnlliy (page 
494) and participation (page 382). 

Primitive sympathy—weeping at injuries to j)arents or pels, appre¬ 
hension lest little sister be lost—is usually well defined by tlie end 
of the second year, and it is rather common beha^’ior at nursery- 
scliool age. Qut the ainounl of sympathy cannot be well predicted in 
terms of chronological or menial age; it is mucli more closely related 
to personality factors which a])pear at every age. Aj))ojig niij'seiy- 
school cliildrcu, general activity level and social outgoingness are 
clearly related to sympathy; indeed, tins trail is sub.slanthilly I’elaLcd 
not only to cooperation hni lo aggressivcne.s.s. While .symj)aihy n.s a 
general trait is well defined, the spedlic beliavior manifestations are, 
manifold—staring with an anxious expression, rushing to Llicdclensft 
of an injured cliild, etc. Any one of these specific behaviors may appear 
without ilic oLhor.s. This is what \vc should expect in view of the fact 
that each act is determined by a multitude of factois with a limited 
overlap. The specificity of such factors is shown by the fact that punch¬ 
ing a child wlio is down is correlated positively with punching 
aggressors of the weak, and that the outstanding pugilist In tlie group 
is the outstanding protector of'the helpless. The general factor is 
bi'Ouglit out equally clearly by the fact that sixteen vSympathy items 
liave a corrected reliability of .88. 

Tlicse tlirce mechanisms—.suggestibility, imitation, and sympathy 
—have an important role in the early slylhing of behavior around ciil- 
tural norms, especially as these are conveyed i.o the child by the 
family. To the little child the prestige relations arc so important that 
all of them are more easily aroused in relation lo parents and older 
bi'others and sisters than to contemporaries. For the older child, how- 
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ever, liis cDjiU'nipurai'ie.'i and immediate .senior.? at .scliool and play 
bccojm' nnpni lanL iijfxlels, ami lie bring.s lionie many fond iinag'ining.s 
about coMiiii- .s(riK’lurc or littinnii I'cproduetioii tliat arc .so certainly 
"luiowti'’ to be true tliat they .slaiicl up well again.sL hi.? "ignorant" 
juronls' iijxitatLMl ]iroic‘Sts. l'\n- ad<>lc‘.s‘cent.s in our culture, accoi-ding 
lo the doruiiu'iUiition of tho Culifonua Adolescence Study, it i.s more 
iiiijinrtanL lo accept and imitate the norin.s of one'.s pcer.s than lho.se of 
Llicm'w, .strange, <Jrcven hostile world of adults. Among many human 
groups llm 1 ole of jiarents as models is .S3'slcmatkally limited for a por¬ 
tion of tile childhood period. The Manus child, for example, is 
bufTered iVom ihe adult world, the boy having contacts primarily with 
older boy.s, and the girl (after about .seven) with older girls; the 
children are prevented from taking over too many parental patterns 
before aduUlinnd i.s ollicially aimoimccd. 
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10. The Hierarchy of 
Conditionings 

WE HAVE several times hinted that the jinttern of eonditionecl 
responses exhibits structural relations; there is n .system, an iirclii- 
iccturc of conditionings, V/e nuist now try to suggest the dynamics 
cliicfly responsible for this architectural orgnnization, 

When a conditioned re.sponsc has once l)eGn cstablislicd, a func¬ 
tional unit exixSts wliich in many respccta resomble.s the functional 
units apparent in llie newborn. In particular, a .stable conditioned 
response may serve as a base for new conditioned response,s super- 
iinpo.sed upon it. Sights and sounds which ac«)mpany or precede tlie 
j-cgular .siib.stitute stimulus may llieinselve.s give lise to the oidginal 
unconditioned I'csponse. AUhotigh such "sccond-oider" condition¬ 
ings appear to be les.s .stable than first-order coiullLh)ning,s, Munroe 
found tliem still capable of enduring for a matter of weeks. There may 
indeed be third-order conditioningsS, and conditionings of a still highci’ 
order. The learning process of the normal child i^robahly involve.s an 
interwoven texture in which primary conditionings arc clifTieult to 
separate from the various types of conditionings of second or higher 
order. 

Of special interest i.s Munroo’s suggestion that the second-order 
conditionings arc broken down with considerably greater case than 
the primary, and that the normal person is freed of his u.sdess con¬ 
ditioned rc.sponscs ihroiigli the constant slripping-ofi’ of liiglier-order 
patterns that arc no longer u.scfiil(drive-satisfying) in new situations, 
One class of conditioned response."?, however, noLoriou.sly fails to be 
extinguished. This i,s the trauma, ihc shock of ovcrpowcidiig distres."? 
which some stimulus to fear, shame, or disgust may once have 
occasioned. Because of a terrifying expcrieiice in childhood, the sight 
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of a cobbler'H hainnier or a "harmless nccessai'y ait" jimy for the 
ihousamith time, with no intervening reinforcement through new con¬ 
tact with the original .stimulus, Inirl one into anxiety oi‘ jcvulsioji. 
Mtiiii'oe .suggests that tlie profound upset, the traiiiimtlziiig fear, can¬ 
not oi'tliniirily be removed directly, because no stimulus that can be 
iKSCcl ])raL’liciilly in reconditioning is a.s .strong n.s ilie Lrau])iaticsli]nii- 
kus; .sucli methods may even make llie child afraid of the therapeutic 
technique itself (cT. page 197). The second-order responses arc 
^vea)tel•, and reconditioning is feasible in dealing willi tlieni; it is 
continued until they have been so completely dominated by tlic thera¬ 
peutic rcsj)onse that the strengthened thcraj^euiic response can be 
utilized ioi' the con<iuest of the trauma itself. 

The cslahlisinnent of a conditional response means the esiablisli- 
incnt of a functional relation betwceji a stimulus and a rcspojise not 
ordinarily a.ssociatocl with It, and it must therefore involve the removal 



or inlilbitlon of tlie response which wouhl ordinarily follow tliat 
stimulus. Diagi-aininaiicaJly, S 2 will lead to lii only through a mcch- 
ani.sin which at die same time provides tliat R 2 will disappear. The 
term doiniiKincc has been u.sc(l throughout our discussion to indicate 
this liind of functional substitution, the teiin inqdying that one 
respon.se iiui.st in fact doniinate another if it is to appear as a new 
pattern. 

We should .suspect, if tliis is the case, diat the ease of cslablisliing 
conclitional rc.spon.ses will depend upon the biological .situation of 
which the rc.spon.ses arc aspeci.s. Wc should sUvSjiect iluit if hunger i.s 
keen, a .salivary respon.se to an electric shock can be built up, wliei’cas if 
hunger i.s .slight the electric .shock will lead to withdrawing movements 
of the mcjnbcr to which it is applied (page 199). If now we deliber¬ 
ately simplify the situation so that the organisiiicnnnotsiinultancously 
carry out a food-getting and an avoiding reaction, we shall have a 
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situation in which llie relative strength of the food need and the escape 
need detennines wliich of two all-or-nonc responses will be made. 
Most of the evidence on dominance (cf, page JP.'j) is based on instances 
in which the organism is confronted by an all-or-iione "choice''' situa¬ 
tion, Indeed, if there is no conflict or struggle foi” final cfuninou j)atlis, 
there is no moi'c occasion for dominance than there woiild be if two 
animals drank from the same spiiiig at difiereiit limes in the day. 
One test of animal “dominanec" is thirst when many arc thirsty 
and water is scant; the test of the tlicory of dominance in condition¬ 
ing is the presence within the organism ol stimulus patterns wliicli, 
zvhenevoked separately, give rise to a .series of di.stincl respon.ses, but 
which under conditions of joint .siimulalion make die simple integra¬ 
tion of the respimses impossible. 

Tlie clue to iho arcliitecture of the effector patterns appears to lie in 
this matter of dominance rehuion.s between primary and highc’i-oi'dcr 
conditioned responses, The evidence i.s particularly strihing in the 
ease of language pattuiuvs, as shown by a.ssociation test.s, Mach word or 
plirasc or other higlier verbal unit is a potential stiiiuilus to many 
other words or other verbal units; yet the process of s\ieeci\ moves 
forward, for the most part, smoothly cnimgh. Choicu.s between eciulva- 
lentterms arc quasi-automatlc| responses Loone'.sown previous words, 
and to those of one's interlocutor occur for the most part without 
abstract thinking but arc manifestly determined to a greiit extent 
by the dominance relations, i.c., by the relative strengths of the 
tensions involved. For the dominance relation operates in exactly tlie 
same way in responses which arc "means" to ends a.s in tliosc whicli 
are "drives"; all acts arc aspects of tcn.sion systems (page 193). 

Just as coiidiLiojiings are established on die basis of existing 
motives, so they operate and serve as bases for other conditionings 
in terms of die quantilalhe atlribiiles —iutensitie.s, exlcnsilies, and 
durations—which they jiossess. To be set for food is to as.sociiUe 
verbally in icnn.s of food symbols. To be act for or against anodier 
ethnic or religious group is to be activated in such a manner as to 
exhibit an already existing pattern of conditioned responses that is 
quite different from the one called forth wlien the mood is difFerent. 
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Striped- and unstriped-muscle dispositions play a part in determining 
the dominance I'el.alinns fi'om lioiii' lo liour and frojn day lo day, 

Tiiis is exactly the process demonstrated by Razran under the term 
"atlitudinal control of the conditioning process,” Rnzran’s experi- 
nienls, already i-efcrrcd to (page 200), suggest that attitudes favor¬ 
able or unfavorable to the cxpci'iincnLer maj' dcLerininc whether the 
ex])ectc‘(l c'ondiiioned response will appear. Attitudes—which are 
tbmsclves conditioned responses—delenuim whnl responses may Intel' 
be conditioned. We should expect bimodal curves or their equiva¬ 
lents, tlie U-curves, or even a full-nedgcd discontinuity of response, 
to appeal” whenever incompatible action patterns arc involved, 
so that dominance relations nuisL result in one or another con- 
trasling calegoi-y of behavior. Over and above the all-or-none paU 
tern wliich provides the ba.sic cleavage, ihci’e arc always individual 
dilVerence.s in tlie complicating circumstances, since behavior Is not 
delcrmiiK'd by a single variable. The variable with which wc arc 
chiefly concerned at any given moment lends itself, whenever donii- 
iiiince i.s pre.sent, lo the type of di.sconliimity upon which bimodality 
and U-c,urvc,s ilepL-nd, The same di.scoiiliiuiily, the same gap between 
what we tire at one lime and what we are at another, appeai’KS in each 
individual In it.s basic building coii.siilueiiis at any given period, 
personality consists of di.scontinuiiic.s—of all-or-nonc, niutually 
exclusive re.sponse.s—that depend upon dominance relationships. 

It is tdways pos.siblc to complicate the process by exposing the 
organism to more and more sources of stiiiuilaLion, forcing the 
bimodal curve to resemble die normal distribution curve more and 
more, For a precise analy.sis, however, we must look for tlic functional 
units that are tib.'tervahle wlien simple .sLlinulus patterns give vise to 
simple klciuifiable re.sponse.s, anti here wc find that continuity holds 
for elementary respon.ses, discontinuity for competing conditioiiecl- 
re.sjionse syslenvs. 

The ([ue.siion may be raised wheilier ihi.s situation, as exemplified 
in Razran's experiment, arises from the very fact that tlicre is a set, 
a well-defined atlitude at work. Suppose tlievc were no attitude at 
work; suppose the perception and response were "unloaded.” Tlic 
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reply is that loading is (dways present because, as we have seen, there 
are always nodal points, centers of high tension. "Free association" 
lias proved to be controlled association in which tlie control, or set, 
is not clearly recognized, The fruitless quest for freedom from 
dynamic causation, the attempt to be sponLiincous in the abstract, 
liRs shown merely that unrecognizetl or utiverbalized sets oi* tensions 
have stepped in to replace those that arc better recognized. We may 
be conscious or unconscious of set, conscious or uncon.scious of ilie 
tension system of which our behavior is an expression; but there is 
always a set and consequently there are always dominance re¬ 
lations. 

Dissatisfied with this reply, our critic may well bring forward a 
more trenchant, probing question: Have we not overdone the nodal 
points; have we not ignored the fact that the ()rgani.sm is always 
subject to multiple stimulation, and hence exposed to the joint activa¬ 
tion of multiple conditioned responses? Does this not mean in practice 
tiiat a multitude of dominance rclaiions mu.st exi.si, and ultimnlcly a 
network of action patterns, all of which give and take energy and 
result eventually in an integrated pattern in which many com]ionenia 
are expressed? If so, do we not come back to contiimity niul imper¬ 
ceptible gradations? 

Howevei’ trenchant the question, the answer is in the negative, 
Dominance is defined empirically in terms of lliat response to a given 
situation which is biologically stronger than every other competing 
response tendency, The functional unit is therefore dominant not 
merely over one system, but over all others. Let a thousand identifi¬ 
able stimuli be acting on the child as he is dropped from his mothci 's 
arms; the fact remains that he wails and chitclics, these being perfectly 
compatible responses, and that a great variety of incompatible 
responses arc completely eliminated. Similarly, the adult is called 
upon to make a complex decision that alFccis hi.s entire life; much 
thought and much exploratory behavior may follow, but ilie final 
response is a matter of acceptance or rejection, aflirinalion or denial 
of some critical possibility that exploration has revealed. The end 
response is unitary, despite tiie multiplicity of stimulation. Even 
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indecision or vacillation represents at the inojnent a simple and unitar}* 
rosj)on,sc; as Hamlet and many anoilier sick soul show convinc- 
injjl}', such beliavio)' is itself as simple and unitary, is as mucli a 
foi'jn of decision, as any overt behavior is. 

The ]>roccNs of acliievingf a unitary resjjonse necessarily involves a 
series of])rclljninnry siibrcsponses, cadi of wliicli upon analysis proves 
to be based on a response as simple and unitary as is die final outcome, 
Experimental sitidies of the tlilnlcing' process and the decision process 
always eventually reveal the discrete all-or-noiie character of Llie 
critical steps, the exclusion of some cues and the following of olhei's 
at each poiiU in tlic vcntui'c, each step revealing the dominance rela¬ 
tions williiii the pattei-n at eacli moment. 

None of this, however, denies in any way the basic significance of 
tlic dues ihut have been oficred by the concepts of facilitation and 
Inhibitian. The throshoki foi’ a response depends upon the wliole 
stimulus situation. It may he lower when two or three stimulating 
factors arc present than when one alone is at wo]'k. Three annoying 
renuu’ha, oacli frain a dilfercnt person, may lower the thi-eshold for 
a blowup as eflcclively as one direct insult. The fad that many 
moLives are jointly involved and many outer stimuli are being jointly 
received mean.s that tlic presence or ab.scnce of a given final reponse 
will depend upon reinforcement among the stimuli. Thresholds con¬ 
stitute just iis central a clue in multiple .stimulation as in unitary 
stimulation, It is necessary only to define the situation complclely 
and indicate the functional value of the various components, to under¬ 
stand why a multiplicity of stimuli evokes tiie response when a single 
stimulus fails. The all-or-nonc principle and the threshold principle 
hold for the final common patii, whether the act is simple or extremely 
complicLited. In the same way, inhibition arises from the hvet that 
the presence of one stimulus makes impossible the cHectivenoss of 
another; indeed, from tlie present point of view, inhibUion is .simply 
a name for the fact that a non-dominant stimulus cannot for Llie Lime 
being successfully compete with the stimulus or stimulus pattern 
which is activating response through the final common path. 

These guiding principles emerging from laboratory situations 
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appear to help a good deal in understanding the more complex 
dynamics of social participation- Elements in a complex pattern 
leading to a given social responscj like kindliness oi’ aggression, 
may be present and constantly reinforced, bnt the final ])atlisvay to 
action or even to consciousness may be bloclied by the dominant, 
response to some other element in the pattern. Any shift in dominance 
may thus cause a dramatic shift in overt response to the eonfigura- 
tional stimulus. For instance, fear of and contempt for tlie Negjai, 
constantly reinforced in .some communities, may be submerged by 
rational or idealistic or afTcctionaie attitudes until something liappen,? 
cither lo increase the fear or to diminish the strength of the favorable 
attiUidc. Temporary slufLs in dominance in at least some members of 
a lynching posse appear; more enduring shifts may aj^peav da)*ing a 
period of uneinploymenc, where tiic rtitional attitude of tolerance 
must ■withstand the quasi-ralioiial desire to oliminatc a group of 
competitors for the jobs available. During such periods the i-eaction 
of the white worker is tyj/ically not one of frank pursuit of bus self- 
interest, but rather a release of violent anti-Negro feeling. Thi.s 
reaction is inadequately explained as l)yj)Ocri.sy o)'siinple ralioiinlizn- 
tion (altliough tliese factors doubtless contribute and may be domi¬ 
nant for a few demagogues). The cxplosivenc.w of the race riot, 
the stubborn irrationality of race feelings, .'suggests rather that we 
arc dealing with a conditioned emotional response wliich was started 
early in life, was reinforced by countless small impact.s, and is .easily 
assimilable to other conditioned respon.scs. ''Normally" the Imsiility 
to the Negro is blocked or at least controlled by other conditionings. 
No demagogue has yet suggested a pogrom against redheads, wlio 
are easily identifiable as potential scapegoats. A pogrom must build 
upon a welUcstabllslied conditioned rosixmse system, even though to 
the naive observer—or to the scientific observoj-—the signs by wliidi 
a Jew is to be identified are no more hulicaiivc of inimical trails than 
red hair. Tlic sudden emergence of anti-Negro feeling in a factory, of 
anti-scmifcic feeling in a whole country, is perhaps most easily 
explained as a shift toward dominance of aspects of a complex pattern 
which were previously blocked. 
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Probably must of our major culture concepts are of llils sort; i.e.j 
complex organized tendencies to action arc touched olfby a symbol: 
Our CoiEiiti’y; Fascism; Conmiunisin; Free Enterprise; Motlierliood; 
etc, All tlieac concepts have a conliguratloiial unity which is, in part, 
a vcj’bal convention, but whiclt often demands fortliright action of an 
all-ur-none character, The generalization is made by ilie social group, 
The individual experience, however, which goes into the inakiag of 
such concepts by tlic process of generalization and differentiation, 
is extremely diverse. No two persons have had the same experience 
of the Negi’o, of free enterprise, or even of motherhood. Nor, on the 
othei' hand, liavc the expei-icnccs of individuals been so completely 
liaphazai'd as Lo pi'oducc no uniforniity as regards cliiect conclitlon- 
iiig.s’. Typically tlie child encounters certain groups of cxpericncc.s in 
rclatitm to any one of these major abstractions wliicli tend to build up 
relatively well-defined separate constellations of potential response, 
and which may be in sharp contradiction with cncl» other. 

“MotliGi'," for instance, as the chief exponent of sphincter control 
and pi'opei'ty I'ights against the natural iiiipulscs- of die child, becomes 
the focii.s of a jiattorn in which rc.scntniciit, hostility, and fear must 
play an important role. “Mother” as the source of food, of pleasurable 
contact, and pi'otcction, becotnes a foetus for generalization ilia vei-y 
different direction, The infant reacts now in terms of one pattern, now 
in terms of the other, with relative (lisconiinuiiy, his own feelings of 
fi-u.Ui’atioii or gratification preceding an appreciation of the mother as 
agent ill an enduring, object sense. As the cliild grows older, 
“modier” as a recurrent fact of everyday life in a social setting 
requires a niucli more consistent pattern of response. It is unlikely 
that either of the intense infantile responses can simply vanish, It is 
more probable that the later configurational response to '‘mother”— 
and to sliiiiuli which have .somehow got tie<l into the earlier foci— 
will often he an imsiahlc affair, ba.scd upon ablocldng-o/f of unaccept¬ 
able subjiatterns rather than their complete elimination. Thc.s'e patterns 
cannot compete successfully for the final pathway to overt exprcs.sioii, 
and must often be “unconscious” as well. The lesentiiient of the infant 
toward Hie puiiisliing mother is, of couree, very hazily related to the 
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objective -woiiien he comes to appreciate later. Rather, tlie adequate 
stimuli for such a pattern are likely to be such fragmenta aa were 
vivid in infancy and typically appear to ihc adult as fortuitous. They 
jnay remain adequate stimuli for hostile behavior—which call be 
freely expressed so long as the relationship to the later motlicr image 
is so obscure that it does not involve competition with patterns of 
behavior dominant at a later stage. 

Thus the configurational conditioned response to a dynamic 
abstraction like "mother" is highly complex, with many structured 
potentialities not expressed in overt action at any given moment. A 
ratlicr welk'H’llciilatcd .system of Ijostilily and re.sentinont (or 
infantile demand for gratification) may be simply cut oflTi-om expres¬ 
sion, and be ready for appearance with a shift in the cipiilibrium of 
dominance—as in the above example of the sudden appearance of 
violent antl-Nogro feeling. Or these patterns may receive regular 
expression^ while the jirovoUlng atiinuliis is not recognized ns jiart of 
the "motlier'' pattern and therefore does not simiiUanoously fli'oiisc 
those reaction systems which would then preempt tlic c/Fcctor path¬ 
ways, 

This analysis of the likely structure of the conditioned response 
to a complex stimulus strongly suggests the formulations arrived at 
Independently by psychoanalytic observers: unconscious hostility 
actively repressed by other factors in the first case; unconacioius 
lio.stility expre.ssed in disguised form in tlie second case. (Or, just 
as easily, intense longings for pleasure and unqualified support.) 
psychoanalytic theory as such will be considered later (Chapters 
20 - 23 ), It seems important here to suggest the possibility of u basis 
for such forimdationa essentially similar to that developed in the 
laboratory, 


CouriGunAL Conditioning 

fs the joint influence of many stimuli in dcteririining a response a 
matter of sheer summation or of patterning? It is both, depending on 
the state of the organism i»nd the spatial and temporal arrangement of 
the stimuli. A single drop of acid on the flank may fail to elicit the 
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scratcli reflex, but temporal summation may be produced by applying 
a drop every thirty seconds, and spatial summation by aj)plying a 
ch'op at many points, Similarly, wc may not "mind" a dozen banter¬ 
ing rcinnrhs but crack up at the thirtccnlli. It is also frequently observed 
that the aiTarigeinent of appropriate patterns of atimulation gives rise 
to response, whereas the separate raw components in another ar¬ 
rangement have no suck power. This problem, wl\ich was posed by 
Gestalt psycliology, is dclincd by Uazran in terms of "configural 
conditioning." 

Moat conditionings arc conditionings to patterns, not to isolated 
stimuli. The traiisfei* or generalization is based upon the recogiiiz- 
ability of identical or similar paticiu?. Razran l)as showji tliat llici'c 
may be good transfer front one pattern to nnotlicr witlioiit any trans¬ 
fer from the isolated elements of tlic first pattern to similar elements 
that appear later, The converse process, the process of recognizing 
and responding to similar elcincnia and ignoring their contexts, has 
also been dcnionstrated experimentally. In the former case, the 
dominance of the pattern depends upon the mtcrrelations among all 
the stimulating factors; no one of them alone exerts uny clear con¬ 
trol over tlie oi-gimism. In the latter ease, a siJtgle stimulus i tern does 
the wc]'l(; a rCvS])oiisc to a pattern continues in full foi'cc wlicn only one 
ingredient in the pattern is presented. Tliis is Hollingworth's redinte¬ 
gration principle. Since many components of the stimiilug pattern 
have been exercised in rciaiion to the given response, it miglu be 
argued that each part could serve as well as the wliolc, This, liow- 
ever, seems an exaggeration; to determine which parts can thus serve 
is an empirical jmoblein. 

Complex conditioned responses to a pattern strongly suggest that 
wmo//WfeiiLiii'cs of u complex situation may play an iinpoi’tanLpariin 
determining the response. The rapid, unanalyzed Lwalimtion of a per¬ 
son or situation (canstltucing part of what ia meant by "intuition") 
may be due to aiugle or niultiplc elements, or to their configurationg, 
wiiich are not consciously noted.* It i»s probable that the everyday 


'There is some evidence, tndecci, lo suggest that eoiuliiioncd responses may bo 
established to nii/Jimiimi siimidi, but this h.is not ]>ccn conarmed, In any event, this 
issue is apparently not involved in configural conditioning. 
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acquisition of a personality pattern depends more on tlie configiir.il 
situation than on the conditioning to isolated stinuili. The child 
acquires his patterns from pattcrticcl social stlnuilatiDn foi* tlie most 
pai't; lie does not need to verbalize the separate phases of ihe si illa¬ 
tion, for if is their configuration which carries social ami personal 
meaning. The instantaneous sizing-up of the needs of others, the 
instantaneous recognition of one's own predicament, appear to follow 
this principle. 

The configural responses appear to be long-lived and to die out 
at a rate which becomes increasingly slower as the number of elements 
capable of being reinforced increases. Spontaneous recovery, a 
phenomenon chai'actcristic of most lypCvS of conditioning, can easily 
occur whenever any phase of the complex is reinforced. VarlaLioiis 
within tlie organism and within the backgroniKl fiictor.s of tlie .silim- 
tion occur even when the obvious “stimulus" docs not vary. vSjioiUanc- 
ous recovery of personal and social atiitude.s winch apjnirently had dis¬ 
appeared is commonplace in fatigue, strain, or einnlional upset. The 
fact that tlic various elements in a configuration reappear frequently 
under the ordinary condltious of daily existence probably results in 
their receiving much more rcinforccmcnl than is given to specially 
prepared, iaohued stimuli. 

Razran’a experiment remains witliin the relatively simjilc domain 
of spatial arrangement. Most personality integration involves the 
patterning of stimulation from various modalities, a patterning in 
which sensory modaUtics are combined with complex ideational and 
affective elements. The final response, unitary as it always must bo, is 
a function of the configuration itself; in the configuration the pattern¬ 
ing of outer stimuli, complex a.s it may be, is still simpler than the 
patterning of internal visceral or muscular or cortical componciUs. 

One important form of personality integration con.sisis of the 
patterning of internal tensions which permits a specific end result, to 
the exclusion of competing end results; integration appears botli in 
the preconditions of response and in the response itself. There arc, of 
course, many other problems relating to the dynamics of the integra¬ 
tion of responses, e.g., the spatial, temporal, and oLher patterns 
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which serve as a recognizable basis for the individual's personality 
style; to them, however, we shall return later (Chaj^tcr 2fl). 

Tin: PiinsisTKNCJE and Continuii-y of 
C 0 N i> ] I* I o N i: I) 11K s p 0 N s i: s 

IL is time to slate and dispose of an apparent contradiction. Simple 
motor habits of the conditioncd’rcspoasc tyjio—like responding to 
one door ratlicr than another to get one's coat—arise in the service 
of tciiiporai'y needs and arc very unstable; they tend to disappear 
as rapidly and as easily as ilicy appear, for they coinc whenever a 
new stimulus is attached to a need situation, and they start to dis¬ 
appear as soon as the stimulus is detached from die situation. On 
the otlier hand, wc live our lives largely in terms of conditioning! 
from the time wc wake up until wc go to sleep (and even in our 
sleep as well) our acts are a coiithuious series, a never-ending web 
of conditioned responses—to our clothes, our breakhisi.s, our razors 
Or our liair nets, our trains or autos, our jobs or recreation, our males, 
our diilclren, our names, our pictures of ourselves. Tliese respon.ses 
arc tough; tlicy do not disappear, they wrap us up in an ever-tiglitcr 
ball as we grow older. Conditionings express for us not the evanescent 
but the continuous in life. U is hardly suHicienL to say iliat they persist 
because they "serve needs." Whence comes nil this continuity? 

Tlie major cluc.s to this continiiily arc really not liard to discove)'. 
One is the fact of the time lag in tissues, any ten.slon giving way only 
slowly to modifying conditions. And energy within a biological 
system passes from one point to another; most of it is not dissipated 
out of the system but goes into other parts of the sy.slein, the sy.stcm 
a.s a whole losing its energy ojily slowly. By way of po.'jturc.s oj’ 
woi'd.s which keep a person set in a given direction, inoi-eover, 
many of tlie iiueriial factors involve circular reaponse.s in whicli 
the carrying out of an act or even the naming of it keeps the set 
con.stanL and leads to continuity or repetition. 

Let us loolc at these mcchanisins jnoj-e closely. The sitiiatioji, 
whatever it be, that gives rise to a response tends to oveidap in time 
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with the execution of the response in such fasluon that one experi¬ 
ences tlic response while the origiml excitation is still present. What¬ 
ever fragments of babbled or gurgled response arc heard by the child 
arc necessarily heard whilo the responses are still being activated. 
He becomes conditioned to his own vocalizations and repeats them 
almost indefinitelyj being thus provided with a full-rashloncd set of 
vocal tools which later become words and patterns of words. In the 
same way, whatever activity he embarks uponis experienced through 
the sense organs at the very time that he is embarking upon it. He 
begins crawling and keeiis crawling; he begins humming and continues 
to hnmi ho laughs and goes on laughing. He is, we say, ^ersevei'nting, 
a term for that type of circular response in which tile activity is coji- 
tinuoua I'atlicr tlian phasic. But in citlicr event, wlictlicr pliasic or 
continuous, activities which begin as a result of .some trivial detail of 
stimulation may be incorporated within the structurG and become 
stable features of more and more complex acu. They may, of course, 
be oxtingulahcd if these more complex acts are cxiinguislicd; but 
circular or pcrscvcratlvc activities become an essential feature in a 
larger act whicli is itself constantly elicited. There i.H, llicn, from tlio 
simplest stomacli cramp to the prolonged effort toward a goal, a 
physiological and psychological continuum, a process of self-reinforce¬ 
ment. All personality structure is replete with cramp-Uko persevera- 
tive trends of this sort, and as far as we can see they belong clearly to 
the category of conditioned responses. They arc all, even the most 
"mechanical'' expression of tension, motivated, dynamic; but more 
tension is involved in some than in others. i 

Regarding the whole problem of perseveration and the circular 
response. Holt's view is exceedingly clarifying, When any tension 
within the body arouses rostlcs.suoss from which action follows, tlie 
action propels the oi’ganism into new ospeot.s of tlie environment. 
These new aspects act upon the organisin while tlic toiiflinn is .still at 
worlt; their stimulus energies converge upon the clmnncl whicli is 
already in use, namely, the channel from ten.sioii cenl’er to bodily 
movements. These new aspects thus become stimuli wliich can later 
initiate the bodily movements. Whatever the organism has got itself 
into acts later to draw tlie organism to it again. One does more of 
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wIinL one has already done. Holt calls this principle adUnce (cf. 
page 107). 

As far as a further principle imtlcrlying the jxivsi.stcnce of condi¬ 
tioned responses is concemeU, we Imvc suggostivo rather than convinc¬ 
ing evidence. Ordinarily pensevernlive trends are fairly easily broken 
by Ihctors wliicli force changes in the overt responses, clianges 
that render phyaicull}' hnpo.i3iblc the coiUinuation of the muscular 
activity, There is, however, at least one .striking exception, the 
phetioineiiaii luiown a.*! "autonomic locking." Unsiripecl muscle may 
undergo tension for an extraordinary length of time beyond the 
origiiml excitation; even a powerful interfering agency (far example, 
large do.scs of apiate in the gasLrointc.stiiuiI muscles) may fall to 
break the grip of the tension. It appeals likely that this locking of 
niuscle.s under autonomic control dcjiciuls upoti m all-or-none 
incchanisin; i.e., that it will occur as the excitation readies a cerliiin 
level but not if the level Is slightly lower. Under sudi circumstances 
the tense system of inu.sclo.s cannot be relaxed by any ordinary com¬ 
bination of slight psychological or physiological .sedatives, 

Another type of circular inedtunisin has recently been carefully 
studied. A surface scratch, as by a build, inny initiate a consiaiU and 
jirogrcsflive pain (hat persists for month.? or years. A praclical therapy 
depends on cocaine, wliich quickly cuts into the circular incclianisin for 
pain and permits restoration of normal function, •whereupon the drug 
can be discontinued, We liavc only begun to learn about the many 
ch'culnr, self-maintaijiing sy.stcms of the organi.sin. 

The facts of transfer, cross conditioning, and liicraicliical structure 
mcair that dominant features I'umain although others are lost, Tlicy 
may even mean, as details drop out and new ones are added, that there 
is continuity of the structure wiiliout continuity of Lhe)»fjr^s, like Aris¬ 
totle's celebrated linife wliich was still the same even though on one 
occasion he liad replaced the luindle and on anolliur occasion liad 
replaced llic blade. Tlic fonnal continuity of the bodyasawliolc, lliough 
every molecule of its struclwc is replaced from time to time, la 
paralleled by the formal continuity of personality structure in tliis 
sense. 

One more reason for the longevity of conditioned responses calls 
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for emphasis: The conihuml expression of tlic tension systoniislilcelj’, 
as,Holt has so well sliown, to keep tlie individual in the very situation 
in which these particular responses wo'c elicited, The hicrai'cliiciil 
pattern of adult conduct, being more integrated than that of the child, 
lends to keep the adult in contact with those aspects of tlie environ¬ 
ment which lead him to continue doing tlic things upon which lie lias 
already embarked. Not only is the adult less “plastic" than the clhld; 
he is less likely to do thing.s which would throw him out of contact 
with the environment upon which the continuous and repeated acts a."* 
a "stable personality" depend. Many conditioned resjionses persist 
notoriously, though they do not give pleasure (e.g., a "foreign" 
accent, maladaptive mannerisms), and many interfere seriously with 
living (e.g., neurotic habits); but they all express conditioned tension 
systems. Oji the positive side, their persistence is a major factor in 
giving personality substance and strength. (Tiii.s Issue ivill lenil to llie 
discussion of further problciiw, especially in Chapters 11, 1 ' 2 , 13, and 
30.) 

This continuity incviiably maintains some of Us focus, Home of its 
dominant elements aud their mterrclations. Despite the iiiterllowiug, 
tlie relative permeability of traits by one another, the total iiui.sL hold 
its focus to some extent—i)artly because, as we have seen, thelieredi- 
tary dispositions have their own relative .strengths, partly because 
the intcn.sity ami amount of rehiforccmcnt of their condi tioned phases 
are preserved in time, partly because the same bj’oad environment 
which played it.s part in e.stabUshing the hierarchical structure tends, 
on the whole, to persist. Tlierc would have to be some continuity of 
traits and of total .structure even in a wliirling environment, but tlicre 
would l:avc 10 be some continuity in response to a continuou.s environ¬ 
ment even if inner structure bad very little rigidity. 

At least until the point of the active acquisition of language, the 
definition of enduring personality traits appour.s to be given by tlte 
principles thus far discussed—constitution, adicncc, hierarchical .struc¬ 
ture, and environmental continuity—taken jointly. The personalities 
of newborn cluklren show considerable continuity from month to 
month by virtue of these factors; children transplanted to new environ- 
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ments s\u)w some but much less continuity. The social traits of threc- 
year-olds arc rallicr stable if the grou|^ and tlie teaclier remain 
togetlierj but vvidi a sliift to a new g^roup the individual child may 
change markedly. It is of the nature of the grov/ing-up process to 
achieve ever-greatei* .sUbility, continuity; this is certainly in part a 
matter of the disciplines, ego structurings, responsibilities that go 
with marriage, job, and place in community. 

It is through our own responses to these personaUty constnula or 
continuitie.s that we evaluate or change tlie cliaracter.s of small or 
adolescent liuman beings. It is through obscivation of theii-jicrsisicnt 
tempcramcnt'Al idiosyncrasies and tl\cir areas of gcncvali'zation and 
diffci’entiation of conditioning, and through knowledge of the back¬ 
ground and foreground of their social environment that we appraise 
them, compare their drawings or their fingcr-painiing with their 
gestures and play preference, write character .skclclies of diein that 
ai'Q recognizable by iliose who have known Uicm in oiltci'siUiaLioiis or 
in ici'ins of a lloj-scbach I'ccord. Usually, of coin se, vve use all these 
cues at once; in other words we, as judges, make transferred CQiidi- 
lioned rcspon.scs based on our own experience with children, dit- 
fci'cniiaLing a.s the situation requires and liierarchically integrating 
the nmhiple cues which each behavior disposition allbrds. 

TriK lilLAtjoii/CTroN of MoxrvEiS Titiiouoti CoNiJirfoNiNo” 

In view of the elaboj'ations that have been introduced in the past 
few chapters, i t will be well now to look inore closely at die theory of 
motives that was sketched briefly in Chapters 5 and G. We have seen 
that no drive is absolutely fixed or indejieivicat, like an organ stop in 
the vast panel of individual motivation. Jjonie drives are more dis¬ 
tinguishable than others; others, like the activity drives, are almost 
inrinitely IKiid. All these drive.s arc conmved to be quantitatively 
modified by the very fact of ihcir cansilixaiion and conditioning, and 
the cra.ss conditioning of the varioiw plm.scs in the activity .stream 
serves further to interlock them. It begins to appear that drives are 
independent to the same degree that muscular reactions or sensory 
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responses are independent. Just as iieiglilcned tonus nt one region 
means the heightening of some and the lowering of otlicr tensions in 
the body, and just as a sensory stimulus produccH intei'sensory effects 
(cf. page 35'!'), so the alieer activation of any tension system involves a 
reshifting of tensions. There arc, then, no pure drives. Uconscquently 
follows that organic techniques (page ISO) will often be helpful in 
studying sonic of tlie drives because liirough sudi icchnicpies the 
inner process of the relative differentiation of a drive can be more 
clearly seen; the mode of the environmental molding of tissue devclojj- 
inent can also be better understood in the Jiglu of such measures. 
Often, notably in the case of the activity and sensory drives, these 
organic techniques are very limited, the psychophysical totality being 
approached more easily in terms of die environmental j)re.s‘sui‘es whicli 
we can observe. In these cases wc can more easily witness the process 
by which a momentary sensory or activity paiiern becomes consoli¬ 
dated or crystallized into u motor set, to form a persisting di*ive wliicli 
in some individuals may be regarded as die chief motive or central 
value. 

An exam])lc is tlie curiosity motive, always i>re.9ent in normal 
Infancy, and easily observable as anticipatory response and delayed 
reaction become more marked. Not only is the individual stiiuulu.s 
object pursued when absent from the senses, but n ^rcfteralised disposi¬ 
tion is established to follow all that recedes from the senses. With the 
rapid gain in both sensory and motor contact with the world, the 
number of these pursuing reactions multiplies astronomically; the 
child is "into everytliing” and his "Why" questions dominate all 
others. Curiosity, then, is "instinctive" in the broad sense that one 
inherits sense organs, a peripheral nervous system, nnd a brain wliicli 
permits symbols to persist beyond the action of the objective world 
that gives rise to them. Curiosity is "learned" in the sense timt the 
type of objects which cojnc and go, and tlie type of jiursuit of them, as 
well as the genei-al tendency lo pei’.sevcre in this quest, depend largely 
on the way in which the social order handles childisli needs of this 
sort. 

Gj'egariousness—the primitive satisfaction in the presence of 
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bodies And voices—is evident even in children a few weeks old; satis¬ 
faction iti contact and persistent stimulation leads to canalizations upon 
others, and is generalized so far as persons arc satisfying rather than 
frustrating nijects. The gregarionsness of cljicks ajid niico, in Lliis 
broad sense of a jioaltive response to the form and vocalization of 
others, appears vei-y early, depending a good deal on temperature 
satisfactions ns well as on those of siglii ai\d sound, The same general 
pattern liolds for infants who converge upon one another as a result 
of the simplest .stinHili of siglit, sound, and touch, and wlio tlirough 
adience do so more and more, at the aainc time that they develop 
more c(jniplex aatlsractlons in give-and-take and in the more complex 
types of piny wliicli )iccessiUtc this givc-and-talte, 

Acquisitiveness or posscssivcncss appears when the momentary 
posscs.sion <jf objects for diclr own exploitation pi'oves in.siinicient; 
when tlic child develops a tendency to anticipate the future, wanting 
to make sure that the object will be there for him when he comes back, 
T)ie trait occurs in proportion to llie ego cnlKmcemeiit whicli posses¬ 
sions bring in a society that evaluates an individual in large measure 
through the .size, number, and value of the objects whicJi cluster 
mystically abinil liim as parts of himself (cf, pages 403 fh). Wlionevei' 
tltcre is nctitl for the sustained and unchallenged control of an object, 
tliere will be acquisitiveness; and whenever possessions cnliance the 
self, tlio'e will be acquisitiveness in marked degree, 

One miglu, in this way, briefly sketch the probable genesis of 
many of the social tlrives.Two types of response, however, are of 
such supreme importance in personality structure a.'s to require a 
more elaborate theoretical treatment: first, the development of 
gcncj'alizcd sympfttliy or cooperative attitudes, or attitudes of identi¬ 
fication with other members of the group; second, the genesis ami 
elaboration of tlie ego needs, the needs centering in the craving for 
pcrsonnl atletpiacy n)i(l recognition. 

A major clue to the forntor patterns lies in primitive gregariousncaa 
of the type just described. A second is the rcinfo?'ccmcnt of tlic clnld\s 
satisfaction in himself Liirough parental approval and encouragement, 
A third is afforded by his strong affections and powerful canalizations 
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upon bis parents and playmates, A fourth is dei'ivcd from bis intense 
need of support, his concern about others because he needs them. A 
fiftli lies in the mechanism of the primitive sympathy response (cf, 
pages 22 1 ff), wliich makes the distress of otlio-s pi'ccijii tn tc a response 
like that to liis own distress. Finally, over and above all these factors, 
there is the diffuse glow, or affection, or love, or "positive response" 
that the liealthy, non-frustrated child is ready to pour upon the world, 
which C. H. Cooley called "primitive Itindlmcss," 

These six principles would be siifTicicnt to accomit for a powerful 
tendency on the part of tlic child to treat the joys and distresses of 
otliers as if they wei’e his own. But this rause.s tlic following probleiii: 
Since sympathy i.s present and grow.s apace with tlicse contributing 
factors, why docs it fail? Wliy are clnldrcn sometiines unsympathetic? 
And why do they sometimos become less rather than more so month 
by inonch? Sucli questions give an opportunity to sltow in practice the 
clifferonce it makes whether the principle of donjinance is or la not 
used. The child turns suddenly from afTcctioniitc syinj)aihy to n 
violent hostility in winch every sympathetic element is lost, if the 
primitive processes upon wlucb his life depends arc interfered with 
because of a stomach-ache or adult interference. Generalized dis¬ 
turbances, organic oi' social, can produce a gonej'alized blockage of 
sympathy; the most syinpatlietic child may become eitlier sullen oj* 
violent, By the .same token, the enlargement of the world of happy 
contacts may generalize a sympathetic disposition, .so that such atti¬ 
tudes toward human beings and animals prevail in general without 
discrimination. Furthermore, symjiaihy shows itself so far as transfer 
of response h-om self to other is pos.sible. It sto])s wlien the similarity 
of self to Ollier is not evident, or when the principle of diffbrciuiation 
Ims stepped in (cf. page aOp) and made further generalizations 
impossible. "We'arc nice to the X's; wc hate the Y's." Tiie indi¬ 
vidual will con.sequctitly vary not only with rD£5pccL to the .specific 
people witli wliom he sympathizes, depending on nearness and dear¬ 
ness, but in the range of his sympathies. It i.s this range of sympathies 
that We shall treat below (page 8I0) under the liead of cooperative 
habits. Individual differences in organic make-up, notably those 
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expressed in liealtli and well-being, are important, but the rnajoi'duc 
toward understanding so important a trait is apparently the oppor¬ 
tunity given tlic clulcl to ti'ansfcr broadly to all hinds of people the 
early sympathetic i cspoiivscs of which children arc capable. 

As to the ego needs, we noted earlier dial canalization upon the 
self usually accoinj:ianie.s and augments most other ennalized responses; 
indeed, it often oversliadows in importance the wish or endeavor 
directed toward tlic external canalized object. At its simplest level 
this may ]nean that the value of tlicse outer objects lies chiefly 
in their enhancement of self-esteem or self-love, or in the protection of 
the self against injury or humiliation. The term prestige may be used 
very bi oadly to define this self-enhancing struggle; if no rigid concep¬ 
tion of class roles is involved, the term status will serve well. The 
quest for pvc«sligc in a competitive society like our cwjt usually proves 
to be a quest foi' acceptance, for full mcmbcivship a.s a peer, or, if it 
goes furtlicr, a cpicst for preeminence and the leailcr's role. 

There ajipcar to be ego needs of this sort in all sodeiics, but their 
intensity varies clearly with tlic culuiral situation, Among the Ai'apesli 
ofNew Guinea, accejitancc as a member of ilic group is apparently the 
sole desideratum; indeed, jwsilions of preeminence are avoided when 
possible, The Maori of New Zealand apparently considered it enough 
to be one of the horde identified with the leader, through whose 
prestige tlie individual's ego needs were vicariously satisfied. In the 
economically competitive societies, whether of the South Seas or the 
Mediterranean basin, class and family prestige arc augmented by 
individual prestige. 

Prestige is by no means always conveyed by economic success; the 
quest for gain may at times bring reproof, and many of the positions 
that cai'jy llie liighcsl status arc bestovvwl on those who liavc I'emoved 
tlicmselvcs from lire current economic competition. Nevertheless, the 
mainspring of the cultural insiltulion of prcstige-scGlung seems 
intimately j'olated to the quest for gain, and no one could possibly 
view the two needs in conjunction without suspecting a cogent and 
necessary relation between them. For the present we shall defer ai\y 
attempt to say (with the economic dcierminists) that competitive 
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economic institutions predetermine the prestige values of the various 
forms of success, or (with some of the psychoanaiysts) that tlie ego 
structure may itself be fundamental to economic as to other institu¬ 
tions. It is only necessary to insist here that tlie two needs, the need for 
gain and the need for prestige, arc psychologically as distinguishable 
ns are any two other needs; and that while the two bear an intimate 
relation in our own society, this is by no means true of all human 
cultural arrangements. 

A third need, however, has an intimate relation to both of these. 
This is the need for power. The need in a little child to dominate 
what threatens Jiim, to forestall attack—the security Jiecd—is inter¬ 
woven with joy in manipulation, control, and creation. Their 
interweaving in the various forms of striving for power takes place 
so early that we can say little about the components, their relative 
strengths and their mode of integration. Manipulation of material 
things must of course be included among the activity tlrivcs; but it 
is evident very early that manipulation occuns not only for the sake of 
being active, but for the fun of seeing the emerging product, as the 
child draws, models, or puts together objects which delight him. Ilia 
difFusc infantile writhings have been replaced by organized control of 
' the environment; the ego underlies, or perhaps we should say the ego 
is this organized control of the environment (cf. page fi23). Me is 
soon busy also in manipulating and controlling people, both for the 
primitive manipulative satisfactions and for the fun of the end product, 
the dramatic scene or specific play group which for one reason or 
another he wants to set up. The power need in all its richness is evi¬ 
dent enough in the three-ycar-old. 

It is usually assumed in discussions of our competitive society that 
the power need and the prestige need arc the same. But the ihree-ycar- 
old can teach us a great deal on this point. There arc many types of 
passive enjoyment of prestige situations, as when a child suns him¬ 
self in die admii'ing gaze of those whose comments on a new toy or 
suit give him momentaiy status. Often the prestige need becomes 
deeply ingrained, and in many such people the efforts at mastery or 
power arise merely as devices for the achievement of prestige satis- 
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faction. One overpowers one's playmates not because of aggression or 
sadism, but as a means to aciiicving the resulting prestige of the victor. 
On the other hand, many children care far more for power than for 
status; they exj^and their imnipulativc tendencies to a point that 
involves the outright control of others, without seeming to care iji 
theleastaboiittheprestige attached thoreto; their enjoyment ofbeing 
the power behind the throne may in time be so completely adequate 
that their identity avS individuals is lost. So among adults, one (piickly 
spots the political boss whose satisfaction is almost a pure exploita¬ 
tion of 23owej*j and the mmiy professors and ministers wlio care inLich 
less for gain and power than for pure prestige, 

Just as llie prestige need and the gain need are in time woven 
together and almost assimilated to each other, so in our society the 
power need lends to integrate with the olltcr two, Individuals mani¬ 
festing one of ilicse need.s but not the otlier two are liccidcdly ijuer- 
esting; but to most i)crso[is most of the time the (piu.st for a “better 
position" means their simultaneous elevation to a po.siiion of greater 
gain, gi’eater power, and greater jn’estige, l're(|uenily the stimuli 
for any one of the three touch oil' all three Logetliej'. There may be 
fiojnething a little dcc])er than tins, an actual fits/ou of the various 
wants along the linc.s already discitsscd (jwge.s SD /f.); e.g., men 
may comijetc for all three without tltc body's making a sliarp dis¬ 
tinction in Leiiiis of three i^hysiological mechanisms, Ilcncc it may 
prove sociologically more accurate, in connection with certain cul¬ 
tures, to speak of a competitive society than of the specific types of 
competition for tlie three goals involved. For ifu/wu/ml analysis, 
however, it is frequently imi)ortant to specify the areas in which the 
individual vehemently competes and those in which he is relatively 
or absolutely indifferent. In many a satisfying job these social needs 
combine well with .sensory and activity satisfaction—the forester 
who loves the woods—and all may c(»inbine willi ilie ego needs 
(Chapter 20 ) based on a picture of the self. 

But as we .siiall sec later in more detail (Ciiaplcvs 32 ff.), there is a 
huge difference between limited and unlimited demands, between a 
"fair share" wliich is socially defined and a free-for-all competition 
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for what one can get. In all societies Itnown to us, tlie individual craves 
to be accepted, need.s self-respect; he needs a modicum of material 
goods and of power over his own environment. These demand.s, how¬ 
ever, can be easily satisfied; and when they arc satisfied, the balance 
of his life may be governed by a philosophy of "live and let live." But 
in certain societies the demands for gain, power, and prestige arc so 
organized that success feeds upon success, and no bounds are set on 
the expanding empire to which these demands may lead. This may be 
contrasted with Nehru's statement regarding India: “An attempt was 
made to prevent the joining together of lionor, powei', and wealth." 
To this theme of individual organization we shall return in Chapters 
19 and following, when the development of the individual outlook 
and point of view has been considered. 



11. Tile World of Symbols 

PERSONALITY didcrcnccs are in large incnsurc individual dif¬ 
ferences In response lo symbols. A word, a gCvSture, a nod symbolize 
different things to different people. Two children in the sandbox live 
in two differciit worlds; two men bcliind roll-top desks respond utterly 
differently to the same appeals for charitable contributions. 

Yet we liave told only half the story when we say that individuals 
respond differently to different symbols. People cai'iy around within 
them their own S 3 'nibols; their own inner eiie.s keep them oriented 
to dislaiu objects, These devices for oriciuing to objects not pliysically 
]))'csoiit liavc bee)) clarincd by experiineiiLs on llic "delayed jx'.sponse," 
A light; for example, i.s exposed above a door that lend,s a small cliilil 
to a toy; there are otlicr doors, unlightcd, ihiit do not, lie learjis by 
trial and error that it is only the lighted door tliat takes him to the 
toy, Ileia tlici\ restrained while tlic light is expo.scd, and for an inter¬ 
val afterit has becia extinguished; but on being releavsed he makes for 
the right door, I lo chooacs it correctly, although there is no light now 
to guide him. 

In a delayed response, a response to objects after they have ceased 
to act on the .senses, "representative factors" within the organism 
guide its conduct appropriately and bring it into contact again with the 
goal object. The object has left something behind, a trace, a tissue 
inodilication in the organism, and to this residual trace a response is 
made as if the original object were still present. The .^lability of 
these inner cues which malniain or vcinslaic ndjustnient varies greatly 
with the .specie.s, and among human individuals. A cmulilioned moloi* 
readiness, or motor .set, of the body is often sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose; a verbal symbol may be subslituicd for or combined with it; a 
visual schema may be iiUrodiiccd, especially when the kinesthetic or 
verbal pattern, strung along in time, would be eumbcrsonic as coni- 
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pared with a visual “map" portraying the whole situation at once. 
Tlie important thing is that such inner schcinatn, whether fully visual, 
or fully kinesthetic (as in certain painters studied by Gallon), arc as 
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distinctive of the Individual as arc his expressive movcineni.s, Gallon 
published a number of examples of the ways in which people visualize 
numbers. The accompanying illustration shows the ‘‘number form'' 
of a person wlio started with the numbers as they appear on the 
clock face. 

life goes on, people develop more and more internal symbolic 
activity of this type, activity that refers to the world with which they 
deal; the personal world is largely comprised of the idiom of these 
personal systems of symbolism, The stuff of such symbolism proves, in 
most people, to be largely patterns of wwds acquii'ed early and con¬ 
stantly cnriclied and complicated through use in a wider and wider 
variety of situations. It becomes necessary, then, to look more closely 
at words, nnd to consider them first of all simply as conditioned motor 
responses, for it is in this form that they first appear. 

The Acquisition or Language 

Among the infant's effector mechanisms which arc active a large 
part of the time—partly because of external stimulation, partly 
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because shifts occur in inner tensions—must be mentioned the vocal 
cordSj the resjiiratory imisc^es, and tlic muscles tliat alter the shape 
and position of the lipa, tongue, and soft palate. A blow, a flash of 
]ig;l)t, or a hunger jjnng may bring forth a \vhim])ei* or a nionn; a rus¬ 
tling sound or a gentle touch may give ri.se to a gurgle. Dozens of 
sounds and hundreds of .sound combination.s, at fii‘st utterly witliout 
symbolic value, arc made during the first few weeks of life. 

The sounds arc in general more likely to occur in active than in 
quiescent state.s, and they tend, without the infant’s knowing how, to 
be followed by jnorc or less consistent results. Some tend to bring 
one kind of result, others another. Sounds that are made very easily 
and frequently (e.g., the "ma" whicli results from the ojicning of the 
lips when brea tiling out) may be rather uniformly found to bring 
similar results—for example, inatcnwl attention—all over the 
earth, apparently because the person ncarc.st at hand appropriates 
this coiiimoii rciicatablc syllabic as a naiiic for lier.sclf, In most cases, 
however, the sounds bring diftbrcni results in dilfcrent placc.s, Each 
diilcl must make many responses until lie hits u])on one whicli leads 
to tension-reducing results; ultimately lie actjuivc-s a speech pattern 
which, like otlicr motor patterns, is the end jiha.sc of a long process 
of elimination and lixution, a whiuling-olf process which Icavc-s at 
last one satisfying pattern. Tlic same is true of word combination.^. 
At first, word.s tumble out, but one pattern brings better results than 
another; "trial-and-crror,’' as in many other learning siluations. 

Tlte process i.s socially controlled at every stage. It is not enough 
that the child makes himself understood; he must talk like one of us. 
The slightest ridicule acts as social pressure; and if not the adults, at 
least the older cldldrcii in the group will see to it lliaL baby talk, or 
any kind of "funny" talk (rchilivc to what is expected at a given age), 
achieves unsatisfactory rcsuU.s for llic speaker. Baby talk may be per¬ 
petuated by older brothcr.s or sisters who think it cute, in spite of 
adult effort to remove it; but it is usually cUminated as the child trios 
to meet the standard-s of 'Talking right" which the adults’ correc¬ 
tions imply. So far is the .social control of childliood speech carried 
that, in tlic matter of accent, adults learning a foreign language 
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cannot compete at nil with the little cliild's phonetics. Tlie adult, 
having learned one way, would have to work long and hard with 
every position of the speech organs to i^ronounce tlie new language 
correctly; there is no such^rMs/we on liim to break the existing habits 
of articulation and organization. 

Moreover, early in this babbling or bubbling stage, tlie infant 
imitates himself, echoes and reecliocs a fortuitous combination 
(page 221): and similarly edioes what others say. If they arc doing 
something while they name the act, ihe sounds used by the child come 
to be the means of making the act occur again (a very reasonable form 
of "magic"). 

More or less simultaneously with these ]>roce.sse.s of acquiring 
active language, the child encounters verbal symbols uttered by other 
persons and embedded in contexts of things and act.s, so that tJie 
verbal symbol comes to stand for die thing or act; this is Jmssive 
language. Wlten looking at a ball he hears "ball"; while eating, he 
Ijcars the woi’d "eating." Tlie word becomes a symbol fo}‘ t)ic object 
or act; the words of other.? can now set going llie action patterns tied 
to them. One say.? to tlic infant, "'Where i.s your ball?” and he starts 
hunting for it. In time the action patterns arc abbreviated and appear 
only as inner adjustments, preparations, localized primarily in the 
appropriate muscles. Indeed, the meaning of a woi-d appears to lie 
pai'tly in such motor adjustments (cf. page QOti ); the little child Imows 
what a ball is partly because when it is mentioned his hand tends to 
clutch, his arm to throw. The behaviorist liypoLhesis that a trace of 
such action patterns remains ever after may well be correct. 

Tlirough the delayed response, the child comes also to be able to 
sustain verbal reactions to, and thus to make contact willi, an object 
after it disappears; he says the woixl over to hiin.self, An infant 
whose ball had rolled out ofsiglitinaintaincd lier orientation to it by 
saying "ball" repeatedly until she had crawled around an obstacle 
and rediscovered it. As the child grows, he can for longer and longer 
pejiods maintain sucli symbolic contact with tilings not present. Tiic 
residual trace of the object, perhaps hi the form of an image, may 
serve this purpose; the maintenance of set toward a distant object 
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appears in mOvSt cases to depend upon postural (kinesthetic) and other 
iion-vei*bal factors as well, but as a rule cither the utterance of the 
word or its scheinatic iiuier rclienrsal is a nccessaiy conditioned stimu¬ 
lus for adjustment to or jHirsiiit of liic absent object, The true dif¬ 
ference between man and other animals in responding to things that 
do not act on the vsenses is in large part a matter of words. Even with 
the two-year-old child, the wonl for anything he wants is likely to 
recur jiusL as it will with the adult who Ims lost Ins way or his w.itcli, 
Tiie verbal elements do indeed appear to be superposed upon a deeper 
constancy of muscular orientation whicli accompanies and enhances the 
appearance of words, Hut the more complex the adjustment to a dis¬ 
tant object the less adequate is kinesthetic oricniaLion and the greater 
is the reliance upon the use of words. If there arc two or more absent 
objects, the two may be symbolically joined or related, and reflec¬ 
tive thought lias begun. 

There is, however, inucli individuality nil tliese a.'spects of 
speech. This appears first in the .shape and strength and tissue relations 
of the organic responses, Jii.st as the physical .structure of the "roller" 
canary gives liiin a definite "lone" that dUfci’S somewhat from that of 
the "chucking" ennury, tlic vocal apparatus of the child is distinctive 
in the carlie.st weck.s. Individuality of voice is recognized even when 
experimenters seek comnion (pinlitics appropriate to common external 
pressui'cs, Moj'covcr, llic intensity, pitch, timbre, and time relations 
vary not only with .structure but with llic energies, the rliytluns of 
expression; tlie voice total becomes "self-cxpressivc" (Cliaptcr 27). 
Tlie selection of one of several possible words, the arrangement of 
words in any one of several pos.siblc ways, become evideiU marks of 
individuality a.s soon a.*; the cliilcl passes beyond the one-vvoi'd sen¬ 
tence. Each child acquires language in hi.s own wa}’, .some by precise 
acquisition of .specific words later strung together, otiier.s by imitating 
the rhythm of adult phra.ses fir.st, ilicu approximating the ariicuhiLion 
more and more until somctlung is recognized by the adults. Idio¬ 
syncrasies of pronunciation, cniplia.sia, piira.sing, continue to be 
dramatic tlii'ough the prc-.scliool ycai's. Even at two and thi’ce, 
vocabiilai'ies differ greatly. Between three and six, vocabulary may 
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be an especially revealing clue; some children frequently use feeling- 
tone words which are never used by others. Even at college age it is 
possible to formulate a picture of personality comparable to wlmt is 
available through formal projective testa (cf. Chapter 28) by sys¬ 
tematic analysis of language patterns. The amount of social styliza¬ 
tion in all this is great enough to pcrinil “placing” people by their 
dialect and conversational style, but not enough to prevent recogniz¬ 
ing individuals spealdng over the telephone or the I'adio. Even more 
important is the individualized mode of using the inner symbolic 
apparatus to define the different worlds which are real to differ¬ 
ent persons (e.g., in phantasy); to this we shall return at a later 
point. 


The Eetention of Symdomc Ei.kments 

If wc arc dealing with configurations of both stimuli and responses, 
we shall expect some conditioned responses to be preserved much 
longer than others. The extinction rates depend upon Llm intensity and 
frequency of exercise, but perhaps mo.st of nil u])on the degree to 
which a muscle-action pattern is restricted to a specific siLiiationj so 
that it is free fioin tlic extinction effects induced by oilier liabits 
(cf, page iflO), The more widely the action pattern is used, the likelier 
the general plienoincna of interference. For example, as one forgets 
nonsense syllables largely through the interference Lo which they 
arc subjected, so he loses muscular action patterns in proportion to 
their involvement in a variety of situations, i.e., the development of 
inliibition through dominance. Kcspoii.scs like skating or pedaling and 
balancing .a bicycle, which are used specifically in very specilic 
sitLiatlons, arc notoriously long lived and require minimal reinforce¬ 
ment. Verbal patterns which shift with the needs of life, such as 
memorized street addressc.s or the vocabulary of a foreign language, 
are notoriously .sliort lived, WemigliLcoiisequently expect to fijid that 
the higher and more complex symbolic life would be obliterated 
when not constantly reinforced. 

But there must be some other principle at work, because motor 
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and visceral I'cspoiises to words, and word responses to word stimuli, 
appear to be extinguished less rapidly than similar responses of non¬ 
verbal jnatcrial. Razran found that conditioned salivary responses 
to words liad a longer life than comparable responses to nonsense 
syllables; many a vvcll-lcarncd poem or Bible passage may come back 
after yeai's of disuse, despite the fact that the constituent words have 
occurred in a tliousand situations and have had abundant opportunity 
to produce interference. At least two factors are probably important 
in giving language such a favored position. First, it is human; being 
producetl by the modulation of the luiman voice, it has more appeal 
than most oilier things. This may be a partial explanation of Harold 
BurtL's findings. He read Greek verse aloud to Ins infant son; when 
the boy was eight yeans old (with no reliear.sal and of course no 
"use” of tiie inaieriai tm his pan) he learned tills nialerial significanLly 
faster than he did another Greek pa.ssage used as control malcrial. 
Second, in all probability the verbal systems which are constantly 
reinforced by being used in life situations as keys to major tasks, 
duties, and value are strengthened and come to constitute an impor¬ 
tant part of tlic coi‘c of personality, whereas die interconnections of 
words wliicli arc not thus reinforced are subject to ojdinary extinc¬ 
tion. Moreover, dcejily ingrained attitudes, vset.s toward word.s as 
menningfiil sounds, seem to give them a special advantage (cf. page 
269). 

A further clue to the importance of language is to be found in 
experimental tests of tiie psychoanalytic hypotheses about tlie 
tendency to forget symbolic material. Thus when shocks were 
administered in connection with certain words, and the accompany¬ 
ing galvanic responses were studied, conditionings were established 
which outlived Jueinory for tlic words; the nialerial was cofisciansly 
but not Qi'gnjiicdJly forgolten. It is quilc possible that otlier facLons, 
such a.s repres.don, arc at work hero, resulting in .splitting or di.9fi'ociaL- 
ing^ the person into two more or less UKlcpcndenlsystcjiis (page 326). 
It is also possible that rcpre.wioii itself may piove to be a special case 
of interfei'encc between symbolic activities. Paralleling this experi- 

^ A dlacusaion of various kinds of dissociation appears on pp. <^7 (T, 
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merit is unlimited clinical evidence as to the extraordinarily abiding 
value wliich conditionings, especially to words, may Irave, even in 
the face of the individual's testimony tliat tlie situations occasioning 
them never occurred. 

The mechanism just described doCvS, however, sliow considerable 
individual differences. It is possible that these differences obtain 
with reference not only to the retention of symbolic responses but 
to the capacity of the individual to function as two more or 
less independent, dissociated systejns, as a result of repj-ession, 
The greater the dissociation, we may suppose, the greater the 
discrepancy between conscious remembrance and physiological 
retention. 

This mechanism may be apartlal clue to the clinical fact of “trauma." 
A disturbing incident is not put aside or forgotten; it continues to 
make trouble—indeed it may do so even when completely forgotten, 
A child who has been forbidden to play in tlie water and disobeys, with 
disastrous consequences, forgets the incident yet is disturbed there¬ 
after whenever she hears running water. Triiuniatlc situations of fear, 
guilt, and humiliation appear particularly liltcly to encounter inter¬ 
ference at the symbolic or conscious level, i.e., to be non-attendEd to 
or even forcibly Itepl out of consciousness, yet they may enjoy ex¬ 
traordinary longevity as troublemakers. Perhapswe arc dealing here, in 
some of the more extreme cases, with the actual maintenance of iin- 
striped-muscle tension of the type mentioned earlier as autonomic 
locking, or we may be dealing with a sensiiization of such tissues which 
permanently lowers thresholds for their fresh activation upon sub¬ 
jection to a new disturbance. Neither of these hypotheses is absolutely 
required by tlie evidence, howcvci*, and in many cases of trauma they 
are out of place. The traumatized individual docs not ordinarily carry 
Ills trauma actively with him in all situations, nor do the tissues react 
as if they were thus sensitized in a general promiscuous fashion. On 
the contrary, when certain specific situations are presented analo¬ 
gous to those of the original fear or humiliation, the tissues arc 
thrown into their original state of upheaval; the phenomenon is like a 
full-fledged normal conditioned response. This looks much less like 
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autonomic locking or sensitization than like physiological retention 
of an action pattern tlirough sheer intensity and because of the impor¬ 
tant fact that inlerjcrence with it—in other rvorth, extinction—has not 
occniredi the trauma persists because there has been no recondition¬ 
ing (page ati'l'). This in turn occurs because the trauma is an isolated 
response system, funclionally dissociated from tl\c person's main 
activities, as is attested by his inability to recall the conditions of its 
origin. Pocketed olF, it cannot be directly readied by tlie recondition¬ 
ing situation (cf. page 197). 

Yet the symbol that is the key to the trauma may at any moment 
rearouse the visceral and striped-muscle components and keep the 
trouble going. Anderson's little girl, friglitened at twenty-one months 
by a dog, Illustrates die process well. For nearly a year after tlie 
friglueniiigepisodc, she seemed to be practically vvitliDUt animal fenj-s. 
lit thirty months she had a nightmare about a dog; and during the 
next few days she was, for the first time in a year, terrified by dogs. 
Tlie ‘'spontaneous recovery" of the fear re.spmisc in the dream did 
indeed bear a relation to a dog encountered during the preceding day, 
old pattci-iis being reacdvatal. They could liardly have been reacti¬ 
vated, however, had not the symbolic life maintained them, And 
ajiparcntly it was tlie .symbols that started the trouble again; the 
objective waking situation did not notably reexciie the fear. We 
shall attempt later (psigc 201) to indicate why the symbolic life 
must ncce.s.sarily lead back coirslaiitly to the past, digging up and 
exploiting not only past joys but past distresses. Hcj-e it is ijnpor- 
tant only to show that the conditioned patterns upon wlVich early 
per.sonality sti'uclure depends arc often of a symbolic type which not 
only complicates the simplest physiological I'csponsc.s but often mani¬ 
fests dominance in relation to them, even to tire degree of interfering 
actively with tlieir execution. 

Ilighei-order conditiojiing (page 22‘1’) probably exists in most 
children two or three years of age without l)cncfiL of verbal symbols, 
but mo.si learning of this order of complexity appears to depend upon 
mediation of words. Indeed, much that passes for liighcr-order con¬ 
ditioning is simple first-order verbal conditioning. Suppose, for 
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example, that the pairing of metronome with sugar lump produces 
salivary response to the metronome. Next the pairing of coloi' wheel 
with metronome produces salivary rc.sponse to the color wheel. This 
may look like second-order conditioning. But in most such instances 
of whicli we have direct Imowledgc, the stimulus twice removed from 
the original stimulus, c.g., color wliecl, even when first presented 
instigates a verbal I'eference to the metronome and a verbally 
expressed expectation of sugar lumps, and consequently may be 
directly linked (first-order conditioning) witii the sugar lump. Lan¬ 
guage is the supreme method of making suchshortcuLs, andit islikely 
that it is far more often .in in.struinent for such concatenation of con¬ 
ditioning than a true vehicle of higlicr-ordcr conditioning. If human 
beings could easily establish and retain conditionings of t])c second 
and third order (or even, as one Russian study asserts, of the tenth 
and eleventh), it is hard to see why the linguistic sU'ucturc should be 
so all-pervasivc and so utterly necessary in most human acts of any 
degree of complexity; die linguistic structure serves perfectly to 
reduce such complex situations quickly to first-order conditionings, 
Some non-verbal conditioning of a higher order, we have sug¬ 
gested, probably does exist in early childliood, and if so there is 
probably more of it in the adult. But its role appears to be of minor 
importance as compared with the role of the deeply ingrained verbal 
conditionings which, though of the first order, aviso under circum¬ 
stances requiring the establishment of a connection between responses 
that in themselves arc not easily held together. Thus, when a trans- 
fen'ed conditioned response fails, as when one tries to use an old Jiabit 
in a new situation (c g., "wliich kind of skeleton key would fit this 
lock?") he verbalizes the point of similarity between the old situation 
and the new; if verbalization fails, transfer may fEiil, In tlie aerial 
ordering of .'icts, moreover, lie resorts constantly to verbal cement in 
order to guarantee the proper timing of the sequence (e.g., opening a 
locker combination, he says to himself, "twice around to the right and 
then stop at sixteen”). The verbal response, then, is set up in rela¬ 
tion to one element and as a regular antecedent or conditioned stimulus 
for the next. The intervening verbal element may often drop out* 
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just QS, in any scries of links in a motor paLtern, some of them may be 
drojjjicd because of ll7e adequacy of a new clement A to activate not 
only B but C and even D. But on the slightest failure, the omitted 
verbal elements reappear and are relied upon. 

For all these reasons, there is every cause to be slceptlcal regarding 
the frcqucnLly encountered assertions ihaL personality traits at the 
verbal level are unrelated to the deeper personal orientation, regard¬ 
less of wlietlier tlicsc assertions are based on a disparagement of 
conscious life or on cultural cmjdiasis on the value of language as a 
means of evasion or escape, It is indeed true that the particular words 
used arc often irrelevant or evasive; but it does not follow from tliis 
tliat all words are irrelevant or evasive. Language may be given man 
"to conceal his thoughts," but by this very process it liberates and 
puts into circulation other thouglits; symbols control one’s own con¬ 
duct and that of otlici‘5 just as much when used an uncxpecLcd or 
luifiuniiiar context as when u.scd in the most naive communication. 
It is the symbolic life tluit gives rise to lire need of evasion or escape; 
lienee to di.q>arflge the symbolic elements bt^•olncs meaningless. 

It is not true that the world of .symbols and the world of action are 
difTcrent worlds, or that dissociation lifts the individual from the 
beliavioral world into a non-behavioral world. Even tlic rigidity of the 
catatonic, who lives in a world apart, i.s beliavior—and behavior with 
distinct .social implications, by way orprotc.st and the construction of 
an alternative world. Tlie world of symbols comes from the world of 
action and returns constantly to the world of action. If it fails to do so, 
even its lough fiber yields to die extinction principle, The fact that 
extinction is so .slow and so difficult is one more bit of testimony to tlie 
intensity with which llie symbolic world fuses on all sides with the 
behavioral woi'ld, one more reason why personality as conscious 
system and personality a.s action system never really drift apart, 
never exhibit iiltimalc dissociation. Under oi'dinary conditions of 
social living, .symbol and act bear about the same relation as the right 
and left hand in the execution of such tasks as sweeping or ahovcling, 
wliere one incmbc]', the more skiliriil, dircets and limits activity and 
the other does more of the muscular work. The differentiation is of 
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course sharper than it is between right and left under most normal 
conditions, but reciprocity of word and act is the rule. 

Since outer stimuli arc presented in temporal order, the words 
which become conditioned to them tend likewise to be linked in 
temporal order; the words “On your mark—get set—cor¬ 
respond to a necessary and irreversible outer sequence. Consequently 
the words themselves arc soon linked in this order; the words “on 
your mark’' become a conditioned stimulus for tlie utterance of “get 
set"; “get set” is a conditioned stimulus for the word “go," But even 
more important in the temporal linkage of words is their cultural 
ordering. In English, aii adjective expressing color precedes its noun; 
in French, it follows. The important thing is the sequence of experi¬ 
ence as ordered in the learner. 

The principle of dominance, as we saw it in the extinction of 
children's fcai's (page 197), appears to apply to vei’bnl conditionings 
in competition with other verbal conditionings, and to verbal rc.sponscs 
in relation to overt bcliavior responses. Otic word crushes another as 
one act crushes another, and often enough a word crushes an act. It 
is in fact characteristic of words to dominate acts, both in the sense 
that a word overtly or implicitly uttered liberates one act and pre¬ 
vents the occurrence of anoiiier, and also in the sense that each word 
gives rise, in the associative stream, to one word rather than to 
another competing word, depending upon the dynamics of dominance. 
Words are examples of interfering responses of tlic type mentioned 
above. It is Jones’ rather than Long’s principle (page 20 1 ) that is 
involved, The presence of one associative link involves the impossi¬ 
bility of another at the same instant; and if the two occur together 
often enough, the second potential link drops out, is cxtingui.'ihcd. 

If a human subject is conditioned to a word—if he salivates when 
the word “beU" is pronounced because it has regularly been fol¬ 
lowed by a mini drO|5—he salivate to a comparable degree wlien 
the word “ball” or “bill” is pronounced? On formal physiological 
grounds we might expect so; if dogs salivate 10 drops per minute to a 
tuning fork at 256 vibrations, they may salivate 6 d]’ops to a fork at 
260 vibrations. The physical resemblance between stimuli should 
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lead to some physical resemblance in response. The evidence from 
human conclRioning, however, suggests Uiat similarity in the sound of 
words is of minor, often negligible, importance, But if a person who 
is trained to t)iG wal’d ''bcli” hears the word "gong" or "ring," which 
lias no phonetic element.^ in common with "bell," he sliovvs consider¬ 
able salivary response, comparable indeed w that which appears to the 
training word itself. This response to incaning.s as contrasted with 
formal physical similarities is called scmanLic conditioning. 

Because .salivatioji is .subject to complex central factors, it is con¬ 
ceivable that immediately upon the impact of the word "gong" or 
"ring," associations with the subvocal word "bell" are activated 
which in turn initiate salivation. This would reduce semantic condition¬ 
ing to two consecutive conditionings. It will be valuable, therefore, to 
explore tlii.s further along two lines: first, by u.'iing a revS’ponse that is 
more nearly at llie reflex level (c.g., not subject to-voluntary control), 
such as tlie galvanic shin reflex; second, by using young children 
whose as.sociaiive mechanisms are at lea.st ccm.siderably simpler than 
those of adults, 11 . V. Uies.s ha.*! recently obtained semantic conditlon- 
ingof tlie galvanic .ddn reflex with children at all ages throughout the 
elcinoniiiry scliooi period. In the case of the younger children, the 
opportunity for intervening verbal associations—thinking of the word 
used in the original conditioning series—is reduced, This does not, 
however, rule out tfic possibility that any word heard, e.g,, "gong," 
will excite a pattern of inner lespoiisw wliich overlaps with the one 
aroused by the conclilioncd stimulus already used, e.g., bell. Hence, 
when a conditioned response to "bell" has been e.stabUshed, "gong" 
will call it forth in wliolc or in part. (Cf. the discussion of conditioned 
responses on page 22't' in connection with Munroc's work.) The 
possibi]itic.s here are enormous and call for much more I'eseaich. 

PlIUM OOTKIl TO iNNCn SPUKCII 

A word impressing the car leads to the little child's repetition of the 
same word, or of another word, in accoixlance with dominant motor 
sets (page 20J), Since words are being consolidated as the instni- 
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ments of wants, the words whicli are conditioned to the want situa¬ 
tion soon become dominant, and sheer repetition of the stimulus word 
is replaced by the use of speech in the service of major needs. Speech 
comes to serve these needs as well as, or better than, the earlier non¬ 
verbal techniques. Social intercourse as seen in the nursery school 
shifts from the non-verbal level of smiles, looks, pats, and shoves to 
"Can IP" "What's your name?" "Don't do tlmtl" The friendly or 
quizzical or hostile attitude of the questioner predisposes to the 
arousal of an appropriate attitude (conditioned to this specific 
approach), and the "Sure," "Wliat’s yours?" or "Why not?" answer 
comes back. 

But the words spoken overtly arc often clumsy and give away too 
much; so they are in time subdued, truncated, converted to whispers. 
Accoi'ding to Lorlmei”’s observations, they may sink, at five or six 
years, from inaudible whispers to "inner speech"—which con still 
be caught at times by devices that measure lip, tongue, anti other 
speech tensions. Perhaps the muscular components sometimes drop 
out altogether, only a cortical action patient remaining, Tlie iinpoi'- 
tant thing for personality organization, liowevcr, is not tlieir locus 
(in the speech mechanism or cortex, or both), but their continued 
capacity, as words, to initiate other words and to carry on the stream of 
inner speech, the scaffolding of thought, and hence at any appropriate 
moment to initiate overt action. One is forever signaling to himself. 

If wc could know the entire activity stream of an adult, including 
the role of inner speech in this stream, we would, according to the 
hypotltesis, find nearly every emotion, nearly every overt act, trace¬ 
able in some measure to an inner conditioning in which verbal ele¬ 
ments play a vital role. Wc must here gratefully borrow a formula¬ 
tion which, though undoubtedly oversimplified, has an immense value 
in the conceptualization of the inner symbolic proce.sscs, William 
Jame.s gave us the classic conception of a "sti'cain of thouglu" (mov¬ 
ing forwai'd with a centrJil impetus, but with a thousand eddies and 
whirlpools), and J. B. Watson, with his "activity stream," puts 
tliis into behavior terms. Effector responses, Wat.son suggested, are 
of three varieties! (i) the responses of the viscera, comprising 
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unstriped muscles and glands, which we shall call F\ (2) the sldllecl 
and unskilled movements of the striped muscles, especially skilled 
manual movements, called M\ (3) the skilled movements of the larynx 
and the entire speech aj>paratus, designated L. In terms of this schema, 
the activity stream of the individual appears as a complicated cross- 
flow of these responses, connected to each other by their conditionings. 
Late on a summer morning I sit thinking (ii) of going swimming; 



the noon whistle blows, so I realize timt tiiei-e isn’t time (La) and 
am irritated ( Vi). I start shaving (Mi), sliout (L^) to my brother to 
get dressed. Soon I am reading the newspaper (Lc), am elated {Vj) 
to see that the lied Sox won, and with pencil in hand start excitedly 
to figure out how soon they can reach first place (the response jmt- 
tern VMLi). 

The advantages of the accompanying figure (adapted from Watson) 
in schematizing the a'ossjioiv of influences which go on simultaneously 
with ^^QJonvar(l flow arc evident at a glance, It will be noted that 
without the principle of dominance the scheme will not work; to each 
laryngeal response there are many other laj'yngeal responses, and a 
host of visceral and iiianualrcsj)onscs,ready to jump into activity—the 
words would jumble, the acts would clash, the emotions would be n 
mincemeat of confusion. The normal course of thought, feeling, or 
action is hici'archical, integrated, unidirectional, simply because a 
configural stimulus brings out a configural response, cither an old 
one that occuri'cd before in that configuration or a now one represent¬ 
ing a liierarcliy of compatible doininaiil features. Without synergy, 
compatibility, there would be no dominance; and without compatibility 
among the potential action patterns there could be no integrated total 
by which the personality could be recognized either by another or by 
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itself. There must be organization at every instant. The cross section 
of the stream, aa well as its forward flow, is organized. In tlii.s impor¬ 
tant respect it is entirely unlike a stream. There arc no real cro.ss- 
sections, no slices, any more than there is a static balance. If we must 
think of slices, they must be organized slices which inclt iuLo adjacent 
slices; the forward flow is not the flow of particles, but llie gradually 
sliifting equilibrium tliat achieves new organization momentarily. 

The activity stream, thus interpreted, is one of the major con¬ 
ceptions of personality available today. It gives a sense of unity, a 
reasonable completeness. And the principle holds enormous research 
implications, In particular, a great deal which at first sight secin.9 
attributable primarily to .subtle or unknown external .stimulation now 
appears to be referable to internal stimulation, to sliglit shifting 
muscular tensions, to inner cues that act as conditioned stimuli to 
further inner responses or to overt responses. The vitally impcn’Lant 
role of kiiiesthcsis, muscular circuit.^, postural and symbolic cues is 
suggested. Man differs, indeed, from all otlier animals in being I'cla- 
tively free of direct depcitdcncc on immediate cxteimal stiinuliition. 
Through his inner sy.stcm of rc.sponsc.s, he can adjust to wluit is absent 
in apace, and plan for what is vcmole in lime. He lives in a symbolic 
world. Though some of his symbols arc visual or auditoiy image.s, 
many arc proprioceptive; civilized man is in considerable degree a 
proprioceptive animal. 

While this proprioceptive machinery is being cslablislied in the 
child, its components and its gradual progress toward organization 
can be observed. And thougli we should again note that the adult may 
manage to make many such responses by means of unaided cortical 
processes (cf. page 260), .such processes must, for all that, bear the 
mark of tlieir original proprioceptive form. Though Watson was 
certainly wrong in playing down the imporluncc of cortical elements 
in the adult, wc must empha.sizc that what the "motor men" of 1900 
(the early students of the relation of action to consciousness) did 
to bring psychology closer to evolutionary biology by stressing 
complete acts, Watson continued to do by stressing the enormous 
significance of the symbolic apparatus residing in the proprioceptive 
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system and by showing the role of the conditioned response in the 
establishment of this apparatus. 

LSynibols, then, become inner cues to action. Tl\c outer symbols 
used by society have been “internalized,'' “intcriorized.’’ Since sym¬ 
bols are definite organic cveiiLs with a definite locus in a functional 
context, they act as precipitating and organizing agencies, precipitat¬ 
ing in that they initiate action, and organizing in that they vsimultane- 
ovisly or successively control a number of responses, They arc them¬ 
selves tension systems, and eacli one of them arouses the tension system 
of an act or of another symbol. Just as the symbol arises when its 
associated need state appears (Sanford’s hungry subjects give more 
"free associations” relating to food than do his satiated subjects), so 
it may, when once active, inlliaic need slates; lliius one’s mouth waters 
at the mention or thouglit of beefsteak. Two-way associations of this 
sort are found even in simple motor conditioning; and in the case of 
speech they arc omnijn‘e.scnt. 

We have seen that the individual actpiires words as he has need of 
them, ami that, once acquired, they can pcrj)ctualc and elaborate a 
need, or divide it into a cluster of distinct related needs, as one docs in 
planning an a])potizing meal or a program of music, The symbolic 
oi'ganization of the pcr.son bccomcvS both a key to, and a factor in the 
further .sliaping of, his personality organization. Much of this is 
exemplified in the frcc-chain a.ssocinlion inctliod. In a subject who is 
overwhelmed by a given mood or dominating idea, any chance word 
touches off a series of terms which may at first appear to move at ran¬ 
dom but whicli soon revert to the arca of his preoccupation. The word 
"chair” brought the following sequence from a man brooding over the 
wan chair, table, operation, wound, bleed, transfusion, cell, prison, 
captive, camp, Himmler, torture, death, catastrophe, accident, slip, 
dress, neat, nurse, hOvSpital, etc. In a subject of Luria's who had been 
hypnoLized and told that slic would think of birds upon awakening, 
tlie following cliain appeared; winter, jackdaw, sparrow, eagle, clc. 
A subject who had been told under hypno.sls iliat he would make up a 
story when he awoke told the following; "Here in our village was a 
factory, and near it stood a house. Tliere we met, played, and from the 
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fields came the songs of nightingales." (He did not remember the 
instructions given him in hypnosis; the mental set operated "uncon¬ 
sciously.") Just as a. specific set induced by the experimenter can con¬ 
trol tlie association, so the mood guides the association stream; 
typically, a minute or two of free association brings the subject back 
several times to the center of stress. Unconscious stresse.s, as in the 
free association of the psychoanalysts, appear to operate here as do 
the dispositions closer to the level of introspection. From sequences 
and recurrences such as these, we can observe tlic superficial play of 
momentary word associations against a background of sustained ten¬ 
sion; whether it be love or fear, the mechanism is the same. The'indi- 
vidualiscaughtinastate of circularly maintained (perseverative) pre¬ 
occupations or worries, Dominating interests, which, as Thomas 
Mann puts it, lead "one knows not how, to speak of one knows not 
what," dUfer not a whit from the anxiety state wliich will not let one 
rest, It makes no difference whether one knows all the original cir- 
cumstajtcGS of his preoccupation or fear, or even tlint ho hn.s .sucli n 
preoccupation or fear; the tension is there nnd it suffices. If life 
prescjits some liuge problem, or ardently desh-ctl consiunmaLion, or 
ominous threat, the theme may run through one's fancies, one's 
dreams, one's words, and even one's mannerisms. The playwright or 
novelist may have to write his own life stmggle over and over again 
in the lives of his characters. 

Words and Vai.ues 

One phase of man's value tendency has been briefly sketched above 
(page 182 ) in connection with ennalization. We value not only the 
present but the absent. The symbolic cue sets the stage for behavior 
which occurs long after the symbol has been removed. We have 
already referred to the delayed response (page Sd?). Hours or even 
days after associating light with toys, tlic small cliiUl, wlien placed 
in the situation again, goes to the compartment at which the light 
formerly appeared; he has conserved the disposition which was set up 
in the original situation. Allen found diat nearly all of the one hundred 
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infants twelve months old whom he studied could maintain this type 
of set for at least ten seconds. 

That tlic capacity for prolonged maintenance of set is not solely a 
question of language, but a qiicslion of the complexity of nervous 
organixation, is dear; the immense superiority of the infra-huinan 
primates over other niaminals is shown by the success achieved in 
training chirnpain'ees to symbolic behavior involving token rewai'ds. 
There is likewise llic steady development of sudi capacity in the little 
cliild before the advent of language. After the appearance of language, 
say by two years of age, these sets arc maintained for days, the child 
typically naming the object toward which tlie set is established. At 
this age he is beginning to embark upon the vast realm of symbolic 
linguistic behavior and is in good contact with features of the environ¬ 
ment which do not impinge upon his senses. It would appear, then, 
either that language is a “symptom” showing that a capacity for 
long-range delayed response is appearing, or that language is itself 
the clue to the maintenance of such long-range oi'ientation, or that 
both factors are at work. Judging by the helpfulness of acquiring 
special vocsbularic.s for dealing with complex tasks, it is likely that ilie 
second factor is of overwhelming importance. Perliaps by exploring 
the world by symbols we may be able to ascertain the tediniqucs by 
which ilie individual uiake.s of himself an ever-renewed storehouse of 
long-range orientation tendencies, and at the same Lime indicate the 
reasons for the vast dUfercncea between individuals in their capacity 
thus to substitute the symbol world for the world of immediate 
stimulation. 

Language, moreover, as Lorimer has shown, involves the sharpen¬ 
ing of focus, the narrower delimitation of the goal object toward which 
orientation is maintained. We may, then, set up ns a working hy¬ 
po thc.ns tlie suggestion lhal conlinuity in goals is in the first instance tin 
expression of "representatwe factors," the capacity to go on responding to 
what is no longer present to the senses^ inner linguistic cues playing a 
huge role among such factors. 

Since goal objects are reacted to with some degree of consistency 
as regards vocalization, posture, and gesture, the process of the 
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transfer and generalization of such responses goes on apace in infancy, 
so that certain classes of situations that involve satisfactions and frus¬ 
trations evolte vocalizations, postures, and gestures wliich parents 
understand. There is some verbal stereotyping of tlie classes of satis¬ 
fying and annoying objects. This classification is at first expressed in 
the child's own idiom; the mother or big brother or sister must often 
explain to others how the infant feels about cals or thunderstorms, The 
use of language by the world surrounding the child produces, liow- 
cver, a modification in his symbolic apparatus, first, as we have seen 
(page 257), by helping him to make use of the curi'cnt coin of com¬ 
munication. but lie is highly selective in tliis pi'oeess; he learns some 
words more quicldy than others, and develops a rich fund of .specialized 
terms which lare Ills own and which portray the deep idiom of his own 
outlook. He is outwardly and inwardly referring, much of the time, 
to the goal objects wliich mean most to him; they are lii.s values and 
he is ikfming liis values; to do this it is not in the least necessary that 
the goal objects be physically present. 

Language is, then, one of the richest personality dues that wc 
possess. Plenty of material has been collected on the spcecli of early 
infancy, but this material has almost invariably been organized with 
reference to levels and forms of communication rather llian in terms 
of the idiosyncrasies of persons. Our interest turns now to the latter. 
We must ask; In wlut way does the individual choose from the 
standardized language of his environment the specific terms that are 
symbolically needful for him? The first answer, in Piaget's terms, is 
that lie chooses the term.s which refer directly to qualities of bis own 
living; there is tremendous emphasis on positive and negative feeling, 
with interest in purely cognitive distinctions playing a secondary role. 
Many of the first words represented confused affective, impulsive, and 
cognitive expressions, the cognitive factors uotbeing sharply defined. 
To this primitive type of experience Heinz Werner lias applied the 
term "physiognomic"; for oUr present purposes, this is equivalent to 
Piaget's term "egocentric/' Thus wc can tell from the physiognomic 
or egocentric values of words what the world of the child is like. A 
sharp-cornered figure is "cruel"; a camera tripod standing erect is 
"proud," 
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The second answer to the question about individual idiosyncrasy ia 
in terms of ihc way in which the medley of .stimulating energies is 
grouped, fir.st with reference to the recognition of common qualities and 
die foi'irialion of ab.stract terms, and second, witli reference to die 
.sjiatio-lciiiporal groujiing of such qualiLic.s in the form of objects. The 
cultural mold of language a.s.sLst.s the impulse to discover common 
propci'ties, and inhibits the ability to note other groups of qualitative 
siinihirilie.s (page 27H). Thus the similarities and differences experi¬ 
enced by the cliild, though inherent in the pi'operties of things, arc 
nevertheless accented (or minimized) so that they are perceived in a 
far from naive fashion. Tlie people whom he ltnow.s, e.specially the 
family, mediate to the child tlie proper way of grouping things and of 
naming such groups. To .some degree the recognition of resemblances 
depends on personal wants, personal experience. Hut the cultural mold 
ordinarily honor.*! the principle tliat the .spatio-temporal grouping of 
clGinent.s .shall be made In accordance with general utility; things that 
stay together mid are used togellier nre "real object.s." ConsetiueiUly, 
so far a.s the child'.s need.s coincide witii the needs of those who convey 
language to him, both systems ofclas.siricatlon, that in tcrni.s of utility 
and that in terms oriils personal wants, are acceptable. It is at the point 
where ins need.s cut acrus.s and alter the general cuUttralda.ssirieution 
system that Ins own indivuUiaUty is best revealed. The study of "chil¬ 
dren’s secret languages'’ and of everyday baby talk lias been reward¬ 
ing, especially with respect to tlie ricline.ss of the sensory world; the 
child coins a dozen terms for vi.sual, auditory, and tactual experience 
where adult language is poor indeed. "I'athcr tallcs just like Santa 
Claus . , . boom, boom, booml A.s dark as night ... 1 But we talk 
light, like the daytime . . . him, bim, bimi" 

It takes the culture several years to prune off these luxuriant 
excrc.sccnccs of childish inventivenc.s.s and put in their place tlie fine 
di.siincLion.s which western culture—in particular, il.s science and 
technology—luus created. Language is, in other words, an isolating 
proce.ss; and when tlie child has learned to group and to isolate quali¬ 
ties as tlie culture requires, he is ready, other things being equal, to 
put aside clilldisli things and to forget liow the world first looked to 
him, He may in later years learn a foreign language and live within 
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it, yet fall back, he Imows not why, into his mother tongue when the 
world calls for an affective structuring which his adopted tongue fails 
to provide; or he may, as dreamer or poet, produce, at the level of a 
William Blake, a grouping of words which is at the same time both 
infantile and magnificent. Even the luimbler exploits of everyday 
conversation are perennial protests against the rigidity of hardened 
language, Every venture into slang is evidence that the qualities 
of things have failed to be registered in formal speech; and every 
experiment that shows the positive value of language in crystalliz¬ 
ing perception and memory shows at the same time the rapid loss in 
perceptual and memorial richness which the mere presence of the 
word entails, 

The world is indeed cut up and pasted together, its pieces made uni¬ 
form, its patterns stereotyped, by virtue of the very mechanism whicli 
makes it manipulable by the individual and sharable by tiic group. In 
almost a dialectical movement, we may say that genuine individuality 
or personality in verbal expression depends first upon the asocial, 
pliysiognomic response of the cliild; second, upon its antithesis, the 
stereotyping and freezing of formal linguistic structure; tlnrd, syn¬ 
thetically, upon the capacity to transcend both asociality ajid .sociality 
In individual creative expression. 

Students of language have long recognized that the basic ''fecl'^ of 
individual speech tells much about the speaker whicli the co7Ue7it of his 
discourse leaves undisclosed. In Nietzsche’.s Genealogy of Moi'als and 
Veblen'.s Theory of the Leisure Class wc learn that men are grouped not 
only in accordance with what they are and liow they are placed, but in 
terms of their prevailing outlook upon tliemselvcs; something of 
their fundamental attitude gets into the form of their language. Kurt 
Goldstein has shown that in the aphasia the basic patLemiug of the 
world is beautifully revealed In deviations from the .standard nomen¬ 
clature and in the retention of terms here and there which betj'ay how 
thlngs/ec/ to the user, his attitude toward the ways hi which they may 
be used. Each cultural group develops idioms, essentially untranslat¬ 
able, for the way things feel. In the same way, the language of the 
individual is a clue to personal affective responses and to the basically 
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distinct ways in which, from his point of view, things can be used. 

Tills individuality in speech is highly stable and firm in spite of 
outer pressures. Tliougl^ language is an ever-changing dynamic thing 
to wliich additions are always being made, yet from clnldhootl intelli¬ 
gence tc.sts to studies of senility wc have convincing evidence that 
the language structure is among liic most highly organized, the most 
resistant to life’s vicissitudes. Except in the more profound personality 
disturbances, words and word patterns stand firm; the normal subject 
maintains the same verbal structure, the same symbolic system, year 
after year. This highly stable and dominant structure is a central com¬ 
ponent of personality structure as a whole. 



12. The World of Values 


THROUGHOUT the study of motives and tlie IcEirning process we 
have been finding not only that individuals want different things, but 
that they set up complex pei'sonal systems of wants which arc rela¬ 
tively enduring and are maintained even in the absence of external 
reminders; they carry around within themselves personal vsystems of 
values, Personality is in large measure this personal value system; 
hence the latter calls for closer study. 

A. good deal, although not all, of this personal predilection is 
illuminated by the study of language. In the preceding chapter we 
traced the relation of the world of symbols to the world of activity, 
The continuity of language may be viewed not only in terms of the 
slieer continuity of available tools—as one keeps the .same saws and 
scissors for recurring nced.s—but also in terms of tlie constancy of 
those semi-conscious or unconscious sets which mark off* wliat is 
really important and valuable. The maintenance of individual language 
is a due to the maintenance of stable life values. Let the life outlook 
change catastropliically, as in Tolstoy's conversion, and vyords 
instantly mirror the fact; they begin to "laugh and cry" in a new way. 
The symbol pattern reveals the value pattern. 

But words not only minor, they also help in some degree to main¬ 
tain and organize sets or values. Tliey define what to expect or what 
not to expect, what is to he emphasized or not emphasized (i.e., they 
inhibit outer I'esponse). They liclp to maintain constancy of attitudes 
to zvant or not to want (i.c., to value or not to value). On tlic basis of 
the more or less random utilization of words provided by the culture, 
one discovers for himself whicli word.s provide, in terms of denotation 
and connotation, the most effective scwicc with respect to these three 
functions, We should therefoic expect that the fineness of distinc¬ 
tions, the number of terms indicating varieties within a species, would 
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portray the liclmess and intransigeantt of individual -wanta, Tha 
viclincSvS of terminology I'cflccts the subtlety of needs. An individual’s 
language will be richest where central values, through manifold 
expression and long experience, have called for the greatest specifica¬ 
tion. We all want color; but the handicraftsman usually needs color 
inoi'e than the engineer, the poet more than the handicraftsman, the 
artist even more than the poet. It is because the poet and tlie artist 
actually i\eed color, not simply because they have been conditioned 
longer to color Lcrins, that they have actually enriched the laiiguage. 

The maintenance of set, a.s wc noted earlier, is partly a matter of 
conditioning to inner stimulation. The wortls .spring to the tongue or 
pen as tlic old need .spring.s to life again. The words, however, liavc a 
second fuiiciion; they establish, again tlirough conditioning, tlicir own 
inner circuit.';, their own linguistic supplements! ll^ey come bach in 
drove.s a.s a single dear old word activate.s the constellation of which 
it was once a part, Through a proccs.s of oross-n.«ociation, any word 
partaking of a given Ilavor or aroma in terms of the (qualities felt 
tend.s to bring back all liie woixls of that familiar affective type. 

Tills i.s peculiarly true of affective dispo.sitions wliicli take liold of 
the individual compulsively, wliicii drive liim forward to reiterate his 
old demands or to cry.stallizc ever more rigidly bis old anxieties. The 
patliology of rigid personality .structui-c is partly the palliology of such 
inner circuil.s. Let a dietetic indiscretion or a poojly ventilated bed¬ 
room pi'oducc a vague distress, ami one awakens with a word or word 
pattern that lakes the conditioned form of a specific worry for the day; 
and tlie worry, ramifying into all tJic day's cveiiLs, serves like a cramp 
to maintain Llie anxious state. 

We sliould expect, if this i.s tme, that verbal conditioningvS, being 
profoundly overlcarncd, being dovetailed into a .system of mutually 
reinforcing a.ssocintions, and being intimately related to the value 
woj'ld of hmnan .sexaety, would be frauglit ivith ridicr consequence,'} 
tliim the conditionings which arc ba>scd on symbolic elements that 
are not parts of the world of words. An experiment was designed by 
Razran to Lest this hypothe.sis. One group of .subjects was given a 
nonsense syllabic as a conditioned stimulus for salivation, no infonna- 
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tion being supplied to indicate anything special or peculiar about the 
syllable. Another equated group of subjects was given the nonsense 
syllable and was told that it was a word from "BengSj an African 
language.” Apparently because a real word, part of tlic profoundly 
significant symbolic system of human being.**, cari'ied richer connota¬ 
tions, the conditioning process was established more quickly and 
more firmly in the second group, and extinction was slower. 


The Development of Value.s 

When simple canalizations are thorougiily established, they may 
be called valuers (page 182). Most values, however, have to do with 
objects that are physically not present. By virtue of representative 
factors (page 24>7), such wants may persist despite long separation 
from their goal objects, and symbolic activity may keep them at a 
Itigh pitch of intensity. Ordinarily, indeed, activity in pursuit of value 
objects is inaintaiued partly by symbols. Need may give rise to inner 
symbols, as in fasting subjects who, as tlicir hunger increases, give 
more and more verbal associations referring to food; the symbols in 
turn circularly reinforce the intensity of the need, so tliat the raven¬ 
ously hungry man is told to resort lo di.siraction, to think of something 
else. But though symbols greatly complicate the process, the ocntral 
fact about values is that they arise from definite wants, of all tlie types 
described in Chapters 6 and 6. 

The relation of values to motives is clear. Values are not imposed 
on an unready individual but, like all other expressions of motives, 
are developed by organism-environment interaction and can never 
reach beyond the tissue needs from which they originally spring. The 
tissues themselves, however, have changed as the drive developed 
(page 111 ), so that it is a different individual wlio now wants the 
Bach music or the Masefield poem. 

Since symbols play so large a part in the life of values and since 
they are for tlie most part conditioned stimuli, it should be stressed 
that values normally involve both canalization {the heightened drive 
tendency toward specific goals) and conditioning (the connection of 
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the goal object with a symbol). Continuity in values is provided both 
by tlie general inextinguishability of the canalizations and by tlie 
frequent reinforcement of the conditionings. This continuity of value¬ 
seeking behavior in the physical absence of the valued object appears 
in every act of anticipation, from the simple conditioning setup or 
the maintenance of muscular tone to the preparation for a period of 
trial far in the future or for a happy escape from otherwise unendur¬ 
able distress. One lives in some degree as if he were already about to 
enter upon, or were actually embedded in, a world of satisfactions 
wbicli has no existence at tlic time. Such anticipation meets the apccU 
fications for conditioned responses; it can be put down as a form or 
a rough equivalent of motor set. It is subject to extinction, reinforce¬ 
ment, and spontaneous recovery; it can be built up wi th other anticipa¬ 
tions according to a liieraichical scheme. One anticipation is dominant 
over another, absorbing the competitor when the two arc antagonis¬ 
tic, and ai'tlculuting witit it if the two arc compatible. All such 
anticipation, or preparation, or set is a response to continuing bodily 
activity, not merely an aftermath of previously exisLlng overt sLinuila- 
tioji. The child may not, like the mouse, need to keep hi.s nose pointed 
in the direction of the expected reward, but he keeps himself pointed 
or focused—hia fantasies and dreams prove tlml. 

Is tliere not a dilhcuUy here? The process of valuing, by its defini¬ 
tion, givc.s sati.sfaction. But if the value system is maintained sym¬ 
bolically, wUhoiit satisfaction from the goal object, why does not the 
symbolic pattern, a sheer system of conditioned stimuli, gi'adually die 
out? How can drive satisfaction be derived from ihc inner play of 
symbols when the symbols serve in no way to advance tlic attaininenL 
of a goal? I may play delightedly with symbol.'} of a vacation when 
they advance the cIFccLivcncss of my planning and .so make the vaca¬ 
tion more complete. But this doe.s not explain why sucli image.s are 
manipulated in the ab.sencc of any po.ssibi!Uy of having any vacation 
at all, or even wliy they arc pcraistcnlly developed, a.s the psychia- 
trl.sls show, a.s compensaiion for vacations which manifestly will not 
be given. 

The answer lies perhaps in the fact that under certain circumstances 
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internal symbols may play a much richer role than that of mere prei>- 
aratioii for future activity. If the vacation sosne I call up is one from 
a previous year, it is quite possible to regain some of the earlier 
pleasures by touching off some of the internal responses wliich made 
the other occasion a happy one. The fantasy projected into the future 
may be merely an elaborate form of reliving, together with a little 
wishful elaboration. The canalization and conditioning pi'inciples are 
appropriate foi' the illumination of a wide variety of repetitive inner 
behaviors, as in the case of other forms of reliving, such as haunt¬ 
ing fears or pointless recapitulations of old beliaviors (page 235). The 
greater the stress of present circumstancc.s, such as solitary confine¬ 
ment or cold or hunger, the greater the futility of any overt response, 
the greater the blockage in activities which arc manifestly fiiLilc in 
removing the outer threat, tlie greater becomes the relative strength 
of the repetitive patterns of response. Under such circumstances, 
there is indeed time and opportunity for much reliving, with addi¬ 
tional decorative details which the possibility of eventual departure 
from the prison or wIuU not may encourage. If, moreover, it i.s vsati.sfy- 
ing to conteinphuc a geometrically or csthelically adequate pattern 
before one’s eyes, it is sati-sfying to contemplate a .similar pattern in 
the mind's eye, the symbol world. The inner world is litei-ally the 
external world with simpUficalion, elaboration, or distortion in 
accordance with local blockage.s or facilitations. 

Furtliennore, if hard experience has taugln tliat the realit}' is never 
quite as good as the foretaste which an indulgent imagination has 
presaged, the habit of depending upon the latter, distrusting or even 
paradoxically refusing contact with the external, can become deeply 
ingrained. The dreamer and the delusion builder are not necessarily 
so foolish; under certain conditions the value world is dcall with 
more safely and completely when most of it is anchored deep within 
the skin. Tliat it is never completely i.solated from the cxtci nal patterns 
we shall hope to show when we discuss the personality n’lechanisms of 
the socially isolated person (page 890). 

When the absent object continues to be valued, the tension related 
to it is evident in proportion to one's eagerness, but we have just seen 
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that symbolic rcvsponsc (as in talking or thinking of tlic object) may 
be satisfying. And since the satisfied value response, being based on 
canalizatioiij seems not to be extinguished but to be maintained 
through each repelUitm, die symbolic conditionings attached to it (so 
as to lead to satisfacLion) cuimot cxtingui.sli; for with each rearousal of 
the original drive by the conditioned stimulus there will, by definition, 
be some satisfaction of the drive (page lO’f)). Tlic low-arched doorway 
tliat loads to die mysterious attic, the fading green envelope that the 
absent friend addressed arc cundilloned stimuli that will not be 
extinguished because as they arc experienced they lead to renewed 
innei' symbolic saLisfactions. But if tlicy frequently appear in other 
contexts, involving a diflcrent response, and are non-dominant in the 
resulting conipetition, tlicy can readily die oiil. It is easy to forget 
that tlie response to tlic absent valued object ordinarily continues and 
that llie luimlicr of sucli objects and cc)nsc(|ueiitly of their possible 
patterns of comparison, their hicrarclncs, consinntly increases. A life 
wortii living becomes more and more lopheuvy with absent but 
clici'islied things. This habit of living wiili absent things may broaden 
into the inventor's or tlie poet’s continuous preoccupation with 
beloved jmssibilides, 

One of the chief facts that needs to be Itnown about each enduring 
value tendency is whetlicr it does its work by vii'liie of continuous, 
persisting hucrnal tensioivs, constantly activating beliavior, or whether 
it is only a Lis.sue (li.spo.sition, a jjotentialiiy for re.sponae, wliicli 
remains ready to discharge when and only when externally aroused. 
A jierson grow.s lliirsty on a warm day wlietber tliei’c are bubble- 
fountains nearby or not; the continuing tension makes liim sceic them. 
But one wlio lias seen no potato chiiJS for a month may suddenly 
"liunger” fur tliem when, and only when, he sees them. It is not 
extravagant to say that the bo<ly is thirsty because of its own lis.sue 
.situiilioii, but it would be extravagant to say lliat liefoie UoncountervS 
potato diip.s it is hungry for them in the same way. The fact that both 
classe.'i of motives exist needs baixUy be laboi-ed; but ilic issue as to 
classification is iinjiorlant, for otherwise we might forcvci” be aSvSum- 
ing that whatever men do springs from somctliing already wound up 
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wltUiu them. A. single example of the magnitude of the issue at stake; 
Do we mean by an "aggressive" man one who is ready to fight when 
stimulated by external pressures, or one who is constantly "spoiling 
for a fight?" Tliere are both kinds of aggressive men; and the same 
distinction holds in relation to almost every impulse. The chief 
practical difFerence between the two appears to lie in the inaintenance, 
in the one case but not in tl\e other, of continuous symbolic maciiincvy 
that activates the tensions leading to overt behavior. One "carries 
around” aggression; the other docs not. The projective methods 
(Chapters 28 - 29 ) are especially contrived for the study of what is 
"carried around.” 

Phrasing the matter in rim way immediately suggests a third possi* 
bility, Sometimes the inner disposition sensit\z.es the action patterns, 
but nothing further happens until the external pu.sli is given, Both 
the dclayed-rcaction experiment and the pcrsistenccj during long 
years of toil and privation, of gOol-sccking tendencies which will be 
rulfillcd when one’s slup cOme.s in indicate that in man there Is a sys¬ 
tem of events wliicli someliovv lends to obliterate ilie distinctions that 
must be ch'awn sharply at a simpler level. One may nurse a grudge 
or a dream; he may not only sensitize himself for the future inomenl 
when an expected stimulus will come, but act as if that .stimulus were 
already present, 

It is important not to think of anticipation as necessarily a fixed 
and abiding tissue disposition left over, once and for all, from a past 
era. Rather, it exhibits some elements of relative continuity, many 
elements of cross conditioning and inner reinforcement; it is constantly 
strengthened or complicated by new cxtcrntil stimulation, and abun¬ 
dantly enriched or modified by other aiiticiputions, whether in verbal 
or Ollier form. Coirsequenlly, anticipations change in accordance witli 
the doininanL stimulations; in other words, they show the phenomenon 
oF trijil and eri'or, the oon-stant change of I'csponsc to outer objccls 
though the inner need rcmniiLS unchanged. Let the need roach a ccr- 
tuin pitch, and the act Lo which it leads may become and remain domi¬ 
nant, ilic usual sliifting patterns of trial atid error being inhibited. 
Hamilton’s human and animal subjects, when frustrated after mak- 
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ing wrong responses, were soineLuncs in such clisLress that the need to 
escape mounted, tlic inner factors being reinfoi’cal and tJie outer 
cues sewing no purpose—they went on furiously doing the wrong 
thing time and again. The sheer stress of a situation may prevent the 
oj’dinary laljility to wliicli llie term "trial-and-eiTor'^ learning ia 
applied. The child or adult may fixate, because of sufiering, the very 
response that ciiii.sc.s the suffering. Tlic "rigid," the "cocky," the 
diffuse, die "ii'rilable," the “wiihdi'awn” pcr.soiiality are not ncce.s- 
sarily end residts of .succc.ssfiil adaptation to environment; they are 
often cj-ysuvllizcd expressions oifaiUa'e to adapt. 

Huge individual differcncc.s in the lability or fixity of such orienta¬ 
tions, the capacity to sliift one's instrumental activity as the need 
persists, arc among tlie most jmp(»rtai\t factors in personality; hence 
it will be well to find out wliat U known about llicirorigin. The hints 
about persevci'alion given earlier (page Ifll) arc of some use; nega¬ 
tivism (page 217), the resi.stancc to outer pressure, is of mure impor¬ 
tance. Tlic complexity of tite nervous system and tile number of 
acquired shill.s availabJe play an important part; tlie riclmess of verbal 
jnean.s of constructing alternatives is more important still. Beyond it 
all there may well be a clispo.sition of tlic type discussed by Rorschach, 
a basic tendency toward the maintenance of set; a basic rigidity, per- 
liaps, as conlra.sted with the proncncss to attention shift. 

It Is anyone’s gue.ss as to the exact structure of this complex of 
factor.s that inalcc for jicrsi.stencc or the lack of it; lienee otie more 
guc.s.s may be ventured here by way of a first step toward a hypothesis. 
Our guess is that repeated and intense frustrations have not taught 
tlie individual only tliat this and that particular act get him nowlieixi; 
his re.sponse is much more generalized. The pattern is; "Whatever I 
do is wrong.” This is exactly the pallern which .some animals suffering 
from cxpcriineiUiil neurosis (page 311) have .shown—a cowed defeat- 
i.sm, a form nf '‘rigidity” which may even mean muscular rigidity, nr 
another manifc.station of ilio .same iimbilily to do anything about the 
situation, namely, "waxy flexibility” of die extremities, This might 
be defined as a generalized withdrawal atliludc (of the sort mentioned 
above on page 213) which in some cases takes the form of passive 
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helplessness, and in others (where tlierc is some record of a success¬ 
ful struggle against the outer world) prolonged defiance. There may, 
however, be pressure to escape not only from the outer world but 
from one’s own patternsy and Uie result may be extreme vacillation, a 
grasping at every straw in the outer world, The extreme spotty 
"extratensive^’ pattern (the jumping of attention from one to another 
external object) may well be a pattern of escape fi’oni an inner sym¬ 
bolic world whicli, no matter how one looks at it, is frustrating. In 
contrast to the "IWghtfrom reality/' is the '^flight hiio reality." 

It follows that rigid or stereotyped persistence and utter lability 
inay prove at times to be not extremes on a continuum but contrast¬ 
ing forms of the same thing. lu -.my event, the pevsisLcnce of set, 
as both a qualilatlve and a quantitative problem, Is among tlic 
major tasks upon wliich a tlicory of conditioning should shed light. 
Perhaps sucli a theory will prove inadequate to cope with prob¬ 
lems at this level of complexity; at any rale, its use in pcj'sojiality 
study cannot be pushed very far until a way is found to predict, from 
a knowledge of persisting dispositions, wliicli among a variety of 
outer conditioning situations will "lake cfFecl" uj)on the individual, 

Value tendencies, then, arise not only from the dii’ect cojifronta- 
lion of valued stimuli but from lire cues associated with them. Two 
forks on the table suggest pic for dessert, a VJilnc through which the 
expressed attitude is activated. Inothcvwords, conditioning applies to 
value tendencies and to attitude tendencies (the fork is the symbol of 
tlic pic). Most symbols in the altitude sphere are verbal. In a com¬ 
plex symbolic world the conditioned stimuli are likely to confront us 
more often than the originals. The people of our own group arc just 
ordinary people; they need no classification tag, and for the most part 
call for none. But members of out-group.s—those who live aci'oss the 
tracks—arc lcs.s frc(iucnily met, need to be symbolized, may be con¬ 
fronted in generic terms in every conversation oj* nevv.spapcr. Since 
generalization is a lusual attribute of conditioning, such symbols 
normally control generalized altiUidcs. Skin color or accent or cloth¬ 
ing may have served as a conditioned stimulus in a disturbing situa¬ 
tion; similar though not identical skin color or accent or clothing may 
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IDrccipitatG a response, So, too, since language seeks largely to crys¬ 
tallize the general that arises in a series of particulars, the verbal 
terms applied to a group, ancliored upon a general criterion such as 
skin color, may touch olf in the lisLcnei' the general responses to the 
entire group designated. 


Attitude 

As one loolcs at the development of attitudes in the individual cliild, 
he finds them first appearing in the form of conditioned postural 
responses, including elements of attack and escape, and dispositions to 
modify the stimulus world. Affective and motor elements are inte¬ 
grated or almost fused (page B9). From these earliest attitudes of 
acceptance and rejection, which in their alfcctive form wc may call 
attitudes of outgoingiics.s and of repugnance, wide generalization is to 
be expected and does in fact oamr; it proceed.^ here, like all generaliza¬ 
tion, iiiuil diirci'ciuiation is forced upon the individual (page 209). 
The child structures a world of positive and a world of negative 
orieuLatlon, regions of safety and of danger; and with repetition the 
alfectivc and conadvo features have an opporLunity for deep fixation. 
The symbolic elements in the configuration wlhcli touch off the atti¬ 
tude behave like other symbolic elements; a term of opprobrium 
regarding one's own social group m<ay thus touch off a hostile reaction 
after many ycar.s of friendly contact between that group and another. 
It is even possible that llic sudden interjection of verbal cues will 
touch olf components never otherwi.se seen, as when a light-skinned 
Negro who has pas.scd for white and lived as a white among whites 
is labeled "niggei'" by those who know hi.s genealogy, and a sharp 
shift in the behavior of whites toward him ensues. According lo the 
theory developed here, a complex of canaVizutions and conditionings 
connccLod with .saLi.sfying and fru.stnUing experiences was early 
established toward the group de.signalcd by a given skin color; but 
this complex of I'csponses was lied to verbal symbols, so tliat the 
whole force of the conditioned response lo "nigger" is available when 
the verbal conditioned stimulus is given. Or, on discovering that the 
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verbal stijTivilgs was inappropriatQj that is, that a mistake hap beoit 
mq(Jo, tliQ Indivicjiial may rgycrt lo the earlier patterns. The bnsiQ 
canali^jations toward social groups ip terms of tl\e drives whicli they 
activate vGm?.iu force, but they arc inanipulated by verbal sym¬ 
bols. A method similar lo this wa.? used in Hitler's Germany lo reacti¬ 
vate altitudes toward Jews, Czechs, and Poles, with whom, in German 
communities, most Germans had lived reasonably amicably. The least 
desirable aspects of the stci'cotyiics about these groups were empha- 
si;^ed and n generalized conditioned response was established in the 
form of each of thege stereotypes; the individual Pole, Jew, or Czech 
in each town and village, despite earlier good status, then suffered 
from the transfer effects qf the stereotype. 

The principle of dominange applies ,is much to ihe verbal as to all 
other conditionings, and the attitudes of fear and disgust in relation 
to basic disturbances in the child's experience can he redircgled 
toward the criteria by which a social group is recognized—manner¬ 
isms, gestures, speech patterns, etc,-.— which then serve as cues for 
ll^cse deeper difipositions, Were the canalizations leas constant, were 
the individual less rooted in his basic social and personal needs a\id 
fears, ho would be infinitely more plastic under the pressure of .sug¬ 
gestion and propaganda; infinitely less effort would be required to 
remodel liiin through social and political pressures. 

\Vo have written as if tlie earliest ppci.il nttiuidos were rooted in 
the liolpfiilneps or hostility of others toward oursclve.s, and in llie 
safety or danger with which our dealings toward them are carried on, 
But, In reality, attitude toward the self is coeval with attitude toward 
every other individual. A-s we noted above (page camilization 
upon the parcni is of necessity canalization upon oncvsclf, so far as there 
is any rogeniblanco betwepn child and parent, and such reseinblnuce 
ivS of course niagnified In many ways. Tborc is also con.sinni derivation 
ofdrive satisfactions from one's own person, The sen.sory and activity 
drives arc largely gratified by sight, sound, contact, and muscular 
responses, all centered in iho self; the little child plays happily with his 
toes and gurgles and smiles as he dops so, Even the vi.sccral responses 
are to some extent based upon the self, the simplest example being 
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the thuiTil>-sucking of the hungry child} a more complex illustration 
is seen in the self-aatisfactioii or vanity pattern of ertacting little plays 
for one's own vigorous self-<approbation, Consequently one develops 
attitudes towaixl others in relation to Uie developing system of atti^ 
tiulefl Lowaixl oneself, Not only are other persons friendly to our 
pliysioal existence, they arc friendly toward the attitudas of self- 
enhancement which we need. Or, though not injui'ing us physically, 
they may thwart llmse tendencies—they may "hurt our feelings." 
Children’s and adults’ records of their earliest memories are as rich 
in humiliation episodes as in overtfear or disgust episodes. Tlieclilld’s 
atti tude toward others is, then, dictated in large measure by the degree 
to wlilch they develop or fniairate his own attitude needs in relation 
to his own person, It is indeed probable that adult enhancement of the 
self-regaixlmg needs of the child underlie.^ the generalized security 
or insecurity noted by Palii.stcr (page Si.*}); it is probably Lhc adult 
tendency to Lease or Inimiliatc lhc cliilcl wincli offers the cliicf basis 
for the later withdrawal tendcucyt 

■Wliclher we dignify one group of symbols above another or not, 
symbols seem to owe their existence largely to dominance; and for 
that reason ilicy arc likely, as they lead to cflcctlvc adjiisiinent, to be 
conslantly reinfoi-ccd and maintained. If pcrsoiialiiy is a nmltiple- 
tenslon system, it should be possible lo work out a gradation among 
the tensions in accordance with the clepih and degree of permanence 
of their roles in the total. Certain striped- and uirstrijicd-musclc 
gi’oups that are activated by iriner symbols referring to die self dis¬ 
play exceptional constancy, invariability of response, Wliilc some 
parts of the body, such as the postural and locomotor muscles, may 
vary in a given person from very high to very low tension at a 
moment's notice, depending updn the conicxt and the inner situation, 
others, such as the mu.sclc.s of the arterial walls and the ga.strointcs- 
linal canal, may show a much greater stability or rigidity becaiksb 
they fire con.stantly excited by Inner symbolic uciivUy. Equally rigid, 
in other pCi'Sons, would be certain striped-muscle pattern.s represent¬ 
ing Implicit responses toward the self, the matrix from which expres¬ 
sive gestures arise; the characieristio postural air of diffidehte or self- 
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esteem betrays' itself in the muscles of the neck, chest, and shoulders. 
We should expect to find "hypertension" often due to chronic atti¬ 
tudes of aggression and fear, or cramps due to prolonged exciteineiiL 
or worry; all are rooted to some ilcgree in chronic liyperactivity of 
the sympathetic system. That this is the case has been shown repeat¬ 
edly, as in the i-eccnt work of Binger and his collaborators which 
emphasized a long history of violent pent-up aggressive tendencies 
prior to the first record of their patients' arLei'ial liypcrtcnsion. 

Among the stable and frequently unconscious muscular dispositions 
related to attitude toward self are, of course, those of the speech 
apparatus. And the words most centrally located in the personal 
symbolic system are most easily activated. It is not only the pocL 
wlio betrays himself in Ins favorite words; every person's favorite 
words suggc.sL patterns for classifying the world and his relation to 
it. Witliin the matrix lie a few words wliicli, because they represent 
ways of regarding the self, are among our most impoi’tant duc.s to the 
study of personality. In describing the ego, Fi-cud emphasizes auditory 
material. Although wc need not go so far, nor do we need to deny the 
importance of non-verbal, indeed noii-auditory, .symbols of various 
types, wc do, however, need to give the symbolic act of self-rercrence 
a prominent position in the symbolic system. 

In spite of the great continuity of wants, especially those related 
to the self, that is implied by these examples, the frequent changes in 
the pattern of wants must also be considered. If one views enough 
ego levels and enough cultures, will he not find as great a need for 
novelty, for change, for the unknown, as for the tried and familiar? 
With satisfaction comes satiation, and tlie right of way is given to 
what is new. Man turns from one satisfaction to another. Caught 
between these two basic principles, llic need to continue and repeat 
and the need to give up and change, lie builds up habitual sequences 
in the pursuit of his goals; there is a temporal strucuu'c in his living 
that provides for the interweaving of connective tissue between Ids 
needs. Usually the needs tend to be set up in pairs, like waking and 
sleeping or working and playing; and these pairs become funcLionally 
ingrained so that habits of alternation are formed—the primal recon¬ 
ciliation of opposites, or logic of dialectic, that so delighted Hegel 
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and Marx. At the luiman level, however, the opposites are only 
functional, not necessarily logical. They arc reminiscent of a .sonata, 
in which the second movement is not a “contradiction” but a contrast 
to the firs l, and in which the third, revealing and fulfilling both, shows 
their oneness as well as their contrast. 

It is widely recognized that one's “interests” change more often 
tlinn one's “value.s.” The reason, wc believe, i.s to be found in the 
ili/Fercnee between tlie tyj)es of learning process involved. Just as tlic 
concept of ''attitude” seems to be clarified by both the "canalization” 
ami the "conditioning” processes, so the concept of "interest” rests 
upon bolli processes. The relation of value to intei'est follows from the 
theoretical distinction made above between conditioning and canaliza¬ 
tion. Interests change rapidly as the mode of satisfying needs varies. 

I am interested in the program of a music recital because the Tchaikov¬ 
sky that is to be played satisfies my own value; an extraordinary 
variety of programs may interest me so far as they .arc related to the 
value in question, Instantly upon hearing that the great conductor can¬ 
not lead nr that the favorite pianist is ill, I lo.se into’csl in the sheet of 
paper announcing the program; the value i.s unalfccLcd, but tlic piece 
of paper before me has lost its conditioned cojinection with the value. 
Incoresw, we suggest, are conditioned silmuli pursued because of 
their rckuiona to goal objects which arc valued. InLercst.s in turn are 
extinguished, as all other conditioned responses are extinguisiied, 
when the relations to the drives involved are de.stroycd. 

T/ii: CLAssiricvtTJON of Values 

The number of values developed within the individual is never 
fixed, simply because no one ever finishes with canalization. And in 
the nature of the pi-oces.s, values overlap and fuse so that the classifica¬ 
tion of thoir ultimate types could vserve no purpo.se, It is conveiiienfci 
ncvci'thelc.ss, to put them into .some .sort of oKlei', in the fasliion, for 
example, ofSpranger, who setup six basic value types. In prc.scntlng 
his scheme, we shall offer some simplification to adapt the system to 
the general framework developed. 

The theoretical type seeks to grasp the nature of things. 'When the 
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reality sought ia not local and temporary but cosmic, we have the 
religious type. When not the abstract relations but the persona about 
one arc valued, we have the social type. In the person for whom indU 
viduals arc significant not for themselves but as pawns in a game for 
power, we have t\\^ political type. Tile Economic type finds value in the 
relations of gain and loss. The esthetic type values the relations between 
sensory objects that arc directly and immediately satisfying. 

The chief usefulness of this classification for our pi'csent purpose 
is the fact that it can be employed to demonstrate the continuity of 
values within the individual from year to yeai’j tlic relatively greater 
liermanence of values than of intore.sts, as called for by the theoretical 
distinction made above, and the clo.se relation between values and the 
specific intellectual orienlalioivs of young adults, On this last point, 
for example, there is evidence from the Allport-Vernon test tliat stu-. 
dents of arts are Iiighcr than students of bushic.s.s and engineering on 
theoretical and esthetic value. 

Anotlicr much more complex clas.sification of values could, hovv-i 
ever, be defined; tlie more complex, tlic moixj .subtle, the more varie¬ 
gated it is, the better it will be for the description of individuals. As 
Sprnnger's scheme was devised expressly to describe types, any given 
individual incorporates in himself something of all the types and a 
great many more besides. Indeed, there are many values partly 
because it takes so long to grow up, The longer the j^eriod of imma-« 
turity, the period during which the organism is plastic, the greater tlio 
number of values it can form, the more complex the hierarchies it can 
establish in both its intellectual and its emoLional life, the greater its 
opportunity for experimentation. What it learns during tliis period 
it learns with a less differentiated, less diversified nervous system. 
The values arc values of the organism as a whole, and liave a less 
compartmcntiilizcd character than those accpiircd later. In fact, this 
prolonged immaturity may be a reason why human nature is so com¬ 
plex, quite aside from the factor of greater intellectual power. 
Some have thought that the greater plasticity of the human drives 
might be due solely to this "prolonged infancy." We liave attributed 
the range and subtlety of human motives to the great complexity of 
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oLii' nervous system; MoDougall would usk whether the time required 
for the nervous ayvStem to develop might not be as important as the 
total complexity achieved. 

The reason why values can be classified is that they transfer and 
generalize (page Karller we used die ilhistraLioii of tlie hungry 
man and his altitude toward food; seated at the dinner table, he has a 
more specific attituclc toward his favorite dish. The attitude is often 
visible helmvior; the eye.s and hands reveal it, and even in the well- 
beliavecl tlic salivary glands primitively betray it, At their core, aiti- 
tuclc.s arc dlapo.sitions toward stimuli moving in the direction of more 
complete extcrnnl responses. There are attitudes—incipient responses 
-—toward all .situations, Since every situation rosembles certain other 
sitiKalions, attitudc.s arc likely to prove general to some degree; but 
since each .situation Ls definitely itself, differing from every other, atti- 
Uicles are likely to prove .specific to a certain extent, The behavior of 
attitudes suggc.sts, ihereforc, that they arc conditionings thatexhibil: 
the usual transfer and (llfrcrcniitifion. 

Attitudc.s arc iiresenl dispositions wliicli liave developed tln'oiigh a 
long and complex process. Like all behavior, they are motivated, and 
they are adju.stmcnts to present situations. On all tliree counts they 
remind us directly of values; indeed, the more clo.scly ilicy are 
regarded, tlie more difficult it is to find any essential diffei'cncQ 
between values and attitudes. Current practice makes a convenient 
distinction in terms of the symbolic machinery cxpre.ssivc of the two; 
inwardly one pines for bus old home, valuing it above hi.s present 
home, but outwardly he exprc.sscs the attitude, as w’heii he symbolizes 
verbally tlie fact that Gciitervillc is a “dear old place." The value is 
conceived to be the feeling of whicli Hio altitude h the conditioned 
verbal expression. Attitude is defined by some as value expressiojL 
There is .scn.so in diis definition, for its central point embodies a 
canall'/ation procG.s.s; hut the process is ni'ouscd by a word or some 
other symbol, and when aroused, the whole inner complex is likely 
to seem II condiiioned siimiihis for both verbal and bchaviornl expms- 
sion. It would bo more accurate to say Uiat preverbal attitudes of the 
sort just described exists and that words become a focal part of the 
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attitude pattern. Value and attitude can be distinguished only by a con¬ 
venient surgical separation whose utility is subject to doubt, 

Derived Symuolic Traits Contrasted with 
Organic Traits 

In Chapter 7 we noted that organic trails are sometimes su.sccptible 
to measurement, So, too, trails derived from die first organic disposi¬ 
tions through canalizations and conditionings are .sometimes mea¬ 
surable; they are the same material, the same suifF, that we considered 
in Chapter 7, but they appear in new forms. Tlieir measurement 
proves serviceable wlicrcver life experiences permit the clavssification 
of persons in terms of similar experiences in drive satisfaction. Ratings 
based on recurrent observadoii of dispositions Lo satisfy drives in 
oneway rather than another arc likely lo show iiiLerperson agree¬ 
ment in judgments, and consistency over the peidods in which such 
di.ipositions could be expected Lo endure. Tlic tran.sfcr and generaliza¬ 
tion of canalizations and conditioned responses permit the isolation 
ofrtJ'Crts of behavior in which the trails appear, and inea.surenicnL of the 
intensities, durations, etc., of such traits becomes feasible, Tiicsc traits 
will of course overlap, both in the sense that the organic pattern 
responding on one occasion overlaps tlie pattern responding on 
another occasion, and also in the sense that dificrent stimulus con¬ 
figurations may elicit rather similar organic responses. The abstrao- 
tions which yield the traits have therefore naturally led to efforts at 
statistical simplification, 

' Even before the problem of learning was considered, tlie conclusion 
was reached that experimental determinations of siicli traits are as a 
rule more valuable than ratings (page lfi6); this view secm.s to be 
confirmed by the data jwesented hci’e. The situation arousing the 
response can be more fully defined in the case of an cxporimcnl, and 
the response itself can be registered, rather than pas,sing through the 
verbal symbolic system oF the rater before it assumes numerical form. 
However, these advantages arc often balanced or outweighed by fac¬ 
tors that appear in ratings, notably the fact that a rating incorporates 
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the results of many observations and hence gains in generality and 
reliability. The prasciiL chapter mnforces this view, because the verbal 
symbolic systems group together the socially related aspects of 
response even when these are objectively dissimilar. Thus a rater 
would include under "shyness" bliushing, hesitation, and averting the 
eyes, although ohjeclively they arc not the same thing. 

The study of learning sccm.s then to have olfei-ed no reason for an 
essential cliangc of emphasis in rcgaixl to method. The choice of 
mctliod, however, depends cliicfly on the kind of trait being studied. 
In llie ca.se of "orgajiic traits" we made some suggestions as to the 
specific Icinds of Li’aits wliicli can belter be rated; but wlieii such Iraics 
appear in tlieir "derived" Forin, we iini.st ejnplia.size m exception. 
In the case of the strictly organic constructs that arc based directly 
on primary tis.sue dispo.siLions, it i.s doubtful whether the advantages 
of ratings can atone for their HmUallons. It is the organic root, not 
the structured pattern, that is wanted hci-e. The organic disposition, 
if measured at all, should first be fully explored in relation to a known 
situation; it should be staled in general terms for other situations 
only when empirical observation warrants it, Although organic 
trait.'? are subject to variou^s inodes of analysis, yet an experimental pro- 
cedure that begins with a fulKledgcd demonstration and measure¬ 
ment of the trait in a known sluiatiun, and explores outwards from 
tins to related situations to lest ihc scope of its expression, is tlie fi/sl 
step. Bui wlien a trait involve.^ any considerable degree of elaboration 
and relates to a characteristic way of appraising or orienting oneself 
with respect to a situation, the possibility of an organic definition of a 
relatively simple type is immediately lost, not because such responses 
are disembocUecl, free of the organic orderliness of inner bodily inlcr- 
stimulations, but because at pre-sciit, even with the electroencephalo¬ 
gram, there is no clnmcc of ir.acuig such con.stitucnta, Most social 
attilude.s, most evaluations of the self—most confessions of weakness, 
for example, whidi arc used by the thousand.s in framing all sorts of 
questionnaires and trait lists—-arc released by symbolic stimuli and 
funnelccl in symbolic form. The situation presented In the question 
varies from t]ie specific to the utterly general; and the processes iiiter- 
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vcning before a "yes" or "no" can be given, or a check mark made 
at one or another of five points, vary from the purely mechanical to 
the impulsive or chaotic "answer at raiidoin" or, at anoiher extreme, 
the purely wishful (autistic). It is likely tliat these iiistiuinents are 
nonetheless essential for many purpo.ses; our (^ucry relates not to their 
u.sefulncss, but to the kinds of tiaits, the kinds of response iinironnities, 
■which can be revealed through them. 

This does not mean that the organic and symbolic aspects of 
traits can be determined by imspeclioii. Having begun with reliable 
ratings, we arc steadily driven to tlie problem of the origms of traits. 
Certain masculine or inusculoid characteristics, for example, .‘inch qs 
aggressiveness or dominance, may in some men be genuinely "de¬ 
pendent on" endoci'inc fuiKtion, developing rapidly at j)uberly and 
waning during involution. The same charnctcristics, literally the same, 
may well depend in another man upon diffcmiL endocrine factors or 
indeed upon factors that arc not cmkKrlne at all; the jios.sibilily iiiusL 
at least be oouaidcvccl and excluded before any aUribuLlou of overt 
characters to organic traits can be tolerated. 

Consider, for example, how complex a thing aggressiveness is at 
difFcreiit developmental levels. At ago 4, age, height, weight, 
sti’cngth, may be hnporlant in determining who can win in the simple 
physical contests at the mirscry-.school level. Age may give one 
cither a basis of superiority through size, knowledge, etc., or just 
added time to acquire the skills. Aggrc.s.sivenc3s at this age level is 
largely a matter of "bopping," pushing, biting. By 8 or 10, wrestling 
and boxing skill.'? may be involved, and the ability to win in the flgiit 
may be a matter of who has learned, or been taught, oi* has miturally, 
the most cllicienL ways of handling the more elaborate "fight" situa¬ 
tion. If you win the figliLs at 8, it may meuu that you are more secure 
physically, liave leas need lo criticize, bail, dispute, argue, etc., than 
the bey wlio cannot cope with physical aggression and substitutes 
verbal attacks, Buty'oil may have lied youi' security to success in 
physical combat, and thci-eby have a need to create situations through 
succeeding years in which you can demonstrate your superiority. 
Similarly, a vigorous personality may be frustrated by adult coercions 
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at tlic age of 4, and show an acGuiiii.ilntcc( aggressiveness which he 
does not need at a, when the accepted freedoms of inicldle childhood 
remove sojiio of tlie aonreos of frustration. Or a cliild who seemed to 
liave liuk need lo hit out at die world at the age of ] 0 , wlien success¬ 
fully absorbed in gniig aclivilics, might at i3, irritated by feelings of 
being behind others in the adolescent changes, or alicad and not 
allowed to use the new energies socially, become “impossible/' 
aggressively deati’uctivo, messy, antagonistic, and temperish. 

The ratings, then, will be supplemented by organic measures if and 
wiien the organic roots arc found; and often enough roots of both 
types will be found. A reliably measured complex like ‘'aggressive¬ 
ness" often proves to be derived from such constitutional factors as 
agCj strength, hcallli; from factors of sibling rivalry and paternal 
discipline, or from factors of competition and social imitation. 
Canalizations and transferred conditioned responses may weave a 
compact strand that is very hard to disentangle. Trait.s generally 
overlap; most of them are complex composites. But for all that, the 
nucleus, (lie liard center dial givc.s organization to the whole, often 
lies ill a symbol to wliich sonic dominant conditioned response is 
ancliorecl; thci’c are key words—uttered by otliei'.s or cfirricd about 
devotedly by L]ic individual himself—before whicli almost everylhing 
in him bow.s. There may be a temptation to call such symbolic ten¬ 
dencies les.s “fundamental" than the organic di.spo.sitions. But it must 
be remembered that the symbolic traits arc based on tissue needs, 
tis.sue responses, just as all other traits arc; the only difference is that 
the tis.sue responses arc more complex and subtle, lcs.s obvious and 
less ea.sily measured. This veiy complexity and subtlety works 
toward stability, and the fact that such symbolic systems are shared 
with the coinmunity means that each member of the group keeps on 
reinforcing the rest. Thi.s does not mean, however, thatsymbolic traits 
have structure only because outsiders group the various iispecLs of 
the trait together; the symbol is Integrated inside the pcr.son before 
anyone else can make an integrated response to its presence. Symbolic 
traits, indeed, con.stitLitc a large part of the personality inanifestation.i 
with which social psychology is especially concerned. 
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Tin; Will 

We have suggesLed (page 263) that inner signaks of all kinds Lend 
to initiate both inner ami outer responses of a liigh degree of com¬ 
plexity. Sometimes a period of thought ends in a .simple verbal sum¬ 
mary from which a course of action follows. This overlaps a good deal 
with what we call die will A man is said to be "making up his mind," 
and when a certain symbolic summary is achieved, he i.s said to have 
"resolved upon" a course of action, wliicli tlicn follovv.s. Unless the 
term will is used to dignify sheer persistence, sheer continuity of 
action in the face of obstacles—wliicli would be a strange usage in 
view of the fact that drowning caterpillars, and even plant tendrils, 
show this sort of stubborn continuity—a more generally satisfactory 
use of this word relates to a symbolic process in wliich a definable period 
of hesitation is Itnown to precede an overt act. 

The hypothesis that verbal cues intervene at the decision jmiiit niicl 
lead to the initiation of one response paitcni ratlicr than another is 
the background for an ingenious cxpcriincnl which rcipiires descrip¬ 
tion; although tlie experiment docs not touch all a.spects of the liypo th¬ 
esis, it appear.s to settle the critical (lucsiion whether inner verbal 
cues, as conditioned stimuli, can set the muscular mechanism going. 
Knowing that the pupillary reflex can be conditioned and its magni¬ 
tude measured, Hudgins obtained pupillary contraction to a bright 
light, then conditioned tins pupillary contraction to tiie sound of a 
bell, then arranged hi.s api^aratus so that the subject’s contraction of 
forearm and hand closed tlie circuit for both light and bell whenever 
he heard the word "contract." In time the word ‘‘contract," uttered 
either by the experimenter or by the subject himself, elicited the 
pupillary contraction. A long series of conditioning sessions finally 
resulted in establishing a pattern in wliich, without benefit of light or 
forearm contractions, the word "contract," iiLLcrcd aloud or even 
silently, led to tlie pupillary contraction, 

This experiment suggests that control of the muscles through such 
inner symbols may be of great importance in volition, It is worth 
emphasizing that the process could not be established if the forearm 
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coiitracLions wei c eliminated. Tliis may bo due to the reinforcing effect 
of siicli muscular activity, just as the inliibited knee jerk may be 
brought out by suflicient activity—rcinfoi'cement—in other muscles. 
It may be, too, that contraction of the forearm plays a part by making 
the leaction one's own, that is, by bringing into the picture volun¬ 
tary musculature long associated with the self (cf page 187). This, 
while probably a neccssaiy complication, would not invalidate the basic 
interpretation; it would itself be a form of reinforcement, just as the 
kinestlietic elcnients would themselves be integral features in self- 
awareness, 

The experiment does, nevertheless, leave open the question 
whether the act called the will consists exclusively in vocal or siibvocal 
activity. There is no special reason why vocal activity should be 
separated sharjdy from the other symbolic activities doubtless going 
on at the Lime. Fi-agmcius of imagery, postural adjustment, whether 
observable or too fine to be obseiwed, arc surely likely to Ijave 
occurred. The conditioning process itself leads, as we have seen, to 
the intorcoiiiiectioii of many processes. The experiment, moi'cover, 
doc.s not deal with the process of decision, tlie resolution of con¬ 
flicting action tendencies; this we should be inclined to subsume under 
the concept of dominance, but there is not enough evidence to settle 
the matter. The hypothesis that volition is a paUern depending upon 
dominant symbols is reasonable, and this experimental material helps 
to clarify and confirm it. But the point which the experiment settles 
—the capacity of inner symbols to arouse muscular contractions—is 
perhaps not the full flc.sh and blood of the volition process. 

Another way of phrasing the problem of the will is in terms of 
Razran's "attitudinal control." Attltudinal control is just what one 
uses when he is set not to wince at an otherwise adequate stimulus. 
The development of atlitudes is a long-drawn-out process, the later 
phases of which arc unconsdous; this point is noted in textbook dis¬ 
cussions of the "development of volunUry attention." Just as Iludg- 
ins’ subjcclvS succeeded in voluntary control of the pupillary reflex 
through saying the word "contract," it is liltely that voluntary control 
of the arm-raising mechanisms is a residual unconscious process that 
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no longer requires explicit verbal cues; ono wants to raise tlic nrm 
and it goes up. 

And fiince attitudes nre never entirely "specific,” never entirely 
"general,” It should be true tlmt each individual has some general 
degree of "will power”—’We know rather well who will "break” 
under the stress of a threat, and who will not — and also that specific 
situations must make a. diHcrcnco, so that those who will not break 
under one threat may do so under another. Every police court studies 
the general reputation of tlie accused; but at tlic same lime it seeks, 
and usually finds, places where the "bard” man will crack—in other 
words, where his ivill to reveal nothing can be broken. 

The term "w/7/” is soinetimcs iwcd more broadly, and .some of its 
Other componcnt.s need definition. The problem may be sLudlcd in 
terms of early development patterns. The infant struggles wiren 
restrained, shows compensatory elTort. He may indeed do more than 
compensate; his response may more than balance the pressures ap])lied 
t(i him. Internal stimulation mounts sullicicntly to block or remove 
stimuli applied from without; llierc is protest, a generalized tendency 
to, push back upon the environment. This ])rocc.ss, moreover, is 
subject to learning; lie integrates more and moro of his .struggle 
reactions, aclilevos a better and better organized struggle process. At 
certain periods in life, outside interference is likely to appear at an 
accelerating tempo; the world of cuUiirnl prcssiirc.s comc.9 down like 
an avalanche upon tlie child's gradually achieved integration. Thus as 
he achieves locomoticn, he suddenly presents a hazard to himself and 
to his parents' possessions and equanimity, and brings upon himself 
interference with his newly achieved gift. Tlie protest appears not only 
in more and better locomotion, but in generalized "negativism” 
(page 217). Tbe negativistic action patterns are accompanied by 
tile rapid growth of speech, and "I don't want to” Lnltcs on more and 
more iirticuliUe form. Not only do woi*ds accompany the bodily ])at-. 
terns of rcsi.stnnco; as the child discovers that the parents' words are 
leading to things which interforc with his own wishes, he di.scovers 
that his own words have the value of delaying and complicating die 
interferences and increasing Ws chance of holding off until the issue 
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will no longer bepressed home. Many stiuUcs of childhood ncgatlvisin 
show that it is precisely at periods of rapid gain in locomotion and 
spcecli lliaL this trait is most marked. 

We have been considering tlie aspect of the will that is involved 
when one sets himself against social pressure. In its po.dtive aspects, 
however, the will must be regarded as an expression of the value 
system, us de.scribed above (page 1B2). This is another way of saying 
that while I'csistancc to outer pressure constitutes one identifiable 
aspect of the will, tlicre also develops in the individual a long-range 
symbolic orientation to goal objects, wlicthcr present to the senses or 
not, ihcvse "delayed rcsimnscs" being maintained by virtue of self- 
excitadoji, especially of the verbal type. But we are ready for an 
appraisal of the exact role of .symbols in the individual ease only when 
wo luiow the ten.s'ion .sy.sicm which is being mainiaincd witli i-eference 
to a goal object, and Its relation to the .symbol sysLCiii. Furlhcrprog- 
res-s in understanding the structuring of goal tendencies can come 
only when tlie nature of ego orgmiizalion, with special rcfci-cnce to 
unconscious riieU)r.s, has been discussed (Chapters 20-2S). Foi' ilio 
present we may .say, almost exactly as McDougall did, dial tlie will is 
a group of canalizations (sciilimcnts) organized in behavior terms 
under tlie central integrating influence of self-canalizationB (McDou- 
gall'a "Nulf-rcgarding sciUiment’'). 

Tiin Continuity op run Symhoi.ic System 

Little attention has been given to the character of tlie inner syinbols 
used. One person think.*)' almost exclusively in woixls; anothoi' makes 
generous use of images—inner pictures, sounds, etc.—direct residues 
from Ills carliei* contacts with things experienced. To the word- 
minded it may .seem axiomatic that it is ilirough words that the doepei* 
canalizations arc revived and the detcniiinacion made to return to a 
beloved scene or resume a beloved hobby; to others these inner sym¬ 
bolic activities ajipcar to depend largely upon Imagery, Tlie pi'oblcm 
is an iiiLerc.sting one, and we shall turn to some of its aspects in 
Chapter 16. Here, however, our interest Is not in the content but in 
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the form of the symbolic life, the processes of personal living to -which 
symbols give rise. The vehicle through which contimiiLy is maintained 
is for OLir present purpose a secondary question. It is possible for an 
individual rich in visual imagery to mninlain liis love of the fine arts as 
visual imagery fails and verbal and other types of striped-muscle con¬ 
trol take its place. It is quite possible, through training imagery, to 
shift from a spatial orientation based upon kinestlietio elements to one 
based upon three-dimensional visual schemata. The formal patterns, 
the dispositions toward tlic self and the world, are so deeply ingrained 
and so tightly knit together that cither type of symbolism, or both, 
may be called upon. Just ns the man who has suflered an amputa¬ 
tion may go on with his old pursuits—say tennis or bowling—using 
the other arm, so die system of symbols may be changed in mid- 
passage. 

If the questions be asked; "What, then, is really at the iiinnaclc of 
the hicrarcliy of the symbolic system?" and "Is this not a confession 
that control is from below upward rather than from above downward?” 
the reply is tliat in a system so complex, whose parts arc so intimately 
interrelated, any single feature may gradually fade, and the general 
style of organization be maintained. Sudden losses of words, sudden 
losses of imagery, do indeed entail gross disorganization, as instances 
of brain injury and cerebral hemorrhage abundantly show; but let die 
sliift be slow, and the general outline of the personality pattern is no 
more profoundly affected than if a muscle group slowly atrophies as 
another takes over the fimction. 

For most persons most of the time, symbols are in the position of 
generals; the muscles of trunk and limbs are the soldiers. If the gen¬ 
eral is killed in action, the aimy is disorganized; but if he slowly loses 
his health, die system of behaviors luiown as "the army" contrives to 
substitute a suitable commanding olRoir. Personality is organized 
largely through its symbols, but no symbol has absolute or coercive 
rights. The "wisdom of the body" as a whole sets limiL.s upon the 
symbols which aspire to a central position. Wliat is to be and remain 
central depends upon the three principles developed in the preceding 
chapters: the original constitution, the early canalization and condi- 
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tioning patterns, and the field of organism-environment interaction. 

An attempt has been made throughout this chapter to show that 
riiere Is no real antithesis between symbol and act, between inner and 
outer personality manifestation, Personality begins in an activity 
stream, and the symbolic is a relatively stable and bicrarchically 
well-placed form of activity. This may, if one lilecs, lead to the 
construction of a motor theory of the type developed by the early 
American fimclionalists, It is quite ijossible that consciousness itself, 
all the way from simple sensation to abstract thought, not only depends 
upon but is a direct expression of motor adjustment. There is, how¬ 
ever, no way of proving this, and for our pi-eseiit purpose this last 
ambitioius gcncralizatiaii is inessential. The impoi’iant thing is to 
realize that tlie tension system is a primary reality which, in its 
relation to the world outside, varies more rapidly at some points 
than at others; in some regions it is more at the mercy of the momen¬ 
tary situation, in other regions it is more capable of perseveration and 
hierarchical control of the peripheral elements, No clement in 
jjci'soiiality is absolutely continuous through lime, and none is abso¬ 
lutely at the mercy of the cjiviroiunent; those to which tlic highest 
degree of continuity is attributable are the symbolic. 
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TRAGEDY fnlla upon King Lcai* because he Is an old inaii wlio cannot 
clLscem truth from flattery, and upon Othello because he loves not 
^visely but Loo well, but upon Hamlet because lie is divided against 
himaelf, Me will have rcvengCj but he wants to delay; when the 
thought of suicide comes to him as a way out, lie ci'aves it and at the 
same time fears it. Mo.st tragedy, whether in the grand vStyle or in the 
petty style of the daily sLifTerhig ofcomiiion men or ^volncll, is a niaitcr 
of a personality divided againsLitsclF. The awarcne.ss of coiidicL in one¬ 
self may be a major basi.s for self-reproof or self-pity, and tlic failure 
to become aware of it when it is strong i-cgularly gives rise to 
"inexplicable" behavior. 

' Several kinds of "conflict" must be distinguislicd. First there arc 
mechanical strains as extensor-flexor pairs of nni.sclc gi’uiips are 
activated together; fatigue can occur even though little work is done. 
Yet such opposition of antagonists may be normal and satisfying, as 
in strctcliing after a nap. Conflict may also consist of bnlanced antag¬ 
onistic nervous effects on the same muscle system, as in the .synipu- 
thetic-paraaympatheLic control of heart and stomach tonus (page IK?), 
But again, such antagonism is the physiological norm; indeed, Lhc 
failure of one of the antagonists would conslitute a pathological state. 

This opposition of sympathetic-parasympatlietic i.s, iievcrLlieles.s, 
an important feature in many conflict silumkms, In ii broad general 
way, as we saw above, the vegetative activities of the parasympa¬ 
thetic are disturbed during vigorous sympathetic activity, and during 
vigorous vegetaLive activity strong siimuUiion is rc([uir(.'tl Lo arouse 
the syinpatlictic. There i.s a genuine antagonism, a genuine pliy.sio- 
logical competition between response paiierns; the sympathetic sys¬ 
tem may defeat, or fail to defeat, the parasynipaLhcLic. Tlie paralyz¬ 
ing effect of fetlt' upon ^11 interest in food or mates can easily be seen 
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^the x->ray shows that gaatrio activity hag coine to a complete stop-^ 
and tliosc wlio liave lived during a violent panic have frequently 
stressed the absence, among paiiicxlriveii people, of "human," that 
is, atF'ccLlonaic ov generovis, response. Fear regarding sex that stems 
from violciu early tabus may mean lifelong inenpaeity for complete¬ 
ness in love. A strongly o\-ganizcd affection may wUhsfand the impact 
of tliG panic .stituatlon: "Perfect love castotii out fear." 0ut, as other 
instances of violence show, perfect fear also castelh out iovc, Wc are 
dealing with a victory which is in many cases decisivet one auto¬ 
nomic component and all that it stands for achieves complete domi¬ 
nance over the other. 

At a simple piiysiological level, tlxei\, the teimi "conOict" may 
refer properly to this opposition in which one co)nponent defeats the 
other, The use of this lerni, however, involves a certain forcing. Just 
as physiological balance is normal and coimnonplaco, physiological 
imbalance i.s normal and comiuonpUce. It is hard to sec how the dis¬ 
turbed animal or man is any more in a .slate of cgnllict than a placid 
one. To be .Hiire, lie is not at the same moment friglitcned imd amorous, 
or enraged and serene; but neither is he ai the .same momeni running* 
and .standing, or sleeping and waking. These arc mvUually exclusivo 
physiological states. 

■When two impulses arc at work, the principle of dominance is still 
sufhcieiu, at the animal level, to account for the jiroiupt integration of 
behavior trends. Instead of starving, like tho medieval ass, between 
two equally attractive bales of lifiy, tile organi.sm waxes and wanes 
witli resjiect to one or tlic olhej- or botli, and a momentary decision is 
sufheient. That i.s exactly what you sec when your clog needs both to 
obey your call and to chase off despite your commands; either he soon 
curls uj) by the lire or he is out of sight diasing thq cat. There is no 
real suspense, no real balance; there is seldoiu any real conflict, 
Tins doc.s not mean that the clioicc among aUernatives need be 
in.stantancou.s. CharacLcristically, when impulses are fairly evcjnly 
matched, the animal wavers, turns first to one, then to the oilier—ilu* 
vicarious trial and error (VTE) of Muenxinger and Tolinam Tol- 
man'a "schematic sow bug," designed to ckrify the situation, is a bit 
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abstract, but serves well Lo show whal not only bugs but rats and 
men continually do. The major oricnlation of the bug is toward a 
light, but at the same time another light strikes the pei ipliery of its 
retina. As it moves toward the first light "satiation" develops, so 
that die ever-present pi'essiires from the second eventually become 
dominant over the pressure from the first. The insect begins lo swing 
and is shortly facing and approaching the second light, But satiation 
occurs once more, and the bug's "orientation need" swings it again 
toward the first. These orientation needs are the sensoi'y drives 
described above. Thus the sow bug, by such "vicarious trial and error," 
explores the stimulus field without actually running through it. 

The need for orientation is the need to respond to things other 
than the thing one is responding to; it is the antithesis of persevera¬ 
tion, the clue to diversity, inconsistency, heterogeneity in the life 
])rocess, regardless of the intensity of external pressures or inlernal 
needs, "Adience" denotes the tendency to immerse oneself ever more 
deeply in the present situation; "orienlalion needs" provide a counter¬ 
poise, swinging the organism into new paths. But there is still no 
true conlUct, no painful opposition of simultaneous wants. The mere 
fact of approaching one goal object often weakens tliat particular 
impulse and strengthens the other; in the very act of choosing, one 
finds that the grass is greener on the other side of the fence. (Indeed, 
that which is about to be ixilinquishcd takes on new gloss; blessings 
brighten as they taice tlielr flight, even when their flight is due to our 
own decision.) 


lanncoNcii.ABLF. Impulses 

The question arises whether, if the term conflict is to be used for 
instances of pliysiological opposition, it might not be better to Unit it 
lo those cases in which stimuli for two opposing paltcnivS occur in 
such rapid oscillation, or act in such force simultaneously, liiat the 
normal physiological defeat of one pattern by the other is impossible. 
This can be done with animals by giving food and threats simultane¬ 
ously, so that both patterns are vigorously aroused and a high tension 
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level in the \vhole organism is established, and with small children 
by attaching grave and unknown dangers to cookie jars or assuring 
them that chocolate bars will “make holes in their teeth." The 
"exj^eriinciUal neuroses" induced in animals are sometimes of this 
type, A signal meaning Food and a difFcreiit signal meaning punish¬ 
ment may be thoroughly "built in" the organism, so that each arouses 
its appropriate response. By one or another device the two stimuli 
arc then made more and more alike, so that they mean to the organism 
an intimation of "something coming," it knows not whether for better 
or worse. The expei-imentcr may inti'oduce "exceptions" so that, 
though a given signal usually incaius food, it may mean something 
else; die stinuilLKs is ambivalenl. The aninml or cliild may brealc 
clown under the strain, losuig many other well-established habit 
systems and showing disorganized emotional upheavals. 

Wc arc thus forced, if conflict i.s to be made clear, to move beyond 
the realm of the simple organic Conflict of pliysiological tendencies, 
which is not really conflict because it contains its own means of 
resolution. But there may be genuine conflict in response to ambiguous 
signals. Life i.s full of them; we arc surroundecl by signals that have 
sometimes meant satisfaction, sometimes frustration. IF wc maintain 
in rcadincs.s iwu physiological dispositions, neiihor of which can gain 
complete ascendancy, it gradually gels us down. 

Even this, however, makes too much of the oppo-sition of p]\y.?io- 
logical systems suclt as sympathetic and parasympathetic; there arc 
many other conflict .situations in which no such simple physiological 
opposition can be demonstrated, and in which there is every reason 
to believe that it is not the ambiguity of the stimulus but its inesca¬ 
pable clarity, its inexorable directness and relevance for action, that 
makes the trouble. Tiic student loves his diemistry and lie loves liis 
history; he i.s hesitating between medicine and law. Althougli his 
friends, being simple-minded souls, can make a prompt incclmnical 
decision, he lincls liiin.self dragging out the decision over four years, 
getting Into a worse and worse plight, unable to make up his mind. 
I have seen him, inany times reduplicated, in my oIBce, Like a system 
in balance, he moves in the direction opposite to that of any advice 
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given and fi sort of homeostasis Is inainiamed. Like Miicnzinger’a 
and Telman's ratSj he exQrapUfics vicarious trial and crroi-j lie suffers 
an orientation need for that at which ho is not, at the moment, lookn 
ing, He is caught in a conjlict of values. 

Or consider the woman trying to decide betv^'cen two lovers^to 
be specific, Briia in Bayard Taylor's epic poem Lars, She stands there 
between Lars and Per; both Idvc her desperately; and slic loves them 
both, When she cannot choose, the men decide that they will fight a 
duel until one oftliemis killed. She loves them still, still cannot choose. 
Tlicy fight, and Per is slain. In anguish she falls upon his body, it is 
he, she says, whom she loved. It would have been the same had it 
been Lars who was killed. 

Life is ci'-owdcd full of these inexorable choices where no dcoision 
can be made without renouncing an important value, The chikl 
who has been punished Wants to strike back but will bring on himself 
a loss of safety and love. We want power and know how to get it, but 
wc shall lose the respect of those who look on. Macbeth knows the 
way to bo king, but he will lose the "golden opinion" of "all sorts of 
people," Children may know how to impress teacUcra; but they know 
that if they do as teacher wishes, their classmaLcs will see through it: 
all. 

For our argument it makes no difference whether the valued objccLs 
are present to the senses or are merely maintained, kept "physio¬ 
logically present," through outer symbols or even tbrougii verbaliza¬ 
tion and other inner symbols. And it makes no difference whether tho 
two values arc of the .same type (two vocations, two lovers), or of dif¬ 
ferent types (easy women and a wife’s respect). The important thing 
is that the two mutually exclusive wanU act together. Both may 
involve the same autonomic tensions (two favoidtc desserts on the 
menu), but both cannot be satisfied simultaneously. 

It may of cour.sc be answered that the conllict really arises not 
from the two values, but from the fear that acceptance of one will mean 
automatic punishineiit through the loss of the other, The social code 
says that Brita cannot have two husbands; the choice of one therefore 
means the kss of the other, so diat, after all, the connicl is between 
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love and fear or flomething UUe it. Such a reply, however, becomea 
very forced when wo consider the annoying choices that are impossible 
purely because of lime-space limitations. I am free to hihe or to skate 
this winter sifternoon; there is no love in this problem and tlicrc i.s 
certainly no feai', I waste twenty minutes of good liike-slcalc time 
trying lodcdde. Tlie conOielis inherent in die fact that value objects, 
lilie all otlier objects, are placed in organismic tinie-spacc. Life teems 
with such conlliets. 

The case may he pushed somewhat further. Mucli of the supposed 
lovc-fcar antagonisms, or other flupposed antagonisms of the sympa- 
tliotic. and paraayinpathelic, appear in reality to be .simply the need 
for two dilferent satuslicrs, the choice of one of them bringing about 
through social ineiins the lo.ss of iho other. Still more oflen human 
choicu.s Involve two lines of conduct winch have taken on the quality 
of being oiir potential conduct; in contemplation, they have bccomo 
' parts of ouj'scIvch; \vc Iihvc pictured our.selves doing the one find also 
the other thing. It is actually a curtailment, a mutilation of the self, to 
give ui) .something oti which we have sot our hearts; tlio .self is die 
pooi'o)'. What is lo.st i.s not jii.st the goal object, but tlic canalized self 
in rolatiou to it. The energy bound in it (Freud, page iSt?) must be 
diaalpated, and no replacement is possible. In all serious cases con¬ 
flict involves much more than a practical balfincc of impulses; It has 
become a c[ue.stion of weighing the value of two pos.sible selves, ono 
.self following one counse and tlie other self following another course. 
The magnitude of a decision, even regarding an apparently trivial sit¬ 
uation, may be baaed on its relation to one's repuLatiou; much of what 
one does is .subject to certain peo]>le's disapproval at one tijne or 
another, The ego needs (as wo shall see more Fully in Chapter 2fi} 
ai'e alway.'i ti'ijiping ono anoUioi’up. AUhougli any difficuU deciaioii 
may delay one's action, the painful decisions arc those involving the 
two Idnd.s of person one wishe.s to be. The abulic paticui; is not really 
struggling over trivialities; he is struggling regarding the implica¬ 
tions of two pictures of himself. 

But conflict need not involve two objects. A- single object involved 
in a decision can be the center of conflicting impulses. It is not 
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just a question ■whether we need Object A moi-e than Object B or one 
person more than another, but whether desire for or aversion toward 
a specific object or person is stronger—in our own aggrcssion4adcn 
culture, whether love for a person or aggression toward him is domi¬ 
nant. Powerful to-and-lro moveincnta are involved in the manifest 
expression of a child's attitude toward playmate or parent. At the 
simplest level, this is motion toward or away from, and plenty of it 
is evident; at the symbolic level, however, the motion may be all in 
one direction, ajid behind it may lie contrary movements or eddies 
and backwashes of many sorts. To acquiesce in mother's demand for 
an exchange of endearments may mean acting like a little boy or like 
a sissy; it may mean being the kind of person that gives up easily; 
it may involve a ])romise not to do something wliich she has for¬ 
bidden. [After a pattern of conflicting altitudes has been somehow 
woven, the luicon.'icious, unreflecting attitude may itself be full of 
ambivalence. Even if there is no conflict between the child'.s attitude 
toward mother and toward other persons, conflict may arise with 
regard to anything she asks or silently wants. She is herself a conflict 
object, and to sit in the room with licr involve.s nervous wear and 
tear. The adult betrays tlic same mechanism. Sheei* presence, with¬ 
out any requirements regarding overt activity, may be very fatigu¬ 
ing. Petty social events at which almost every word is dictated by 
social conventions arc notoriously exhausting because of the inherent 
ambivalence we feel toward people on such occasions. 

Guthrie has well epitomized tliis source of conflict that is inherent 
in the two valences of a given object. One of his laboratory cats found 
out how to escape from a box by backbig against a pole that opened 
a door, but when near the pole it backed thirty-nine limes without 
touching it, as if avoiiUng it. A basic quality of human conflict is 
to make contact with .something without touching it, to move 
toward it and keep away from it at the same lime. Tlii.s second form 
of couQicl is again adumbrated in ego sU'CSs’, somctlmca we caunat 
entertain the thought of ourselves as cither taking or rejecting; both 
courses involve an ego blemish, a mortifying self-picture. 

Either of these types of conflict may become more severe as a 
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result of perseveration (cf. page 107). In perseverative tension, 
physiological strain may be visible hi the face and in the postural 
muscles. The compulsions, grimaces, and lies of the extreme neurotic 
are usually expressions of these perseverative pres.siires. It must, 
however, be emphasized that persevemlive strain does not maintain 
itself for any great length of time unless constantly I'cstimiilated by 
symbols (cf. page a35), One symbolically maintains a desire to appear 
to others and to oneself as a cerlrin kind of j^erson, but there are 
grave inconveniences in doing so. In most case histories it is apparent 
that perseverative strain arises from a dual and conflicting ego picture, 
not the dual picture from the perseveration. Tlie same situation may 
prevail if one nuisL choose between two kinds of worlds to live in. 

Summarizing die argument thus far, we suggest tliat, in gejiej'al, 
Inunan conflict may be typically described as conflict between chives 
in their candliscdforin, e.g., love directed toward two individuals both 
of whom cannot be iiosscssed, or conflict due to ambivnlenl atlUudes — 
canalizations leading to contrary behavior toward a single object 
(including the self). The root of conflict is tlie fact tliat the very 
activity which brings us one satisfaction reminds us constantly that 
it is depriving us of anotlicr—and lliis is especially true of ego values. 

The rc.sult of both these broad types of conflict is of course enor¬ 
mous strain, for the result of blocking an outlet is always to clam up 
energy. This is one of the points at which tlie pleasure principle, or 
any variations of the classical conception of hedonism, is difficult to 
apply. Wc miglit maintain that the two opposing impulsions arc 
pleasure iinpidsions, and that the two negative factors are forms of 
aversion from pain, and thus claim, as Troland did, tliat hedonism is 
vindicated. 13ut an essential part of the pleasure-pain theory in all its 
variation.s i.s the conception of the rational autonomy of choice. If 
tlic individual discovers that the course upon which he is cmbarlting 
will bring more distress than .satisfaction, the theory requires that he 
abandon it. But he does not. TIic nature of liuman conflict involves 
self-defeat of the gravest sort, an extreme incapacity to be rational or 
lo make any .such calculations as the classical theory requires. Tlie 
data from clinical practice relate to opposed tensions and to means 
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for their attempted but unsuccessful release. Though any isolated 
tension system may theoretically be governed by a .sinijile pleasure 
principle, the actual hierarchical whole, die actual system of .systems 
witliin tliG individual, rends the pleasure principle from Lop to bottom. 

One major theoretical question rcimins to be cleared up. When 
there are two canalisJations, two desires for persons or objects, both 
of which cannot be pursued at the same limcj why cloe.s not the 
principle of dominance apply? Is it not iuevitable that there will at 
times be a clear supremacy of one over the other and that a result 
will be rqaclicd in terms of dominance, with a consequent increased 
canalization upon one goal, an intensification whidi w’ill gradually 
lead to more and more prompt and cfi'cctive response? Will not die 
learning proccs.s gradually result in a complete fixation based upon 
sheer frequency of satisfactloiia? SomecUnical rccord.s certainly sup])orL 
such a view; they do not all suggest that luiman being.s must 
stall in a condition of neurotic abulia. With equal darky, liowevev, 
they reveal that even when such a .solution i.s I'eadieil, atiachinent 
often rcinaiiisS in the background; ibc individual may scniimentjdly, 
sltcepishly, or guiltily try to relive the past, to recajituro the po.ssi- 
bility of the otlier decision. We have, then, not explained at all.why 
die (lefofiLed comimncnt rcfuse.H to give up the field ami why it can¬ 
not be dislodged by the conqueror. 

To give the ihcoiy symmetry, it would ceruiinly be dcsii-ablo Lo 
demonstrate, if wc can, that tliis is due to the ba.sic fact that canidiza- 
tion.s arc not subject to extinction. It should be possible to show that 
although one canalization can be pj-ogrcssivdy strengthened, tlicre is 
no device by which an oppo.sing canalization can be progressively 
weakened. To be sure, the individual may make decisions more and 
more promptly as the imbalance between Iho two increases. But the 
tension level will become progres.sively higher; and if, ns we should 
expect, there arc momenus when the weaker coinjieting elemoiu is 
strongly reinfoi-ccd (as when, despile good resolutions, one "yield.s 
to icmptatiou”), the second iinpiilso wilhbe strengthened accordingly. 
Tlie result of the process over a long period will be not to eliminate 
through the principle of dominance, but to heighten the general 
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tension level more and more. The pruiciple of the inextlnguishabillty 
of Canalized responses is pmbably aci-vicenble as far as it goes, but 
there is certainly somctliing at work in ordinary normal persons which 
prevents the tension level from working itself up step by step to these 
unbearably higli levels. At the level of sheer ennalization upon objects, 
and without benefit of any further principle, it is not likely that an 
adequate theory can he presented; we shall, however, recur to this 
problem later, 


FiiusmtAtioN 

We liavQ leferrcd to iinpulscs arou.sed and sustained, and in some 
casCsS satisfied, but we have not tided to explain what happens when 
the aroused impulse finds no outlet, vvlicn tho tension can in no way 
be reduced, 'Fhc generalized term which has recently become rather 
well siandiirdized in describing thissitimtion l.s JminiUon. Tlie word 
is useful in indicating not merely tbc attainment of a state of siuspcnse 
but die irradiation tlirougli die organi.sm of a high tension, that is, a 
sufUision of .strcs.s tn odiev parts than the one originally involved. It 
is imponaiU to cmpiiasizc clearly that this sprciul of tension is no 
inetaplior. The tension can bo followed step by .slop witli Jacobson's 
tcclmi(]ue for measuring the magnitude of muscle tcn.siona electrically; 
waves of increasing or decreasing tension can be followed all the way 
from fingers and arms to the gastrointestinal ciiniil. Stomach ulcers 
can he directly treated by reeducating the innervation of arm and 
trunk iiuisclc'.<f. Frustration, then, i.'? not Only a negative tiling, a 
failure to achieve; it is a positive augmentation of tension throughout 
the organic .system. 

Wc now iieecl to dc.scribe what happens whon the tension level is 
augmented in tliis way. Ttmpwcn'y conscqucnCe.s can be traced in 
randuin niovcinciib, lliat Is, the outburst of poorly coordinated 
rc.sponsc.s which occur because additionitl energy has passed acm.ss 
a number of new dircsliolcls (page lOl). Some of die responses, of 
course, reficcL past habits of behavior resorted to under such stress 
Conditions—"autistic gestures" Krout calls them, i,c,, blind and un- 
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conscious vehicles of habitual impulsCj originally directed more or less 
against the object causing the sti-ess. Frustration involves more than 
the organism's relation to itself; it involves temporary or pcrinancnL 
methods of dealhig with the stiess inducer. As Holt has shown, the ran¬ 
dom movements attendant upon the earliest frusti'ations are likely, 
■when first aroused, to knock the olfending object out of I'each; by the 
ordinary mechanisms of motor learning, skilled movements arc pro¬ 
gressively developed by which we ward o(f such annoyers during the 
time they are active, or oven upon their first manifcstalion, Such 
movements are gradually ingrained; and the subsetpienL posture of 
aggression, escape, etc., as manifest in the form and extent of ges¬ 
tures, completes the picture. 

There may be also relatively permanent consecjucncc.s of a long 
period of frustration in. terms of deeply embedded defensive expres¬ 
sions efface, anna, or total posture (cf. page 151). Such patterns show 
themselves in all the waking hours, rcgaixllcss of ilm preoccupation of 
the moment; they are well cauglu, for example, in the bu.sines.s man or 
society woman sitting for a portrait, and in the Italian fruit vendor 
and Jewish tailor seen in Efron's sketches, Here tlic ijillng-up of 
energy arising from lifelong stresses has led to habitual musevdar 
innervations which are manifest even during moments of the greatest 
relaxation. 

But to pursue more fully ihc long-range implications of these 
tension situations, is there no such tiling aa an enduring personality 
pattern related to early frustration, even when the frustrating circum¬ 
stances have long since disappeared? Do not many types of nervous 
sufferers eat much more than they need, because as tiny children they 
were not .sufiicicntly fed or because some other drive was fj'ustrated? 
Are there not long-range compulsive expressions whicli arise not 
from the continuation of objective outer stimulation, but from the 
continuation of an attitude—preserved, perhaps, by circular reflexes 
or by verbal cues wi thin the self? Clinical experience s ti’ongly sugges Ls 
that infantile fru.stration shows itself in this type of coiuinuity, this 
maintenance of an early altitude, throughout the rest of life, regard¬ 
less of reconditioning factors and the patient's clear perception of the 
futility of such patterns. 
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Here, again, the animal laboratory has simpUIicd the picture and 
given surprisingly clear support to a tlicory based upon clinical find¬ 
ings, Four equaled groups of rats were reared by J. McV. Hunt 
for compai iscn. Two of these were fed normally throughout the 
developmental period; the tlnrd was fed normally in infancy, was fed 
scantily during tlic prc-puberlal period, and then fed normally again; 
the fourtli group was subjected to feeding frustraLion in infancy 
but was given all the food it required through the later growth 
and early adult periods. They were all again subject to feeding 
fnisti'fttion after reaching adultliood. Hie fouj-th groitp showed 
gross hoarding of food, laying up large quantities that were not 
needed, whei'eas tlic other two groups hoarded much less. This is the 
sort of sustained response to early frustration whicli j)sychoarialytic 
theory call.s for. The tension appeared to be rather spccifici it showed 
itself at the ccjiiiplction of the meal, not in other general pattern.?. 

An even more strilung description of adult response related to 
infantile frustration appctirs in animal studies by Alexander Wolf. 
The lioariiig of one grou]) of baby rats wa.s impaired by l^lugging tlic 
eai'.s tightly; a second group was made blind by taping the eyes shortly 
after they opened; a third grouji seiwcd as conti'ols. After a few wccits 
the rMcraint.? were removed. The rats proceeded to grow quite 
normally- As adidts tlicy behaved normally in their individual quest 
for food, etc,, and in their relations to one another. Those that wore 
blinded .?aw normally after removal of the tape; those that were 
deafened lieai'd nonrially. But when the rats had to secure food in a 
competitive siUtaLion (.several of them having to respond simultane- 
ou.sly to tlic food pellets), a clear-cut form of response to this infantile 
fnistraiioii appeared. The rats which had been blinded acted as if they 
could not .see the food; they sal on tlicirhaunches and did nothing while 
the others promjilly walked oiTwith the food; llicy behaved, a.s Wolf 
.says, like functionally blind ]iystcric.s. Those which had been deafened 
made no re.sponsc to the tone wlucli was used in the competitive situa¬ 
tion a.s a conditioned .stimulus for fotxl; lliougli tlicy re.spondcd 
adequately to visual sliinulalion, when the auditory .signal was given 
they acted as if they did not know it was dinnertime, remaining 
immobile. If we were dealing with human beings, we should say that 
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tliese individuals were ''inadequate" ■when in social situations, 
although they were perfectly adequate when alone. The tongue-tied 
or paralyzed person who is incapable of action when in a social sUiui- 
Lion behaves rather like these rats. One who ha.s learned in infancy 
to give up because there -was nothing else to do exhibits the same 
pattern as an adult, ij in stress; not olhcrwisc, But tlic giving-up 
attitude may in some person.? transfer to a very wide area; and in the.se 
cases it is proper to speak of a generalized ‘‘pas.sivity" pattern. 

' For theoretical purposes it is important to note that such frustra¬ 
tion patterns at the adult level are as a rule specific. They repeat tile 
frustration experience of infancy, as if a genuine impairment of func¬ 
tion had occurred and liad never complolely disappeared. The impair¬ 
ment is too sliglit to do any harm when the Btimiiltis-rcsponso 
sequence fiovv.s through systems not under liigh tension; but undci' 
tlic nccc.sslty of coping with competing individuals, the primitive 
pattern of approach to the goal object cannot be followed. 

Lewin has studied similar instances in which an inlcllectunl task 
had to be pciformed, first under easy conditions, llicu under fierce 
competition, and has shown that the impaii'mcul in the second case 
is due to a disappearance of the functional barrier (for us tliia is the 
actual free spread of tensions) between the immediately required act 
and the total activity pattern. One ru.shcs ahead to do the immediately 
necessary thing, instead of liolding the action in suspense while 
getting the over-all picture of wimt is required. Goklworth found 
similarly that the imposition of a time limit In an hUellcctual task 
produced disorganization and impairment of skill only when the limit 
disturbed the .subject's picture of himself, that is, only when, for ego 
jiurposcs, it was important to get the task done within a certain num¬ 
ber of seconds. In all these cases the goal is pursued with an adequate 
show of slcill unles.s a context of other prcs.sures interferes^—in other 
words, unless the specific ten-sion system reqtdrcd foj- tlic act is 
inundated, confu.scd, overwhelmed by other bodily tensions cutting 
acro.ss and leading in other directions. 

If in the liglit of these cxioeriments wc seek tlie basis of the "frustra¬ 
ted pei sonafity," we must first seek specific frustrations in early life 
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and look for the traiisfev of these spccihc frusLration*induccd habits, 
Altliougli tlierc may be persons who have never been severely frus¬ 
trated in Einy one purticular life area but arc frustraLed with refer¬ 
ence to life in general, we have no direct evidence of ihis> and rather 
strong grounds for denying it. Even tlio ino-st tied-up child can, wc 
liopc, 1)0 given confidence in some area over which he has control; 
furlhernioi’o, no type of neuro.sisj no mailer how severe, has proved 
to be as ubsululcly rcfraciory to specific therapy as the concept 
of the all-round "frustrated personality" would require. We are 
dealing uUiiiiately with (picslions of ti-ansfcr and generalization, and 
perhaps at time,'? witli j^roblcnis of ci'oss conditionijig between dif¬ 
ferent systein.s (page 2,'30), There is of course such a thing as frustra¬ 
tion wliicli geficralixM beyond the area of its original incidence; 
indeed, this is clmrncLerisiic of most responses to frustralion, and of 
most learned responses in general. Bui we must call a halt when the 
area of conccival)lc generulization 1ms been covered. There is a place 
for both temporary and permanent frustration, and for boili local 
jukI goneriil rni.stnition, hut none for "frustration in general." 

J>lSOnGANri!A'J’!ON 

Wo liave al)‘eady touched upon the problem of experimental 
neurosis (pages 211 and 277). A wide variety of phenomena are 
calalogucd under this head, some of whicli certainly call for more 
intensive .study in connection with frustration, though wc cannot, of 
course, do justice to the field as a whole. 

We must first lake account of ambiguities in the stimulus situation 
whereby two aniiihetical responses are permitted to be jointly 
aroused. In l^avlov'.s laboratory, the dogs were shown circlcvS imd were 
then fed; when ellip.ses were presented, no food followed. The 
ellipses wci'c then made more and more like circles, \miil ii critical 
point was found at wl>U!h trained animals could no longer make 
nppropj'iaic discriininaiion responses and began to wliinc, yelp, bailt, 
tear at the liarncss, imd "go to pieces," At this first level we are deal¬ 
ing merely with opposed reaction patterns, which, as we saw earlier, 
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do not always load to conflict. Yet even at this simple level there is 
more than hesitation, more than oscillation between two patterns. 
The indistinguishability of tlie stimuli means that neither of the 
incoinpatible responses, approach and withdrawal, is fully aroused; yet 
both arc simultaneously activated to some degree. There is, then, no 
mechanism by which the prindple of dominance can work. The tenskm 
aroused by the two unresolved antithetical systems is great, and an 
effort to resolve it only increases it; the conflict state is acutely dis¬ 
tressing, 

Tins response is similar to human neurotic responses which arise 
from what we might call “universal” neurosis-pi'odiiciiig situations, 
in the sense that any individual, no matter how healthy, may be 
expected to develop such beliavior because of tlie cliaracterisLics of 
the situation. Thus, to bo activated at the same lime by the need for 
food and by llic need to avoid jjiiiii.shinenl—as ^vhci) ilicre i.f social 
disapproval of eating—may become a stress situation if the cultural 
standards regarding eating arc indistinct or poorly understood. This 
is a stress situation to which any perfectly hcnllhy small hoy or girl 
may be exjmsed, Let us say t))at dinner on Chri.slnias Day is at two- 
thirty instead of the cusiomaiy twelve o’clock, and that the rules as to 
whether the child may or may not slip into the kitchen and get a snack 
bcfoi’ehand arc impei-fectly defined. To prowl around, grimace, or 
even cry or have a temper tantrum when the stimulus structure is not 
completely clear is not in itself neurotic, but it is of a piece with the 
neurotic behavior described. Some cases of abulia are doubtless 
stimulus-determined situations of exactly tins soi't in which the 
character structure of the individual patient need not inevitably arise. 

A slight complication of tlie problem, but still on essentially the 
same level, appears in investigations such as those made by Maier, 
Having trained his animals to respond appixiprlalcly to one or the 
other of two signals by jumping through a window to their food, he 
made the problem insoluble by failing to feed ihcjn followiiig the 
behavior that had been standardized as correct. The situation reached 
a point where literally anything that the animal did was “wrong,” 
and many of them became nervous and confused. The climax was 
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capped by a jet of air, wlilcK from other evidence we know is in itself 
a nervousness-producing stimulus. Whatever you do is wrong, and if 
you vStand still in indecision you are puiiislied. The situation differs 
from tlic Paviov type of experimental ncuro.sis only in the fact that 
the uncertaiiUy due to the lack of clarity in the stimulus .situation is 
complicated by an all-round apprclicnsivcncss and a disposition to 
expect punislmicnt as a sequel to confronting the choice situation. As a 
result of training, the tension level gradually goes up through the 
scries of decision .situations, until the process of deciding is itself 
brought into the conditioning picture. The very fact of confronting a 
decision becomes a conditioned stimulus, a symbol, that trouble is 
coming; whenever one finds himself in such a situation, the one thing 
tliat is certain is Lliat the outcome bids fair to come out in the worst 
possible way. It would be a mistake to conclude tliat .since tliis is 
alwoliitoly HiD'c, tlie jiccd to decide adds nothing to tlie di.stJTSs, i.c., 
tliat the aniinul acts as if Us own conduct could neither aggravate nor 
ameliorate the .situation, wliich miwt end in the .^ame punishment in 
any case. The rca.son why this la.st point is not true is probably the 
fact that ill aiiitiial, a.v in man, some furtive hope of esca])e still 
remains, a hope that, though slim, prevents the attitude of apathy and 
resignation (page 

The situation presented by Malcr contain.^ exactly the mixture of 
distress signal.s tliat marks the typical neurotic situation. One has 
souglit many times to achieve love and acceptance from a variety of 
persons, and i.s almost but not aksoluloly certain that there is no 
formula that will please them all. He goes ihrougli antics not unlike 
tho.se of the celebrated father and son hi Aesop's Fables, who move 
from one level of ridiculousness to another in order to find a socially 
acceptable way to get their donkey home. There arc actually, then, 
two tension ]noblein.s; one a decision problem, the other the pure 
suspense, the sheer mounting painfiilncs.s of postponed but inevitable 
di.strc.s.'?, I'jtlicr one alone would shatter the nerves ofheallhy animals 
or men; the two together arc surc-Iire. 

Hamilton's cxpcrimcntsonhiimaii and animal frustration (i^ageavc) 
show a tliircl system of mechanisms at work: the effect of tension upon 
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animal, child, or adult who is learning a way of escape, Placed in a 
small room from which four doors apparently permit escape, the 
subject, mildly punished, tries one door after niioLlieri lie soon leanivS 
which door can be opened, and after a few such experiences makes 
quickly for the correct door. Let the punialimcnt be increased, how¬ 
ever, by increasing the strength of the shock or by using cold water, 
and ho reaches a tension level such Uiat he strikes out blindly, 
repeatedly going back Lo a door already found locked before he lias 
tried all the others. 'Wluit is especially striking in HamiUon's experi¬ 
ments is that the distinction bcuveen the four doors docs not involve 
the perceptual dilficulty present in the circle and ellipse (j^age 309). 
It is a question of disvrga7iizaiion due to high tension. The tension 
level has become so high that the decision process itself is seriously 
impeded. 

The chief problems of experimental neurosis, so far as they relate 
to the individual predisposition Lo break down, whotlicr in animal or 
man, appear to concern the generality or specificity, and the tempo¬ 
rary or permanent chfivacter, of individual tension levels. One of the 
dearest approaclics here is the work of Luria, who has not only 
cmpliasizcd general tension problems but discussed critically the 
.specificity of tcn.sion regions; his work shows that the higher the 
level (i.e., I'roin reflex lo corLically integrated response) at wliich 
conflict occurs, the greater die possibility of a solution. Conflict at the 
level of effector processes, such as the mere impulse to move or speak, 
may lead to paralysis, contracture, or stammering, whereas blocliagc 
at the cortical level, if the tension at ibis level is not excessive, may 
lead to the reshulfling of possibilities. A problem that is insoluble at a 
lower level may be soluble at a symbolic level. Even here, however, 
distress situations may cause so great an irradiation of tcn.sion that a 
complete blockage, almo.st a form of synct)pc, may result. 

But the symbolic level is not only the most coinjreteuL to effect an 
adjustment; under strain, it is the most vulnerable. One trembles or 
wails irregularly, one gasps or perspires, but it is at the level of .speech 
that the disorganization due lo tension is most severe, We might 
consider in this context the everyday problem of nervous stammering 
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(asitlc fi'Oin coiistiiutional factors of lateral clominancQ and tlie like). 
Many I’liildrcn sLainmer to .some extent, especially when word com- 
binailoiis, plirase.s, and sentences are rapidly increasing, or wlien tired 
or cinodoiuilly upset. The problem is comjdicated by inadequate 
sleep or excessive carboliydi'ate diet, but ino.st of all, apparently, by 
reproof and general insecurity. In the aaino way, the adult who is "on 
the .spot" is, like Hamiltoit’a subjects, caught in a situatian in which 
the tcn.sion level is so high that coordination fails; errors aro repeated, 
new liigher utiitvS ai'e imperfectly formed. To put the stammerer in a 
special category as if lie were different from the rest of us is first to 
overlook the high incidence of the same mechanisms among us, when 
physiological reserves are low, and second to neglect the specific and 
chronic characteristics of tlie distress signals that develop after 
repeated failures in any complex function. Hamilton's and Luria’s 
.subjects, caught in the impa.sse of their own confused behavior, did 
not learn the w.ay out of it rationally. The stammerer, having found 
hiin.self caught, liaving attempted under high tension lo get out of liis 
pi-edicamcnt, and liaving firmly fixed upon the symptom us an iitlri- 
butc of his own iuiperrccl adjustment, his own failure U> cope with a 
problem vvliicli nin.st people solve, has no means of escape at his dis¬ 
posal The general cultivation of self-assurance, the general reorienta¬ 
tion which cnable.s the individual to play down his .stammering, usually 
lowers the tension level and gives some relief. Perhaps it is the slieer 
lowering of the ull-round tension level that makes stainincring less 
coiniiioii at twenty-five than at firtccn, and rather rare after thirL 3 '- 
fivc. Wc .should expect it to persist into the later years of life only in 
the most .scii.silivc and most thoughtful people, and in those whose 
stores of energy fail to be depleted. The endocrine differences be-. 
tween men mid women nnd the characteristic differences in iiuisclc 
lone already described ai*e closely ixiluLcd lo the fact that stainincring 
is only one-fifih as common in women a.s in men. The types of 
nervous s train, tliougli equally acute, arc much less likely to take the 
form of a deinimd far definitive and overt action, less likely to be of 
the overt, aggre.ssivc, and compcUiive pattern. 

h. number of otlicr unintentional acts, comparable in some ways to 
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stammering—compulsive gestures, tics, grimaces, etc.—seem also 
to be expressions of higli tension which at the moment arc out of 
control of tlie central, or clominjint, or most highly organized systems. 
To say with the Freudians and Adlcrians that these may be used 
purposively to express unconscious wishes is true; but even hi the 
absence of such a purpose, the experiments of Ilamlllon and Luria 
show that an action pattern at a certain level of tension establishes 
circular reflexes which persist even in the face of repeated di.sLress. 
It is not suggested that these have the deep roots, or the ijcrsistence, 
of a compulsion or a tic, but tliey may reveal circular mechanisms. 
The small boy at a family gathering of thirty secs the august grand¬ 
father at the far end of the table lift the carving knife ns lie saj's: 
"Will you have some turkey, Robert?" To be spoken to by the 
patriarch in the presence of tlie clan is unbearable. “No," he replies, 
"I never eat turkey," Me is clutcliing at a straw in tlie hope Lliat all 
eyes will be averted fi'om liim, but the clan turns upon liim with mixed 
anxiety and amusement. Fiist he protests that lie really does not want 
any; then he stammers more and more pctiikinlly that he really mcana 
what he says.^ 

Persistence in denying oneself what ha.s been rejected through 
sheer agony of conflict may of course aidsc from pride—unwilling¬ 
ness to admit error—or from self-punishment. In terms of the present 
problem, however, the important thing is to realize that many 
neurotic patterns arc established through early faulty adjustment, 
that they expand and are generalized through the symbolic system, 
so that the resulting chronic high tension cannot be cased. The 
neurotic is sometimes helped by transference (page 5'1'2) or sugges¬ 
tion (page 217); this may be anotlicr way of saying that i*eassurance 
lowers the tension level and makes possible a fresh attack on the 
problem. 

Although tlie mechanisms described so far occur chiefly in the 
striped muscles, tlie same general dynamic is evident in unstriped 
muscular systems, as when tlie vasomotor or the entire circulatory 
system is thrown into a crampliltc state of excitation. Thus the blood- 

^Thc story is Prescott Lccky’a; it relates to liia own experience. 
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pressure indicators in the lie detector indicate the tension inherent in 
being "on tlic spot," Though the guilty individual Imows that he is 
on the spot throughout the examination, he also knows that certain 
words refer sjjecifically to the crime lie has committed. The tension 
level of the innocent person is more or less constant throughout the 
session, because he has no way of loiowing which of the words con¬ 
tains a concealed reference to the details of the crime. 

Even more revealing of specific areas of conflict is the current work 
on skin temperature (page ]64), a peculiarly good indicator of vaso¬ 
motor instability as used by Mlttehnann and Wolff, During the 
psyclioanalylic iiuci-view tlic tension level can be made to sink to a 
point of easy conversational rapport, until questions arise in which 
the patient feels himself to be on the spot. Althoiigli this involves 
relatively little incoordination in speech, tiiere is a marked drop in die 
skin temperature from the fairly even level indicated by control curves 
during noi’inal conver.sation. One of the intended "control" sessions, 
liowever, proved to be (pillc illuminating; in this the subject was doing 
simple arithmetic problems, but the skin temperature dropped as if 
a psychoanalytic issue had been introduced. The comment afterward 
revealed that the .subject thought that the arithmetic task was an 
iiuelligcncG test; she felt that she was on the spot. It was evidently 
not the hidden content, libidinal or otherwise, that caused what was 
essentially a fear reaction; it was simply fear. Fear aroused in this 
way produced the same result as fear associated with psychoanalytic 
re.sistancc. 

In relation to the chronic visceral expression of tension, Carl Binger 
and his collaborators have shown that the overdependent individual 
who desperately wants to break away from his parents but fears the 
loss of safely and love which this would mean, develops a subacute 
arterial hy])ertension which may, on the sudden accentuation of stress 
at the Lime of the lirealuway, lake the form of a full-blown clinical 
liypej’tcnsion. Tlic same general approacli is apparently appropj’iate 
in some cases of ga.stroinlestinal ulceration in wliich pathological over¬ 
activity of tlic circulatory system results from clironic overconcentra¬ 
tions of tension, especially through chronic fear from which tlierc is 
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no escapa. Alexander and others liavc demonstrated that persons who 
have suffered deeply since infancy from a feeling of inadequate love and 
protection may show chronic peristaltic activities even though there is 
no food in the stomach. On tire suspicion that this iniglit in time cause 
ulceration, an experiment was carried on in whicli a dog with a 
stomach fistula was "sham-fed"" over a long period, the food being 
ravenously devoured but never reaching the stomach. The activity 
of the empty stomach led to the expected ulceration. 

Individual Fuustuation Toi.kuanck 

Just as the thi'csliokl.s* for rage, or affection or nmusenuintshowwidc 
individual variations in little children and ynving animals, so there arc 
wide individual differences In responding to the blockage t>f impulses 
when oiico aroused. A.s Ilosenzwcig well piius it, the indivulual .shotvs 
a “fi'usti'atlon tolci’ancc" all his own. But ilio energy of aroused 
response must go somewhere. Wc have just considered various out¬ 
lets for it in the .striped and unstrlpcd inu.sclcs. It may, however; be 
diffused oj' scattcj-cd, lost in Implicit movement spiraling down lo 
acquiescence, resignation, or .sheer inactivity. There is good evidence 
of constitutional individual differences in autonomic tolerance and 
characteristic tension level, for they are conspicuous in responses to 
the "standard" frustratioiw ofhospital rouiiae and in Llie experimental 
observadons of Pratt, Nelson, and Sun, Individiud differences in 
frustration tolerance arc also midoubLcdly related to several types of 
early experience, 

Tolerance means liere the relative ab.scncc of an observable dis¬ 
organization in re.sponsc lo fru.stratlon; more bi'oadly, frusiration 
tolcj’aiice involves adequacy and cHicicncy of ]'e.sponsc dc.spile frus- 
tration. In the adult, as we .saw, all .sorts of “blocked" or inhibiicd 
responses to frustration may at one time or another be ob.scrved, At 
one exti’cmc wc may put definite patterns of stoicism, .self-control, 
■will power, or whatever wc wish to call the symbolic patterns which 
disperse the energy before an aggressive oudeL is found. We may then 
pass all the way through a series of mixed states to the other extreme 
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aL which the bhiL'kage process appears to be due not to "self-control'^ 
but to tile iicUviilinn of powerful drives that lead to constructive 
behavior, so that aggreSvSive expression is prevented by the law of 
dominance. Even if all these types of internal inhibition arc ultimately 
of the same general physiological character, they differ in their feeling 
tone; o.g,, the inhibition imposed from within may give inncli greater 
gratificaLion or may convey a greater sense of distress and futility. 
The abrogation of a purpose by tlic intervention of a stronger one 
may seem to the individual an "act of God," soineiliing in wliicli the 
ego feels no painful participation; or he may feel that he is betrayed 
by himself, 

The problem is, liowcver, .still more complicated. It ajipears to 
make a world ofdilfereiH'c whether the blockage is interposed between 
the aroused drive and its goal object, or before the drive is allowed to 
dcveloj) to ius own normal jiliy-siologiral tension level, To describe the 
former siuuUion, we may borrow from tlic Frcudiiin.s and speak of aim- 
inliibited drives; die individual cannot Iiavc what he wants, altliough 
the drive remains in force. In the latter ca-sc, we may .spcalt of drive 
inhibition; the blockage takes the form of preventing the full develop¬ 
ment of the drive it.sclf, 

lloih i^vocessc.s are evident even at the annual level! (i) In fvus^ 
traiccl rat.s a .seric.s of defeats in the competitive .struggle for food leads 
to the abniidcininciit of (he effort wliciicvcr the competitors are nearby. 
A morsel of food within easy gobbling divStance is not approached, 
and is scarcely even looked at, until the potential adversaries have left 
the ixiain, The goal object has ceased to be a manifest goal object; die 
drive, however, continue.s. At a later stage, the vat will not eat even 
wlicn alone; it caiTiea the inhibition witliin itself in the sense that the 
food idiLuilion i.s a conditioned stiiiniliw to inactivity. Up to this point 
wc miglit vSay that withdrawal has become a generalised response Lo 
the goal object, (d) Rut die fiirllicr procc.ia of drive inhibition, the 
g‘i*adiinl or SLiddoii disapjiearance of tlic drive itself, must be noted. 
There .seems to be a point at which distress in the competitive feeding 
situation ultimately imposes upon the weaker animal a blockage in 
the luinger drive itself; the stomacli is involved in the "inhibition." 
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The smile thing, of course, is found in hysteria, the term anorexia 
often being applied here; distaste for food tahes the form not only of 
specific aversion to foods which liavc caused distress, but of generalized 
inability to become interested in food in any rorni. So, too, tlie 
traumatized lover, having found that love is not to be had, begins by 
avoiding the situations in which tlie bitterness of defeat is reinforced, 
but ends by disclaiming love in the misanthropic manner of Schopen¬ 
hauer. This complete inhibition of drive may liave had a part in the 
apathetic and quiescent pattern of the jobless in an Austi ian village 
in the 'twenties (page 311); perhaps not only the cxpressUni of the 
drive but the drive itself was completely eliminated. Psychiatric 
practice makes clear that the inanition and, at least apparently, the 
destruction of almost any drive may occur under circimistances of 
tills sort, In other words, tlic frustration has conditioned not only llie 
appetitive behavior but the visceral and vegetative factors upon which 
appetitive beliavioi' depends. The iinclerlying drive may of course be 
merely masked at times, ready to return in full foi'cc ^vhen the 
obstacle is withdrawn; blockage may be continually reinforced by 
outer circumstances or by inner habit, and tlie effects of this block¬ 
age may be ti'aumafcic. (Over and above all this, the individual who 
fails to get what he wants may verbally deny his wants—the sour 
grapes mechanism—or even gloat in Ihs martyrdom.) 

Most human beings are subject to frustiution of all the types 
described, and make some use of all of these mctliod.s of escape. 
In personality study we are especially interested in the frustration of 
ego wants. But people differ in the frequency and intensity of their 
use of each method, Roseuzweig's expevlmeuts (page 31G) give a 
measure of the tendency of the individual, identifying himself with 
frustrated cliaracters shown in pictui'cs, to blame tlie source of 
frustration (extrapunitive response) or himself (iniropunitive re- 
spon.sc), or to treat the situation impersonally (impiinitivc response). 
Such measures arc apparently reasonably reliable', they seem to 
express some degree of generalization of behavior under frustration. 
Roscnzweig has also been able to show that the Zeigarnik technique 
(which tests the ability to recall completed as contrasted with inter¬ 
rupted tasks) is suitable for such purposes, the intropunitive indi- 
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vidual tending more frequently to recall the sitiiationa in which he was 
inteiTiiptecl during a period of experienced failure, The capacity to 
accept inqjunitively botli the frustrating situations of everyday life 
and the experimental situations in which one experiences his own 
failure appears to be a clue to the absence of a neurotic disposition. 

A number of types of conlUct appear in more coinidicatcd people 
that are absent in iliosc more simply organized; in their case the 
symbolic v/oiid otters a wider variety of conflicting restrictions, and it 
is likely also to seem more frustrating than the world of immediate 
physical reality. The move complicated person lias inoi’e canalizations; 
and being more complicated, he Ls subject to greater involvement in 
situations by virtue of adiciice (page 1G7), The adience principle 
is especially valuable in the case of the sheer continuity with which 
the quest for a goal is pursued. One st«irts to cat breakfast because 
he is hungry, or to listen to a concert because he is "hungry for music.” 
Cauglit in ilic toils of the circular response, l)c goes on reacting 
because he is in the .situation: 

'Tis you that inaUc.s my friends my foes, 

"i'ii you that makes me wear old clothes, 

But licrc you arc riglit under my nose, 

So up with tl)c jug, and down she goes. 

He Cats not only more than he needs to .satisfy his hunger, but literally 
more than lie "Wi'ints"; and he stays at the coijccrt not only beyond 
the point of actively needing the concourse of sweet sounds, but 
even to the point of being almost literally sick with it. Like those in 
whose heads tunes run for hours or days beyond the point of deriving 
any delight from the process, wc are haunted by siglus and sounds, 
thoughts and fears, into whose circular systems wc have been drawn. 

Tliia much is true even of organisms that arc largely dominated by 
the prc.ssiire of events outside their skins, acting through their 
"cxtcroceptors.” The autonomic nervous system and the unstriped 
muscles show, as wc should expect, a considerable period during 
which excitement is maintained at a high level. In man, the cortical 
tissue and the voluntary musculature go on reacting for awhile after 
being directly struck by the impact from the exteroceptors. Under 
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many conditions the individiml goes on seeing, he liallucinatcs; some¬ 
times 'what he sees is a little leas intenac, and he wonders whether i\e 
is seeing something or just imagining something. Sometimes the 
impression is feeble and indisliiiet, and he calls it a picture in iiis 
mind'-s eye. The I’ole of symbols, then, should be like the genci‘al I’ole 
of sensation, and in fact it is. The fact that one imagines Itecps him in 
the field, in the "behavioral environment," a.s Kofflia would say, 
tliough tile "geographic" environment lias disappeared, 

The chronic results often assume a maladaptive form. It will be 
recalled that many ncurotic.s arc prone to ncurocirciilatory diiliculllos 
(cf, page 137). Whatever the predisposing factors which handicap 
sucli people, whatever the present tension.s. fears, and repres.sions, it 
is patent that iimny are in a condition of ncurocij'ciilatory instability 
which may be masked by the ca.sy conditions uncler wliich they live, 
and that tliey liave no reserve with which to linndlc even n slight strain. 
Here the concept of tension level, already developed (page 68), 
may be as important as die specific situation wliicli hs ciuisiiig dis¬ 
tress, Thi.s is by no means a slaicnicnt that their inherited physio¬ 
logical con.stUudon is "the cause" of their ncurosi.s; wc mean only to 
say that the background, the organized total of ah that they arc as 
individual organisni.s, is important with reference to any .specific 
problem involving decision. The amount of efToi't recpiircd to solve a 
simple everyday problem may cause strain and even collap.se, not 
because a neurotic attitude is iiccc.ssarily exiiibited in the decision 
itself, but because confronting any problem at all, with whatever alight 
inci ease of tension Is inevitable, jiiake.^ the individual go beyond Ifis 
area of physiological safety. At times, of course, wliat seems to be a 
sliglit effort may be great, because of the symbolic meaning of the 
issue for the person (cf, page SOI): but even the simpler dccision.s and 
volitiojLs can be too much for one in a state of exhaustion or of neurotic 
high tension, 

Throughout the study of conflict wc have sought to avoid refer¬ 
ence to "organic" vci’sus ''functional," and to "pjiysical" versus 
"mental" sources of distress. The organic make-up seems not lo 
work in terms of such distinctions. The oi ganic source of trouble 
differs from the functional in the degree of its visibility to the observer, 
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n)id the "pflydiogoiijo" facitors differ from all other factors only itz tills 
rcsjiGCt: It is more convenienL to use language of tills type when vve 
Unow more jibouL symbols than about the tissue tensions (e.g,, in 
iliroat, or brain) which umlorlie them. 

Tills psychological conception, In which there is literally no place 
for a mind by iUsclf or a body by itself, has been well phi’nsecl by Wolff 
and Curran in an effort to indicate the dynamics of a special class of 
psychic events, ihc procc.ss of delirium; "It is an idle and profitless 
exercise to discuss wiiether shadows, loud noises, failure in visual 
accommodation or tinnitus produced 'pliysiogenetically' or 'psycho- 
genetically' tlieh* effects in tlie cases reported here. It is, Iiowever, 
desirable to formulate data in a manner whicli allows expression of 
Uie facLs and vvliich docs not create divisions non-existent in nature 
UjkI for whicli tliei'c Is no pragmatic vSaiiciion." Tlierc are various 
"levels ofintcgraLlon," the cortical process necessarily involving more 
coinjilcx Nvliolcfl than reflexes, but at no point marking tlie introduc¬ 
tion of a new kind of sub.itancc into the life of tlie organism. 

The diilbrcncc between the iradilion.il reference to organic and 
psycliogenic factors in personality dl.iturbancc and the present psycho- 
biologlciil view appears in many of the current studies in psycho¬ 
somatic medicine (cf. jiage 7B). In .sticli Investigations llio relation 
of injury, (liscase, or disability to personal living is never stated in 
simple cause-effect terms. The effect of any physical agent depends on 
the jiaticnt's personality^ moreover, the personality moves in a given 
dii'cccion us a j'esult of its problem; the injury miisl bo inediatccl, 
reacted Lo, by tlie person. Similarly, no psychogenic factor can produce 
an effect in itself; nothing can be due directly and simply to a condi¬ 
tioning or an a.ssocUUon; ConditioningvS are embedded in the context 
of the organi.sin's lolal tis.sue pattern and arc different for different 
organi.snis witll differesut tissue systems. 

The Heuuction of Tensions 

The next problem relates to the possible ways of handling the 
tension which arises from frustration,Tlie most obvious is the develop¬ 
ment of specific aggressive modes of coping with the frListrating 
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object, Almost equally obvious is the inethocl already suggested in 
Alcxtuidcr Wolf's experiment (page 307): that of quiescence, apatliy, 
the death feint or playing-possum response, crawling into one's shell, 
resorting to catatonic rigidity or waxy (lexibiUty of posture and face. 
Finding that one cannot Imock the olfeiKling olycct out of the way, one 
gives up and docs nothing. In their study, already cited (page 3i i), 
of the behavior of jieoplc who had lost their jobs in an economically 
strangled Austrian village, Lazarsfeld and Zeisl found aj)aihy and 
resignation; people no longer rushed about trying to lind work or 
busying themselves with leisure-time pursuits, but acted like hibernat¬ 
ing animals, like sheer vegetative systems showing few signs of 
human life, 

It is true that this vegetative response i.s at times inoi'e active than 
it seems. As one plays dead, one thinks: "They’ll be sony tliat they 
picked on me." While withdrawing Ironi .social activity, ojic dreams 
of revenge or of new supreme achievements. This can, however, be 
insisted upon much too strongly. In the child wlio finds tliat despite 
his wails he must go to sleep, and in ilic adult wiio, despite pounding 
on the wall, has to face his solitary confinement, there is such a 
thing as a progressive reduction in the tension system.*?. A certain 
amount of steam lias been let olF through long protest; in fact, a learn¬ 
ing curve can be traced in which the protests grow shortei* and shorter 
as the defense reaction of "keeping still" becomes established more 
and more securely. Sheer apathy as a protective measure can develop, 
perhaps, without any psyclioanalytic mccliaiiisins, tliat is, williout any 
indirect or veiled purpose; it can develop because tension lias been 
reduced througli trial and error. This general way of handling frustra¬ 
tion can be either temporary or permanent; it can mark itself upon 
the face and posture of the "man witli the hoe," or the defeated soul 
who has no outlet, no escape, and whose only protection again,st 
renewed strcs.s is tlic maintenance of shallowncs.s, A visit to nn 
institution for the insane will probably convince Llic ub.servc]' that 
absolute resignation of this sort ia as common as arc ihc move pio- 
turesque escapes found in delusion or in manic excitement. 

A third form of response to frustralioii appears to be far more com- 
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plex than the two already described. Most purely physical frustration 
can be handled either by aggression or by resignation; but frustra¬ 
tion of a person's ego needs, conflict between his needs to see himself 
a certain way and the actual perceptual pattern daily brought home to 
him, permit other devices for defense. We mention elsewhere the 
"mechanisms of vSelf-deccption" (page 547) which are studied by 
psyclioanalysis. These mechanisms are especially relevant in the 
present context, that of frustration. One means of escape is to recon¬ 
struct tlic picture of oneself so as to make it satisfying; a second is to 
reconstruct the picture of the aggressive world, so that it is no longer 
a threat; a tiiird is to picture the self as sui^crior to and capable of 
obliterating tlic threat, The typical delusions of the psychotic follow 
these three lines of symbolic escape; and the defenses of the normal 
])crson consist typically of milder and more subtly constructed pic¬ 
tures wliich enable him to achieve one or another of these three 
purposes, 

Very common indeed, yet theoretically complex, is a fourth pat¬ 
tern, “displaced" aggression, The impulse against the offending 
object or person is itself blocked. There is, then, blockage at two 
levels: tlic individual cannot have wliat lie wants, and when he tries 
to laiock aside the intruder, even this act of protest is rendered impos¬ 
sible—the bully stops his month, holds his liands immovable. Mary 
Jane protests against rice pudding, and then is cracked down on 
because she “makes a fuss." The usual result is to seek another 
object for aggression. Animal behavior is full of displaced aggression; 
the primates, in particular, constantly vent their wrath upon an animal 
not quite so large and terrifying as the one who blocks the way. 
Deflected aggression of this sort is also common in childhood games 
and adult politic.s. The first step in the process is easily enough sub¬ 
sumed under the general psychology of transferred conditioning; the 
impulse toward the blocking agency is touched off at the moment that 
any similar agency prc.seiit3 itself—similar, that is, in size, shape, or 
any other aspect of appearance. Actually, however, the displaced 
aggression is by no means always directed toward a similar (sub¬ 
stitute) object—the child frustrated by his mother may break the toy 
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telaphono. Perhaps there is aconliniiiim in such behavior all the way 
from tlie primitive tension increase through which blind raiuhni 
movements smash everything in sight, to the other extreme at which 
nearby objects are purposely broken as a way of punishing the inter¬ 
fering person, Between these two extremes, however, there is a large 
area of displaced aggressive behavior which looks more like a gen¬ 
eralized need to reduce to pulp anytliing and everything that can 
with impunity so be reduced, a generalized need to smash every¬ 
thing tlmt does or might resist, 

This must, in a sense, be called symbolic behavior. The child 
smashes Ihs own tricycle, the adult shatters liis own golf club or 
political reputation at one stroke, partly because it is Romethlng in 
siglit that he can destroy. It is a way of destroying with one sweeping 
gesture all the annoyances of life, all the things that stand in tlie way, 
even all the "ambivalent" things. And even when a person is "ciiuiiig 
off his nose to spite his face," lie has tlie inomcntary satisfacLion of 
demonstrating a sublime indifTcrcnce to all throals, In this respect the 
behavior resembles the passive or apathetic behavior in which the 
individual refuses to make specific protests (actually much ego defense 
is involved); but it also has a great deal in common with the highly 
generalized blowoff reactions in which he protests indiscriminately 
against everything. If there arc pure types of iinythiiig, wc should bo 
ready to look for mixed types. This fourtli type of i-e-sijonsc to frustra¬ 
tion, this phenomenon of displaced aggression, is typically very com¬ 
plex indeed, with some obvious elements of transferred conditioning, 
and with other elements wliich from time to time assume varying 
weights. 


Escapk riioM CoNFUerf 

Thus far wo have found the poor neurotic (and all of us have seemed 
to participate in the neurotic mode of response) cauglu in the toils 
of his own mechanisms. Diflicull dcei.sions arc sura to be confronted 
in the world outside, and difficult decisions are sure to arise from his 
own inner system; and whether they impress us objectively as being 
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diflicuU or not, they certainly must become so when the tension 
level reaches a certain point. The implication seems to be that though 
there are palliative.s (page a22) thci'e is no really satisfactory eseq^e; 
the neurotic pattern is inevitable, and when it once appears it draws 
the individual iiioro and more witliin the sphere of its power, so tliat 
lie helplessly describes meaningless circles. There arc actually, )iow-- 
ever, two broad categories of rcBponsc-.-ovcr and above changing the 
world tlmt causes the conflict—whidi represent genuine escapes from 
the conflict, Wc nifiy phrase these categories very simply: first, 
escape through dissociation and automatism; second, escape tlirough 
reinterpretation of tite stimulus field. 

As regards dissociation, all individuals possess to some degree, and 
fionic to a higher degree thm otliers, tlie capacity to split, the capacity 
to react on two levels, to carry out two lines of conduct which arc 
unrelated, unintcgralcd with each other; one usually assumes the 
form of conscious and directed activity, the other is apparently 
involuiitai'y and is generally not noted or is belittled and avoided ns 
far fl.H poR.siblc (of, page 449). Indeed, the individual syinboUcally 
reinforces the stronger tendency aiul keeps the weaker one at bay; 
and unless lie negadvistically reinforces the wenko* one at the same 
time, liQ lias gone a good distance toward resolving the diflicuUy, 
The more nearly equal in strength the two conflicting impulses, die 
more reinforcements of this type will in general be needed to give 
the stronger one clear dominance, The state of tlie organism has much 
to do with success in achieving such dissociation; in sleep and sleep- 
like states victories are often all too easily won. This may be due to a 
proncnc.S3 to dis.Rociation resulting from a change in the physio¬ 
logical basis of bodily integration. 

That a functional .separation of habit systems is sometimes a physio¬ 
logical reality is demonstrated by the cxporiincnls of Girdcn and 
Culler, Using the drug curare, they have been able to show that experi¬ 
mental aninials retain in the normal state the conditioned reflexes 
which were learned in the normal state, while losing those laarned in 
the drugged state; and correspondingly that drugged animals pre¬ 
serve the responses acquired in a previous drugged state but lose 
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those acquired in the normal state. There are, then, mutually exclusive 
action patterns, dissociated one from the other. Without speculating; 
as to tlie exact relation of pltysiological dissociation to the ordinary 
dissociation of human experience, vve may say that a mild form of 
dissociation is evident in the man who at diurch reincnihers all the 
events of the ecclesiastical calendar but has no interest in such tilings 
when engaged in business. A greater degree of dissociation apparently 
occurs in many noiinal persons subject to sti*css; they cari'y out acts 
which are independent of their priuiaiy consciousness (cf, page -li'l'D). 
The more elaborate forms of such functional cleavage will be studied 
at groatc]' length in Chapter 25, in connection with psyclioanalytic 
mechanisms, 

The other device open to the individual for relieving tension is to 
discover a means of regrouping or naming the stiiiiuliis materials so 
as to permit an integrated response to the whole system, rather than 
muLually antagonistic responses who.se reciprocal blockage constitutes 
a primary feature of ncuro.sis. It is ibis device tliat constitutes the 
primary normal means of resolving condicl; and llicrapy as well as 
education consist,? largely in discovering such metliods of grouping 
and naming. As E, IJ. Molt put ii, a complex sitiiatiim may arouse 
fear or aversion until some appealing aspect of it is noticed, named, 
and emphasized. The country girl with strict upbringing has been 
taught that the theater is wicked; among liercity friends it is "recrea¬ 
tion'’ and also "art," As site begins to discriminaLc and to name the 
things that fit with her own values she is able to shake off her original 
blind dread; the new experience is integrated with her earlier wants 
and attitudes, which are themselves somewhat transformed by the 
process. 

Sucli Integra Lion, however, never genuinely Involves the utiliza¬ 
tion of all possible responses, but ralhcr, as usual, the all-or-nonc 
principle and the principle of dominance. The problem concerns 
the di.schargc of ihc accuiniilalcd tension, and .suggests tlicrcfore that 
energy is taken away from conflicting tendencies which, being non- 
doininant, can be allowed to subside. Much has been written regard¬ 
ing the supposed role of ethics and religion in permitting relea.se, in 
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integrated fashion, of nil that the individual really wants, But it is of 
the essence of civilization that it leads to genuine conflict in wants; 
integration, in the naWc sense of permitting all wants to be realized, 
is chimerical What is sound in an cdiical theory like this is the fact 
tliaL the individual discovers a device for recognizing a pattern that 
permits a daininant action pattern to express itself, competing pat¬ 
terns being shunted out. 

One more step is, of course, required; a definition of the qualities 
of tlie configurations which make this unitary discharge possible. 
Probably they lie close to the central core of selfhood within which 
resides Llie greatest continuity and within which arc involved most of 
a person's action tendencies. Integration, then, is not simply a ques¬ 
tion of finding a possible major moans of resolution; it consists for the 
most part in discovering the qualities of the self wliich, being domi¬ 
nant over all else, must be enhanced and maintained through the 
decision. 

Mcncc in order to answer the question about individual differences 
in the capacity to handle conflict, we shall need cliicfly to lurow two 
things: first, wliat kinds of people, under what circumstances, will 
solve iheir conflict problems by I'csorting to dissociatioji, and what 
Idnds of people, under wliat circumstances, will do this by restructur¬ 
ing the stimulus field and developing new integral patterns from which 
conflict is missing. Kurt Lewin spealts hci'e of the antithesis be¬ 
tween rigidity Jiuidity. Part of the problem involves an original 
"cleavage capacity," or "capacity for splitting" [Spaltimgsfahigkeit) 
as the Kretschmer school called it; part of it involves habits of 
splitting that liave been developed in neurosis-producing insoluble 
situations; and a good deal of it appears from the foregoing to be 
due to the chronic tension level of the individual (at a high tension 
level all of us would tend to dissociation in the sense that higher 
inlcgrations would fail).® Similarly, the capacity for integration 
seems to depend botli upon constitutional factors and upon a life 

’ Remembering the three levels of development (pngc 66), wc ace that it la po^iblc 
to regress rrom the integrated level to the level ordlfTcrantiatccl but piecemeal activity; 
this ia dissociation of the type discussed. It is also possible to regress from this level to the 
lowest level (ch pages 145 and 546). 
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liistory of relative freedom from such tense decision situations, and 
pni'tly also upon intellectual and emotional factors wliich have perr- 
iiiittcd successful training in the regrouping of tension-producing 
stimuli. Symbols within a hierarchically organised system probably 
al.so help in holding it together. 

Apparently, then, tliere are countless problems bcliind the simple 
question as to whctlicr an individual will dissociate or integrate. 
And beyond this question of individual differences in capacity to 
integrate lie such general questions as thesci Under what conditions 
do thwarted impulses die out.'’ Under wl\at conditions do they remain 
active, pre-ssing for expressionf Under what condi tions do they remain 
latent, waiting for a stimulus to activate ihem? Henv and when may 
their energies be I’edircctcd, so that new vesponsc.s appear which on 
the surface have no relation to the thwarted impulse; how and wlien 
do tlicy raise the wliole individual tension level? Though we are far 
indeed from an answer to such questions, we may find LhaL ego 
psycliology (Cliaptei’S 20-‘23), especially as developed by psycho¬ 
analysis, can read) further than the rather elementai'y “di'ive psychol¬ 
ogy” so far considered, .and that a .structui-al approndi (Chapters 
90-31) con take tis further .still. 





14. The Perceiver 


WESTERN man's basic ambivalence about his own make-up is 
beautifully illustrated in tlie way lie talb about his senses. Although 
everyone knows that it is brutish to rely on one's senses and that the 
clear light of reason puts the senses in their place, the ultimate test of 
sanity and adjustment is nevertheless to have sense, common or other¬ 
wise. The paradox has led us to conti’ast the senses with sense; a man 
comes to his .senses as he reflects and discovers that his senses have 
been misleading him. 

This basic ambivalence, this urge to play both down and up at the 
same time the jnacluncry by winch we secure our impressions of the 
world, has come crashing Into experimental and other fields of psy- 
cliology. In studying the "higher phenomena," there has been pres- 
sui’o to disparage the importance of the sense organs; there has, at 
the same time, been an effort to prove that these higher processes are 
all essentially of the same family as the simpler ones, that perception 
and thought are governed by laws of impression and association as 
simple as those operative in smelling, tasting, and touching. 

Yet despite the debate there appears to be a continuum in the cogni¬ 
tive processes all the way from the simplest to the most complicated, 
and language is so saturated with the rccognition.of this fact that noth¬ 
ing the psychologist can do can either obscure or clarify it to any great 
extent. For example, tlic reader glances over this passage with its 
not very well concealed dissatisfaction with experimental psychology 
and wonders whether it is in "good taste," tlmt is, whether it should 
be compared with oranges or cod-liver oil; or he will close the book 
for a momciu’s di.ssatlsficd reflection and say that the author "doesn't 
see it the way I do." In other words, he will use the language of sensa¬ 
tion to describe the facts of thinking. People differ in "point of view" 
on the most abstract problems. The common man says he doesn’t like 
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tlie "smell” of a thing; the poet says the philosopher has lost the 
"coiumoii touch." It is altogether shoclung, I think, tliat personality 
study has tried to get along without a study of llie senses, The vsus- 
picion arises that personality study in terms of using tlic .senses in 
relation to the world—for example, as In the Rorschach nietliod—long 
remained unltnown (or in disrepute) among psyciiologist.s largely 
because of a basic reluctance to admit that sensation and percaption 
involve personality In any way, 

But while personality research was once concerned largely with 
behavior manifestations, it Is only fair to say that the Inst two decades 
liavc witnes.scd a steady shift to another approach, in ternis of tlio 
individual's ninnncr of perceiving the world about him, and liimself in 
relation to it. If wc undcrsinncl t)ic dijTeronccs in perceiving, we .shall 
go far in understanding the dilTei-eiices in the resulting Imhavior. The 
relation between the outer world and UiQ individual is gravely mi.s- 
construed by die aaHuni]>tu)n that this world registers upon us all in 
about the .same way, llmt the runl dilfcrenco.s between people are dif- 
ference.s in what is done about this world. The contemporary point 
of view, developed in the past two decades by Piaget, the UorschacU 
workers, psyclmanalysis, clinical psychology, projective tests, etc,, 
)ias involved emphasis upon the basic notion tliat every individual 
lives in a more oi‘ leas "privato world" (L. K. Frank); there is no 
standard objective world except through oviv slow yielding to ii ratlier 
painful eoiiiproniise prcxiess (Piaget’s "objectivity”) tliat is often less 
ajui’t-'ivc, less "final," than the private world, The structure of the 
private or personal world, then, is the problem to which we turn, 
This problem can bo brohen down into a aeries of .subprobleins 
as to where such personal worlds begin and liow tlioy are con-» 
stitiited, They begin, of course, with the individual dlirerenccs in 
receptors meiuloned ewrlicr (page 7fJ), differonee.s in their iHleipmcy 
and .subtlety, tlicir upper and lower ihreahold.s, their hcaUh, their 
I’csi.stanco to fatigue and disease processes. Second, those pensoiuil 
worlds diffei”, in all these same ways, with respect to the nervous path¬ 
ways that )’un from the receptors inwprds and with respect to the intoiv 
connections between these padiways and the lower centers, pavticvi- 
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larly the interreUtiona of sensory and affective responses hi the 
"lower centers" of the brain. Tliird, there is the variety of impulses 
arriving at the cortex; this depends upon the atriicLurc of the pro¬ 
jection and asaorialion nreaJ and upon the life liistory whicli lias 
interconnected and dynamically organized theiil in one way or another. 
Last of all, the.nc worlds differ with respect to implicit or explicit 
tendencies to action (including the intrinsic action tendencies of glands 
and niii.^cles) hi Which nil these processes of elaboration are ex- 
prea.sed. 

We might summarize the relation between this great complexity 
of the pi’oblcm of pcrcejjtlon and the false simplicity often assigned to 
it by saying that we do not really see with our eyes or hear with our 
ears. If we all .saw with our eyes, we should see pretty much alike; 
We should dilFci* only so far as retinal structure, eyeball structure, etc,, 
differ, Wc iliffer iiuich more widely than this because we see not only 
with our eyes buLwiili our midbrain, our visual ami associative centers, 
and wUh our systems of incipient behavior) to which almost all visual 
perceiving directly leads. 

The only method of analysis which can .safely be followed in all this 
complexity, in view of the sUutdiincss of the available anatomical and 
physiological data, i.s a genetic method, one in which the course of 
perceptual development in tlic individual child is patiently followed 
Although this method Is itself skctdiy in some respects, it has the 
advantage of acliievijig reasonable coherence tln’Oiigli a system of 
cross chcck.s and a formidable amount of experimental data that has 
been well summarized by Heinz Werner, and because data on the 
character of pci'ceptlou and on behavioral and neural gj-owtli stages 
now constitute a fairly harmonious and biologically intelligible 
unity. 


P li lie KP TUAi. Development 

There arc a number of reasons for believing that perceptual 
I'C.sponses in the newborn are relatively dKFiise; sensory projection 
areas being poorly developed, sense impressions are massive, blurred, 
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incompletely differentiated. There is a rough quantitative difference 
between a big impression and a little impression, but there arc prob-. 
ably no clear distinctions between colors or tones, or even, apparently, 
between color as such and tone as sucli. Tlie mind as a whole is a 
blur; tliere are no .sharp outlines within it. A loud sound and a bright 
light combined may produce an effect soinclhlng like tliat produced by 
a much brighter light or a nuicli louder sound acting alone. The 
qualities of sensation winch do not belong to any one sensory field, the 
"intersensory" effects (cf. page 240) are well marked in infancy. 
Though the sense organa are for the most part active in the newborn 
and are constantly funneling energy to the central nervous system, 
the latter Is not differentiated enough to register them independently. 
But differentiation and learning go on rapidly. Conditioned responses, 
as wc have seen (page K93), can be formed in llic first fortnight, and 
these probably involve sotnc sort of perceptual distinctions. CancsLriui 
reported that a clilld a week old rc.sponded differentially to bis 
mother's voice in contradistinction to other voices, and Bi’ihlcr and 
her co-workci’s found that by six week.s the sounds of banging, blow¬ 
ing, and tearing, which were at first not dUlcreutially responded to, 
^verc well dUrcrentiated, and that voices produced reactions character¬ 
istically different from tho.se produced by non-luiman sounds. 

The process of perceptual development vSeeins, then, to involve 
marking off, reacting to element after element as a distinctive entity. 
From the blur, from the ina.ss totality, emerge well-defined individual 
elements. For the most part, integration lags behind; there is so 
much to be di.scoverecl, and the means at Uic child's command arc so 
inadequate, that two new cxpcricncc.s, like the sight and tactile 
impression of an object, may long remain unconnected. But by the 
fourth or fifth month he not only U consistently following moving 
objects with hivS eyes but i.s beginning to connect llicm with the 
tactual iinprc.s.sions which result when he accidentally touches the 
jnoving object; from ihi.s follow reaching and gencralix.ed eye-hand 
coordination. When the hands can cooperate with tlie exploring 
eyes, the world is broken down, its material a.sses.scd much more 
rapidly and effectively. 
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But the eyes do not suddenly reach the level of mature discrimina¬ 
tion. UiUil rhe baby is eight or nine months old, the lady from across 
the street can play with him and be accepted, if she knows how to hold 
him; faces arc more or less alike to him, and they are all more or less 
good. The typical shyness, the head-averting or hand-over-the-cyes 
pattern of the child nine or ten montlis old in response to a stranger 
is rallici’ sudden and is reasonably clear evidence that lie is beginning 
to distinguish faces, jiusL as much earlier he distinguished voices. This 
pattern docs not appear in babies who are “passed around," This 
means not that all women are equivalent, but tliat none of tliem is 
strange. 

The process is still one of differentiating, separating, breaking 
down. It depends primarily upon slicer neural, especially cortical, 
cUncrentiaLion; but to be effective, it depends also upon practice in 
coping with things that have to be distinguislied, exigencies of the 
situation, It inake.s a difference in your action whether you differenti- 
alo or noL; you got better results when you do. Learning to see parts, 
learning Lo break up wholes so that you can manage the separate 
co]nj)onciUs, .saiisfics drives ami eliminates frustrations. The child is 
.struggling to cope witli his world, mu! one of the things that every 
hour or experience teaches himis tlmt he copes with it better when he 
breaks U up. 

The actual requirements of his particular family and culture deter¬ 
mine what must be broken up. If, for example, he lives in a group in 
W’hich all adult women arc friendly to him, differentiating between 
their faces will be of small import; the same will be true if they arc all 
about equally ho.5lile to him. If lie lives in a world in which motiicr is 
good to him and other people arc careless or even hostile, the process 
of dilferentiation is accelerated. Individual differences can then be 
expected on the ground that cullirral requirements differ and that 
wUhiii a siibcuUunil whole individual mothers will differ. And, as 
alway.s, the individual child will struggle in his own way, depending 
upon the iiuensiLy and duration of his needs as well as upon the rate 
of neuromuscular maturation. 

The pathways from the receptors not only lead ultimately to the 
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cortex but on their wny pass through the lower centers of the wicl- 
brain. This probably means that each sensory impulse Is capable of 
arousing an alFective response, because those centers are intimately 
concerned with aflecL. At any rale, a large pai't of the little child's 
stimulus world is good or bad, acccj)tablc or unacceptable, comforting 
or frightening. If we were speaking of the adult, we might say ilmt an 
"association" exists between the cognitive value of each impression 
and the affective tone associated with it, as when wc find the sound of 
a cello agreeable, the sound of rattling cans disagreeable. We must 
remember, liowever, that the sharp difiercniialion between sen.so 
impressions has not ycL appeared in the little child; he does not dif¬ 
ferentiate sharply even between .sensory and aflective elements. We 
are dealing with sense afibets, that is, with global impres.sion.s in 
which the iilfcct is a pliase of die impression itself. Tliis .stage, hi which 
the afFectivc atLribatc.s of stimuli cannot be separated from the cogni¬ 
tive, Werner calls(page Udd). Material from diaries and 
copioii.s Gxpci'imentfll data show the perennial di.sjiosilion of the child 
to perceive directly the beauty or ugliness, the goodnc.s.s or badnc.ss, 
the lovablencas or frlghtCulnwa of the things that act upon him. 

The world i.s loaded with .such prcjudgmeni.s long before the stage 
of judgment itself hs reached. And while dlHerentiaLioii app[ircntly 
works against the deeply established lcndcncic.s of primitive expci'i- 
cncc engendered in the menial backgi*ouiid, the pliy.siognomic attri- 
butc.s promptly reestablish d)cmselvc.s in the relaxed, unpractical 
mood of fantasy or of poetry; the physiognomic way of thinking and 
speaking also rctui'ii.s in the heat of strong feeling. 

Except for a .somewhat dificrent vocnbulury, Piaget’s .stiige.s in the 
child's mental development parallel clo.scly those of theGermimcxpcri- 
mciUalisls cited by Werner. Iiulissocinlion is the term used by Piaget 
for tlie .stage of undilfereniiaicd blur, when dissociation or dilferentia- 
tion has not occurred, Mo.st .siimulus objects deliver their energies to 
the oi'ganhsni in patterns which change from momcjit to moment. 
The size, .shape, and color of a mahogany table and the inflection and 
timbre of the motlicr'.s di.slant voice arc not fixed entitlc.s; in sucli a 
multiple stimulus the plia.scs constantly change, .so that theii' organiza- 
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tlon is perpetutilly on the mfirch. For all that, the child learns to 
know both the table and bis motlier's voice. This is the problem of 
''constancy." Ojie finds constancy in the thing, or tlie person, or the 
law, though nothing ever recurs in quite 1 ]iq same form. This has 
become today a very general and very important pi'oblem for expcri-i 
mental .studies, such as those on size constancy, color constancy, and 
object constancy. 

Piaget likc.s to phrase the same problem in terms of that great nine¬ 
teenth century slogan, ccnsej’valion. Despite the fleeting appearances 
of mechanical, electrical, and chemical systems, Bcienco learns to find 
in its equations a "conservation of energy"; despite tlic apparent dis¬ 
appearance and reappearance of substances, it finds a "conservation 
of mass." In a similar mood, historians may tell us that all our present- 
day ideas are mere rofurbishinga of ideas as old as Thebes, or indeed 
as ancient ns palcolitliic man. 

A tangible jioinL at which to take hold of the child's ideas nf 
parsotis and ihings' tlirougb the establishment of such constancies is 
the study of the capacity to recognize objects in changing contexts. 
As the contexts change, how and at what age does the child learn to 
demarcate them? Thi.s la Piaget's experiment; A watch is dangled 
before a child nine or ton montlis old, and he grabs for it. After he 
has played with it for a moment, it is placeil bcliincl a pillow; he dives 
under tlie pillow and comes up with it. The experimenter takes it 
from him a second tlino; he moves it across the child’s field of vision; 
and this time he proceeds to place it under another pillow at the 
other side. The child is now free to dive again. What does lie do? 
He divea at tlic spot where he first obtained it; though it was put in 
ita new location before his very eyes, he seeks it in its oldliabitat. The 
child, says Piaget, is responding to the global situation—to "shiny- 
lick-lick-rigliL-side," we migliL almost say, not to isolated shiny tick- 
tick. There is as yot no ohjeci constancy, no conservalion of things- (It is 
in Lliis stage of holi.stic response, of indissociiitlon of the stimulus 
components, that Freud’s "omnipotence of tliought" and unstinted 
magical participation flourish; cf. page 382.) 

It is largely tlirough motor response, especially manipuladou, that 
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the various phavses of the whole situation are separated, phases that the 
child can control, can came to appeal' one by one and can use at will as 
they become distinct. Even the threc-ycar-old hears many sentences 
as a bliu'i the what, why, how questions arc often purely requests far 
repetition, Too literal an answer, at an equally rapid tempo, may 
lead to continued confiivsionj what tlic child needs is asliortplirase that 
has parts so that he can take hold of one of them. Echolalia in thrce- 
ycar-olds, tlic mechanical repetition of the last two or three syllables 
of a sentence, suggests the presence of a circular-response mechanism 
unaccompanied by the capacity to break down the flowing sentence 
perceptually, even wlion the individual words are familiar. At a higher 
stage in understanding, a word is recognized and responded to. At 
an even higher stage, two components in a sentence may be grasped 
and each responded to, still witlt no sense of the relation between 
them, If tlicy are repeated, the order and relation arc controlled by the 
child's needSj so that Juxta])osition and syncretism appear; he repeats 
the Story with the elements intact bufjumbled (real skill comes later, 
at the third level, the level of pci*ccpUial intcgr.ition; uf. page 342). 

Wc saw earlier that development from tlic first perceptual stage to 
the second is primarily an expression of experience rather than neural 
growth; the same thing is suggested by these instances of juxta- 
l)osition. For they occur not only in the lililc cliild, but in the adult 
wlio is confronted with a complex new siluatioji; lie dctadics the 
recognized parts from the whole and strings them together in the 
chain of his own association. Perceptual difTcrentiatiDn in the adult 
appears to depend iqion this sequence of experiences, especially those 
in which he has had to make a selective response to a phase but not to 
the whole. The stages are comparable for all of us so far as we all 
have the same needs. Tlie world of things is fairly obduvatc in impos¬ 
ing distinctions. All who have had experience witli tables, with 
traffic, or with spoken English have been foiced, up to a certain point, 
into making similar distinctions and reconstructions; we have been 
bludgeoned into recognizing that balls roll off of tables, that umbrellas 
will remain leaning against walls but not against cats (the two- 
year-old tries the experiment). So wlierever our needs differ we 
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literally see dif^cl■enllJ^ Much of tlie process of individual perceptio 2 i 
depends on the force of pnsl wants, the person's need to disentangle 
and restructure in terms of the situations with whicli he has had to 
cope. The fact remains, however, that we have learned to perceive as 
we do, and that needs play just as important a role in guiding the 
foi’iiiatioii of our perceptual structure as in guiding the structure of our 
motor habits. The world of human relations is much less uniform than 
tlic world of nature; one can use logic at home that docs not work in 
t]]c town ineeting or the court, but there is still a common denomina¬ 
tor which we all share. In the world of fantasy there is a far greater 
place for individual patterns. 

To be vSiire, the process of diffcrcnliation which \vc have described 
must inevitably depend to some degree upon general and local bodily 
changes; di/lcrentiation cannot occur until tlie body is ready, The 
same process is evident in the adult's daily confrontation of new situ¬ 
ations. When lie sees for the first time a Navajo ritual, a surrealist 
paintijig, oi' a cyclotron, lie presses toward t))o isolation of i^arts from 
the inclec, giving particular attention to relatively familiar elements; 
it is only after he has isolated the elements that he makes sense of the 
whole. It follows that the phases of bodily development arc important 
only as a background for understanding perceptual development; the 
latter must occur every time that a new whole waits to be mastered, 
DifFerentiation takes place under conditions of need or stress—of an 
external need to find a means to an end, or of the need involved in the 
unresolved tension situation that we call curiosity (page 240). 


Egocentrism 

It is not surprising that at first the little child docs not pick out 
from the flux of Ins own visual, auditory, and other impressions some 
sharp tiling that is his self. Since for liim there is no "thing constancy," 
there can be no continuity in that particular thing to wliich selfhood is 
attributed. He is tlius "egocentric" in the scn.se that tlicre i,s no frame 
of reference which permits him lo look beyond himself as an entity 
distinguished from the rest of the world. Many corollaries follow 
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from this lade of awareness of self', for example, in the light of the 
flow of his own stream of thought, he barns by experience that maiay 
things liappcn in thoughts in accordance with his wislies, and, as he 
watches the stream of outer events, he expects his wishes to affect its 
course, The child is magical in his thinking; .seeing no fundamental 
difference between the manageable and manipulable How of lliouglu 
and the course of events in the outer world, he believes that lliinking 
a thing will make it happen. Tliis process of subsuming outer events 
under the category of mental activity Piaget calls parlicipaliun. It is 
only as perception of the self is sharpened, and conseciuently a line is 
di'awn between thought patterns and perception pattei'iis, that the 
limitations of participation and mental control are grasped. The 
child's naive acceptance of things as they loolt to him —realism is the 
name Piaget gives this process—is gradually replaced by ohjccUvity, in 
which a world independent of egocentric appearances is sought. 
Freud's "reality principle" is tlius closer to objectivity than to Piaget's 
realism. 

Lacldiig any clear awareness of self and therefore of the dependence 
orhi.s world of experience upon this self, the child ussuinea that what U 
evident to him is evident to another; his egocentrism lakes die form 
of assuming diat everyone sees what he sees. Children of various 
ages wei’e Piaget's subjects for an experiment on tins piiasc of ego¬ 
centrism. The child sce.s a doll that has been placed in the midst of a 
large relief map of the Alp.s. Around the walls ai'e large photographs 
of the peaks from different vantage points. The request, "Piclc out 
the photograph that shows what the mountains look like to the doll” 
leads the younger childi'eu to select the picture which shows what 
they look like to him from where he is standing at the lime. Egoccn- 
Irism is evident also in the follovving: Arabella, aged two and a half 
years, lay in iier bed in a room in a'b’iiilroad apartment" in New York 
City. She know fi’om liis vocalizing tliat Paul was in liis bed three 
room.s away, Arabella had proudlymasLcrcd the "tumblcscL"; and since 
achievement calls for a spectator, she slioutcd the length of the hall, 
"Paul, see what I can do," and did another tumblcset for him to sec. 
This was no summons for him to come down the hallway; his answer- 
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ing voice showed that he had heard, and nothing more waa necessary 
for Arabella's happy continuance of the perfonnance m the presence oj a 
■witness, 

Paul hiinaclf at five noticed a scarlet tanager. His father remarked 
that same people couldn't tell a scarlet tanager from a grosbealu "Oh, 
yes, they could; they'd notice Ids black wings, and lie's redder," “But, 
Paul, some jicoplc don't know; they never noticed how red he is, or 
liow black Ins wings are." Paul was not convinced, He had studied 
minutely the color plates showing the tanager and grosbeak, and he 
Imew every detail; the details ivere there to be seen, and no one could 
miss them; everyone’s experience was like his own. The fact that 
olliej's perceive diffei-ciidy from oneselfcan come only later, after long 
experience with die differences in people's testimony as to what they 
perceive, and when the sharpness of .self-awareness is brought into 
relation Avith these dUfcrcnl worlds of experience.' 

rVom the same general way of thinking follows judging others by 
oneself, that is, attributing to them what is a part of one's own pattern 
of thinking mid feeling. The mu’scry-school children who liatl been 
friglitciied in the course of Mrs. Holmes’ experiment in “walking a 
plank" suspended on stcpladdcrs found it hard lo believe that other 
clnldrcn enjoyed walking the same plank. John had been frightened; 
hence when he looked at Ernest’s beaming face in the photograph 
taken when Ernest was walking the plank, he said, “Evnestis afraid." 

Piaget’s methods also reveal, as do the German methods, that this 
simple projection upon others of what is a part of oneself is a long 
time dying, and in fact never completely dies. Indeed, diough the 
existence of Piaget's egocentrism seems as solid a fact as any revealed 
by cxpcrhncnlal psychology, his apparent belief that there is little or 
ho egocentrism in adults is exliemcly curious. Almost all adult mis¬ 
understandings, arguments, and recriminations are colored heavily 
by cgocoiiLrism, by the assumption that the other fellow mu.'iL see it 
as wc do and is just perverse in not aclmowkdging it, A distinction 
could of course be aLLcinpted by saying that the aclull is jiot cgoccnti’ic 
but ivS indulging in wi.shfiil thinking or is autistic (cf. Chapter 15). 
Eacli pai'ty to tlic encounter is, to be sure, autistic; each Avishes to cling 
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to his own familiar, satisfying way of seeing; but this is also true of 
chllclliood egoccnti’ism. The failure to carry on the laborious tasU of 
reordering one’s cxpericjice, to see how it would look to the other 
person, is due to inability and to repugnance for the labor involved in 
striking out for new reference points and painfully structuring all 
over again the world to be seen. "I know I'm right anyway; I’ve been 
all through it dozens of times; he's prejudiced." 

The present hypotliesis may be pushed still further. Egocentrism 
is probably never given up at all except under prcssui'c; the structure 
that aulistically gives peace will never .submit to remodeling except 
as the unfortunate consequences of the inexorability of the world or 
of other people's insistent wants gradually mount up. Piaget seems 
at limes to put the case this way, in tei'ins of iiicreasing exj^cricnce; at 
other times he seems to think tliaL sheer chronological age, maturity a.s 
.suchj is a guarantee of increasing objectivity, Tlie pre.scnt hypothesis 
holds that all perceptual respoiisCvS are maintained long as tliey 
ivorh well, tliat they are shaken down only when necessary to permit a 
working structure, and that egocentric percepts are exactly lilte all 
others in this respect, being given up, "de-ego-ized," only when life’s 
demands admit no escape. 

The "blur" stage of perception, stage one of perceptual develop¬ 
ment, is replaced by differeutiaiion (page .'331'). A third stage is 
possible; integration, tlic articulation of the dilfercntiaLcd parts, All 
tlirce stages arc manifest in the child or adult whenever lie confronts 
a.novel situaiion, A visit to a factory is likely to mean, first, a vast blur; 
then a sciies of specific machines or of individual wheels, cam.s, .shafts, 
pistons; and finally, but much later, an integrated pattern of how all 
the various pieces of machinery are integrated for production. 
Similarly to one hearing a .strange language or an unfamiliar type of 
music, there i.s at fir.st scamely more than noise or undifierentiated 
tone, So far as it is worth while to make llic edort, he proceeds 
eventually to disentangle the sounds; as usual he learn.s chiefly 
because it is worth while to do so. As fa.sL as the parts can be disen¬ 
tangled from their matrix, dicy arc ready for recombination and are 
organized; the tones from the vaidous instruments are gi*asped as a 
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unit. The car which is at first able to hear only classical music can, in 
time hear a new musical form. The practical music teacher must first 
break down (from the original blur) in order to build up, must incul¬ 
cate analytical habits of perceiving in order to give a sense of freedom, 
appreciation, oi' creative power. 

These three .slagcs, then, are present even when the maturation 
problem is not involved in any way. But these are the same stages 
which characterize the piocesa of maturation (cf. page 62) and motor 
learning (page 202), Since this is the case, it may well be asked why the 
stages should be the same in relation to these very different problems. 
The answer seems to be that die theory underlying the three stages 
is, as Merbert Spencer made clear, just alogical ordering of a develop¬ 
mental nccessily. Tlie theory proves to be nothing but an axiom; it 
has to be found in living tilings and everywhere else. No problem of 
development arises unless a tiling changes; a homogeneous thing 
can only change qualitatively by breaking up into recognizably dis¬ 
tinct parts; and it is only when such a brealdng-up has occiiiTcd that 
the heterogeneous elements can be integrated into an articulate whole. 
Unless individuation follows mass behavior, there can scarcely be 
behavioi' units; and unless integration follows, there can scarcely be 
adjusLmeuL to ihe environment. In the same way, if in cither cliild- 
hood or adulthood the individual confronts something for which he 
lias no jii’cpai'ation, the only thing that he can do is to look at it until 
he finds parts with which he can cope; and tlic only thing that he can do 
thereafter is to put them together in apattern wliich mediates between 
himself and his behavioral environment. We appear to be dealing 
with a general principle of development. To be sure, the child cannot 
go through any such stages in confronting new things unless he has 
begun, tliroiigli motivation, to be biologically disposed to some dif- 
fcTcntiating. But wlicn he is capable of diffcrcnliating between things, 
he needs cxpei'iencc in carrying out the process. 

It would he misleading to imply that the only tiling that can be 
done with differentiated j>arts is to build a mosaic striicLurc or "pat¬ 
tern/' in wliich the component parts can still be recognized, Such 
structures are indeed common. Often, however, the distinguishable 
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ingredients nierge in a, blend that almost completely defies analytical 
efTort, Thus the culinary art, among others, is siiccossfiil so far as the 
many ingredients offered la taste, smell, touch, and thd temperature 
senses are. not separately distinguished but are taken as a wliole. 
Such blends of differentiated parts cau be made anew, even though the 
iieui'al development be fta complete as it ever will be and the specific 
energies of the various cortical sensory regions be well defined,^ 

If the sensory components of consciousness are clear, how dan they 
be melted down into a blurred totality? The answci- is apparently that 
they constitute simply a return to the first undi/fcrcMiliated vState. 
Indeed, if wc look closely, we find a continuum of aclivitie.s constantly 
evidenced in the adult, front the mosaic type of integration to the 
blend type of experience. The toataster, like the orchestra conductor, 
trains himself to recognize qualities that arc ordinarily lost in the 
total; he does exactly whai one docs when passing from the first to 
the second stage. At the same time, however, other a.Hpccis of the tea, 
Or the music, arc present; these represent new blend.*? made at the 
moment, The fact seems to be that the adult mind is functioning all 
the time at all tlircc levels, but timt each individual has liis own pro¬ 
portion, his own balance of the three. The same tiling is brought out' 
by a comment on Gestalt psychology to the elFect that organized 
structure is one charactorisiic, but not tljc only one, of noi'mal iidiik 
thinking, and, in particular, that the phenomenon of in.sigliL and the 
question as to whether iiisiglit is gmdually or suddenly achloved 
must necessarily depend upon die general maturity level, the specific 
perceptual level regarding the matter in hand, and the specific indi¬ 
vidual disposition toward achieving structure as comj)arccl with 
remaining at or returning to either of the more primitive levels. 

It must be stressed lliat forward tnovcincnt from the first to the 
second and from the second to the third makes up a large pari of what 
is ordinarily called ''thought." In special reference to Freud, it is 
wortli while to note that the progression is inevitably unconscious 

* 'flic amiaoiy regions have bccrt.c9lublialicd In several v/nyi, one of lUc jncsc Iniorcat- 
ing being lliO experimental study of a patient undcigoing a biain operation witliout 
general ancsthcaln, who, completely conscious, undertakes lo describe the Specific quality 
arbiiig fronl difTcrent stimulus regions of the brain. 
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and reveals all the attributes of unconscious dynamics. The undif¬ 
ferentiated state can hardly luiow where it ia going, nor can anyone 
Itnow, on its behalf, what it should do; when the differentiated parts 
emerge, they arc equally helpless to tell where they are going. Nor 
docs it help to say that a mental set or predetermined tendency pro¬ 
vides guidance, for such a tendency is itself merely one of tho ingredi¬ 
ents that is waiting to play whatever organizing role it may, along 
with the organizing role played by all the other factors. We can hardly 
bring in the unity of the completed process to explain what happens at 
the second stage before the part.s interact; wc cannot resort to a law of 
closure which finds within the components the one possible way in 
which they must reach the third level. There may indeed be one 
method that is the most tension releasing in a given process of think¬ 
ing, but a great deal depends upon the circumstances of the moment. 
Many types of Integration are usually available. A great many inte¬ 
grated ihiid-levcl pi'occsscs arc constantly being discarded and 
replaced by oLliors which function better at thej moment, only to go 
their own way later into oblivion. 

A factor often neglected in the study of perception and thought 
has been motivation. As blurred percepts give way to differentiated 
ones, and tlie.sc in turn give way to integrated one.'}, the underly¬ 
ing principle is that of need, or drive, or te?ision. The latent aspects 
in a percept—as yet unresolved and lacking recognizable individuality 
-—which liave a stable relation to tension reduction, to satisfaction 
of a craving, tend more and more to stand ovit a.s figure against 
the background of other attributes; with caclr siiqcessive tension 
resolution and eacli change in tho qualities of tho total, perceptual 
sharpening is accelerated. If the blurred total is related, aa it often 
ia, to two or more needs, and if on some occasions certain parte of 
it arc relevant to one need, othor parts relevant to another, it is 
only by focu.sing llie sensorj' and cortical appai'atiis at tlie time tliai 
the imnicdiiiLe need is cared for; only through neglecting some parts 
and cinplia.sizing olhcr.s i.s adaptive behavior possible. 

The principle of controlling the perceptual processes through ten¬ 
sion or needs is evident in the earliest childhood problem of dif- 
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ferentiating between friendly and hostile voices, which, Buhler’s 
pliotographs show, is slill absent at three months. "Voice in general" 
is what is heard; and smiles and dilFiisc excitement are the responses. 
By seven or eight months "friendly voice" and "hostile voice" arc 
heard; from the blurred total have been differentiated attributes of 
IVicndly or hostile import. Qualities in the latter make appropriate 
behavior consist in avoiding or placating the adult; in the case of the 
former the playfulness and laughter of adult patterns make playful¬ 
ness and laughter api>ropriatc responses. The voice has of course 
many other aspcct.s besides friendliness or hostility. The child must 
learn to select and emphasize; he must organize in terms of figure 
and ground. 

When a person has once gone through the three stages he can 
respond instantly in third-level terms; he can take in the meaning 
of a sentence before he attends to individual words. This aspect of 
])erccptual dynamics is clear in the Rorschach proccdine. The pic- 
pendurant tendency i.s from whole to detail, and usually from large 
detail to small detail. Rorschach luni.solf w«i.s keenly aware, as for 
example in his discussion of the personality vStructurc of the pedant, 
that the need to dinbrentiatc in order to control, and the need to be 
ay.stcinatic and ordoi'ly in such differentiation, reflect basic perceptual 
dynamics. In general, the details perceived as figure against the back- 
gi'ound of the rest of the ink-blot pattern (and tlic card as a whole) are 
directly suggestive of the indivkUmrs drive sLrucUii'c. Schachlel has 
shown the persistence, in both childhood and adulthood, of primitive 
global tendencies and of the trend to differentiate or fail to dif¬ 
ferentiate, depending upon the need of the individual, and has made 
clear that the contents of the dilfcmitiated response are related to 
personal wants. Thus a frightened child found comforting and protect¬ 
ing figui'cs scattered through the test. 

Anchorage 

As soon as cUffcrcntiaiion has occurred, anchorage appears; this is 
the tendency of percepts to take on a form whicli gives one feature 
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of the situation special prominence. This one feature; tlie "figure/' 
stands out against the "gi'ound," and it is upon tlie figure that the 
peicept is said to be "anchored." Subjectively this is a phenomenon 
of attention; objectively it is the law of dominance (cf, page 196). 
The response that is dominant is the one that represents the prevail¬ 
ing anchoi’age. 

To discover the dominance relations of drives is to discover the 
anchorage of ambiguous figures (cf. Schafer, page 37 1 ). Anchorage 
is also illustrated by the Skinner tautophonc which Shalcow and 
Roscnxweig used to bring out, in each individual subject, the tend¬ 
ency to anchor upon that aspect of a blurred stimulus which is 
most directly relevant to his personality (page 702). A phonograpli 
record containing only vowel sounds is ])laycd over at such a dis¬ 
tance or under sucli conditions that it is impossible to hear the record 
distinctlyi the subject hears in the fluid sound pattern wliat his own 
needs and uuerc^sts predispose him to hear. 

Anchoi’flgc la not an ideal term for this process. Whereas a physical 
anchor leaves the structure of the anchored ship unalFcctcd, p.sycho- 
logical atichoragc depends upon the entire vStrucLuve of the perceptual 
situation; each aspect is part of the context of every other aspect, 
and helps to "anchor" the rest. The context of which we are dimly 
aware may liclp to determine the meaning of a sound which thereafter 
appears as figure; iicverthclcs.s the meaning, when once clearly per¬ 
ceived, serves as the anchor for interpreting other parts of the sthmi- 
lius field, 

The natui'c of die context qt gronnd'm giving a specific meaning to 
the/?gi/re is well illustrated in the "autokinctic effect.” When a single 
star breaks through the mist on a dark night and is closely waLclied 
for a incjincnt, it appears to move. The star may be brought into the 
laboratory in the form of a liny point of light shining from a blackbox; 
the night, in the form of a darkroom. The light wavers or swings. At 
first, the movements seem chaotic. But they are rcmaikably responsive 
to the experimenter’s suggestions; his instructions may cause thelight 
to move rapidly to the right, slowly upward, etc. The movements are, 
moreover, very responsive to autogenous direction; the light mdves 
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as one expccls it to move, This ''autolcinctic" effect, long explored by 
astronomers as well as cxpcrimcnlfil psychologists, has been used by 
Sherif to demonstrate that pcrceptiiiil fields may be structured by 
social forces in a manner whose lawfulness and quantitative relations 
can be explored. The fact that ejuterual structure is wanting allows 
maximum play for huier strLicturc-giving factors and for all those 
which arise in the subject fi'om the verbal and other suggestions of 
those pjcscnt. The phenomenon obeys nil the laws of prestige sug¬ 
gestion and negativism. A mature mid experienced subject, instructed 
to distribute his judgments around his own predetermined mean, 
influenced a young and naive subject to bring her range of judgments 
nearer his own and to raise the mean. At times a subject, setting 
himself against the effect, saw no motion (cf. page 200). We con¬ 
clude, then, that motives in the broad sense control perce])tual 
responses exactly as they control motor responses. Voth has shown 
that dilTerent kinds of autokinctio responses characterize different 
psychiatric gi'oups. 

■When there is a cumulative clfcct from several observers, resulting 
in a conflietduG to the dispariLies in their reports, a nice problem arises 
in compuiing the resultant of forces. When, for example, three or 
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cnee of judgment may result. If no gross prestige elfect brings the 
other subjects into line witli a single subject, tlie result is si 2 nply a 
reduction of tlie “degree of individuaUty.” This return to the usual 
type is wliat Metfesscl found when a group of'canaries whose voices 
had been studied in i.sohition were brouglit within hearing distance 
of one another. 

Tlic liltie child learns to see nmbignous situations imich as Sherif’is 
subjects learned to sec the moving light. The greater the ambiguity, 
tlie more coercive the parental influence; and when others disagree, 
the child is intpcJled by opposing buffets to occupy a middle region, the 
safe region of the mores, that is as far as possible from the deviants, 
the “lunatic fringe.” For in this and all other cases of anchoring, the 
figure-ground relations depend on the tension system; hence specific 
needs play u huge role in determining these relations, as we shall try 
to sliow in detail in Cliaptcr 16. 

The anchorage point depends upon variable thresholds, as the 
excited or fatigued man quickly demonstrates. A person loses his 
bearings; he foi'get.s tlic point, the real luib of the situation, or he 
"loses perspective'' in n moment of excessive zetiL The threshold 
varies with the intensity of the need and the intensity of tlie outer 
stimulu.s, since, lilte all thresholds, it is dependent upon organic 
conditions. But it is the property of the anchor to help to preserve 
continuity of outlook when once established. The intensity of a 
stiinulu.s wliich has operated a while above the threshold may weaken 
later, and yet tlie liabit, once established, may persist, Having learned 
to delect a sound as a significant sound in the midst of the blare of 
automobile horns, one hears it tliereafter when it is wealc. Inner 
voluntary facLor.s also play their part; one can, with effort, pick out 
the sound prcviou.sly unheard. In Schafer's experiment (page 371), 
some perceptual habits, once organized, persisted without reinforce¬ 
ment. Typical anchorage points are mucii more stable than arc the 
thi'csliolils innnife.sL wlien they are first being established; this is 
another way of .saying dtat dominance relations that ate established 
within tlic organism a.s a result of a few outer and inner factors (page 
27 1 ) arc not at the mercy of momentary variations in outer stimulus 
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intensities, but arc only slowly adjusted to such outer pressures, The 
"constancy of the inner envimmicnt” applies as much to inner paLLern- 
ing as to bioclieniisti'y, 

Tile other elements, in addilion to the anchorage point, also have 
tlieir own variable thresholds. We are dealing with relailve huen.sity, 
as is always the case when dominance phenomena are involved. If we 
ask what, in an anchorage situation, becomes the anchorage point, we 
must answer that all the multiplicity of factoj-s that determine what 
act will occur in re.sponse to a complex situation appear here; for 
anchorage i.s an act, and all the complex dynamics of action are present 
in the transformation from one act to another. If there are individual 
dinereiiccs, constitutional and ac(piired, if there are clegi-ees of 
geiiGrality and specificity in conduct, and of conLimiity and of spon¬ 
taneity in,action, so there arc individual difterence.s in the world of 
perception. The struggle and integration of impulse.s, the dillerentia- 
tioii tmd integration of eleineulal parts in the perceptual field, and, 
above all, the pliciioincnon of accentuation ibrougb llie anchorage 
proccs.s arc the .same dynamic phenomena ajipearing in the inner 
woild a.s arc cxcinplilied in llic outer world of manifest behavior, 

The hitenuil anchors must not be forgotten. Unstable though ic 
may be, the inner organization has region-s of relative fixity; one 
moves forward to the tune given by the organic condition, while mov¬ 
ing also in rcspon.se to the changing accompaniment provided by the 
stimulus field. Tiic need to keep in intimate contact with the environ¬ 
ment is thus the need to discover relevant auchoj's in the outer world 
—anchors that move to reduce tension. What is called tlie psychology 
of aitention and is often treated without much reference to inner needs 
often proves to be the p.sychology of this quest for anchorage. Just as 
the structured world Is llie end result of the evolution of praciicid 
necessity (page S3d), the selective awareness of the individual child 
or adult Ls le.ss a matter of .sense organs and permanenL brain dis¬ 
positions than of needs for peace, stability, satisfacllon, 

Thus in contrast to the common as.scrliou that the GcsLaltprinciple 
of organization has been overemphasized, we are inclined to say that 
itjhas not been emphasized enough. One of the attributes of outer 
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stimulus fields whidi maltcs tliem capable of the 02 *g-anization described 
by Gestaltists is their dependence upon the character of inner fields. 
The principle of isomorphism which the Gestaltists liave emplia- 
sized (the correspondence in formal organization between outer 
stimulus pattern and iiuier bodily response) is not merely an iso¬ 
morphism of psycliological and physiological structure. It is true that 
tlic same oi'ganizing principles are discovered with the tools of the 
physiologist as with those of liie psychologist; but there is a still 
deeper unity of perceptual and motivational structure. Tliis lies in 
the fact that the ,structurc of motive patterns tends to become the 
structure of cognitive patterns; the pci^ceivcd world pattern mirroi's 
to a considerable degree the organized need pattern within. The more 
tightly oi-ganized, the better structured the world pattern, the less it 
can be controlled by tlie inner pattern; the more lowly organized, the 
more lowly structured, the more the inner pattern controls it. 

This is no L to say tliat a momentary need mus t take precedence over 
otliers wliich have ftiuctioncd before. Personality patterns involve 
habituation, and cognitive patterns need much reworking in order to 
be stable, dependable ssatisfiers of enduring needs. Percepts solidify 
and resist change; new evidence, new phenomena are frequently 
unas.fimilable, Here is embodied what we might call the fallacy of 
expert Opinion, or what Stefansson has called the "standardization of 
error." New ways of perceiving in science, as in other fields, must 
often be valiantly sought by tlie novice or the crackpot individualist 
among the scientists. Unless a new movement in psychology, for 
example, carries with it the immense prestige of the betCer-Established 
aspects of the physical sciences, it is unassimilablc. The poetic 
language and the uncontrolled clinical observations of psychoanalysis 
made it difficult for p.sychologists lo settle seriously to the task of 
disxovcring what wa.s lliere, whereas operalionism, with all its halo 
of scientific rc.spcctability, has been assimilated in psychology much 
fa.ster than it has been understood, A homelier example is the presti¬ 
digitator's comment, "Magic won’t work with children." The child 
has not structured the world in the orderly schemata required for 
ordinary dealings with mechanical and social events; consequently he 
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neither sees nor hirers tis the adult docs; he docs not have habits that 
can be systematically musdirected. The adult’s cultivation of "naivetd” 
or sponlaneity i.s arduous; it involves not only tlic painfulness of 
breaking an established habit, but a direct loss of prestige in the 
dignified world of adults, the educated, the sophisticated, 

Individual dilfcrences in this capacity to be childish, this capacity 
for spontaneity and for relative simplicity or plasticity of sti'iicture, 
arc enormous. They arc what the Rorschach and projective techniques 
are far more likely to reveal limn are interview or paper-and-pencil 
schedules, because the superficial manner of freshness and spontaneity 
is much easier to assume than a deeper, more unconscious freedom. 
But just as regression may go on witliout the individiuil's being aware 
of it, so the life situation of the overspecialized scientist or technician 
may lead unwittingly to revulsion and a renewal of priinitivisin, of the 
sort magnificently illustrated by Tolstoy’s convei'sLon late in life, and 
by John Stuart Mill’s "failure of nerve.” Our knowledge of indi¬ 
vidual differences in the plasticity and adaptability of the anchorage 
process is at present confined cliiefly to such material as ihi.s on the 
effects of specialization and of emotional constraint in preventing 
plasticity of outlook. 

Our recipes for the increase of spontaneity are therefore purely 
negative. We arc able only to warn in a general way against Irabits of 
pigeonholing experience, of pedantically organizing each new aspect 
of experience in a preformed system of categorie.s, The Moreno pro¬ 
cedure for training in personal spontaneity consists of breaking the 
cold stereotypes of social attitude; similarly, the Rorschach data on 
"constriction” lead to psychological therapeutic suggestions regard¬ 
ing the breaking down of rigidity, But positive rccoinmendaiions as 
to the way.s of developing plasticity remain indirect, Suggc.stions 
about freedom, happiness, and richness of experience for children do 
not tell directly wliat kind of freedom, what sorts of hajjpincs.s, what 
specific rhythms and varicLies of experience, As Fromm puls it, we 
have learned to emphasize ''freedom from”; we know little indeed 
about “freedom for”—freedom that guarantees a basic and generalized 
habit of mobilizing all one's energies to meet a new situation. If we 
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Itnew more about the biological factors involved in the anchorage 
process, we could make I’ecommendatlons for the preservation in the 
indivicUial of the particular kind of spontaneity that is his. 

Wc have been working our way slowly toward a. dclinition of per¬ 
ception in hipolar teriius, as an organized process which is both outer 
and inner, which is organized in terms of saliences both of the world 
without and of the world within. Organization i.s not molded exclu¬ 
sively by the need pattern or by the stimulus pattera. This definition, 
stemming chiefly from Koffka and Sherif, makes perception an indi¬ 
vidual process. The outer world can never be so comifletely unstructured 
as to make perception depend solely upon the perceiver; but it can 
never be so sharply and clearly organized as to obliterate individual 
difFci'cnces among pcrocivers. Experimental techniques can therefore 
be formulated which cover the entire continuum from extreme fluidity, 
as in the autokinctic effect used by Sherif, to a definite structure, like 
an illuminiitcd jiago of print, in wliich deviations of individual percepts 
from the "siandiU'd” are slight and can be explored only with patient 
analysis. 

The cultural molding of perception must be viewed in these terms, 
It is true that group pressure can profoundly modify tlie individual's 
habits of perceiving or recalling or reasoning; but it must be empha¬ 
sized that almost everything depends upon the clarity and tighlncvss 
of the structure involved, and that there are Imgc individual differences 
in the clarity of ibe inner structure that is brought to bear on the outer 
pattern. Thus Lewis and Asch have sliown tliat the effects of sugges¬ 
tion, marked though they may be in subjects who have only an 
extremely fluid inner social attitude, are negligible in subjects with 
clcar-CLit convictions. The latter respond in two contrasting ways; 
either by redefining the suggestion stimulus, giving it a meaning 
which iiuilie.s son.se in terms of their own inner structure and thus 
enables them to make sense out of it (instead of being bowled over by 
it), or by elaborating a fresh context to surround the suggestion 
stimulus and huerpreting it ns a natural mistake or a deliberate 
framc-up, When a Fascist-sounding slogan is attributed by the stimu¬ 
lus material to a political leader who in reality is far to the left, the 
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subject reconstructs the situation; cither the stimulus does not mean 
what it seems to, or it is part of some plan of tlie experimenter’s which 
the subject tries to understand, 

Tin; Unity of Pkucki'tiom and Action 

Whatever else perception may be, it is certainly an integrated act 
that involves the interrelation of components and recjuires the study 
of modes of inLerrclation. Typically, it is organized about a nucleus, 
more or less as a cell i.s organized about its nucleus. TJiis niideus is 
what wc have been calling an (Hic/ior. Consetjuently, although there is 
an interdependence of parts, the dependence of some parts upon the 
nucleus is more easily oliservcd tlian is the dependence of the nucleus 
upon the components. When the interdependence of parts is slight 
(cf. page C2t)), some elements in the slrucUirc may be said to bo more 
cs.sciUial than others, and some may drop out without disturbing the 
others. 

In all thc.'sc respects, perception is like a motor act which involves 
interrelations and nuclear phase.s. Whatever ilic ultimate judgment of 
psychologists may be regarding the motor theory of coivsciousnoss, 
it i.s plain that in jiractice the organizing principles for tiie two types 
of processes arc the same. Tlie cleclrocnccpliiilograph and myograph 
strongly suggest that the cortical proce.s’S is organized and anchored 
in accordance with the general pattern of organized motor response; 
the same indices of "attention" or "relaxation" appear in the two 
types of records. In the .same way, studies of the rcstiTictujdng of the 
perceptual field, such as Stratton's classical work on learning to see 
normally when wearing reversing lcnsc.s, suggest that the visual 
space is reorganized at the .same lime that the world of muscular 
adjustment is reorganized. Schildcr’s data on the unconscious 
schcinatii by wliich one appraises the distance and direction of sta¬ 
tionary 01 - moving objects also bring out the innucnce of Idnestlietic 
facLorsrrUpon the organization of visual space. Individual dilFei'cnces 
in visual space, such a.s are descnbcjl by Stern, make sense when the 
complete organic inakc-up is studied, 
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The visceral components, too, enter into the individual spatial 
schema. Psyclioanalytic studies of the child’s progressive discovery of 
his body, especially Lhc parts associated with strong afFect, and his 
fi'cqiienlly intense response to his discoveries, have sometimes proved 
useful in undersLanding adult visual space. Time as a system of divi¬ 
sions for the purpose of ordering the course of one’s life is structured 
by the internal anchorages originally formed by vital experiences of 
simullaneity and succession. The world of personal time and space 
to whicli Stern has given such intimate study proves to be a world 
individually organized; it has the uniformities that are entailed by 
life requirements, but it retains mucli of the organizing power of early 
unconscious anchoring dispositions. 

This unity of perception and action may be illustrated by studies of 
the conditioning of the perceptual response. For some decades it has 
been customary to speak of the conditioning of motor responses, and 
to some extent we arc prepared to replace the language of associa¬ 
tion with die language orcondldoniiig; nevcrlhelcs.s, the phrase "die 
conditioning of jicrception" still has au odd sound. Perception, being 
an m’gajijzcd jicj’.s'onal totality, is touched olTby any ii^gredient of the 
original .stiniuUus configuration, or by details wliicli never were part 
of the original configuration but arc similar to the details of it. In 
die laUei' hwlaiice, ive Imvc no choice but to refer to the "trniisfor" 
of perception just as wc could refer to the transfer or generalization 
of conditioning. (It is, in fact, this tendency of perception to develop 
like a motor sy.stein—to be conditioned, transferred, and organized 
in terms of liigher uniLs into new and more embracing perceptions— 
whicli jiisLific.s tlic studies of personality style in which generalized 
dispositions to certain types of motor responses are found to run 
parallel to generalized di.sjM)sitionvS in the cognitive life; cf. jiage 632.) 

Such transfer of perceptual habit is nicely shown, For example, in 
individual diircrciiccs in "constancy." It was noted earlier (page 337) 
that it lakes the child a long time to develop the thing constancy, 
size constancy, etc,, of llic adult. The experimenter defines the .spccifio 
cues, and they must all be the same in order to be functionally equiva¬ 
lent in evoking responses. A. good many years seem to be required by 
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the average individual to Require the normal adult constancies, that is, 
to build up the appropriate pwcepLual tranafcj'S and to learn what to 
emphasize, what to ignore. In spite of the extraordinary unifoi'iniLy 
of the social pressure to see things in a given way, .substantial imIU 
vidual dilfcrenccs in such consUiicics still appear. 

Such constancies lead ultimately to the problem of the way in which 
things are to be grouped; e.g., sltall a sej'ies of coloi'cd .shapes be 
grouped by color or by shape? All things having a certain property in 
common are to be handled in the same way, regardless of the varying 
contexts in which thi.s property appears; but what determines the 
criterion for the grouping? The answer is that grouping depends 
largely upon the practiciilneces.sities of life, but individual.svaryinlheir 
needs. Nursery-school investigations show that when blocks and toys 
nre to be handled according to certain definite rule.s, the child’s iiiLcl- 
Icctual maliirity is the chief factor involved in the l)asi.s chosen for 
grouping; younger children group by color, older ones by .shape. 
When, however, the rules of the game are more Iluld, a.s in a projec¬ 
tive technique, the "iniiLure" basis may be "regressively” abandoned, 
boundaries between CHlcgories ]'e.s()lved, and new ojie.s eslnljli.shcd 
as momentary need.s direct. Adult rcvci'ie may permit one’.s needs to 
find an unconventional expression through the form of grouping 
cho.sen; thus a psychotic subject tested by Bolle.s gi'ouped a variety 
of objects together on the basis not of shape, size, or color, but of 
their power to kill, 

The same conceptual tools which arc needed to understand the 
grouping of objects are useful also in studying social stereotypes. In 
the welter of individual differences between human beings, one learns 
to anchor upon the qualities of skin, cheek bones, hair, or manner, 
which are difforentiating in the pai'ticular social context; and it is on 
these that the name and the oigaiiized emotional condilionlngvS are 
bestowed. If different inarlcs arc hard to find, but the .social need to 
dilfercntiate remains, one may anchor upon proper names, or even 
legends of ancestry. And he does the same thing when tiic person con¬ 
cerned is himself; he groups himself on the basis of the superficial, 
the external. But just as Goldstein's brain-injury patients lost the 
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ordinary principles of grouping, the member of a social class may in 
times of crisis lose the anchors which have differentiated his class 
from those above orbelow; the sharing of aprescntpredicaincnt consti- 
iLitcs a new anclior, In the same way a personal difficulty, an inner 
stress, may make some basis of classification other than the conven¬ 
tional one congenial; in crisis one recasts tlte figure-ground view of 
himself and finds a new classification. 

The same appi'oach is helpful in relation to the intuitive view of the 
self and of others, and of intuition generally. Intuition appears to be 
a matter of swiftly and effectively classifying a new experience under 
an appropriate head; and apparently is acquired just as the other 
capacities for classification are acquired; that is, by virtue of an 
appropi'iate anchorage. Tltcre may, in addition, be intuitive capacities 
based purely on original tendencies, ajid hence utteidy untrained; but 
it is hardly profitable to make mucli of them at the present time, when 
so many lines of research point to the acquisition of perceptual and 
other organizing habits through the usual nature-nurture interactions 
(cf, i)agc /J), The most important fact usually signalized by the term 
iiiUiition is the role of unconscious or, if one likes, physiological dis- 
positioms in classifying a new experience. Whether a given aspect of 
the organizing tendency happens to be reportable by the individual is 
inessential In tliis sense intuitive recognition of a person or intui¬ 
tive ckssificaLion of a bit of music may, as we have suggested (page 
253), be the products of an organized activity of which only a small 
fi'agjncnt flnshc.s mctcor-Iilte through a corjier of the conscious field. 
It is, in fact, unnecessary that any of tlie operandi be clear to 

the intuiting observer. 

Although tlie intuitions of children and animals are probably even 
less conscious, they may throw some light on the process. Birds often 
instantly recognize and appropriately respond to the attiLucles of other 
birds toward themselves, instantly divining the presence of hostile 
intentions of a guileful and indirect sort. In the background there arc 
of course some ordinary conditionings of the Pavlov type; the prob¬ 
lem here, however, is the nature of the perception. The bird Imows 
"what is up" and prepares itself for danger. If this occurred in a man, 
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we should call it intuitive and ■we sliould be j^uzzlcd by the fact that 
sojiie people have better intiiitioji tliaii others, One man Imows pei-- 
fcctly well that he is in danger, wliereas another does not, and neither 
can define any of the specific cues which make him feel as he does. The 
bird on the ground "loiows” tliat it is in danger; at the top of a tree 
it knows that it is not. But, in tlic ordinar)' sense of the term, such 
knowledge is "unconscious." If it means anydiiiig to .say that an 
organism "Icnows" something of which, at the time, it is not conscious, 
the bird "Imows" that it is in danger; it intuitively perceives the 
situation. It is doing what a human being docs wlien he makes an inte¬ 
grated perceptual response to a very complex situation, no com¬ 
ponent of wliich reaches the level of a clear and reportable image. Our 
knowledge of others and of oui'selves is largely intuitive in this sense; 
much of it is "unconscious," much seems mysterious, because there 
are no conscious anchors for us to take hold of. 

Indeed, a large part of what we call personality structure is intui¬ 
tive rGvSponse of exactly this sort. It is neillier the concatenation of 
images nor the organized conscious system of relations; it is the 
individual’.? unconscious readijicss to dilfej-ejitiate, to classify, to 
organize experiences in his own way. This is why it is j)oinllc9s to 
ask whetlier the psychoanalyst’s unconscious processes really exist as 
"the unconscious," or whether memory imagc.s are "stored up" 
somewhere. The events which we call mental are to a large degree 
events wliicli move too fast and in too complex a context to permit 
their recognition and reporting; most of them arc the anchored and 
organized acts involved in appraising situations, and to this wc have 
given the name intuition. A psychology of perception wliich neglects 
this intuitive matrix is a psycliology of surfaces, not of solids; and a 
psychology of personality which considers only the conscious aspect 
of perceptual wlioles is no better. 

Wc referred earlier (page 3(56') to Werner’s discussion of physiog¬ 
nomic response in which the distinction between cognitive and alfec- 
tivc processes ha.s not yet been made. Hc)*c, by way of a different 
route, wc appear to be approaching the same kinds of proce.sscs. 
Though we think of the cerebrospinal axis, functioning with the 
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sense organs and muscles, as showing us ow relation to the world, 
and of our vivsceral and midbram structures as giving us our feelings 
about ihc world, we seem to have come to a point where, from the 
point of view of the individual who is acting, intuitive responses must 
be recognized as involving a complete fusion of the two. Consider, 
for example, the psychology of values. Values involve tensions and 
tension reductions (ef. page 182 ). Value situations are perceived and 
felt intuitively, in what seems to be a single act; they are appraised 
and reacted to, exactly as arc physical situations. 

The Quest foii Form 
> ^ 

This syvStem of conceptions may be put to die test in relation to the 
problem of individuality in esthetic percejidon, e.specially the esthetic 
value of form, The quest for form can drive a da Vinci or Bach or 
Picasvso just a.s—for very dilferent reasons—it can drive a compulsive 
child or an adult neurotic. Form Is here a value; it is perceived, 
felt, and sought. If, itistead of being appi'oached by the geometrician 
or the carpenter in terms of the measuring rod, it is pursued by the 
nrtLst in tei ins of ^fieling for” the form he wanU^ the response is 
projici'ly called intuitive. 

The ordering of events in time and space gives satisfaction. During 
the first montlLs of life, movements are smoothed out; symmetries take 
the place of jerltiness; a .small intense activity, as in reaching, is 
balanced against a large diffuse activity, as in maintaining posture. 
All these form-giving processes are well Imown to the student of 
visual or auditory esthetics. All are tension-reducing processes. Since 
we have considerable evidence for large individual differences in the 
intensity of thi.s form-seeking need very early in childhood, we are on 
reasonably safe ground in emphasizing native factors, although we 
have noted that we are not .safe in defining these factors a.s the basis 
for the enduring anchorage tendencies. The problem of the early han¬ 
dling of form Ls, liowcver, somewhat simpler, We do not know whab 
specific method of organizing will be congenial to an infant, or how 
he will hit upon the methods he uses later; but we do luiow tliat the 
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need for form nncl tlie manner of seeking it dilfbr widely from one cliild 
to another. Some cliildren move rapidly forward to sharp and clear 
organization, learning words as sharp and clear elements to be added 
to the vocabulary day by day; other cliildren take in global masses of 
meaning and talk, geyscr-fasliion, in inlelligible but unanalyzable 
sentences that arc understood by older children "intuitively" in the 
sense noted, Clay, fingerprints, and bloclts, anti the specific acts 
involved in roller skating or walking on stilts are handled by some 
children through incisive piecemeal analysis and synthesis; others 
attack them globally, making many small acts ofprogrCvSS hiiiuiltanc- 
ouvsly on many a.spects of tlie total. Tlie ultimate acliievemcnt of the 
latter may etpial that of the former, but it comes about ihrougli the 
gradual sifting-out of disorder rather than through the rapid accretion 
of orderly serviceable units. Conflicts and rcpi'es.sions may overlie all 
tliesc mechanisms and create an artificial rigidity of structure or an 
jirLificial aniorpliDUsness a»s an effective vSO'cen against too clear a 
jcaignition of unconscious meanings, But the neurotic dispo.sitlon 
will have to follow the original bent. It has licen all loo chaiMClcristic 
of psychological therapy to as.sumc that the acUik’.s entire (juc.st for 
form, or dread of it, la a protest or reaction formation (page 661 ) 
against specific formal experiences;^ on the contrary, part of it i.s in 
reality a continuation of, or a transfci* from, the form-seeking ten¬ 
dencies of early infancy. 

But it ia not merely the (juest for form which the student of person¬ 
ality must be prepared to recognize; it is also the cnpncHy lo achieve it. 
Just as children with die same drive to roller-skate may differ mark¬ 
edly in their success, depending upon length of legs, position of the 
center of gravity, and elTiciency of tlic cerebellum, so tlie capacity to 
organize dcpcnd.H not only on the (juest for form but upon an integrat¬ 
ing power, Ge.stiijLungsb'aJl (Klages i»nd llorschacli). Tliis over-all 
organizing capacity cannot at jire.sent be niGa.sured, except in ihc 

’ Vor cxauiple, tlio cljilcl’s cu/ifiision ti.s to ilic spatial i cintioas of laliofKid parts of tlie 
body may appear, in ccrlnin indlvicluals, to be ilic basU for ihcir Inter picocciipation 
wiili,spatial ordering; but it docs not follow tliat all such order has such a root. Most of 
the sensory and loeomolor problems of children, for example, aic soluble only Lliiough 
maatcring spatial ordcri 
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crude ways provided by the comparison of whole responses and details 
ill the Rorscliach technique, It cannot be effc^itively measured in child¬ 
hood, because the imperiousness of the quest for form shows such huge 
individual dilferences lliat sheer^ovipalenc^ as such cannot be appraised 
separately. By the time the organism is differentiated enough to per¬ 
mit a quantitative ajj])roach to organizing capacity, the data indicate 
capacities which depend largely upon the area of life that is to be 
organized, such areas, for example, as arc indicated by verbal, 
numerical, spatial, and tonal material. There probably remains a 
generic organising capacity behind these specific gifts, which probably 
plays an importaiiL role in what is called general intelligence; it is in 
fact close to Spearman's capacity to “educe relations," but it waits for 
clear idciUincacion and a measurement.* 

The problem of ibrm perception has been used as a rough lest of the 
theory wc Jiave developed. Foi*m perception and the capacity to 
respond to mid use Ibriii appear to develop consistently in a direction 
partly cletenniiied by individual idiosyncrasy, especially idiosyncrasy 
in individual needs, The same is apparently true regarding all the 
kinds of tasks with which ])orccption deals, such as the capacity to 
note details in a context or to observe distinctions within a rela¬ 
tively homogeneous Held or to group things by virtue of their simi¬ 
larity. In every such perceptual function wc find what we have found 
in the perception of form: constitutional adequacy, drive pattern, 
exjierience. l^crcopiioii takes on a form reflecting die wliolc of what 
the individual is, just as docs maturation or motor learning. 

* Systematic experimentation fth<l /actor analysis already reveal some apparently 
dccp-scntcd individual factors In perception whicU will eventually piobably prove 
important for pcisonality study 'I'hus Tliurstonc tentatively suggests a factor having 
la do wilb perceptual speed, n faiUor of speed nnd cITicIcncy in pciceptuaL closure, and 
a factor rulaliiig to llic rale of icvcrsals in perception. I-IanFmann’s data show intcicst- 
iiig dilTcrcUL'cs Ijclwcca tl\ose who approach a task pemplvuUy (e,g,, kvKing) and those 
who approach It coMtpluetly {thinking it out). It is likely that this area, when explored, 
will articulate closely with the problems discussed in the text, 
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AS NIETZSCHE remarked, "My memory says tlj.-iL I did ii, my pride 
Says that I could not have done it, and in the end, iny memory yields." 
This chapter is our attempt to show why, and how, memoiy—and all 
the intellectual kin of incmoiy— 

Pi'acClcally the whole folklore of western culture assci'ts that 
thought and feeling arc utterly dilTcrcnt things. Thus ArisLotle, being 
a gentleman, put the rational soul, llic motile soul, and tlie vegetative 
soul in hiinnoniou.s hieraielucal relation. Instead of bemoaning the 
lower wants, the animality of man, he ordered them in an ari.sto- 
cratic society: the motile and vegetative souls were "all right in their 
place," Thought, however, was supreme. Thought was not fccliiig; 
it emanated from an utterly disihicL principle, The Christian philoso¬ 
phers had a liaixi lime in .stoniadiing this, because faith, hope, and 
charity, die love of God and of man, were not rational but impulsive 
and affective; and when through God’s grace they were given to man, 
they ,sccme(l to come right out of the feeling life. The thinker, as such, 
was often dead to tlie true life of the spirit. St. Thomas achieved a 
thirtcenth-cciituiy roconcilialioii. 

Witli humanism and its children, much of the Aristotelian "class 
stnictui’e'' of the little community within the self came back in one 
form or anotlier. Rationality was supreme; feeling was at best the 
well-beloved servant of a glorious niaslcr. The deists went so far as 
to make rational man capable of discovering God and salvation by his 
own clenj” vision, willioiit aiiy gift of revelation throiigli grace; and 
the agnostic inlollectiials of the eightconlh century .sharpened tlie dis¬ 
tinction, until reason became the mark of luunanil)', in utter iiide- 
jieiidence of aiwl supremacy over animality. TliivS was tlie basis for 
that great new idea of progress which optimistically ushered in the 
scientihe era of the nineteenth ccntuiy, To put it all physiologically, it 
was assumed that we think witli the brain, feel with the viscera. 
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This dogma regarding the absolute separation of thought and 
feeling secured such a hold that Darwin’s effort to show the animality 
of man's thought convinced the intellectuals only that they ought to 
do colder and clearer thinking about the origin of thought^ and approach 
the Goddess of Reason with less feeling. This doe.s not mean that 
phiiosojihevs and jisychologisls continued to hug the rational soul; 
quite the contrary, they disapproved of all hugging. They wrote 
copiously of the dependence of thouglit upon its cvoluLionary back¬ 
ground, but tliey were like a humorless man trying to explain a joke. 
They saw no pertinence of evolutionism to tlie qiialit}^ of tlieii' own 
approacli, whicli continued to be analytical, verbal, No real psychol¬ 
ogist would let feeling “interfere" witli Ihs thinking. Jnines and 
Bergson, the two greatest advocates of full-bodied evolutionism, the 
two wlio saw tlic evolutionary implications most clenj'l}^ arc full of 
examples of this londcncy. James spoke perpetually and vehemently 
aboLit the ''sentiment of raiionalily," the “will to believe"; but he 
wrote a chapLcr on perception which assigns to the stimulus strtic- 
tiii'Cj llic recepto)’ sn'ucinrc, and llio braiji pailis almost the entire 
tasli, Ili.s cliapter on habit gives central and motor mechanisms almost 
complete say in tlie floluni course of habitual conduct, witliout oven a 
reference to autism; he wrote a chapter on reasoning that starts with 
rccepM and ends with concepts. Bergson, from wlioin we might cer¬ 
tainly expect a more biological ajjproach, makes reason the process of 
cutting cross .sections tliroirgli a fluid reality, crystallizing as it goes, 
in .sharp di.stinclion to the tide of impulse that directs life. The text- 
hooks today still serve up affect (emotion), impulse (conation)—the 
will seems to be disreputable—and, near the end, concept formation, 
thouglit, reasoning, as a completely different kind of activity, sui 
gemvis. Every tlhng else in human conduct is supposed to be impelled 
by tension, iinpul.ses, needs; but wc perceive, abstract, generalize 
because wc liave brains—and words. These processes require no 
motivation; they act by perpetual motion without new energy, 
P.sychologist.s liavc of course always been "of two minds" regard¬ 
ing the nature of perceiving, thinking, and remembering; for wliile as 
theorists they have striven to separate those cognitive processes from 
feeling and will, they have gone on living on the assumption that 
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every man perceives, thinks, and remembers in terms oflVis economic 
interests, his religious and racial bias, bis pcrsoital ego defenses. In 
a woi'ld wrung to a rag by an economic depression, each new pallia¬ 
tive was regarded as a short cut out of the moras.s or as the ominous 
beginning of tlie total destruction of the social order', in a world timidly 
hoping for new crcaliveness fi'om atomic ejiergy and shaking in its 
shoe.s lost only destruction result, the outlook of men everywhere is so 
profoundly coloj-ecl by hopes and fears that it is liard to be sure tJiat 
reason will find its way through. 

Nothing is more fatuous than the assumption that by making a 
voluntary cfToi'l, by "leaning over backwards," one can nicely separate 
thought fi'om impulse and “con-cct" for one’s biases, These mecha¬ 
nisms by whidi personal needs guide each individual's outlook go right 
to the bottom of personal existence; the more profoundly his needs are 
involved, the greater the danger of the complete captivation of the 
cognitive apparatus within their visc-like grip. Doctors, lawyers, 
niinistors know this ns they deal with men atid women faced with grave 
and LiUimatc matters, with problems of life and death. Congressmen 
and statcameu know it as they read history or view men of other lauds. 
But how often they see only a miacroscopically small distance into 
the process by which the inward aspects of their own detennining 
motives guide their stormy convictions—perhaps about ns much ns 
psychiatrists and psychologists, who also frequently peer into other 
people's sorry tricks of self-deception with a microscope but remain 
well "defended" agnin.si too close a view of their own. 

How docs all this come about? Do we not, after all, have an elabo¬ 
rate machinery for making contact with rmlityf do wc not have sense 
oi’gan.s, brains, and action systenrs which lead ns to adapt Jiot to oui’ 
wliim.s but to our environmenl? Yes, perception dcpejids upon the 
structure and function of receptors, and mediates the environment to 
us. In the long I'un, organic nccd.s arc sniisfied through the adaptive 
behavior which results from the oflcctlvc functioning of the report¬ 
ing and communicaLing system. But there is another zuay in which 
needs relate to penejition. Since all behavior is drive-motivated, the 
process of interpretation may fail to lead to behavior upon which 
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adjustment depends, yet may, tlirough past experience, pattern the 
perceptual world ao that it conforms dii'ectly to the need. The molding 
of perception or thought or memory in the drive-satisfying direction 
follows directly from the satisfying or frustrating quality of past 
pcrccptioji; one learns to perceive, lliink, or remember in this way or 
that because such a habit is satisfying, just as one learns to behave this 
way or that becau.se such behavior is satisfying. All cognitive processes 
are apparently continually shaped in greater or lesser degree by the 
pressure of wants. 

This movement of the cognitive processes in the direction of need 
satisfaction is called autism. The term comes from Bleulcr, who was 
especially concerned with autism in adult psychotics, yet saw clearly 
the almost universal role of the process in human life. Althougli the 
individual di'ive patterns vary, and the learning history of each indi¬ 
vidual is unique, a cardinal problem in personality study is the 
acquisition of individual autisins. 

Tun Beoinnings or Autistic Response 

At the first stage of perception, as wc have already seen (page 336), 
drive sati.sfaction or drive fruslradon yields affects that are fused or 
blurred with cognitive dispositions in die physiognomic process, the 
whole being a global reaction. Tlie child's hongiiage, frequently coined 
for tlie purpose, iihowa that it is die drive-satisfying or drive-frustrat¬ 
ing quality that marks off one object from others; a ''giinga” window, 
for example, is a window with a rich brown frame, like chocolate. At 
this stage there need be no autism as sucli, because the child is not 
pretending that he sees things coldly, objectively, as they reall 3 ' are. 
The fact that iiffcctive and cognitive processes are not distinguished 
makes for complete realism in Piaget's sense; the drive-snti.sfying 
character of ihe objects experienced ia simply an aspect of the per¬ 
ceptual whole. 

At the second stage, the cognitive structure begins to move into 
tlie foreground, and objects are recogmzcd but arc acceptable or 
unacceptable (or good at one time and bad at another, depending not 
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upon the cognitive structure but upon dynamic contexts, i.e., vary¬ 
ing needs). Here, again, there is no o(x:asion for referring to auti.sni, 
since the cognitive elements are relutivcly independent of the affec¬ 
tive. 

At the tliird stage, affective elements are -wrought into the total pic¬ 
ture ill zvhich cognitive iniegration has been or is being achieved In the 
bipolar orgunization of perception there is a constant shift betwoen 
cinpiiasis on outer factors and cinpha.sis on inner factors, so that there 
is constant variation in the degree to which drivc-sati.sfying (pialities 
act to influence the organization of the cognitive ingredients. It is 
precisely wlieii the affective ingredients markedly distort the cognitive 
picture of reality, .so that tltc observer is markedly misled by tlic dis¬ 
tortion, that true auti.sm appears. Typical autism is thus not merely an 
expression of the third level of perceptual development; it is an cxprc.s- 
aion of those phases of tliird-lcvel perception in which the inlcracLion 
of affective and cognitive elements goes on without tlie observor'.s 
being .sharply aware of whuL is happening. As the blood .stream, for 
example, batlics the brain wiili varying endocrine products, one .secs 
(or remembcr.s, or imagines) in accordance with the changing thresli- 
olda. 

Since events at all levels of perception .show a high degree of 
individual idio.syncrasy, wc should expect that tlic individual differ¬ 
ences in pronencss to autism would be to some extent generalized, 
depending upon the type of intellectual training received, and also 
that ihi.s pronencss would depend upon the intensity of the immediate 
need and the ainomU of experience, of opportunity for practice in dif¬ 
ferentiating and integrating. Such individual factors liavc an excellent 
oppoi’LunUy to influence the way in which the percept i.s anchored. 
SLudie.s of '‘affective anchorage,” in which the affect i.s the aspect of a 
perceptual piiLlcrn that servas as anchor, do in fact indicate LliaL experi¬ 
mental subjects may become confused aa to what i.s cognitive, what 
affective, and may recall cognitive patterns largely in term.s of 
siirrnlaritiG.s in tlic affect associated with them. One pleasant restful 
scene may recall anotlicr by virtue of the similarity of the inner 
response to tliem, although the two may differ completely in objec¬ 
tive content. 
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It is a nice question whether all cognitive processes are partly 
controlled by autistic factors in the absence of known visceral or emo¬ 
tional factors (page 355), Wc should still expect the relation between 
sensory or aetkiity drives and each perceptual pattern to make some 
real dilfercnce; In particular, we should expect interest in or curiosity 
regarding each phase of a percept or image pattern to vary from 
person to person, so that it has a personal rather than a purely objec¬ 
tive structure. In this sense wc may well doubt whether perception, 
recall, or LhoughLcan ever bestructurcd^xc/imv^Zy in terms of external 
factors; the structure would then lose its bipolarity. On the other hand, 
such individual factors accenting one or another phase of a total are 
often negligible in compari.son with the uniformilies of structure 
wliich rcxsult fi oin our essentially uniform experience with the outer 
world—we all sec flat tables, square rooms. Standard experimental 
studies of perception and recall are not greatly complicated by autism, 
for the cxperinieiiter can control percepts fairly well by controlling 
the exieriHil structure and giving the subject no instructions but to 
report what he secs or hears; the student of memory can obtain with 
nonsense syllables such uniformities as to suggest that autistic fac¬ 
tors arc cif small weight in these situations. Similarly, wlicn individual 
cliffcrencc.s in perceiving arc a direct expression of individual dif¬ 
ferences in receptors —as in color blindness or in tone deafness—con¬ 
sistent and meaningful results arc obtainable without any reference to 
autism. 

These situations that are devised to provide uniformity among 
subjects arc, however, of precisely' the type that yields least to the 
student of personality as such. The organism is segmentalized, 
deprived of its guiding affects. Whenever a situation that grips the 
individual’s life is involved, autistic disturbances begin to threaten. 
The struggle to sec tilings as they arc objectively—as the lookout 
man does while watching for submarines—may long be successful 
but may become panicky as fatigue comes on. The man whose business 
is beginning to fail succeeds for a time in finding helpful solutions, but 
in a inomcnL of unsteadiness he secs a "great opportunity” which 
under normal conditions he would recognize as a trap. 

Progress in the quantitative analysis of the cognitive aspects of 
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peitieiving lins been ecpmled only by the neglect of the autistic aspects. 
If the experimenter is to stuify aiitLsni, lie must ilo two things: lirst, 
allow it to appear; second, delennine, preferiibly liy his own experi¬ 
mental procedure, what the aiili.sni shall be and how it shall be set 
free to operate. Suppo.se, for example, that a .slight jiarlial color 
blindncs.H ("color weahne.sa'’) appeanng congeiiihilly in one man 
can be mciisured and thus .serve as a .standard; ran the experimenter 
induce m ott'Uiuk toward color which will produce in another man 
the same Form and degree of color weal(ne.s.s? When thus ha.s been 
done, we shall have begun to rcducc the autistic factor to some sort 
of order. 

Aliliough many experiments deal witli the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of laboratory stimuli, their re«iiU.s are not clear in 
relation to our problem. l"or one thing, pleasantness ami unjilca.sant- 
ness arc abstractions to which even the trained .sulijert limls it dillicult 
to turn completely. Tlie feeling* c)ualiLy of wilors w odoi’.Si for exiiiiijde, 
njjpeavs to be uiuslablc when tlie drives diemselves art* weak. Wo 
should expect a more clear-cut rc.sult fi'oin more powei'ful drives, 
lAirtliei'nitu'C, tlie laboratory .sliidie.s .seldom tell us liow tlie cognitive 
structure is inHucnced by alFcci. 

To study autisin, we want first to know wlieilicr nn obvious visceral 
drive, such a.s hunger, can clearly and eoiJ.sisLenily inlliienLO the per¬ 
ceptual structure, hi i)ie pioneer experiment on this jirobleni, lSuii- 
ford’.s .subjects, after being deprived of food for varying lengtlis of 
time, had to iiito'prcL picliirc.s which had been .so mutilated that it 
was not certain wlial they showed. The frequency of interpreting lire 
picture.s in terms of food increa.sed with the time since eating. Sanford's 
second study, whicli followed the cflects of food deprivation over a 
‘2d‘-liour ])eriod, confirmed the tendency to interpret more and more 
ill Lerm.s of food a.s food deprivation coiUimicd. IkiL sujieriinposed 
upon thus lung-lime trend were observed secondary cycles of waxing 
and waning freiiuency of food inlerproialion, in accordance wiili tlie 
eating cycle of llic adult .suhjecUs. 

Sanford's vsubjects reacted to clear but mutilated, and hence ambigu¬ 
ous, pictures; they interpreted the pictures as meaning food, but they 
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did not perceive food. If further light is to be thrown on the dynamics 
of autistic perception, the stimulus situations should be loosely 
organized so thiit autism can supply organization to the percept. For 
this purpose R. Levine placed behind a ground-glass screen pictures 
of three classes of objects; food objects, ordinary household objects, 
and geometrical designs. Some of the pictures in each of the three 
categories were in color, the others were black and white. Each 
mcinbcr of the experimental group was individually tested three, six, 
and nine hours after eating; the control subjects were tested soon after 
they had eaten. Tlic curves reproduced in the accompanying figui'e 
indicate that every subject tended to make a large number of food 
interpretations at the tliree-hour interval in the case of the black and 
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Solid line: blech and xuhite cards; 
broken line: colored cards. 


white pictures, and even more at six hours. For the colored pictures, 
tlie inflection in the curve occurs at three hours. Both with cliromatic 
and with achromatic pictures, autism at first increases as the depriva¬ 
tion time increases; but as Lime passes and no food appears, the need 
to get out of the situation increases, and the curve goes down; the 
pictures (wlucli arc, after all not very satisfying) yield to a rcoUstic 
attitude (in Freud's, not Piaget’s .sense; cf, pages 340 and 364). We 
should expect that the struggle between autistic and realistic ten¬ 
dencies would depend in some measure upon the realism of the pictures 
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used, and therefore that the decline in the autistic trend would appear 
earlier with the colored pictures; this is in fact what happens. 

Tlic tendency to give autistic structure to poorly structured stimu¬ 
lus materials is by no means confined to situations involving tlie vis¬ 
ceral drives. The neetl to conform was the apparent drive in Sheriffs 
expei’iments in wliiclr naiVe subjects were asked to make dai-kroom 
judgments regarding the movements of a point of light (page 384). 
In similar fasliion Bartlett fouixl that photographs of Army and Navy 
ofTiccrs were interjireted by young males subject to militiiry duty in 
terms of personal meaning-'!; c.g., some of die faces seemed to embody 
threats or commands. Murray found that inducLioji of fear in bis siib- 
jeot.s led them to aLtribute "maliciousness” to faces in photographs, 

Since all these ellects arc merely examples of the inlluence of drive 
oil perception, and since we may define rewards and ])iinishments 
sini])ly in terms of drive satisfactions and drive fruslnilion.s, we 
should expect, if tlie theory is .sound, that we could develop autistic 
tciulencies fairly simply l>y giving arbitrary reward.s when the sub¬ 
ject see.s things one way and arbitrary puni.shincnis when he .secs them 
otherwise, 'riii.s was succe.ssfully done in ancxperinu'nt invedving lines 
of various length.s .shown in a .semi-darUened room; arbitrarily and 
without exjilanaiion, the subjecls were given small (juanlities of 
money whenever long lines were shown, anti comparable aniotinis 
were taken away whenever sliorler linc.s were .shown. After this ti'ain- 
iiig .series, a Lest of tlteir tendcncic.s ine.siimating linc.s revealed that 
they had consi.stenily moved in the direction of exaggerating; because 
they liad been rewarded for ".seeing long,” they had learned to "sec 
long,” In a weiglu-lifling expcriincnl tiicy were given rewards 
whenever they lifted lighter weights, and were punished wlien they 
lilted heavier one.s. Accordingly, they learned to underestimate ratlier 
llwn to overe.stiinate weights. The data hint that it was no mere 
modification of verbal rcptwl.s hut a modification in pe.nelduiil siyuctin'e 
that was involved; subjects who had merely learned what to say 
could .scarcely liavc complained, a.5 some did, about ilm pooi’ light. 

Generalixing, wc may .suggest that the figure in a figure-ground 
presentation may be quanlilalivcly changed by ihe aiitisms which 
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serve as part of the context. Since autism relates ordinarily to altera¬ 
tions of structure (page 366 ) rallier than to the creation of percepts 
out of whole cloth, such experiments may indicate that the specific 
means by which autism operates is the control of figure-ground 
rclatioji.s. 'r])is li^'potJiesis lias been tested by Scliafei', wlio provided 
stimulus patterns that could be broken into two parts, one of which 
was made consistently "satisfying/' the otlter consistently "frustrat¬ 
ing," in order to determine whether the satisfying part tended to 
become figure. Witliin each of two circles were drawn contour lines 



such that a "face" could be seen in cither half of the pattern. Half- 
figures, in the form shown in the accompanying figure,were presented 
to each of a group of three subjects along with a small money reward; 
wlicn the complementary face was shown, money was taken away 
from them (punhshinent). Two otlicr subjects were rewarded in 
the situation in which tlie first group Iiad been punished, and piinislicd 
when it had been rewarded. After this training, all the subje'cL.s had 
learned to perceive within the double figwe (the complete circie) the 
face which had been rewarded, and to ignore the other, No subject 
was aware either of the other face in the stimulus situation or of the 
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fact that liis perception was dictated by autistic factors. This study 
indicates that tlic structuring of figure and ground can be influenced 
by autivStic mechanisms. 

It will be noted that in none of these cases is any element iu the 
percept lost, nor is cognitive structure completely obliterated. 
Rather, as Sherif pointed out, the drive factors influence the cognitive 
elements in the total situation. The balance is upset, but it is unneces¬ 
sary that the pattern he completely redefined. The autisms of daily 
life are matters of relative displaceincnt, of figure-ground modifica¬ 
tion, of new anchorage points. At times, however, complete oblitera¬ 
tion or repression of a part i.s the only im^ans at one's di.sposal; the 
autistic impulse must be strong to elTcct .'such a result. Or, instead of 
responding autisilcally the individiuil may dissociate (page fl'i.'j) and 
fail utterly to perceive. Mere modification of tlie perceptual rc.sponse 
does not serve; the only thing that doc.s any good i.s to block out the 
danger. But, fortinuitcly for our sanity, we are also commonly capable 
of mobilizing our energies under rru.stration.soa.s lomovein the realistic 
direction, a.s described above (page 32(5). We liave, then, a variety of 
mcan.s for tlie perceptual handling of an aflcct-dominated .siuinlion, but 
we know very little about the factors that determine for the individual 
at a given time which of these means will be used, A beginning has 
been made in Roscnzwcig and Sarason’.s liypothc.s'i.s (page B6'2) re¬ 
garding the rclaticin of repression to other personality tendencies. 

Thu.s far we have considered autism in the process of perception. 
But since memory is the continuation or reactivation of central 
processes after the outer stimulus field has been removed, we should 
expect the dynamics of autism in the memory process to be the same, 
and this is apparently the case. Bartlctl’s studies suggest what happens 
a.s llie drive piUterns gain an opportunity to distort the original pres¬ 
entation in the total pauem of recalled material; the drive-satisfy¬ 
ing feature stands out. If this happeiw several times, much of the inatc- 
I'ial in the original ground may drop out altogether, In an cxperiincnL 
by K. D. Clark, a story describing a struggle for stalius between a 
man and a woman was recalled differently by the two sex groups. 
"She’s quite a handful, that woman," began the story, in which a 
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burly Amazon challenges our hesitating masculine hero to make the 
rounds with her as she delivers huge sacks which most men could not 
carry. In recalling the story, many of tiic men subjects identify with 
the man, often putting themmtive into the first person ("I thought/’ 
etc.), although the third person was used in the original; the women, 
on the other hand, find it dilficult to identify with the woman and 
hence keep the .story, so to speak, at an impersonal level. Jerome 
Levine was able to demonstrate that the curve of learning and the 
curve of forgetting controversial material both showed the consistent 
operation of autistic factors. Sti'ongly pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet 
groups of American college students undertook to learn passages 
which were very favorable and very unfavorable, respectively, to the 
Soviet Union. Each group learned more effectively the passage in 
harmony with its own attitude, and the difference persisted through" 
out the entire learning*—and the subsequent forgetting—period, 

Sceleman gave her subjects a schedule of questions on attitude 
toward the Negro. Later she showed them a set of photographs of 
white students from a Columbia College Yeaibook, and of colored 
students from a Howard University Yearbook. Still later she showed 
them the same pholograplts of the white students mixed in with othcr.s 
not presented before, and the same photographs of the colored students 
mixed in with vsoinc new ones. The results showed that the subjects 
favorable to the Negro were more competent in differentiating new 
from old faces in the Negro group, and that those unfavorable 
to the Negro were more competent on the test with the white photo¬ 
graphs; it was as if they failed to respond to the Negro faces as indi¬ 
vidual faces. Although this was a test of recognition, it is likely that 
the autistic factors—the urge to find differences in faces and not to find 
them—operated at the level of pei*ccption. This is especially impres¬ 
sive ill the light of Allport and Kramer's evidence that anti-Semites 
clislinguish Jews from non-Jews better than others do; their sensitivity 
is perhaps to the group as a group rallicr than to individuals. 

The same general point seems to hold also for Postman's study. 
Children who had indicated their attitudes on social issues were 
required to memorize and reproduce pairs of words which were in 
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Varying degree compatible or incompatible with their attitiides, Thus 
one of the attitude items was lo the clFect that in spite of the Nazis 
t])E Gej'mnns are a Itindly people; the pair ''Germans—kindly" is 
compatible for those agreeing with the original statement, and incom¬ 
patible for those disagreeing. Po.stinan found a clear tendency to recall 
compatible better than incompatible pairs; this probably indicates 
autism in the original perceptual response as well as in recall. But 
intensity of attitude was also a factor. When inten.sity and coin- 
patibility are both con.sidcred, the result is a U-ciii've (alfectively 
neutral items having lowest recall value), as in forgetting pleasant and 
unpleasant material. Affective factors have an influence proportional 
to thcii’ intensity, but the satisfying has an advantage over the 
unsatisfying. Tliesamc general principles cited in the case of percep¬ 
tion, recall, and recognition hold throughout tlic wliolc realm of tl\c 
more complex cognitive proccssc.s of thinlnng and imagination, as 
we shall try to show in detail in CItapters 16 '-iy. 

Tin: TiinoiiY ok Autism 

Test it be inferred that autism is a f/ci/s ex machinn unrelated lo the 
jn'incijdw discussed in Cliapters fl-12, it may be ^vo]”tlJ while to 
examine more clo-icly the way in whicli autistic habits develop from 
individual canalization and conditioning. 

Since drive satisfaction is always involved in canalization, wc should 
expect the focus of teii.sioii reduction lo lie in that phase of the per¬ 
ceptual field (or tlic field of mcinoi'y, ihougljl, imagination) wiiicli 
represents the satisfying object. Similarly, a conditioned stimulus 
a^.sociated with past Siftlslaclioiis would be expected to appear in 
focus, i.c., aajigure. Tlii.s follows directly from adience (page 167) 
or orientation to drive-rclalcd stimuli; no new principle is in¬ 
volved. 

When appetitive behavior is aroused and sustained by conditioned 
stimuli, it i.s, for rough purposes, correct to say that the organism is 
"seeking satisfaction." To be sure, it may not Itnow exactly what it is 
seeking; certainly it seldom knows enough to formulate the abstrac- 
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tion that it is "seeking' satisfaction," but scientists may make the 
abstraction for it. Practical men manage one another, as they do their 
clogs, ill tej'ins of holding up rewards and punishment. Since, according 
to the present conception, it is the drive itself that is conditioned, and 
since the drive is an appetitive or defensive trend, it is siifTicicnt to say 
that satisfactions and h'uslrations, joys and woes, operate as motiva¬ 
tors. There is no need for a pleasure principle, a law of effect, m 
wliich the hedonic tone consequent upon an acthas in its own right 
an effect upon behavior. Conscious pleasure or unpleasure may indeed 
be present, and important; but according to the present working 
hypothe.sis they accompany appetitive and defensive strivings with¬ 
out being independent agencies, 

There is indeed a certain sense in which we are better off without 
these plea.sure-pnin concejitions than with them, Much else besides 
conditioning goe.s on in the motive situation. Sometimes high tension 
is inci'cased by failure and frustration, so that the animal or man 
repeats hi conrnsion or the heat of passion the acts which have just 
broiiglit di.slrcSvS', Motor mechanisms as well as the viscera arc in a 
slate of upheaval; nothing can make them behave according to the 
algebraic sum of past experience or a felicific calculus of the future. 
At Limes one docs what me fears to do because, during the confused 
organic upheaval, the preparatory tensions associated with escape 
tend to be incxnuplcLely separated from the tensions of agonized 
anticipaLion; tins may be stated in p.sychoanalytic terms if necessary. 
But die central fact is that the tensions that lead to behavior arc many 
and intertwined, so tliat selection and cmpliasis upon those that happen 
to be reflected in consciousness, and the identification of motivation 
with these conscious factors alone, make conduct appear both more 
rational and more coherent than it is. 

Tlicrc is, nevci’thclcss, a place for consciousness in the schema of 
motivation, and a very important one. We have seen that in the Lrial- 
and-error proces.s there is more and more elimination of the frustrat¬ 
ing and increasing adicncc in relation to the satisfying. A person 
spends more and more of his time, if he can, in situations which are 
satisfying. If there is within hU body an event which .symbolizes the 
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aatisfying world, he inny be happy to live ■with the symbol, If the 
symbol is in itself a satisfying aspect of a satisfying world, as when 
the poet’s image is as rich and as dear to him as the glen or the rose 
wliich his eyes ]-eport, he may, like Chatterton or Lanier, swoon in 
exultation, needing nothing that the outer world can give. If the 
child's imaginary companion is a fiill-nedgcd playmate, he may be as 
good a companion or a belter one, than the boy across the street, 
One can live in one’s symbols. 

Moi-e often, however, the symbol is incompletely satisfying. Even 
in the case of esthetic satisfaclion.s it is seldom an adequate sukstitute. 
In the case of the visceral drives it may give some satisfaction, but the 
motor tendencies press forward, and the failure to j)rovido all they 
want leads to greater distress than before. 'I'lni.s it is a joy to hear 
tliat there will be steak for supper, provided that die mounting ten¬ 
sion within can be bandied in the anticipatory fashion; but wlicn there 
is along delay in the Idtchcn, repeated mention of the feast may become 
more and more annoying. When the sali.sfaction is )-einote, dwelling 
upon it may become torture—another instance of motivation directed 
by a learning procc.ss, but in itself hardly subject to a simple jilcasiire- 
pain iiiLerpretation. 

In general, tension reduction is satisfying, but we must stress in 
the same breath tliat one can structure it also in terms of one’s fcai'S. 
(Postman's experiment showed tiie autistic role of the markedly 
unacceptable experiences; page 374'). The mechanisms of escape, 
when activated, are conditioned to aspects of the ambiguous situation; 
if terror is suHiclcnt the doorpost may become a specter, the ambu¬ 
lance’s purring motor a bombing plane, Such mechanisms may help to 
activate escape from danger, and lienee may be useful, We must, 
however, disLinguisb two phases of the autistic process: first, the order¬ 
ing of the percejit in terms of inner slres.s, whether the drive is toward 
or away from the object; and second, when life permU.s and die object 
recurs repeatedly without de.slroying u.s, the trial-imd-crror approach 
and the gradual ascendancy of the wisli-fullilling pei'cept over the 
fear-arousing percept, Eventually we come to assume that the object 
portends good; liope springs eternal, Tlicrc arc pessimists, but they 
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}my well be enjoying theirstatiisashill-joys. Practically all farm years 
are "exceptionally bad," much California weather is "exceptionally 
cloudy." The best is the norm. 

ThroLigliout tills discu.ssion we have striven to indicate why autism 
need not modify sensory elements; it need only alter structural rela- 
tioiivships. We may speak of the cognitive structure in terms of the 
dominance relations of the various elements in the representation (due 
to such factors as sheer intensity or sharpness of contour), and of 
autistic structure as derived from the drive pattern. We may say, then, 
that the individual's attitude toward the world about him is a function 
of the interaction of these two stnictural systems, This hypothesis can 
be directly tested by nsliing people whose drives arc known, to 
specify, on the basis of given information, what outcome will occur. 
Douglas McGregor, supported by .studic.s by Israeli and Cantril, 
asked his subjects to make predictions about future events on which 
they had limited but clearly organized mfornmUon. The amount of 
iiijoi ninlioii and the intensity of desire were compared with the predic¬ 
tions made, and the following rule was formulated regarding the 
relative influence of the two structural compoicntsi As structure 
beconic.s fluid througlt the reduction of information, autism becomes 
more marked (cf, page The McGregor study suggests that it 
is only in regions of considerable fluidity that autism as an individual 
incclianisin can be given great scope. Not only does the cognitive 
situation sliift constantly: the drive situation is similarly fluid. In 
Shcrif’s terms, we should expect unstable rather than stable equilib¬ 
rium, the perceptual field moving subtly or sharply as situations and 
needs adjust to one another. 

It mu.st, however, be borne in mind that the existence of needs 
preccde.s their expression in perception. Needs are present before one 
open.s his eye.s, before a voice strikes the ear, Needs determine how 
the incoming energie.s are to be put into structured form. Percep¬ 
tion, then, i.s not .something that is first registered objectively, then 
"di.storted." Rather, as the need pattern shifts, the stage is set, minute 
by minute, for quasi-aulomadc structure-giving tendencies that make 
the percept suit the need. The need pattern predisposes to one rather 
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than another inarmer of anchoring the percept around one's needs, 
Needs hecp ahead ojpercepts. 

Wtiyne Dennis’ account of the foot race run by the Mopi cliildrcn 
provides a simile for an analysis of this relationship. As he runs, each 
child Idcks a stick before him; the sticks are the real conipeiitors. In a 
close race one child may win because liis slick reache.s the goal a 
second before another stick, tlioiigh his own body may he slower than 
the other child’s. In the same way, needs push perceptions aliead of 
them; although perception docs in a sense convey reality, nevertheless 
what will appear in the next instant in pei-ccplion derives in part from 
present needs, The needs arc always controlling; pei'ception, instead of 
being the lawgiver, takes orders from the need. As one wrestles or 
plays witli a problem during crealive tliinking or casual fantasy, 
memory and constructive pictures arc thrown on ihc .sci*een consianlly 
as the inner activity stream requires. The lliinker coiifrontcd witl\ 
the questions "Why did you think that?” "How did that conic to you?" 
replies that it was an "association" from jn'cvious "ideas." To be sure, 
chronologically, it seemed just tliis. Actually, however, each per¬ 
ceptual pattern alters the need atruciure, and from the new need 
structure follows a new perceptual pattern, a.s the accompanying dia¬ 
gram seeks to show. It may be felt that ihi.s slaleineiu gives needs 
too big a role, that our own preference for bipolarity should keep the 
balance between outer and inner control. Tlierc arc indeed two con¬ 
suls, eacli acting as a check on the other, as in the Roman vsystem. 
The issue here, however, is different, ir/ien once we face a j)ercepLual 
OutGr StirnuIuB Outer Stiraulua 



situation the control is indeed con.siilar; but it is the need pattern that 
plays the chief vole in dcterinining zvhere zve shall look, to what outei 
stimuli we shall attend, what other factors shall be allowed to enter 
the control box. 
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Socially Shared Autisms 

So far as individuals share the factors that make for uniformity of 
outlook, they share their autisms, And not only do they tend to 
anchor perception in the vSame way and to derive the same satisfac¬ 
tions for tlieir way of seeing the world; their community status 
depends in large degree upon tlieir being able to see as sound, sensible 
people see, It should be easy, if this is so, to define and measure 
experimentally the autism of a socially defined group. Such an attempt 
has been made in a study by Proshansky, which aimed to evaluate tlie 
end result of the three types of autism which we should expect to dis¬ 
cover, namely, autism of perception, of memory, and of thought. 
College students whose social attitudes had been measured were 
brielly .shown pictures of social situations which they then had to 
describe in rive-ininutc«ie.ssays, Autistic factors were evidently present 
all the way through from the first appearance of the picture on the 
screen to the last word of the written report. Thus, commenting on 
a picture of “poor people," one subject says; “They seem to be 
messy, sloppy people, who seem to enjoy dwelling in their own trash." 

As we turn to the way in which individuals come to share the same 
autistic outlook, we find abundant evidence in observations of chil¬ 
dren, which show that if an adult calls a child's attention to a feature 
of a complex situation to which the child already has a strongly posi¬ 
tive or negative response, through anchorage the whole perceived 
situation becomes good or bad. But even if the child has no predis- 
positioji in the matter, an adult can supply it by strongly indicating 
his own attitude; the child by identification with the adult (page 491) 
both anchors when he docs and assigns a disvalue when the adult 
assigns it, If we are interested in observing quantitatively tlie way in 
which an adult comes to .share the outlook of other adults, data from 
Sherif'.s original experiment (page 347) answer precisely this qiies- 
tion. It will be recalled that when three experimental subjects were 
jointly tested in the darkroom, giving their judgments orally, each 
tended quickly Lo assimilate liis judgincnts somewhat to those of the 
others, the one giving the largest estimates and the one giving the 
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smallest both moving towaixl agreement with the subject in the middle 
position. This 'Tunnel-shaped relationship'’ seems to be charactei- 
istic of most gi oup conduct, for the individuars approximiition to 
group standards iniusL occur gradually. Sudi data suggest indeed that 
security, the need to be safe in the mUl.sL of the grou]) rather than be a 
lone dissenter, is the central motivating factor, and that socially 
shared autisms In general, as brought out in the studios of Horowitz 
mentioned below (page 7ai), derive basically from the need to be 
accepted by otliers. 

ri'oni this point of view \vc can hardly be surprised tliat the indi¬ 
vidual who lias built up his autistic perceptions in tiic group retains 
them, at least for a considerable period, when tested in isolation. 
Socially -shared autisms cxpre.s.s chielly the needs that relate to com¬ 
monly accepted standards of social adjustment. Wltcn a need is as 
compelling and continuous as the need to be ope with one's group, we 
may expect autism to have nuich greater liveliness and longevity than 
tl\e autistie patLerius that appear in food-deprivalion situations (page 
fl'l'W). One of the clearest and most iiniM)rtant features of Slierif's 
findings relates to the considerable individual dilference.s in response 
to hi.s suggestion and to the judgment of others, and to their stability 
throughout tlic course of llic expcrimcni. Indeed lie was led to 
approach Icader.sliip in terms of tlie greater inactivity of some people 
to group pressures, and the greater sUvScepiiblliLy of others. 

Tlie praccs.ses involved in the consolidation of percepts arc of 
course much more complex than tins brief account suggests. But before 
we go on, we shall consider a type of drive-satisfying process wliicli 
at first seems to differ from autism, at least from the familial* form. 
The Schafer experiment (page 371) dealt not only with the infiiience 
of "rewards and punishments" but with the gradual consolidation 
of j'csjjon.ses zieillier rewarded nor piiiiislicd. The rew.irds and jiiiiii.s’li- 
ments were discontinued after the sixteenth trial, Since the situation 
was analogous to a conditioning siuiaiion (substitute sliinuli being 
connected with drive .satisfaction), we .should expect the dLseontinu- 
ance of the rewards to lead soon to the extinction of the acquired 
responses, This was in fact what happened; all the subjects proceeded 
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to lose the figure-ground sb’ucturlng tendencies which the rewards 
and punishments had built up. But they began to do sometlhng new on 
their own, for every one of them, as die trials continued to the sixty- 
fourth, began to move away from the chaotic or irregular habits of 
rcsjionse which followed the extinction period, and consolidated a con- 
sis tent way of seeing the pattern. They always saw one face, never 
the other; in the case of some of them it was the face that had brought 
the reward; in the rest, it was the "punished" face. Apparently some¬ 
thing about an individual’s perceptual organization leads to a con¬ 
solidation, a perseveration winch derives some satisfaction from drives 
less obvious than those used iii the first part of the experiment. As 
Scliafer pointed ouL, each response was, after all, a sure, swift, and 
correct I'csjjonse; liencc each was "rewarded" wliethermoney was 
used ov not. Each subject experienced the satisfaction of solving the 
task imposed, and kept on seeing with a deftness, skill, and freedom 
from confusion which tyjncally characterize the trained rather than 
the naive laboratory subject. Part of the satisfaction was probably 
ego satisfaction, satisfaction in "knowing how to do this/' or perhaps 
ill recognizing the familiar. At any rate, the subject had freed himself 
from the tension and confusion of an ambiguous situation. It is likely 
that ego dynamics of an elementary type arc partly responsible for 
autistic structure, even when no "prestige” or more obvious reward 
for a social drive is provided. Bui preslige, as several recent stifdiea 
clcaj’ly show, is a major source of autism; the percciver recalls that 
whicli enhances or defends the picture of the self. At the same lime, 
there i.s often a need to avoid being conspicuous. Thus in Marks' 
study, very daidi and very light Negroes rate tlieir own sidn color 
nearer to the avtrage point than other Negroes rate these individuals. 

A word must also be said about the way in which attitudes toward 
the self structure the perceptual field. At least since the time ofDemo.s- 
ihcncs, orators liave consciously striven to raaitc points of view appear 
to their listeners as being the outcome of the lattcrs' own autonomous 
activity. Thi.s is not a question of flatteiy; it involves the problem of 
enabling the hearer to infuse the suggested attitudes or opinions with 
a quality of "ownness"; it is essentially a matter of conditioning the 
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proposiLion to one's own selWinagc aiirl triiiisforrlng the wnrni self- 
aLtitiule to the proposition. If liic listener aui be led to take active steps 
and rcacli tlie eondnsloii with :i consciou.s .sense of participation, so 
imieli the better. 

Men must he tanghl as if you taught them not, 

And tilings unltnown jirojioscd as llnng.s Torgol. 

Tlic suffusing of any attitude or belief with a .self-cpiality earric.s over 
three-quarters of the way toward Us acceptance a.s valid. Tlie Iowa 
liousewivcs who lieard a solemn talk on wartime nutrition agreed 
tliat it was necessary to buy in accordance with a new jiattcrn and went 
on buying m they had before; but when lliey di.stais.sed among thcin- 
aelvcs wliat the situation called for, and ivacbed their own decision, 
tlicy acted upon it. In all education the problem i;f jneparing for life 
consists not simply in reading or in ac(|uiring .skills hut in making 
them actively a part of oneself. Tins i.s "auti.stic" in the broad .sen.sc; 
but such auiisins geared to life may integrate rather lluin "dislorL" 
individual reality. 

At this ])oini the relation of aulksm to iho.sc magical liablt.s by which 
wc try to coittrol the world through our lUoughls becomes clearer. 
It will bo hcljiful U> borrow and adapt Piaget's forimihition of the 
problem, Tlic term Piaget ap|)lied to the fnsL phase of perceptual 
dcvelopineiU i.s huiissucutiion (page 336‘), that i.s, llie laclt of the dis¬ 
sociation or diU'ereiulaiedne.s.s that characterizes adult awareness. 
Indissocialion inijdics a lack of distinction not onl^'’ between external 
object.s but between the plia.sc.s of the .self; in particular, the absence of 
boundaries between siicli "inner” experience.^ ns the ItinestheLic and 
organic on the one liand, and such "outer" cxiicrience.s as the visual 
and auditory on the other. There i.s a,s yet no inner or outer, no self or 
not-.self. The motor, and coasequeiuly the kine.sthetic, tendencies 
follow tlic .stiniuhi.s jialteni.s willuiul regard to their a.s,signed suitus 
as your or my beliavior; empathy.and iiiimicry follow channels of 
earlier experience without anyncal to ask whose elTort or activity i.s 
in progress. This is the process of parlidpalion, the (low of experi¬ 
ence which goes on before the dam of selfhood has been built, Imagery 
and anticipatory behavior are followed by a changed external world; 
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the individual's own activity has effected the changes, but he does not 
as yet tlilnlc in these terms. Consequently when iinagejy and anticipa¬ 
tory movements accompany die observation of another's activity, he 
expects similar consequences. Indeed, in accordance with the usual 
principles of trial and error and the redirection of drives (page 249), 
he carries out the anticipatory movements with the expectation that 
tlic accustomed results will follow. This is full-fledged magic—the 
"omnipolcncc of thought,” the control of the world by "autistic ges¬ 
tures.” The process continues despite the gradual Formation of the 
self. The self is a region move suitable to magical control than the 
outer world; but even in the latter there is still considerable magical 
effort, especially when wishes arc intense. The magical effort of the 
spectator to push the runner forward, or of the crowd at a football 
game to help block tlie kick, is typical autistic participation. 

It is clear, then, that die imagined magical control of the outer 
world is based partly upon failure to distinguish outer from inner, 
partly upon the cmjnrical fact tliat one can to some degree control the 
inner world and transfer the "control attitude'’ lo the similar phases 
of the outer world, and partly upon ordinary autisms, tlie continual 
structuring of life situations in terms of the ways one wants them to be. 
It is equally clear that emancipation from such autisms conies not by 
sheer growing up, but primarily from the discipline of experience and 
the intensely frustrating consequences of following these magical 
tendencies, Sucli tendencies are still with us to some degree in adult¬ 
hood; the huge individual differences In tliem, as shown in tests, are, in 
some measure related to the individual frustration tolerance (page 
916), as well as to the areas of thinking in which specific realistic dis¬ 
ciplines have been at work. A well-known Biblical critic is Imown as 
a gentle soul who "believes anything, provided it is not in the Bible,” 

Till! Autistic Grouping of People 
AND Things 

In every confusing situation one looks for an anchor, for something 
familiar and tangible, a core about which to structure a bewildering 
welter of new detail. And the second of Schafer's results (page S8o), 
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the tendency to develop individual habits of perceiving even with¬ 
out external mvprd, reminds one of many life .sitnaiicins in wliicli 
structure taites place in the absence of obvious autisins. Along with 
the desire to sec things as we wish to, it Is like^vl.se very human to 
expose ourselves, in somewhat helpless fasliion, to an unformed siLua- 
tvon in order to sec what "lakes shape," the result being determined 
largely by ^vhi^t lias habitually been seen, rather tliaii by present 
"wishes." But tlie fear of the strange and the need foi* the familial' may 
also properly be included as autisms, and even a "cold" and "passive" 
situation may have its share of the autistic. In our scientillc technical 
age, to .see a thing "cold’’ is a "good" way to see it, 

Tins ])roces.s of looking for the familiar ha.s further meanings for 
personnlity structure. It may play a large part in the tendency to 
conmd tilings bccau.se tliey ai'c alike. A.s.socialion by .simihirityi as 
defined by Plato and Aristotle, lnvolvc.s the tendency of the mind to 
move from one object to a "similar" object. But ibe caj)aciiy to gra.sp 
re.senvbhmccs, wliich Jame.s regarded as the highest evidence of genius, 
seldom depends upon the .sheer ability to slide forwaid casiuilly 
from one element to asimilaronu; itdepends almo.st invariably upona' 
di'ive—or even on a focu.scd cIVori—to dlscovei* the elcnieiit in a 
given situation 7J that has been observed in anotlier situation A. 
ICxpcricncc willi // and the beginning of experience with leads one 
actively to a.sk wliclhcr B contain.s the (piality lie lias already learned 
to know in A. Tins bccome.s one of the major opportunities for autism, 
namely, clas.sifyiiig or grouping per.son.s or things, Almost any two 
things in nature, or almost any two])coplc, are similar In some respect. 
■While the problem of .science coii,si.st.s in lindiiig out wliich types of 
vsiinilarity are useful for classification and predicUon, the ordinary 
daily ciue.st for .siiiiilariLy, a.s a relatively undisciplined impulse, leads 
to a more cn.sual cla.'J.sificaiion of one object with another, or one 
pei'son with anotlier, and one fincls the k\ud.s of .siniilarily between 
them which he wishes to find. 

Con.sider, for cxanij^le, the Immnn being who.se attributes of mind 
and heart and body arc rather well described, and who is discovered to 
be a creative artist of great talent. At this point, however, it is noted 
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that he has a yellow skini it is then possible immediately to classify him 
as belonging to such and such racial group. There is no intrinsic rule 
by which the similarities serving to group people can be called impor¬ 
tant or unimportant; it all depends on the purpose which is served by 
emphasizing them. If the educator, the propagandist, or the states¬ 
man wishes to stress certain similarities which lead to people's being 
bracketed togetlier, he will find it easy. The process by which the 
specified individual is now seen as "Oriental/' or whatever generic 
term is used, brings to mind a host of other attributes, real or unreal, 
that arc associated with tlie similarity whiclr lias been defined and 
looked for, 

This is a way of saying that autism, involving the quest for similari¬ 
ties, can and usually does select which similarities are to be tisecl m terms 
of the drive sinictnre of the person making the compariso7i5 mid groupings, 
The world of the individual is made up largely by classifying groups 
of things and persons. To be an autistic world, it need not be a 
"'fantasy" world; it need only be structured in terms of his afiective 
system, or, more accurately, in terms of the way in which that system 
contributes to (.he organization of the cognitive pattei’ii. Experiences, 
moreover, are grouped in terms of the "membersliip cliaracter" (page 
6\S) tliat is gradually acquired by each component in a pattern, so 
that in time each element—For example, yellow skin—^lias the affeo- 
tive tone of the total. The total comprises central nervous system, 
viscera, etc, But because of the affective tone that is anchored to the 
physical criteria of race, it becomes unthinkable that an individual with 
yellow skin could be a great philosopher or statesman. This type of 
thinking, chosen simply because of its commonness, pervades the 
reasoning processes of scientists and laymen alike, specific training in 
making distinctions having unfortunately no demonstrable carry-over 
when new areas of social intensity are confronted. 

The whole process is of course abetted profoundly by die fad that 
all the young members of a given group reinforce one anotlicr as they 
move towai'd accepting the standard aiitisms of the group. At the 
same time, the process is facilitated by linguistic factors. Just as the 
cultural situation cmpiiasizes the elements of similarity which are to 
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be stressed, so tlie fact that they can be labeled with the same term 
faciliiates the process of identifying tlic two cxjieriences ns belonging 
to tlie same basic type. Both factors lead inevitably to the social 
staiidardi'zaticii of autisins, the "standardization of error." (StefaJis- 
son.) 

In the same vein, the pattcniing of individual attitude after the 
standard set by the group leads to a similar tendency to stj'Licture 
reality in terms of llie rightness of one’s own group. Studying the 
attitudes of boys in l'>em'h-.^pcaU^ng Switzerland, Lerner showed that 
the norms of Geneva had, for Geneva boy.';, tlie same unchallengeable 
riglitness as tlieir personal attitudes did when in conIhcL with lho.se of 
other boy.s. Side by side with egocenlrisiii thei-e was snciocentrism; 
the boys who jdayed their games diflcrcntly over there in Lausanne 
just didn't hiiow liow to play. A widening circle leads thence to 
cllmocuntiisin (tribalism), or to nationalistic standardization of ellncs 
and law. 

IfU) these nicchani.sins be added llic .sense of I'ighteou.snes.s in the 
moral sense, and its converse, the .sense of guilt, one has all llic raw 
materials IVoni which to make "moral realism" as described by IHaget; 
here, tiiG deliuitioii oC reality indudos the tissue of stiper-indlvidual 
morality a.s ^vell as ilio cognitive oiitlincvS of cold facts. Piaget’s 
childi'cn discover fi'om the grown-up world wJuit is riglit and wrong, 
exactly as lliey discover, wlicn coping with tricycles and sti*ceL tralfic, 
how tliuig.s work. Morality ha.s* none of die cliaracier of inwardnc.ss 
which the philosopher describes. Piaget reports that moral realism 
yicld.s gradually during ciiildhood to an ethics of reciprocity; what is 
right is now defined not in terms of self-evident and inherent necessity 
but in terms of a .sense of balance or Justice. Riglitness is a matter of 
Llic mutual consideration of needs. ICveii this more .subtle pi'ocess is, 
however, still aiili.stic in t\ie sen.se that need.s give .strucLure to the 
cognitive situation, For just a.s the little cliikl ineasure.s the wrong- 
ne.ss of a carclo.s.s act by the amount of broken china, so llic older 
cliild or the ndull, mca.suring- wrongness in terms of unfairness, judges 
in terms of his own needs, as if things like unfairness were indeiien- 
dcnl objective data. Here, moreover, the entire community supports 
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the legal processes which regard oflfenses against others or against 
the state as having an inherent quality of wickedness that requires 
objective retributive measures. The world of ethics is one in which, to 
this hour, almost no progress has been achieved toward sharp cogni¬ 
tive definition in the average adult’s mind. Indeed, the liroblems of 
clliical bcljavior arc liaiulled in lljc most subtle inodern fiction, as in 
the yellow press, in full-fledged physiognomic fashion (page 26G), 
with the heroism or baseness of individual conduct portrayed in three- 
dimensional completeness. The realists in fiction have been acutely 
aware of the difRculty but, as the use of the term "realism” indicates, 
have succeeded only in banishing one set of ethical postulates— 
namely, the standard ethics of the middle class—and falling into 
another, such avS the "ethics of Hercules” or the "ethics of Nietzsche” 
or, rarely, the "ethics of the worker.” Thus in Marx’s notes on the 
Paris Commune, judgments ai-e not made witli the cold objectivity 
of science but are white-liot, with the inten.sity of a new categorical 
imperative. As fast as it lias been destroyed by humanism and science, 
the need for absolutist ethics has returned phocnix-like, to plague 
the normative needs of civilized men. 

Thus far we have followed Piaget’s approacli, and in a later chapter 
we shall need to con-sider the alternative explanations of the moral 
attitude presented by Freud; but at this point we must consider another 
app]*oach from which much factual material has been gained and which 
lias .slied light on individual dynamics. Westermarck succeeded, by 
means of historical material, in plausibly defining three stages in the 
development of the moral attitude. First there is pure gratification 
or rage at the acts of other men who aid or injure us, (This is like the 
stage described above on page 366, in which affect attends other 
experiences but is not blended with them.) Second, as men learn that 
an individual or act that is dangerous to one may be dangerous to all, 
processes of trairsfcr and generalization occur, and the use of appro¬ 
priate symbols lead,? to the definition of certain classes of acts or 
persons as dangcrou.s, and to the establishment of firm sanctions 
against them. Finally, tlic quality of being an aid or a menace to 
others is abstracted from the total, and the abstract conception of 
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right and wrong appears. If WcsterinarcU's hypothe.sis ia correctj it 
.suggests that strong feeling rather than social norms may be the root 
of tile cbild'.s first quasi-moral jucIgnieiU. If so, the first stages in 
11101 :il attitude would not be, as Piaget asserU, naiVe copies of parental 
attiuides but moral indignation .springing originally from die child’s 
ow'n .sense of injury. 

Observations of .small children certainly seem to support Wester- 
inarck as against Piaget. Almo.st every parent finds that the inorallaw 
wliich lie invokc.s regarding "getting into" grown-ups’ property or 
crossing streets or saying tabu word.s falls far sliort of achieving in the 
iwo-year-okl a blind acceptance in ternw of moral realism. Children 
have their own ideas, their own stalwart defenses of their own points 
of view, tlieir own norms based on their own immediate .satisfaction.s. 
Thu child docs ''calcli" from the adult the attitude of moral indigna¬ 
tion; he catches die music of the situation but he .supplies the words 
lmn.sclf. It i.s not until die full-ficdgcd organization of coii-scicnce that 
moral reali.siii can firmly establish itself, a point tliat supports Wcstcr- 
marck a.s far us li goe.s, and also the FrevKiian approacli, a.s we .shall see 
below (page 

Tiic moi'al attitude is, iiowcvcr, a t’onipo.siic. Tims capital pnnlsli- 
inenL Ls considered essential to social safely because (l) it expiates, 
removes the murder slain, (2) it protects us against tlic next would-be 
murderer, (s) it reasserts our own comicience against our hostile 
impulses. Indeed, within the same individual in a slrcsa situation 
die Piaget type, the Wcslcrmarck type, and die rTeudian type of 
attitudes appear furtively and fluidly as he looks for ancliors to which 
to secure his need to defend himself. When a .situation arises which 
require.s both overt action and at the same time a defense of one's pio 
ture of oneself, one aearclics for an anchor that will permit an appro¬ 
priate autism. 


Tin: GKNniiAtiTY ok Auti.s'm 

The persistent or enduring drive structure of an individual is 
reasonably well illusti'atcd by what he makes out of a narrative or 
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other verbal pattern in understanding or retelling it. The fantastic 
Esldmo tale of the "war of the ghosts" comes back from the English 
student as a simple quarrel among priinitive tribes; the grocer^s story 
of die fragments of plaster in the butter comes back from the sewing 
circle as evidence that spies arc poisoning lhe town—first with plaster 
of Paris, then with Paris gi-een. The personal limits of modifying 
autistic response are perhaps definable only when, we confront deep- 
seaLcd and relatively uncontrollable drive tendencies. In contrast with 
these indicators of enduring drive structure, tempovary alterations in 
drive structure reveal tliemselves well in the free-chain association 
cxpci‘iment. Thus the innocent stimulus word camera brought forth 
the following responses} camera obscura, dark, threatening', war, 
death, brother, blood, return, go back, backbone, courage, hope, 
charity, mercy, Red Cross, blood bank, powder, explode, bomb, atom, 
death, chaos, restore, return, faith, hope, charity, give, blood-sweat- 
tears, UNO, hope, strive. No long time or deep psycliiatry is neces¬ 
sary for us to see the subject’s worries sticking tlirough all the creviees 
in the wrapper. In general, temporary variations in drive structure 
can be handled reasonably well by experimental techniques in which 
the intensity of the drive can be varied and the effect upon autistio 
perception measured. 

In view of these many approaches, the student of personality will 
want to luiow to what degree proneness to autism is a generalized 
quality of individuals, to wimt degree it depends on specific situa¬ 
tions. We should on tlie whole expect, as Blciiler originally pointed 
out and as direct observation suggests, that autism is at a maximum in 
infancy and that it gradually yields to a "reality principle" as the 
external cognitive structure becomes clearer. This is partly because 
the school of hard Icnocks lias built up a second world in opposition to 
the first world of immediate impulses; but another factor is the drive 
to be socially correct, to see a thing "as it is." Tliere is reason to 
suspect, however, that wc arc overlooking a source of error when we 
refer to chiklhood autism and let it go at lliat. U was noted earlier 
that not only the child’s perceptual responses, but every mind in every 
new situation, passes through the three stages. The adult will be 
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much more confused on first confronting a new situation than he will 
when landmarks of certainly have been discovered at the second level 
of perception, and he will be even less so at the third level, when a 
workable method of organization is at hand. Autism, as such, is, how¬ 
ever, a third-level phenomenon (page 366)', hence any efibrt to dis¬ 
cover the degree of gencr.ilization in the autistic tendency of the 
individual, permitting us to place him on a continuum from autistic 
to realistic, must wait upon successful attempts to define the areas in 
which lie has attained a given degree of peiceptual proficiency in 
dealing with material. We are i-cminded lierc of the very natural 
autisms of primitive peoples when cncountcrhig complex events 
for which they have no cultural preparation in the form of science, 
and similarly of our own autistic thinking about unroresecn economic 
and political events because of our lack of proficiency in perceiving 
the complex of fact.s to be judged, 

Anothei' dilTiciilty makes the measurement of any all-round dis>. 
position toward autism peculiarly crude; the pi'cssure to be "reason¬ 
able" (non-autiatic) is connected with one's status in his immediate 
personal woi'ld. Among jieoplc whose respect a person docs not need, 
or to whose opinion he is imi'csponsivc, tlic effort to make objective 
sense out of a situation, i.c., to forego one's autisms, is relatively 
pointless; but in some situations stains is highly dependent upon 
reasonableness. To measure all-round autism we would have to know 
how much social pressure is being applied to the individual to make 
him forego his autistic drive salisfactions. For all these reasons we 
sliould expect to find it practical to stud}' forms of autistic expression 
within each individual, but we should expect to encounter dilRcullies in 
defining his all-roundpromness to such habits. As the case stands now, 
we can be far more certain that individuals have tlieir distinctive 
pnttenis of autisms than that generalized proncncss to autism is a 
stable individual trait. 
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16. Imagination and Thought 

IN THE last two chapters we have watched the process of perception 
tailing shape under the bipolar control of outer and inner influences; 
the individual pcrceiver has proved to be as distinctive, as different 
from his peers, as is the individual actor. In the light of our study of 
autism, it has begun to look as if the thinker and the iinaginer could 
be understood in the same temis, as if the same bipolar organization 
could be found in fantasy and creative thought, with individuality 
underscoring all the words in the text. It will be woi'th while, then, 
to look first at the elementary phenomena of the world of thought, 
and then to trace the more complex manifestations of individuality iii 
the higher mental processes. 


Imageiiy 

All tissues take time to reach their maximal lesponse to stimulation 
and to subside when stimulation is removed; this is easily demon¬ 
strated in tlic case of receptor and cortical responses. The persevera¬ 
tion of receptor and cortical cells always offers the possibility that the 
stimulating object will in some fashion seem to remain after the 
stimulation from it has ceased. And after tlie object is gone, it may 
somehow be reinstated. To discuss the physiology of such processes 
would not be appropriate here; the essential thing is to emphasize 
that there are marked individual differences in sensory responses and 
in their tendencies both to perseverate and to reappear in the form of 
memory at a later time. Tiicsc later appearances, similar enough Lo 
their originals to be called "images,” wci-e among the first psycho¬ 
logical events to be studied from the standpoint of an interest in 
individuality. Francis Galtoti asked his respondents to call up a visual, 
olfactory, and auditory impression of the scene at the breakfast table 
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one morning, in an elTort lo calibrate vividness of imagery on a scale 
running from zero (no image ^vllalGver when tliinlcing of the object) 
to 100 (having the vividness of tlie original sense impression). Later 
studies have more modestly sought only to obtain estimates in terms 
of 0, 1, 2, 3, A', 6, but liLivc used many samples from each sensory 
modality. Tlic abundance of zero’s in all such studies, despite the fact 
that the items arc someiiow recalled, makes it clear that imagery is 
not the only persisting symbol of the percept, and the abundance of 
5's suggests strongly that many subjects live in a world containing 
items of almost perceptual clarity. 

Certain reservations are necessary. The physiological process upon 
wliich an image depends may be too weak to yield a reportable Image 
but it may go on functioning, serving perfectly well as symbol, or 
substiLute stimulus, or initiator of an association chain, and at any 
moinent It may rise to a level of vividness that permits conscious 
recognition. At the otiter extreme, the image rated 6 may pass muster 
as akin to a sense perceplion, ycl on imspeclion prove to have uncer¬ 
tain boundaries and to lack much of the detail that chai acterizes the 
pcrce\)L 

There seem, nevertlieles.s, to be at least seven classes of images in 
normal persons which are virtually indistinguishable from percepts; 

(i) the most obvious, images of the dream; (‘i) the "tied" images of 
familiar percepts, ns instanced in the .sixtli linger of the conjuror; 
(s) the images developing from a neutral matrix, like voices some¬ 
times heard in the condi shell; (d-) the images, ordinarily called 
liypnagogic, which realize thenisclve.s as one is about to fall asleep, 
sec bclo\v(page 395); (5) the liypnopompic (page 395), which are 
similai’ to the hypnagogic but appear ns one awakens; (G) fiill-llcdged 
hallucinations, usually in the form of a visual presentation of a person 
or his voice—at least one normal person in ten experiences such 
hallucinations occasionally; (7) the eidetic images, which are so vivid 
and so "external" that they arc often confused with pci’ccpts; they 
arc most common in young children. 

To make clear the naturc of eidetic imagery, it is useful Lo clis- 
tinguisli between two ways in which complex perceptual whole.s are 
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remembered, Almost all adults and older children recall things largely 
in terms of dieir total organization and meaning, with abundant use 
of vei’bal labels, In testimony experiments, for example, the indi¬ 
vidual recalls whaL he attended to; he does so not by reading off from 
a photographic visual pattern established in his mind, but by specifi¬ 
cally bringing back step by step (with the aid of words) items upon 
which his attention was focused. Imagery is frequently fragmentary, 
and almost invariably loo schematic to be relied on for accuracy. 
However, certain adults and a much larger number of small children 
do have a capacity to bring back a perceived situation in the full 
richness of its original occurrence. Thus a child is shown a picture of 
a garden scene for ten .seconds, and some luours later is able to see the 
scene, reading o(f from his memory panorama more and more details 
which he never noticed in the original during the period of exposure. 
Sucli images may be poured forth in a volume that is immense in 
coniparison with what can be iwodiiccd by tlic ordinary methods of 
remembering and verbalizing. They also obey optical laws Loo com¬ 
plex for tlie child to understand, indicating an orderly pci'ccptual 
process wliich is continued in full force long after the removal of the 
oiiLcr stiimiliis, There Is .soine evidence that eidetic imagery can be 
grouped according to typ&Sy e.g., that a rich and plastic imagery 
appears in people inclined to hyperthyroidism, the images being 
cxprcs.'iivc of mood and attitude, whereas in those inclined to para- 
thyroicl defect the imagery i.s brittle and unresponsive to prevailing 
moods. 

In each human stodt there arc probably family and individual 
differences in eidetic tendency. So far as wc may speak of eidetic types 
in the constitutional physiological sense, we are perhaps dealing with 
endocrine patterns that arc somewhat dependent upon gene structure 
and, as noted earlier (page 98), are profoundly influenced by cultural 
factors, A person may love or hale his own eidetic tendencies, and for 
botli practical and autistic reasons he may cultivate them or seek to 
inhibit tliem; llui.s, if sensory experience delights him, he may pro¬ 
long and vary it. Some famous European eidetics, such as Blake 
and Goethe, have cultivated their imagery and lived largely in 
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an eklct'ic world; others have been, as it were, harried and haunted 
by such experiences. We should expect that the fluid type of imagery 
described above ^voLllcl to some extent be subject to voluiiLiiry control, 
sc that over the years the imagery pattern would inoi'c and more 
resonate to the need pattern, c.spcclally the individual's sen.sory need 
pattern. This would mean the maintenance and elaboration of imagery 
that is sati.sfying, the creation of a congenial inner world; at the 
same time, however, it would mean tiic autistic rccon.struction of 
events actually experienced. The fluid character of siicli imagery would 
permit the individual to relive eacli good experience, maldng it better 
yet, and to transform Iwteful experiences to give them a quality 
acceptable to the ego, 

Ilencc wc slioiild expect to find iliat the inllucncc of experience and 
practice may reveal Itself in the enricimiciu of eidetic imagciy in the 
schools vvhicli deal witii concrete and j)ersonal malei*iiils, mid that 
atli’ilion and repression of such imagery may be expected in schools 
wliich stress the Ibrinal and abstract. The CJermaii folk school and llic 
classical scliool arc a case in iwinl; apparently the fl)lk school during die 
Weimar pcj'iod did in fact ii]lon.sify and j)i‘olong eidetic jilienomena, 
wlicreas the classical school inliibited them. Tliis is reiiilnlsceiit of 
Galton’s discovery that mathematicians and logicians arc weak in 
imagery, especially of die visual type, their training in abstract 
thinking having made Imagery les.s and Ics.s useful. Verbal liabits 
appear to weaken or destroy images, perhaps because the attention 
to words reduces the pi’aclicc given to images, perhaps because the 
reality attitudes required for verbal j'cport inliibit the fantasy attitude 
nece.ssary for imagery.^ 

^ Tissues that fire, used tend to difTcr marc and more from those tliat eiic not used, 
Musclca thicken and havdcii; Ihotc suigic.iUy deprived ot their innei nation lend to 
aliophy, iScimctliing like tills apparently happens aha in cortical cells; iit least, tlic sen- 
flory iiiojcciioii aicas of the Idlnd itiid dciit show cell dcgencraiiuii. It would seem n 
rcason.ihlc spccul.uinn thnl the ciiliivailon of iinuKrry is In ])iut ilic physiological 
cultivation of ccruiln cortlcai functions; in view of the doctrine of apceific ciicigics, 
such ruiiciion!! nri: proliably ioenlr/xd, On the other hniul, Jacob,soii‘a worU suggcsia 
lliiit muscle lone play.s an iinporlnnl idc, perhaps a.s icinforcing ngrnl, the kineilhctic 
iinpiihca siinimiiig willi tha.se from other icccpion; in geiiciid, the all-or-nonc law 
seems to weigh somewhat cigninst the idea of training the corlicnl cells to yield responses 
that me qualitatively or quantitatively dincicnt, Tltc physiological mechanism of 
image cultivation must for the picsent be put to one side, 
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In the light of all this, it would seem tliat mood or need pattern 
(page 105) can intensify and enrich the world of images, determine 
figure-ground relations, and serve as the basis for the temporal flow 
of imaginal material. Pcrhajxs cidelic imagery is here simply a proto¬ 
type of all imagery; indeed, we may find that all the materials of 
thought and imagination arc similarly responsive, and in exactly the 
same way, to tlic individual need pattern. 

To most normal adults eidetic imagery sovinds a bit spooky at 
first; they are disinclined to believe that the creative artist or the child 
can actually pi-escrvc past exi)ericnce so perfectly. But when one 
reminds them of the world of dreams and ix)ints out similarities, their 
attitude becomes more open-minded; fortunately, with any large 
group of normal adults, one can jirovc to a cjuarter or a third of them 
that they liavc had certain types of experience which are very similar 
to certain classes of cldetic experience. These are the hypnagogic 
liallucinations wltich sometimes appear as one is about to fall asleep; 
they stand out sliarply as one lies relaxed with his eyes closed, 
Tliougli many of them arc rcsidue.s from the day’s expcriejices, they 
are frequently .so oidginal that their source remains iingucsscd; in 
most people they resemble tlic ligid and unmodifiable rather than the 
fluid type of eidetic imagery. Somewhat les.s common are the hypno- 
pompic hallucinations that appear as one awakens; these are some¬ 
times co]itlnuaLion.s of di'eams, soinotiines continuations from the 
hypnagogic experiences of the previous evening, This material docs 
not fit easily into tlie picture of eidetics; however, it serves as a pre¬ 
liminary which, for the time being, may to some extent noi'inalize or 
naturalize the phenomena of full-fledged eidetic response. 

While eidetic image,?, and even dreams, may seem to partalie of 
the character of the exotic, the great bulk of humanity has images of 
the ordinary garden variety, memory image.?, The man in the street 
has pictures in his mind's eye, and he can hear the voices of child¬ 
hood friends as if it were yc.sterday. The capacity for memory imagery 
in the vai’ious modalities, and the ridineScS, intensity, and duration of 
these images, apparently depend both upon constitutional disposition 
and upon training. Although data on parent-child resemblances in 
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intensity of imagery arc lucking, the state of imagery in earlj cliild- 
hood ifi tile best source of information on the constitutional factors, and 
studies of the progressive enrichiiicnl of imagery in creative artists 
olFer the best available data on training. Some incldenlal evidence is 
oJlei'cd by cerebral damage, whellicr through drugs, tumors, or toxins; 
for since imagery may be impoverished or intensified by such factors, 
it becomes I’easonable to believe that ciuliiring cerebral dispositions, 
^vliatevcr tlicir origin, may have a similar cficct. 

The c.xdusive enipliasis on the constitutional factors in imagery has 
con\e clown from a period lu which it was believed that one's endow¬ 
ment 111 one modality of imagery must be negatively related to his 
endowment in otlicr modalities. Acamding to this theory, people fall 
into iningory types; lie who lias rich visual imagery is weak in auditory 
and LacLual iniage.s. But inirospective studies in wliich images are 
cnUbriUed on an inicnsity scale suggest a positive rather than a nega¬ 
tive relation between the varioii.s modalities, for peojilc with strong 
visual imageiy are upjiarcnlly more liliely to be well endowed in 
aiulitory and other fiokls of imagery. 

jVii iiuUviduars pronenoss to a .specific modality can, however, 
he .seen in many ca.scs of .synesthesia. To tlic visual-iiiindetl, tones are 
conceived to be of various colors; to the audltory-mintled, colors are 
conceived to have various tone properties. I'or some persona, colors 
and tones bring to mind varying geometrical shapes so tightly linked 
with tlie original sensoiy elements that the .sensation cannot be experi¬ 
enced without experiencing the accompanying image. Many syn- 
csthc.sias indicate tliat one t 3 'pe of imagciy introduces itself into all 
other sensory patterns; thu.s the visual-minded cannot hear or touch 
or smell without cxpeidenciiig an iuiagiiial visual counterpart jointly 
with tlie .slinuilus. Though tlic evidence is not clear cut, Lhi.s appears 
to be due to the .same general type of dyiiamic.s that we considered 
in connecliomviih ''phy.’iiognomies" (|)age 2(>G), naniely, the pci\soii’s 
failure to complete the process of disentangling the various elements 
in childhood pej'ception. Syne.slhcsias appear to be common in child¬ 
hood and arc apparently slowly broken down by fresh associations 
cand the progrc.ssivc recognition of Lite irrelevance of the associated 
images. 
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Although the discussion thus far lias emphasized past associations, 
present attitudes or sets are also important in this connection. We 
have already described, in terms of internal reinforcement, the process 
of set which plays so large a part in perception (page 354). This 
factor is also operative in the arousal of imagery. Just as the conscious 
acceptance of a tash brings about, through inner conditioning, the 
incipient movements required to execute it, so a person may, as a 
result of a mood, unwittingly begin the completion of a task that 
realizes the mood in external fonii. As a composer’s mooc/s vary, the 
musical Jorm he chooses follows suit. Indeed, several experimenters 
have succeeded in inducing in tlieir subjects various moods which 
appear in tlielv musical compositions and paintings. Tlie ricliness and 
form of the imagery depend upon tlie specific way in whicli training 
and the broader cultural emphasis have enriched, intensified, or 
inhibUed the imaginal processes of the individual. 

It is likely that imagery is maintained or lost, and timt recall occurs 
or fails to occur, for the same reasons wc brought forward in our dis¬ 
cussion of perception. The image comes or goes as the need pattern 
requires. Recall follows from the joint operation of the outer .situation 
and the inner stress system. The general dynamics of cotiditioning 
and association, widi the all-or-none principle, the principle of domi¬ 
nance, and the principle of hierardiical organization following the 
three-level patterns of perceptual development, clearly applies to the 
inner world of imagery and recall in the same way and with tlie same 
cogency as when objects are first pei'ceived. In particular, just as a 
pcrccptis a structure resultmg from outer and inner patterns in a state 
of fusion, and just as it follows rather than precedes the need pattern 
, with which it is linked, so the inner world of imagery and l ecall 
represents a fiasion of outer and inner—but with more accent on the 
inner—and responds moment by moment lo the individual need pat¬ 
tern, In lliis sense, persistent individual difiei'ences in imagining and 
recalling are Lo some degree expressiuius of whatever continuity the 
individual need pattern possesses. Individual diflevcnces in these and 
other cognitive functions are indeed only secondai'ily an expression of 
the fixed properties of neural tissues. Primarily they are expressions 
of the individual’s lojig-time needs upon which are superimposed the 
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immeclialt; consequences of momentary lueds acting reciprocally with 
intcj'current stinuilalion from the outer world. 

TiiJi CouHsE or Imaoination 

perception is a screen held up before the groping organism; it is 
usually a spatial and temporal ordering of tlie manifold of envii-on- 
incnUl objects to ^vhich response in ordered form must be made, It is 
constantly guided both by the changing environmental relationships 
and by the inner complex of needs. Imagination, however, is free for 
ihe moment from die coercions of tlie outer world; it can yield far 
more to autisins. When we actually walk thrmigli the external world, 
we note its patienied images clo.sely; butifwc lie idly by the wayside^ 
we can turn it to and fro, (inding in it dreams of the way wc should 
like to go, Imaginalion is never ab.solulcly free; but die reality world 
to wlilcli one returns after the fantasy is sometimes distant and can 
be lield .stationary a.s a "dung'’ rather than an uncea.sing proce.ss, TI10 
stream of imagination can be guided for a while by a jiroccs.s of 
reliear.sal or creation; the individual is a stage jnanager who is 
respoii.sible to no audience but himself. 

To illu.strate an earlier point we u.sed the Ilopi Indian boy who 
kicks a .stick before him a.s lie runs a race; it i.s not boy, but slick, that 
must I’oach the finhsli line (page 378). lids applies also to the nature 
of fantasy. Panta.sy i.s iiushed forward a.s a pcr.son nin.s liia race; 
imagination liolps to "guide" drivos, but in die (ii'.st instance it is 
also guiclecl by die drive process. Ourhypothc.si.s, then, is tliat imagina¬ 
lion i.s the same bipolar procc.ss that wc encountered above (page 349), 
but that die relative freedom from outer constraint.s means a I'ela- 
tivc iiUran.sigencc on the pari of inner uccd.s. In odier words, tliere 
SGGins to be no place for free, non-drlve-dirccted as.sociaLion, no casy- 
rumiiiig succes.sion of ca.sual idea.s on the ba.si.s of the law.s of associa¬ 
tion acting in :i .sovereign capacity. IajI u.s sec whore this hypothe.sis 
Icad.s. What do thought and imagimtion look like, when regarded as 
cxpre.ssions not of assocudion or of Gestalt slmclHres, but of individual 
drive dynamiesP There is no need to tiirow association out of court as 
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is done by Gestalt psychology, or to discard Gestalt principles in the 
manner of modern associationism; both conceptions are necessary. But 
the present hypothesis holds that both association and structural whole¬ 
ness arc intelligible only in the light of individual needs acting to 
determine figure-ground and dominance relations. 

It will be apparent that the simplest patterns of imagination and 
thought, the building stones which enter into higher units, arc them¬ 
selves composites of words, images, motor impulses, and other 
ingredients; the laws of association, of dominance, and of organiza¬ 
tion play a part in the formation of each such complex structure, Special 
importance, however, attaches to words, not only as ingredients in 
these slrucLures but as devices for labeling each recognizable func¬ 
tional unit. It is natural, therefore, that a superficial examination of 
tlioiiglU lias given tlic impression that it “consists of words"; in fact, 
thought is usually rcRccicd in words. But the labeling process has 
induced some to regard the thought as comprised of the labels, 
wliei'oas in I'eality ilie labels denote certain elements wliich are tliem- 
sclvcs non-verbal, and principles of organization which lie much 
deeper in the matrix of the iniiid than any symbolic process can be. 

As to tlic flow of tliought, imagery and other ingredients may be 
directly aroused by sejise mpressions of another modaliiy, as when a 
tone calls up a visual image of the musical instrument, and by other 
images, so that trains of images appear. Such trains .-ire of course 
governed by siniilaidty and contiguity of the associated elements, and 
by the recency, frequency, and vividness of their connection. The laws 
of association operative during thought are necessarily the same as 
those already reviewed (page 34*5). They involve on the one hand 
certain principles regarding piecemeal connection and on the other 
certain principles as to organization; the discussion whether they are 
to be viewed atomistically or totalistically depends upon the types of 
experimental data to be empha.sizcd. Cameron's data are replete with 
evidence of both piecemeal and iiitegrated action, and Durkin's study 
showed a continumn from “random" or piecemeal association to full¬ 
blown "insight," But the patterns of thought arc governed also by the 
individual determining tendency or set, which appears to be the same 
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as Razran's “attitudinal control"; this may govern both the establish- 
inent and tlie later recunence of an association. Such controls have 
already been noted in the case of perception (page ^51'); they appear 
both in the recombination of image patterns and in the sequence 
of these patterns. Wlien the determining tendency alters llie cognitive 
sLi’ucture, wc may refer to autism; its essential structure, as we saw, 
apparently lies in the dominance of satisfying over unsatisfying trends, 
as in motor learning. The first thing, then, that vve liopc to learn 
wlicn a recorded pattern of thought is sprCtid before us i.s what deter¬ 
mines the course of operations, the "(rains of association" which mark 
continuities of mood oi* progress toward goals. Such Li'ains appear to 
begin with the anchorage (page of percepts at particular points; 
and these anchors, being dominant elements, serve as conditioned 
stiiiiuli for new patterns that appear in response to pj-esent need 
patterns, 

Wlietlier deidiug with random associations, daydreams, or creative 
thought, we are always confronted with the prui)lem of determining 
einj)i]'U'ally wliat the operating needs are. In j^nrtUailar, it is important 
Lu du justice to what we earlier called die activity needs (page 107), 
e.specially tiic tension patterns of striped inu.scle.s. Tliese play n large 
part in the control of thought, a plwnomenou that Lasswcll speaks of 
a.s "postural control." As one lightens the linger.s or arm of the liypno- 
tiv.ed subject, or merely gaxes fixedly at a dot on a card, the course of 
association (juickly respond.s to the ten.sion. To relax locally or 
generally involves the cessation of certain types of control and the 
liheivilion of othei's, particularly llio.se organized arouiul images. It la 
for this reason that daydreams are rich and night dreams richer still, 
and tliat the psyclioanalyUc method has depended upon the subject's 
reclining on a conch so as to set free the inner, especially the cortical, 
ten.sion .systems and remove them from the coercive control of the 
sitclclal mu.scul a tu re, 

Tlie thinking proces.s is ihcrcforo guided (as are all other processc.s) 
by botii die objective and the autistic aspects of the stimulus pattern, 
whether one is lliinkiiig "with a pur|x)sc" oj* merely "randomly.'' 
To be sure, voluntary thinking may necessitate a greater constancy 
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of the goal and the use of larger blocks of material, so that higher units 
are more conspicuous. Unconscious controls by postural, visceral, or 
other factors may at times, however, necessitate the same striking 
continuity of goals and the same use of higher units. Continuity in 
tlic thought proccvSs nit'iy result from continuity in the pressure of 
needs and in the tension sequences which arise from the entire need 
pattern; this makes sense in view of the fact that one is often, unable 
to trace baclc the content of a given thought to its source. "Uncon¬ 
scious thinking” has been subject to considerable mystery as an appar¬ 
ent contradiction in terms. But all thinking is both "unconscious" in 
the .sense defined above, and at the same time conscious in the sense 
that as the tensions readjust there is thrown upon the screen of aware¬ 
ness the repre.sentative expression of the situation confronted (Just as, 
in Plato’s JlepubliCt shadows are cast upon the wall of the cave by 
figLirc.s that pas.s to and fro). 

This unconscious control appears, for example, in the dreams of 
arctic explorers, These dreams, as recorded by Rasmussen, show that 
verdant jiasturcs, a warm sun, refi-cshing streams, and a variety of 
fruits and other tropical foods continue to appear month after month, 
as life goes on in the steady cold, darkness, and clepjdvation, So, too, 
in the daydream, images of all the good things which were .satisfying 
in the pa.st come back as the present situation fails to satisfy; fantasy 
is a mirror in whicli the need situation is rcOectcd. As far as we luiow, 
all needs operate in this way. Studies with the Thematic Appercep¬ 
tion Test (page 070) suggest that a vaiiety of definable needs can be 
ascertained, indeed roughly measured, by the fantasy-releasing proc¬ 
ess, As a rule, more than one need is evident; we should expect the 
more coiiij^lcx need patterns to lead to more complex imaginative 
expression, until a point is reached in which one pours the entire 
system of liis wants into a single unrestrained outburst, The needs 
include not only the physical, esthetic, and .social wants, to which 
attention imust always he given, bul the wants tliat relate in a deeper 
seiisc lo self-realization. TJic nceil to complete and enhance the 
incomplete and unsatisfying image of the self may, under conditions 
of extreme vigor, produce unique experiences of otherworldly mean- 
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jiig; the mystic becomes one with the universe, enjoys “cosmic com- 
.sciousness." 

Here there ai’ises a question of dynamics concerning the intci'rela- 
tions of ihi ee types of plienomenn wliich appear in the though I 
process—mood, belief, andimaginal process. Wliiclicome.s lirst, whicli 
second, wliicli third? We sliall use a.s illustration the pre.sence in 
psychotic patients of mood disorder, delusions, and hallucinations. 
The layman, noting that all three are pre.seiiL, is inclined to suggest 
that the hallucination or faulty perception gives rise to the delu.sioii, 
and that consequently a mood takes shape which is appropriate to the 
belief entertained by the patient, Clinical study, however, shows that 
the reverse order usually hoUks, A gay or vsoinber mood leads to die 
auti.stic anchorage of one's resj)onscs upon a satisfying or depressing 
element; the situation is sti'uctui’cd to yield an appropriate delusion. 
The delusion, in turn, constantly fed by the mocxl, makes possible 
anchorage upon cci'iahi phases of the imaginal field, so that hallucina¬ 
tions develop which accord with llic delusion. This se(picnce in the 
psychotic in no way indicates an abnormality, biibmcrely an inlcn.sidca- 
tion of the phenomena usually encountered. 'L’hc ordinary relations of 
mood, deliusion, and hnllucinalioii are apparently the same in all noi'inal 
conduct. Personality is first of all a drive system, of which mood i.s a 
})rominciU aspect. The drive system determines a jier.soii'.s way of 
thinking and believing. Dominaicd by tliesc need patterns and 
beliefs, he perceives, so far as the objective stimulus strucUire permits 
(page 372), in such a way as to round out and implement the belief. 

Fantasy as an Eximiussion or Individuai.ity 

Egocentrism, in Piaget’s .scn.se, must of course appear in thought 
if it appears anywhere. Wc .should expect to find less of it in the older 
child than in the younger; wc should also expect that the developnieiU 
of .socially accepted methods of thinking would steadily reduce the 
more primitive types of funta.sy.Tlie individual would consecpicntly bo 
expected to lose, year by year, the elementary habits of autistic 
Thought which were so deep a solace in his earliest years. But he may 
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in turn leJirn gradually to stereotype his fantasies in the form of the 
sinarlj the rich, and the jjowcrful, or the homely, the honest, and the 
folksy, all of whom appear in comics, pulp magazines, and soap opera. 
Or he may learn to escajie into the idiosyncrasies of another world 
which is uniquely his own. A few historical examples will be helpful 
in indicating the dynamics involved. 

Through Jeanne d'Arc's native village roamed French and Bur¬ 
gundian soldiers, and cattle driven from burning and pillaged hamlets 
—symbols of France’s danger. At home a devout father and mother 
told the young girl about the Virgin; she listened and loved. Wlien the 
other children played, she went to pray; when they taunted her, she 
prayed the more. On Saturdays slie went alone to St. Tiebaud’s foun¬ 
tain, burled liei'sclf in an inleiisity of prayer, was found swooning 
in ecstasy. Tlic world of the Virgin and the saints came nearer and 
nearer to hcj\ One day she came home, believing tl)at lier mother had 
called her. No, ihc had not—tl\cn perliaps it was a voice from another 
world. “At noon on a summer's day” wlicn slie was twelve, a voice 
which later she acccj^tcd as St. Michael’s told her that slic was to 
rescue the king; and soon St. Margaret and St. Catlicrine were com¬ 
ing frequently to her. Her duty and her way to achieve it became clear. 
During her trial at Rouen the learned judge asked whether, and how, 
she had seen them. ‘T saw them, sir, in exactly the same way that I 
see you.” 

Around William Blake's boyhood loomed the “dark satanic mills" 
of the new industrialism, driving mercilessly into the moors and 
hedgerows of liis beloved countryside. Nursed in the vital imagery 
of the Hogarth school, BLike served an apprenticeship as an engraver. 
The grand apocalyptic figures of sevcntcentli-century evangelism 
broke upon liiin in Dunyan, as did also, a little later, the epic mysti¬ 
cism of Jacob Doehme. lie ciiUivaied llicsc images, dwelt more and 
more willi and withi]i tliem, until at last, a.s in Jeanne d'Arc's case, 
tlicy were as real to him as father and mother; tlicy inhabited his 
world, spoke to him with authority. Tlic divine "new day” and the 
Satanism of the "tiger" are an expression of his yeaiTiings and his 
dreads. The engravings and verses poured out of a creative mold which 
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was too big, too surgingly alive, for conscious control; ho put the 
iinngcs down as he saw tlicm, wrote what they coininandcd, 

The Youiig philoy)gisL Friedrich Nietzsche lived in the languages 
and sacred hooks of tlie East. Ilittcrly competitive, he became increas¬ 
ingly involved in ]ii.s own interpretations. Tlic anguish of gastric 
disease Lcnsetl him more and more; long walks only aggravated his 
agony. Tlie wojdd oflh.s dream became the world of a real Zaratluistj'a 
and other spirit forms from the unseen, which commanded and goaded 
him, According to liis .sister, .soniellincs he .said that it was not lie 
who wrote; he .simply put down what the spirits said. Nict/.schc, like 
Illakc, listened while the invi.sihle forms dictated; he became a scribe 
for tlicir imperious me.ssagcs. 

These three brief accoiinls .suggest that the individual lias in a 
sense volunlai'ily controlled Ills own evolution; i.c,, that tlic product 
of fantasy is no mere expression of a momenUvy need, but rather a 
continuously renewed fuKillmenl of a lifelong wi.sli, Tl)i.s' is clearly the 
ca.se in most in.stance.s of groat creative fantasy; childhood wishe.s, 
cnriclicd through growth and learning, call the tune ilirough later 
decacle.s. 'riiero are, liowuvcr, some apparent cxccplinn.s. Tlui.s 
Swedenborg, the phy.sicisi and biologi.st, al tifly-lWe had attained a 
coinnianding jio.sition a.s a savant. Teeming with information and 
revered for jiidgincnL, be constantly souglii the meaning of life in 
observation and expcrimeiU, in rcnoclion and debate. Oncclay, wlion 
he Wii.s alone, a man apj)Garcd to him; when the (igurc wa.s gone, ho 
knew that it was Christ. Soon ihercartcr other figure.s came to him 
and spoke; he once tried to .settle an argumonl at a .scientists' dinner 
by assLiviug his opponent that St. Paul had explained the whole matter 
to liim. This "prosaic Swede" became a .seer whose Arcana revealed 
bolli the world above and below our carlli, and the course of human 
dc.stiny- It mf^y perhaps be inninlaiiicd by the p.sychoaualyst that 
even in hi.s case childhood wl.shes had taken liold to produce a struc- 
tuve not at first apparent in the adult man of science; perhaps physical 
or social circum.stancc.s inlensiHed the need in the older man, or 
weakened the inhibition.s, although he was at the height of his inLcllec- 
tual powers. It would be franker to say that creative imagination 
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sometimes breaks out» as in this case, with a force for which there is 
at present no explanation. 

We are usually prone to disvalue the imaginative act, the fantasy, 
the daydream, not only when it leads to hallucination but also when 
it merely diverts time and attention from tlic tasks of the workaday 
■world; but the instant it proves that it has had practical worth in 
preparing for action wc foi-give the daydreamer his idle eccentricity, 
Altliough our culture has tended to disparage the chronic dreamer, it 
is also true that we have had respect for the boy ■with "the long long 
thoughts," nor iiave we been unmindful of the values in daydreaming, 
provided the daydreams stay within suitable limits. Daydream.s which 
ultimately lead to action, which are tested by reference to the question 
"Mow can we really do this?" which lead to passionate persistence in 
working on a problem, as in the case of the Wright brothers and their 
early claydreams of airplanes, are deeply respected; a person who 
never dreams up any new issues is criticized as dull and uniinaginative 
and perhaps not quite in the Anierican tradition. 

CuniOSlTY AKD THE PUOCESS OF TlUNKINQ 

Like all organic events, imagination and thought are tension- 
expressing processes; like all human events, they are directed proc- 
es.ses, the direction becoming more constant, more specific, with 
experience, The tension initiates the original activity; the direction 
is clear or obscure, .simple or complex, depending upon the character 
of the wants and the experience in dealing with them. The wants 
evolve, however, as the activity goes on, and the images and processes 
involved may be valuable in their own right, so thatit is/iw to think. 
The solution of problems may be appetizing in its own right, and any 
degree of playfulness or aiiti.stic delight may attend the movement to 
tlic goal, so that the .sharp distinction between aulisllc and rcali.slic 
thought becomes fatuous. Curiosity is at first an activity drive that 
is notoriously non-specific in direction. Puppie.s, monkeys, men are 
forever poking their noses into what docs not obviously concern 
them—that is, what docs not concern any previously aroused drive, 
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but very much concerns the txniiplctioii of a perccptunl or activity 
pattern. And when one activity is conipietcd, a person iiiicls himself 
ali'oady involved in the next. Curiosity behavior, orientation needs 
(page pei'.sevcration (page 107), the need for more experience 
of the .same general sort push iis into the "irrelevant." Thi.s need 
can he mmpclling; it can bo strong enough to keej) the liungry child 
exploring for hours pa.st lunch lime. Though often mixed with other 
need.*!, .shcci’ love of exploration may, in a complex creature like man, 
be an auti.sin of tremendous .sti-engtli. (The term "auti.sin" implies no 
"irrationality"; it continues to be luscd in llic sense of inovcmenl of 
cognitive processes in the direction of drive satisfaction.) It i.s the only 
autism known that has any chance of lifting llie individual out of the 
.sui ging jn'c.ssurc of Ins practical needs; the only kind of thinking that, 
j)urcly l)y its \villingnc.s.s to take ordcr-s from outer as well as inner 
sLiiiuilation, has any chance of blowing to pieec.s ilie mass of siiper- 
stitioii.s, shams, liypociisie.s, standardized errors, and stupid conven¬ 
tionalities diat liuiuaii flesh is heir lo; the only UIikI of tliinking in an 
ordered, noi'inal .society that ha.s any chatice of entting lln-oiigh the 
.suave logic svhich makes the familiar always rigln. 

One must, ilien, distinguish between thinkers in terms of what they 
biisiatlly wniil to do, Since one of the many things they niay want Is 
to make contact willi reality, we may, if we wish, utilize Bleuler’s clis- 
llnction between fantasy and realism, if in doing so we make clear 
that the vcallLy "set" or the reality "feel" is one of many clrivc-dcter- 
inined qualities of the llxuight pi’oeess. Just as William James found 
tlic quest for truth springing from the "scnlimcnt of rationality," so 
Ascii, experimentally .studying the process of thinidng, may find the 
affective and couativc vSLrugglc to ".sec things as they arc," ratlicv than 
as Olliers insi.sL tliey arc, one of the coiii[x:Iling luiman iiiotivaLions. 
Asch has raised llio (picstion whether the blind .suggc.stlbility to 
whidi students of group behavior have so often referred inu.st actually 
appear when the individual i.s tlwown into a situation in which his own 
eye.? convey the truth to him in one way and the Lestlinony of a half 
dozen comrade.s iiisisUs upon a difTerciiL interprclalion Ascii showed 
that the united group testimony of comixinions typically produces 
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jnc]'ely nervousness o]- tension in an observer who nevertheless stichs 
to his guns, sees the matter in his own way, and says so emphatically. 
These findings do not maintain that a cold cognitive attitude shifts for 
itself williout aid from affective factors, but rather that the drive to 
make contact with reality may at times be the drive that counts most. 

The quest for reality, however, is seldom simply a quest for some¬ 
thing to fill in a spot marked by ignorance. It is, as Spearman showed, 
a search for missing parts and missing relations. What is given is 
experienced as a series of clues, not a complete datum with which to 
deal. As we face such incompleteness, tension increases and the need 
for the whole activates the associative bonds already present. Simi¬ 
larities are exploited, new contrasts are actively sought, or old con¬ 
tiguities are pressed into service. "What came before? What came 
after?" wc ask. And we round out a satisfying whole, 

Whether the thought process moves toward reality or fantasy, it 
always moves toward the satisfaction which can be achieved only 
when the sensory and activity drives directly encounter patterns that 
will reduce their tensions. Regardless of whether the pattern that 
will achieve this is outer or inner, or a composite of the two, motiva¬ 
tion moves forward in terms of such achievement. In spinning a yarn 
or writing an epic, the satisfactions are achieved moment by moment, 
and they always lead to the setting up of new problems and new solu¬ 
tions. 

Each such thought or fantasy process establishes new structures 
in the mind of the thinker; in other words, one learns to think. Unfor¬ 
tunately there is jio one way to tiiink, no one “art of thinking, “ no one 
thought craft that every craftsman can acquire. Rather, there are 
various types of logical thinking, various types of constructive and 
analytical tliinidng, eacli of which follows a series of disciplined 
efforts leading to the acqiu.siLion of sj^ecific skills and hence to the 
incrca.sing rigidity of the lliinUer's mind. Darwin at sixty could no 
longer read Sbalcespcai'e; Ins mind had been trained to CLit from the 
tissues of reality a cloth of quite another pattern, 

To this negative aspect of the process of becoming rigid there 
must, however, be added anotlier factor, namely, the common ten- 
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deucy of curiosity to ])ur.siie move and more .sj)(;cializcd ponls. While 
the high-achool student is mildly mterested in salving a. matUeiuatlcal 
or diemical problem, many aii adult niathcmaticinn or clicniiat cannot 
cat or sleep until he linds the amswer. All tile learning processes dis¬ 
cussed above lead to deepening and also to narrowing; that is the 
pi'icc of learning, i.c., inoveinenl lowaird greater and greater spccilic- 
ity, so that it is not surjirising to lind tliat functional cleavage often 
becomes sharp. The fact that a person is exercising a narrow skill 
on a topic of real pertinence to himself means that all else is 
lost for the time being, and the more time he spcmls at one kind of 
taslt, llie less expression llicre is of oilier interests, The proccs.s of 
creative thinking, no less than the process of daydreaming, involves 
sliuUing out or tlinisting aside part of one's makc-iip wliilc emphasiz¬ 
ing anollicr part—in other words the exaggeration of the distinction 
between iigurc and ground uniil the ground is lost, Tlicre are 
obviously larges individual diirercnces in the tendency to such "shuL- 
ling out” or dissociation. This leads to the queslion; If we arc all 
clmi'acici'ized by dissociation to some degree, are wc also characLcrizcd 
by degrees of cajmeity for organizing or iutegreuing our ac.LlvUics? 
Tlic llorsclmch data at first suggest an anirmalivc answer; there is 
considerable evidence (bat some kinds of whole responses arc a gauge 
of organizing power (QesUiUmjfsh'tiJi), but it is not certain that the 
capacity to organize is the opposite of the tendency toward cleavage. 
These data suggest that the focu.sing or centralization of function 
makes possible die best-integrated behavior; but it is this same focus¬ 
ing that may induce cleavage. Just as progressive centralization in 
policy-inuking goes witli deceiilralizalion in administrative funcliona 
(in the modern .state and in modern industry), so it would appear that 
the individual ciipacity for concentrated endeavor is acLually greatest 
in tho.se for whom die slurn-cii’cniiing of all other activities is 
possible. 

Tills would iiieiin, however, that the cleavage capuciiy is lo only a 
small degree a fixed constitutional mark, a ".stigma of degenoration” 
in die sense of die lulian scliool, related to those great wits who arc 
so close to madness. It would appear that dissociation based upon 
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constitutional factors is augmented by the acquisition of sUills which 
permit highly organized activity, and that the type of cleavage result¬ 
ing is in almost every respect different from the cleavage that results 
from the conflict of motives. In other words, we should expect to be 
able, through education, to develop a certain type of functional 
cleavage in wliicli no conflict Is involved. 

This is wliat tlic autobiograpliy of John Stuart Mill plainly shows. 
At times his father overemphasized the drill process in John Stuart's 
education; at times the boy’s capacity' for feeling was actually weak¬ 
ened. But his later life showed clearly that the three spheres—^logic, 
economics, psychology—in which he had been taught to think were 
the ones to which he later made epoch-making contributions with the 
normal zest and affect of an integrated person. However, his mind, 
like Darwin's, had been narrowed, so that neither cognitive nor affec¬ 
tive re.spoiwe wa.s po.s.sible in I'clation to many of tlie issues with wliich 
educated Englishmen were concerned during Mill’s era. Although 
overwhelmed by the theory of evolution, he could not think about it 
in a sustained way, 

In studying this process of the progressive organization of the 
power to think, it has seemed unnecessary for us to debate the issue 
of wholes vs, parts. The nature of primary components and the 
character of dyiiainic interrelntioiis are of equal significance. Our 
needs for building-stones and architectural principles are equally 
pressing; lienee no controversy regarding the reality of insight can be 
half as useful as the direct i*ecognition that both association and Gestalt 
structuring are patent aspects of the creative process. We are 
especially encouraged in so bold a statement by L, W. Max's evi¬ 
dence on "imagcless thought.” The thoughts without sensory con¬ 
tent which appeared in his experimental subjects—deaf people who 
used their fingers in thinking—developed at moments when kines thetic 
impulse.*! wei'c too weak to be consciously recognized but were still 
strong enougii to be picked up by tlic electrical record, Althougli the 
elements in the thought process may be too weak to be individually 
detected, this physiological clue suggests that there are always 
sensory components and always atnictured interrelations. 
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Tin: iNDiviDUAi. Quality op TnouoiiT 

There still remains the question of the quality of thought, the basic 
feel, or, as Santayana puts it, the odor of the individual tliinkcr's 
mind. The due to lliis Individual (|uality has been sought sometimes 
in content, e.g., in organic sensation, and equally often in form, e.g., 
in the temporal flow (smooth vs. jerky, etc.). The wliole setpieuce of 
studies from the time of die Greek “iisydiognostics" to modern 
work on "personality style" secni.s to indicate tliat individual thought 
behavior should be unicpic in content or form, or both, and with this 
we must agree. Hut cxperimenliil proof that we can recognize 
the authorship of inu.sical compositions or scraps of liandwriting 
strongly .suggc.sts that sensory elements and ilicir interrelations 
play a jii'cdominating role in .such individuality. The thinker starts 
with motives, lai'gdy esthetic, and with activity driYC.s, indud- 
Ing curiosity and prestige and power needs, which hclj) to organize 
particular sensory elements (page 371). kamiliar elements cannot be 
aboli.slicd or overridden any more ilian the ilrivcs can; hence he 
wittingly or unwittingly uses the old .simile.s, rings changes upon the 
old wci'd pictures. The individual (piaVily of thinking is the compo.si- 
Lioit of the plioU)gra[)h in wliich one's own special point of view is 
manifest; and tiiougii the student of motor expre.ssive patterns lias 
important clues, a simple and direct probing of the sen.s'ory structure 
of tlie thinker’s mind may in the long run be even more useful. 

Indeed, the molding of the mind by cultural processes is a matter 
of supplying and oi’gaiiizing scn.sory and affective material. Each 
adult mind is in .some measure a culturally imposed pattern as 
regards both its form of lusponse and its basic content, But, because 
unobserved by (Uher.s, the way in which each Lhought is Jeff, lu terms 
of the oi'ganic and kinesthetic .sensation.^, the inarticulate feels and 
stresses of each moment, is perliajis Ic.ss closely eunii'olled by culture. 
Nei tiler the juiet nor the common man can tell clearly what each feels 
witliin biinsell'; he can tell only the outer things about which he is 
thinking, not the (pipliiy of his thought. In the struggle to communi¬ 
cate with his psychiatrist, every neurotic and psychotic patient finds 
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that he can convey the situations and the behaviors 'with infinitely 
greater case than the resonating but unnamed qualities that make up 
so much of the quality of his own experience. 

Thus far we have regarded all thought as alike, in the sense thatit 
starts fi'oin needs and moves toward need-satisfying goals. We have 
yet to deal, however, with one great challenge, the specific challenge 
of the psychoanalysts which has been stressed by Lasswell: Is not the 
relaxed, image-ricli thinking of tire person on the psychoanalyst’s 
couch fundamentally different from ordinary thought? Is there not a 
difference between tlie two kinds of thinking, not merely in drive and 
goal and content, but in the very nature of the thouglit process? Is 
the individual who thinks in undirected fashion free of all the principles 
WG have sought to define? Wc believe that Lasswell is entirely correct 
as regards the richness of a type of dunking that sober daily life 
ignores, and in succeeding chapters we shall try to do justice to tliis 
inner world. But we cannot see that the second type of tliinking 
exprcs.ses the unconscious more than the first, All thinking, as we 
have constantly tried to make clear, is in its core unconscious; it is 
only its shadow wliicli is conscious, and this is true of free as of directed 
thought. To be sure, in the one instance the person "knows" where 
his tlhnkmg is tending; he is llilnking for a verbally expressed pur¬ 
pose. In'the other instaiKc he doe.s not Imow where his thought will 
lead; he has not stated Ins goal. But this docs not mean that there is 
more goal direction in the one situation tlian in tlie other. Doth 
2 ?rocesses are perfectly goal-directed; botli are perfectly "j^hysio- 
logical” in their movement toward this goal. They differ in the fact 
that the shadow thrown into the consciousness includes in tire one 
instance a symbol defining tlie goal, whereas in the other the goal 
remains hidden. In this sense the two, as Lasswell defines them, are 
distinct indeed, even mutually exclusive. But since goals may be 
half-articulatcly known and since there arc all degrees of awareness 
as to why one thinks as he docs, wc regard Las.swelks dichotomy 
purely ns slating the apparent extremes witliin wliicli thinking must 
move, not as establi.shing an eternal cliasin between two utterly 
distinct activities. 
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We have, then, completed the tentative answera toward which we 
aimed. The author’s own need pattern has confronted the problem of 
assimilating the symbols "thought’’ and "imagination,” wliich in the 
past have so often been included in studies of personality, lie found 
himself bringing in, step by step, all the Imlf-eonscious storehouse of 
miiterial on motivation, canalization, conditioning, perceptual 
atructm-e, dissociation, and oi'ganization' to wliicli reference was 
made earlier, the integration of which was obviously required, As a 
result, he concluded that thought and imagination are merely the 
more complex organized expressions of all the tendencies which wc 
sec in humankind, even wlien olf guard, in undirected and "thougliL- 
Icss" form. From the delayed reaction to a lifelong ipiest for a scien¬ 
tific answer thci*e is a continuinn of responses, a lilcrarchicul progres¬ 
sion, in wliich fortunately most of the stejis have been studied experi¬ 
mentally .so tliaL a reasonably articulate an.swcr is at liand. 

The actual substance of imagination and thought tlius comprises 
both the ([uest for reality and the ellbrt to escape it, both curiosity 
about the world and the need to improve upon the world. The factors 
that give rise to each new step in the proce.ss of imagining and thinking 
always constitute a network of interacting inllueiices with nodal 
poinUs and backgrounds, and what occui's by way of response i.s anew 
and complex pattern, Hut the response iiaLtern also cxliibits the thres¬ 
hold or all-or-nonc principle; "a new Idea” is likely to come as a 
whole, or to fail to come, depending on tlie cii*cunistances of the 
moment. Thought moves forwai'd in chunks, undergoing some.splitting 
and some new accretions and organizations, but always subject to the 
need pattern at tlie moment, and always leaving residues in terms of 
habits of tliouglit and imagination upon which these processes will 
inevitably draw. 

Hence tliinking becomes highly individualized. Hut since tlie periph¬ 
eral circumstances wliich determine thought arc likely to be much 
tlie same among people in the same subcultural situation, the actual 
richness of Individual dilleveiices in tliinking is supplied largely by 
the aura or, if one pi-efcrs, the "sLuIling” of specific drive material 
which the individual supplies. Tliis "stufBng” may be very explicit, 
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of the "I want my dinner" variety, or it may be very diffuse, as in the 
"atmosphere" of thought. In the cxjxirimcnts of Sells and of Morgan, 
the words used in a sentence touch off attitiuks which are not really 
relevant to the matter to be judged, yet affect the reasoning process. 
Thought here reflects diffuse imvcrbalizcd attitudes. Generalizing, 
we may say that into thought enters the attitude syndrome of the 
individual, and tins is almost a way of saying that all of the person 
i.s expressed in thought, Tor the life of attitudes is limited only by the 
life of motivation, and this is as broad, complex, intertwined, and 
overlapping as is the life of the tissues themselves. 





17. The Dreamer 


JUST as reverie can portray both Lite coiUeiit and the style of indi¬ 
vidual aiiLisiii, .so llie fiill-flctlgeil dream can speak volumes about the 
present ineaiiing of one's past, the future meaning of one's present, 
llie sti’ucUire and feeling of one's wants. 

The dream, however, has more to .say than this. Just as the artist 
creates hecaiksc lie wants to create, and not merely becau.sc the canvas 
can jiorhap.s he sold, the dreamer dreani.s not only because he can in 
tills way put .some of tomorrow's goods on to the dream stage for 
jircsenL coiUeniplaLitin, but because the dream proce.ss i.s itself a-good, 
a value, a thing worth while. Many wishes may sli'uggle with one 
iiiiother, .some relating to the future, ollicrs renioi'sefiilly to the past, 
other.s—n.s Holt has so well shown—being .siinjdy niode.s of e.scapc 
from predicaments. lUit all these scattered wishes ai‘e ordered, given 
a unified dramatic vitality, because there is a need for it. If it is 
true that wi.shes are clues to the appearance of the dretnn fragments, 
they ai'e also clues to the dramatic wlioles. Many a commonplace 
pcikson finds some degree of fulfdlmcnt in dreams with melodramatic, 
lyi'ic, or epic splendor of a sort whicli he coultl never for the life of 
him compo.se in the full light of his "senses.'' There is a need at work, 
and a full-ncdgcd activity which has an organic meaning; there is a 
kind of creativcnes.s which is indulged for its own sweet sake. 

Perhaps llie fact that it i.s a thing one rc.sort.s to wlien he is not 
under any iinmediatc stimulus compulsion from outside is evidence 
ihat dreaming i.s a thing lie very deeply wauLs Ui do. Perliaps this 
epic or arcliiLcctural building activity is something resident in human 
tissues and very imperfectly expressed in a practical civilization. 
General testimony indicatc.s that imagery is lusually riclier, affect 
sti'onger, dramatic plot more complex in dreaming than in waking 
reveries. And if, as appears to be the case, one can in a private world 
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ci'cate according to his heart’s desire, in his own idiom, and for his 
own delectation, with no need to play to the grandstand, to please the 
boss, Mrs, Grundy, or the American Legion, or even the sound sense 
and good judgmciiLs of the "best people,” there ought to be in the 
dream process a revelation of individuality that is not to be had any¬ 
where else. The best we have been able to do up to the present is to 
lialf-persuade the person to be his private self; this is the value of 
the projective methods, the Rorscliach test, the analysts' free associa¬ 
tions. But half way is not enough; perhaps the dream can go further. 
It must be caught, cultivated, tissue-cultured, or, best of all, j^laced— 
while in full vitality—in a vivarium where its macroscopic and micro¬ 
scopic tissue changes can be studied. 

This is not to say timt the private world is the "best" world. Most 
of this book concerns the aspects of personality that appear in a social 
world; it is the work of an American who has listened like the rest to 
the pioneers and entrepreneurs, to the big doings of Paul Bunyan and 
Henry Ford, to Moi*atlo Alger's success stories, to the be-not-weary- 
in-welLdoing of the Lions Clubs, to all the excellent cultuj'al-inold- 
ing-of-selfliood doctrines, to tl)e group altruism of Jane Acldams and 
John Dewey, to all that is up to date, socially-minded, and progres¬ 
sive. All these Influences and most of the books on personality by 
psychologists are so top-heavy with sociality that the little self is 
timidly hidden under the mass. But there is a private world, and 
within dus a private private world, a world of dreams, in and for 
oneself. When it is discovered, when its richness, strength, and 
individuality are studied as objects of value for science and for art, 
there will be a psychology of personality moi-e wordiy of the name. 

Almost everything in our culture has been given an "economic" 
interpretation; eveiytliing we do, say, or feel is traced to our mode of 
production and distribution. One portion of our humanity, however, 
has like Pandora's little "hope" been left in the box, so unimportant, 
so unworthy that it was not even thought fit to be shaken down into 
its economic role; the cconomics-mindcd have perhaps been so sure 
of their economics that anything so clearly without value as a dream 
could be ignored. 
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Piindova confronta the world of the sleeping person, Everyone 
knows flint sleep is pliysirally necessary; we wail nL the wnstccl lime 
but we perfect our mattresses. Dreamless sleep is "better for” us; 
the "real" things of the waking world can be tionc better if we coiiae- 
evate the resting hours to n new attack upon them. Moat of what vve 
drenm i.s forgotten in tlie (inslfcw ininuLc.s;<mIy if it makes good con¬ 
versation or "bears upon" the day's tasks is it worth a thought. 
Paychoanalyst.s aay that drcam.s "mean" all sorts of things, i.e,, in 
terms of waking; the individual fears to tell hia dreams for fear of 
waking reproval, The j^sychoaiialysts ore, however, completely 
harmless, for they. Loo, are awake. They agree that sleep is nothing 
but c.scapc, and thiU drcam.s are guardians of the escape proces.s, letting 
us dwell in disguhsetl fashion upon the po.ssibilities in the waking 
world) so lliat by niakc-hclicvc that is not loo I'enllstic wo may be 
strong enough in the morning to go on witii our usual self-deceptions, 
niid when nece.sstiry walk through llic shams of life wdlh a finger on 
Arhulne's "renlity priiKi))U'.'’ 

A third of life for \.\n all, then, is a sad p.syclK)logical waste that has 
no economic value cxcejit as a hostage to tomorrow’s toil; Us psyclio- 
logical jiroduct is industrial waste, occasionally salvaged by the 
psyciioanalytical diemi.st, but for most people most of the time so 
gro.ss that it is not comnicrcioUy worth the cost of reclaiming it. This, 

1 iliink, is die honest attitude of our practical society toward the world 
of sleeping and dreaniing. It is the altitude of the biisine.ss man who 
gets things done, and of the worker who gets die things done for him. 
Nobody wants a "di'camer." I.^l's stick to bus\nc.ss, 

Tins attitude ha.s resulted, 1 believe, in one of the greatest instances 
of myopia to be found in coiiiemporary psyciiology, Indeed, from a 
re.sjiectablc p.sychologlcal point of view, the waking eveiiLs to which 
we have been attending diroiighout the preceding chapters are ordered 
with reference to the struggle to exist or to maintain a .standard of 
saLi.sfacLion in existence. P.sycliological events, in other word.s, occur 
for the sake of somclliing to be achieved thereby, The means-end 
relationships color everything; when once the author has given you 
liis pet theory of drives, the remainder of the book consists in seeing 
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how the drives are satisfied. The Ways and Means Committee, as 
always, is the cejiter of the structure. The one psychological world 
at the center of which each individual, spider4ikc, watches for prey is 
a world in which psyche waits upon soma, ministering to its every 
need. 

Now this is very extraordinaiy biology. The arm does not exist 
to keep the sLoinacli alive, nor the .stoimcli to keep tlie heart alive, nor 
the heart to keep the genitals alive, nor the genitals to keep the brain 
alive Every organ needs to function; and the functioning itself is a 
life process which may or may not have a practical value in itself. 
Kittens will play, boys will be boys, men will go fishing, women will 
talk over tlie back fence, and all of us will dream and di’eam, Dream¬ 
ing, in other words, is tlte realization of a biological function for 
which there is a need; it occurs because universal and important 
activities are expressed in and througii it. Although it may be in j)art 
preparatory to waking tasks, this helps but little in defining its 
modus operanch. We smilingly aj)prove of Junior's playing football, for 
It will make a man of him; but he docs not play because it will make 
a man of him, but because it is fun. The rules by which he plays arc 
determined not by the kind of man he is going to be, but by the inner 
necessity of the activity. Books about football are not tracts on the 
business vvarlcl for which football prepares. Yet dreaming—exquisite, 
rich, beautiful, terrible, insane, furious, trivial, ineffable, silly, ravish¬ 
ing world that it is—is treated by psychologists, psychoanalysts, for- 
tunetdlei's alike as a "nothing but” world; it is "nothing but” a 
repetition of or prcjiaration for waking experience, nothing but an odd 
befuddled form of imagination. 'Sometimes one wonders whcll;er tlie 
practical psychologist has ever allowed himself, on waking, to try to 
reconstruct an entire active dream in all its fullness, or set himself, as 
he retired, to the task of dreaming aparlicular kind of dream; whether 
he would ever dare come near enough to a whole dream to get the 
feel of U; oi* whether tlic psychoanalyst has cvej' allowed himself to 
see anything in the dream except Uie symbolic play with the phases 
of the waking world of whicli his patient is wishfully afraid. 

For the dream may not only run parallel to but bring to its finest 
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fruition that wliich is outstandingly original or boaiitifiil in tlic wak¬ 
ing state. As Dc Quinccy, most iiingnllicenL of dreamers, de.scribcs it: 

When I lay awaltc in bud, va.st procc.s.<iions moved along continually in 
inouniful pomp; frie/es of nover-eiuliiig .stories, lliaL to niy feeling.s were n.s 
sad and solemn as storIe.s diawn from liinu.s before Occlipu.s or Priam, 
before Tyi e, before MemphLs. And, roiu’unenlly with ibis, a corresponding 
ebange took jilace in iny dreams; a llieatre .seemed suddenly ojjoned and 
lighted up within my biain, which presented nightly speclvwles of move 
than earthly .splendour ... as the rreativc slate of the eye increased, a .syin- 
])atliy seemed to arise between the waiting and the dreaming states of tlic 
brain in one point—that wliat.soever I liappened lo call up and to trace by a 
voluntary act ujion the dailinc.ss wa.s very apt to transfer itself to my dreams; 
and at lengtli I feared to exeiclse this faculty; for, a.s Midas turned all things 
Lo gold tliat yet hadled Ills hopes and defraiuh'd his human desires, .so 
whatsoever things tajiable of being visually rejne.sented I did but think 
of in the duikne.ss, linmcdlaloly shaped t)ieni.selve.s into phaiUonrs for tlic 
eye; and, by a proce.s.s apparently no less inevitable, when thus once traced 
in faint and visionary colours, like wrilings in hympalhelio ink, lliey were 
(li au Ji out, by ihc lici'ce cheniislry of iny dream.s, into in.suHerahlc splendour 
that fj-elted my lieurt, 

This hiiul of full-bodied reality oflers llie starting }x)int. Analysis 
is excellent if it does not forget what is lo be nnalyy.ed, or insi.st that 
the many fragnients discovered arc all that there i.s in the organic 
totality. Let \is try, llien, the method of di.sscction, then return to the 
pi'ohlein of dream .structure. Dreams area forin of a.s.sociation (covered 
by laws considered in Chapter \G) and are related to the clays which 
liave gone before; and they are a form of wishing and they relate to 
the clays nhcacl, The interconncclcdiiess oflife processes recpiircs that. 
lSo— and also because dreams have been collected and published with 
tlicsc simple pi inciplcs in mind—Ihc analysis of dreams as personality 
indiciUors will have Lo begin with siudics of Lhe association and wish- 
revealing propei tics of dreaming, for each dream shows pei\sonal 
idio.syncra.sie.s, motivation, and sLriiclural jiroperties, Abundant 
records of children's ch-eams, as in Piaget's and Kimmins' work, make 
very clear that botii die content and the form of the dream reflect the 
mental level of the dreamer, complexity coming with conijilcxity of 
mind; Sarasoii's comparisons of the dreams and the waking fantasies 
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of subnormal girls bring out very striking parallels of the same sort, 
Since the dream is a turned-in or introverted process and lienee suffers 
from the general disvaiuation to which all introverted activities in 
our society are subject, we should expect to find a greater richness in 
dreaming on the part of those who, for whatever reason, have learned 
to find their deepest satisfactions in the inner world. In a similar 
vein, we sliould expect to find that those whose aiitisms can give rise 
to plastic and productive fantasy while awake will, other things being 
equal, dream most magnificently. We should expect to find individual 
differences in the sheer skill or artistry of individual dreaming to which 
the great dreams of De Quinccy and Coleridge bear witness. 

One of tire most skillful realizations of dream autism is the process 
by which little is made to stand for much. The dream is a condensed 
or truncated picture; it must say much in few images. In response to 
an outer stimulus it may fabricate by a method of successive high 
spots wliat would in walling life take months or hours to produce. 
Thus in Welch's study of tlie time relations of hypnotic dreams, an 
event wliich would take about seven muiutcs (walking to Mill Lane) 
is run through with reasonable clarity and convincingness in a half 
minute, or in two minutes at most. Naturally we raise tlie question 
whence this convincingness comes; and if we look closely, we 
find a "di-eam pantomime," or make-believe, by which the trun¬ 
cated performance is taken as if it were the whole, Few dreams, 
except the rather I'arc, starkly realistic dreams and niglitinares, liave 
the full structure of waking fantasy. One of the things which makes the 
dream less realistic, one of the devices by which a person knows when 
awake that he is not dreaming, is the fact that tlie dreamer Iceeps at 
arm’s length llie disturbing details which would interj'upt the sym¬ 
phony of his autisins, he is vaguely aware that he is schematizing 
rather than pliotographically recording. There arc thus all degrees of 
self-deception, all degrees of effectiveness in parrying life's threats, in 
keeping just out of siglit those attributes of Uie dream wliich would 
defeat the essentially autistic character of the process. 

The heart of the normal dream is apparently the physiological 
excitation of tensions, in other woi*ds, unsatisfied needs, as suggested 
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eM’Uei' (pftgG ^K'l) in reference to the Uvcaina of explorcva. Vaiious 
ninetceiUli-CGntury cxperimcnlera induced dreania by placing the 
limbs of tlie sleeper in sucji positions as to cause discomfort, so that 
di'eains of activity ensued, or by producing tactual cliscomroi't leading 
to dreams of escape. Klein’s subjects dreamed of falling head fii'sL or 
feet fir.sl, as the expei'imcnterpi^cssed down the head or foot of llie cot. 
So, also, the .studies of Watt aixl Horton have shown the .simplicity of 
tlie connection between i)hy.sical .stimulation and dream elaboration, 
inducing dieaina of flying or of being .scantily clad by manipulation 
of the dreanier’.s environment. 

Tlie dreams of children, as botli Freud and Kimmins have .shown, 
are often centered in the wi.slifiil continuation of daytime acLivilic.s. 
The drive, as wc have souglit to show (page -foo), i.s associated with 
the features of the environment which lend losalisfy it. A cliild, skat¬ 
ing lo his licart'.s content, is called in to supper; in that night’s dreams 
he goes on .skating. Surface needs arc also frctpicnlly evident in acUiU 
dreams. A man heaving the idarin clock ring at 8;0(), and liaving a dis¬ 
tant a])polnunent which he must keep at 9:00, falls asleep again and 
dremn.s that he keeps the appointment, thus siUi.sfying the .sleep need 
{Uid at the same time autistically satisfying the .sc>cial-ru.s]>cclability 
need; he see.s him.self as an appointment Itceper. Clearly a "comfort 
dream” of this sort is a purposive dream. However much we may be 
iinpi'c.sscd by tlie ”n.s.sociatioii by similarity” which occurs in drcajns, 
by tlieii' symbolic portraiture, their capacity lo mirroi' or to distort 
waking I'eality, they clearly have the additional quality of aiming at 
something, of achieving a purpose. 

Fuuun's Duoam Inteiumiktation 

Ill terms of the whole conception of inollvatiou developed here, 
every motive, every tension, i.s likely to influence dreams, and every 
tension whicli reaches a high pilch i.s likely lo be central in dream 
determination, On this basis, for example, sex dreams .should be 
common in adolescence and early inaturily, rarer in childhood and old 
age; and this is evidently true. On what grounds we should assume 
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that dreams not directly suggesting sexuality must derive from the 
sexual is unclear; but there is clear reason for such interpretations if 
we look at tlie historical conditions under which this approach was 
developed. In recounting his early days, Freud tells how, on dis¬ 
covering the regularity of overt or covert sexual aberrations in the 
lives of neurotics, he undertook to give a systematic report to the 
VieJinesc Neurological Society. The audience froze him out; they did 
not want to learn from him; he was a moral leper in tlieir eyes. The 
result, as he makes clear in no uncertain terms, was to make him 
determine from that time forth unswervingly to seek from every 
patient the sexual origin of his neurosis. He determined to find 
sexuality. This is a clear and honest statement of autistic perception, 
and the dream was a major datum to be perceived in this way. 

In his masterful Interpretation of DreamSy the result of this quest, 
Freud contrasts manifest dreams, as recalled by the patient when 
awake, with latent dreams, made up largely of sexual wishes, winch, 
owing to a process of censorship, must be disguised in order to allow 
the sleeper to escape the anxiety whidi would be aroused were he to 
confront them directly. The disguise is cflfcctive through symbolism 
(a dream of water refers to birth, etc.), condensation, transposition, 
and other forms of elaboration of the events portrayed in the original 
(unconscious) wish. The free associations given by the patient after 
recounting tire dream help the analyst to find the ''sexual origin of the 
neurosis,” But when he finds it, he does not go on to find other 
cognate or even moi’e important tension systems that may be at work 
in dream etiology. A moiintnin-climbing dream is held to be mter- 
preted when mountains are seen as breasts, etc.; tliere is no interest 
in tire empirical possibility that rooimtain-climbing as a canalized 
activity drive is fun per se. 

This point of view was conveyed to the pupils who thronged to 
learn the new apjmoach. In liis history of the psychoanalytic move¬ 
ment, Freud wistfully refers to the years just before the close of the 
nineteenth century when he worked in isolation and was tliu.s free to 
follow his own ideas, The publication of the Inteipretaiionof Dreams 
in 1900 altered the scene. He was now a celebrity, a teacher at whose 
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feet young physicians sat for guidance in the new mcLliod. Tliey soon 
overflowed his odice. Over their coffee they learned to seek out the 
clues to hidden inotivaLion and censorship, the subtleties of trans¬ 
ference and die skills available to the analyst. This way of looking at 
dreams came into medical and then general folklore, and is as hard to 
view objectively as is most folklore, especially since Kreud's point of 
view i.s in many fundanieutiils corroborated by clinical evidence. The 
task of disentangling fact from fiction is dilficult indeed. 

Among all tlie flaslics of genius in Kreud's work, none is more 
compelling than the distinction between the latent and the manifest 
drciiin, for tliis jirovides die one necessary clue to the relation between 
die physiological world and llie psychical world. The latent di-eaiu 
is the tension sy.sLem. There i.s no one way in wliicli tlic ten.sion system 
must be di.scliarged; on the contrary, there are many alternatives and 
many possible combinations. The drenni woii is die proce.ss by which the 
icMisions, in their facihuilion and conflict, actualize, througli the famil¬ 
iar autistic mechanhsms and figure-ground relation.ship.s, a perceptual 
wliole. The result u.sually takc.s a tliree-diiiieiisional form, conveying 
reality to the di'eainer, hut it is fluid witli respect to time. Hence, as 
we have seen, events me transposed or condensed. The arcliitcctural 
quality (T thinking also appears here, with genuine higher units and 
a definite di'amatic plot. Tlie dream as we experience it, and especially 
as we I'cnicmber it, i.s therefore mucli more than a clue to the needs 
that dominate at the time; it is a clue to the arcliitccturc of our minds 
as well. 

Freud realized early tliat die events of die day preceding the dream 
arc of some .secondary impoi'tancc, In tliat they provide some of the 
raw materiahs for the manifest dream; at the .same time he inferred 
that materiahs rcgi.stering on die periphery of consciousness will be 
more likely to be u.sed in lhi.s fasliion tliun materials accepted by the 
ego and woven into the ego .system of waking life, liotli interpretations 
were strikingly confirmed by experiments indicating that of ilic 
material exposed to experimental subjects that which wa.s never 
noted wa.s in reality used more frequently in the dream than that 
which was noted and commented uj'>on- 
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The presumed relation between latent and manifest dreams neces. 
sarily involves the use of substitute responses of the sort noted below 
in Studies of displacement (page 549) as well as those appearing in 
transferred conditioned responses (page 204). Such substitutes are 
called "symbols;" the manifest dream is a texture of symbolic mate¬ 
rial, The man who wrote about Joseph’s interpretations of Pharaoh's 
dreams fully understood the mechanism, and Aristotle gave it a trench¬ 
ant description; but it remained for Freud to show the inevitable and 
universal role of these symbols if the physiological world is to enter 
meaningfuily into the shadowland of imaginary portrayal. We should 
expect to find the summation or integration of the physiological 
impulses resulting in the utilization of symbols that kill two or more 
birds with one stone, or, to put it the other way around, symbols 
arising because multiple factors lead toward them. This mechanism 
Freud calls ovenkicnnimtioji. Although it is omnipresent, it is 
ticLilarly forceful in making clear that experimental analysis is the only 
device by which the different determining components and their vary¬ 
ing contributions can be ascertained. 

If it is true, as we liave argued, that all motives interpenetrate and 
that all motivation is complex, it follows tiiat tliere is a sexual phase 
in most activity patterns, just as there is an esthetic and an activity 
phase. To anchor one's view of the dream in terms of any one motiva¬ 
tion is perfectly sound if tliereby he means temporarily to limit die 
field of observation, as in a microscope. But if he forgets that he has 
done this, the result can in time damage his whole picture of the dream. 
There is, indeed, high probability that direct or indirect sex impulsions 
appear in a great variety of normal human relationships as plainly in 
waking as in sleeping life, as poets and novelists and kind hostesses and 
the gentry of tlie courts have always loiown, We can therefore offer 
no objection to the complex arguments which the Freudian dream 
interpreters use to discover indirect sexual references in most dream 
material, But the fact of such indirections must logically be considered 
in relation to all the other motives as well. Freud could have used the 
occasion to show that sensory and activity drives, and particularly ego 
satisfactions, may frequently be indirectly satisfied through direct 
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sexual exprcssioiij so lhat the nrguiiiciil: aits two ways. Just as sexu¬ 
ality may be hiddei\ beneath a purporlcd cslhcLic iiupulHe, so an es- 
the lie need may be masked by ihe crudely elaborated symbols of 
sexuality. 

hroiii ibis it follows lhat ilicrc is no final iiitcrpreiation for any 
di'cani. Alnio.st ii.s soon a.s llic cigars and coffee Imd been banded 
around, the neophytes who had learned how to interpret dreams began 
to quarrel with tlie master and wiih one another, asserting not only 
that they had found better interpretations but that they bad found 
better zvays of proceeding. Many of the splinter inoveinenls wbicb 
froni time to lime liave drawn oil'iunnei-ou.H monibers of tlie group 
have been activated by such quarrels about the interpretation of 
dreams. Just as Stckel discovered the true meaning of dreani.s in lt)i 1, 
so Iloriicy lias recently found butter mcibod.s for gutting at what the 
dreamer is l eally up to, 

Those differing appi'oachcs to the dream dojiend j)arlly upon our 
conception of the task of interpretation. If ilie analyst wislius to 
I'cdiicc llie dream to its .sensory and physiological basis, the experi- 
nicnul method is the only safe one, as Klein's work (])age d-flO) has 
imide clear. If, liowcver, be wi.she.s* to delermimj llie full sigmjlcance 
of the dream, to read between llic line.s, to immerse himself in a world 
between eartli and Iteavcn in wlikh everything tentative Ls real and 
impos’sibilitie.s become po.s.siblc, it may be belter for him (at least for 
tlie lime being) to dream along with In.s subject, to allow a certain 
teniativenc.'i.s to lead him slowly into a .seiiiMiiyslical world in which 
anything that appears to be a hypothetical po.ssibility becomes for tlie 
monionL an immediate reality. Exactly llii.s jialh was trodden by Jung 
ill ills amazing Psydwhgy of ihe Vnwmcmsi itvS method—it is no 
more llum a friendly exaggeration to say this—is to argue that 
because A i.s .soinewliat like Ji, and P can, under certain circumstances, 
sliure sanielbiiig with C, and C'lins been known on occasion to have 
been su.Hjiectcd of being related to A the conclusion in full-lledgcd 
logical form i.s that /i = D. 

As die language qI science this is meaningless; but as the language 
of the dream, which for the lime being the analyst shares sympathet¬ 
ically it is as eloquent as any pocLi’y. "Dream interpretation" need 
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not involve a catalogue of the source materials of dreams; it may 
mean the process by which the student, himself wide awake, can 
recapture the essence of the dream's intent, One cannot live in this 
egocentric, non-logical world of the dream unless he has taken a 
round-trip ticket to a place far from tlie demands of waking existence, 
knowing full well that he is going away and will return later, To do 
this requires an active putting aside of tlie wakiiig point of view. We 
saw in the discussion of conflict (page 32fi) that this process of divid¬ 
ing ourselves between two worlds of activity may be achieved by 
dissociation, the functional splitting of personality. The dream is an 
especially clear-cul example of such splitting. 

The splitting may go far, as when one part attacks or makes fun of 
the other. Humor and terror dreams in particular have attracted the 
attention of those who have suspected not only that there is di.ssocia- 
tlon but that one compartment of the personality is taking the other 
part for a ride. The humor of tlie dream is often a take-off upon one¬ 
self, As the solemn man dresses liimsclf uj) in Puritan or even Messi¬ 
anic costume, the feeling tone is of that confused ambivalent tjrpc 
which we have when we feel impelled to read in the newspaper (and 
enjoy reading) sometiiiug that we verbally insist is repugnaU. So the 
Puritan and the Messiah arc looked upon by the dreamer as his good 
old self, somewhat glorified, and yet not quite ns glorified as he 
expected, As he wakes, he bj’eaks into a laugli wlicn he realizes how 
pcj’fcctly his oivii pretensions have been porlrayecl, yet witli such 
restraint that tlie PuriUin or Messiah in the dream did not give up 
the whole sliow as a bad job. In the same way, as the nightnjaio 
descends, the di'eainer siiccumbs properly to tlie intended terror but 
is seldom as complotely terrified as he "ought to be.” His feet may 
drag heavily as lie tries to escape the bear, but the bear's claws do 
not actually take liold, Often, indeed, tlie "stage manager” wliq is 
directing the show works up the terror step by step, as if he were 
applying ihumb.screws until ju.st enough fear was produced to wake 
the dreamer. There is a certain quality here as if he said, "This 
fellow is stifled by too many bedclothes over his face, Let's see how 
much scaring he needs to wake up," 

Before we embark on any theory as to the nature of the dissociation 
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01 llie .scirhood shown in such jwrforinauccs, wc* should realize that 
it is a primary task of the dream lo ileceive the dreamer, And though 
deception is usually a clumsy process, it seems somewhat smoother, 
it is less frequently "seen ihrough” than is the case in waking life, 
Kveiytliing is ns if there were not iiicrcly pliysiological iiiijuilsion but 
delijiitc design. The design is evident only in waking retrospection, 
because the consciousness of the dream stale is the unitary, self- 
deceived consciousness of participation in a make-believe world. 

It might well be aigued in connection with this view of dissociation 
that the pliyvsiological dissociation of sleep merely renders part of the 
pcvs(M^ality inactive, so tiial them is, as it were, a reduction—a sub- 
anquitalion rathei- than a sjditting. Hut though the dissociative ellbcts 
of sleep need not be denied, there is much to indicate that as one 
runs away from the waking world, he actively pushes away many of 
its atlitiidcs. It is largely because he docs so that he cun give himself 
{I clean canvas for dream creations. 

Dui:am CnnATiVKNKss 

I’ai'tly hecau.se (he outer world is not there to say no, partly 
because llie senses can contribute only few and feeble interferences, 
partly because one has at hi.s disposal the entire material of Ins life, 
and partly because no critical standards, no acid test can be invoked, 
the cli'oain tyjiically readies heights and spreads out over areas which 
the di.sdplined mind of the civili/.ed adult would not dare to scan. If 
for no other rca.son than the richness of the available iiiaLcrials, the 
degree of cicativcness achieved may altogether ti*ansccnd even the 
wild fancies of the fiinatic, the intoxicated, or the delirious. 

Such creativeiies.s, however, is in no sense purely a matter of being 
as dill'erent as one can from what he is in his waking life; it may be 
creati\'eiie,ss in the sense of making the mo.sl orderly and intelligible 
pattern out of existing materials. In otlicr words, it may, according 
to the standards of waking life, outdo the dreamer's be.st iiiLcllccLual 
vSUmdards when awake. Few have a better right lo appraise this than 
Stevenson, who marketed his dreams on a large scale. In his judg- 
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meiit, ''Tlie Brownies" who created his dreams were often far ahead 
of "his own” achievements. He tells liow his dreams came to produce 
stories for him much more I’apidly and effectively than he liimself 
could; "the Brownies,” the "little people," not only could create a 
g-Dod plot in a few moments but could hide the solution from tlie 
drea)ne]', so that not until the fin.il moment of the story could he 
Cfitdi the purport of the whole; then he would be startled by tl^e 
simplicity of the solution. The Brownies gave no unnecessary hints, 
"I will go bail for the dreamer (having excellent grounds for valuing 
his candour) that he had no guess whatever at the motive of the woman 
—the hinge of the whole well-invented plot—until the instant of that 
highly dramatic declaration. It was not his tale; it was the little 
pcople'sl And observe: not only was the secret kept, the story was 
told with really guileful craftsmanship. The conduct of both actors is 
(in the cant phrase) psychologically correct, and the emotion aptly 
graduated up to the surprising climax .. ." 

What is the dynamic, the process of dream integration? 

Several steps are required in answering this question. In Steven¬ 
son's words, "Who are the Little People? They arc near connections 
of the dreamer's, beyond doubt; they share in his financial worries 
and have an eye to tlie bank-book; they share plainly in his training; 
they liavc plainly learned like him to build the scheme of a considerate 
story and to arrange emotion in progressive order; only I think they 
have more talent. . . . Who are they, then? and who is the di'camer?” 
For one tiling, he believes, they are wiser than "tlic dreamer." "I 
cannot but suppose my Brownies have been aping Bimyan, and yet in 
no case witli what would possibly be called a moral in a tract; never 
with llie ctliical narrowness; conveying hints instead of life's larger 
limitations and tliat sort of sense whicli we seem to perceive in the 
arabesque of time and space." They seem, then, to be the artist freed 
of many of his temporal, local, and cultural constraints. Their imagina¬ 
tion is the artist's nonnal imaginative processes broadened, enriched, 
and deepened. 

Occasionally we are fortunate enough to have a closer view of the 
thaumaturgy of dream creation in the form of a detailed autobio- 
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grapliical record of the process by which si drcani solution of a problem 
oversteps the acluevemcnt of the waking iniiicl. A classical instance of 
this type was offered by 11. V. llilprecht of the University of Pcnnsyl- 
vanhij who had inefleclually .stmggled to decijdiei* a cuneifonn inscrip¬ 
tion upon a brolicn clay cylinder; 

The wliole problem passed yet again tlirougli luy mind that Marcli 
evening before 1 iilaced my mark ofapimwal under tlu? last correelion in 
llie book, liven then I Iwd coinc lo no coiicUision. AboviL midniglit, \vcary 
ami exliausted, I went lo bed and was soon in deep .sleep. I'heu I dicamctl 
the following remarkable dream. A tall tliin priest fd' tlie old in-e-Cliri.stian 
Niiipiir, about foi ly ycais of age and clad in a simple ald).i, led me Lo the 
trcnsiirc-chnnberor the temple, on iU.soulli-ca.sl .side. lie went with me into 
a small, low-ceiled room, wiiliowi vvindow.s, in wliiih tlmre was a large 
woodencbc.st, wliilu scr.ip.s of agate and laj)i,s-lar.uli lay scattered on the floor. 
Ilei 0 he adih essed mo as follow.s: "'1‘lie two fr.ignieiu.s whieh yon h.ive ])ub- 
lislied sepaiMiely upon pagc.s 'I'l and 'iti, lielong logvlher, are not (iiigcr- 
ringh, and llieir liisiory is as follow.s. King Kiuigal/.u {circa l.SiK) ii.c,) once 
.sent lo llio loinplc of Hol, among other arliele.s agate and lapi.s-lnziili, an 
inscriln’d vmivp cylinder of agate, 'riu-ii wa iniesis .smliUmly received the 
(omniiiml to nmke for the .statue of the god Nlnih a pair ofean'ing.s of agate, 
We wiire in greaL dismay, .since there was no agate as raw material at hand. 
In order to execule the <’ommaiul there was nothing for us lo do but cut the 
votive eylindej* into three parts, ihii.s making three rings, each cd’ wliicli et/O- 
laiiied a jioriloii of the origin.tl In.scription. The fust two.ring.s .served as 
carring.s for (ho statue of die god; the two rragiiictilfl winch liave given you 
.so much trouble are portiou.s of lliem. If you will jiul the two logellier you 
will liave confirmation of niy words. lUit the tliird ring ynu have not yet 
fomul in die eour.se of your excavations, and you never will find it." With 
dii.s, the priest disappeared. I awoke at once and immediately told my wife 
the dream dial I iiiiglil nol forget it. Ne.xL morning—Sunday—I e.xainined 
the fragnieiils once more in llic light of die.se di.sclosures, aiul to my astonl.sh- 
nicnt found all the details of llie dream precisely verUied in .so far as the 
means of verification were in my hnnd.s. 'I'hc original in.scripLion on the 
votive cylinder I’ead: '"i'o die god Ninih, sim (d'Hcl, Ids lord, lias Kuiigal/.u, 
lioiUii'ex of IJel, pro.seiited tins." 

Tiuus llilpreclil'.s problem wa.s at la.sl .solved. Hut verification was needed, 
and it soon came, 

, , . In Augu.sl, iflO.*!, I wa.s sent by the Coiiimitlee on the Babylonian 
Expedition to Con.stanlinople, to catalogue and .study the objects got from 
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Nippur and preserved there in die Imperial Museum. It vi'as to me a matter 
of die gi-eatcstintejesttosee for myself the objects wliicli, according to my 
dream, belonged together, in older to satisfy myself that they had both 
originally been parts of the samevotivc cylinder. Halil Bey, the director of 
the museum, to wliom I told my dream, and of whom I asked permission to 
see the objects, was so interested in tlie matter, that he at once opened all 
the cases of tiic Babyloni.m section, and requcaled me to search, rather 
Schcil, an A.ssyriologist from Paris, tvho had examined nnd arranged the 
articlc.s excavated by us before me, had not recognized the fact that these 
fragments belonged together, and consequently I found one fragment in one 
case, nnd the other in a case far away from it. As soon as 1 found the frag¬ 
ments and put them together, the truth of the dream was demonstrated ad 
acidos-^thay liacl, in fact, once belonged to one and the same votive cylinder. 

In the case botli of the Assyrian scholar and of Coleridge's KubU 
Khati it is clear tliat the materials lay scattered over the whole floor 
of the c1reamei''a mind, In each case ilic materials were swept with a 
single stroke into an articulate and architecturally perfect form, Just 
as the Assyrian acliolar had the necessary iiifoi motion but could not 
organize it when awake, [.^wcs has shown wliat materials lay strewn 
in Coleridge’s mind avv.iiting their opportunity in the dream. But 
despite such studies of the som ces of dream material, wc are left almost 
as puzzled as we were originally regarding what gives the materials 
form. 

Wliej] comparisons arc made between these almost instantaneous 
creations and the works of genius that are hammered out in the sweat 
of one's brow, wc find that the element of vStraln or volition is con- 
spicuoiivsly lacking in the former. Tlie contrast between the Assyrian 
scholar's failure while awake and his success while dreaming is equaled 
only by the intensity of effort in the one .state, the perfect effortless¬ 
ness in the other. Tills may perhaps liave been clue partly to the 
removal of outside interferences, partly to the slieer fact that the 
iniiscul.ir postural sy.stcm is involved in the one case and sliunted out 
in the other. But ajiparcntly the highest creation may be the con.se- 
quGiicc of involuntary activity, albeit often following long periods of 
voluntary concentration; iind to consider the dream a supremely 
involuntary expression might cast some doubts upon the common- 
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place of popular morality, tlmtiLus cflbrt wliicli makes the good, stress 
which gives dignity. It cannot indeed always he .shown even that a 
preceding phase of effort i.s nece.s.sary to the dream, A supremely casual 
atllLiide .seems acLiinllv to be the .source of many of the greatest and 
the ri(;he.sL dL*])iirtiii‘e.H from the groovc.s of daily routine. 

Thi.s relative en(irtle.s.siie.s.s may mean that vinre of the self is 
involved in the dream, or allea.stin many dreaims, liMineau he involved 
in the acts of waking life. Waiting life Ls an alternation or o.scillation 
between mutually exclusive centers t)f ai^tivity; a perpetual nervous 
recciiLcring, with a new (jnost, inonient by moment, for drivc-siiti.sfy- 
ing poinl.s of anchorage. Thus imi.sl, of course, he true in some degree 
of the dream also. Ilui the more creative di-cam.s succeed in being crea¬ 
tive just because they u.sc a wider range of materials; they allow the 
dreamer to confront.siinulianetm.sly a wider variety of appealing mate- 
I'lals from the .stuiclmu.sc of hi.s incinorie.s. 

This i.s the rea.son why it ha.s been .sugge.slcd that tiic dreamer is 
a "larger self" than the waiting man. Mitchell .similarly helievw that 
tl»e hypnotic consci{\usne.ss ia wider dum the waldi^g conscitHisncss of 
the .same pci'.son. The dream may often Ik.*, among other thing.s, a quest 
In die direction of .self-realizulion, fearing nothing, a.shamed of nuth- 
ing, hogged down by nothing, playing with new jm.se.s, trying new 
combinations, picturing the dreamer a.s hero nncl as villain, la.silng all 
the jjo.s.sihle and impo.s.sihle (pialUie.s which might conceivably be 
encountered oi’never could be encoiiiUeral in thi.s or another world; 
ill ilii.s .sense the di’cam i.s supreme .sclRshnc.ss. On the other hand, H. 
F.. Starr sugge.stcd that over and above the more simple and obvious 
mclives liierc exi.sts a .self-realizing motive based on identification 
with humanity, that the sociality of manlcndvS to the all-cmbr.acing 
motive of uiiificaLion with the human family. Me called this motive the 
"Promethean complex." The dream can apparently be anything from 
the nari’owe.st to the most expan-sive portrayal of .selfliood. It i.s 
because the narrower j)iia.se.s have been ino.sl intensively .studied that 
we have Iierc deliberately voiced the suspicion that the oilier pole in 
the dream conliniuiin, to which experimental acce.s.s i.s diiricuU, lies 
far indeed from the individuali.slic aixl competitive selfliood which 
western psychology has consi.stGnlly stressed. 
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The DncAM as an Exphession of Individuality 

This continuum from narrow to broad is one of many upon which 
the dreamer may be located. Probably no sphere of personality 
expression is richer with individuality Ilian dreaming. And if it be 
ai'gued that people differ only in their manner of arranging the same 
universal raw material, only in tlio interrelations between the old 
familiar themes of human passion, interest, and ego need, the answer 
again is that dreams differ in every respect in which waking behavior 
differs—in motivation, in feeling tone, in canalized and conditioned 
patterns, in figure-ground relations, in hierarcliical structure, One 
man's dreams are little sketches or skits, little flashe,ja_-Df humor. 
He awakes with a smile on his face and laughs for a moment at the 
ridiculous nonsense wliich his involuntary self has dished up; indeed, 
many a child laughs in his sleep, and often has a fragment of delicious 
fantasy on his lips in the morning. To others the dream is a chronic 
and insistent threat; as child or as adult they fear to sleep because of 
the regularity with which night terrors descend. For one person the 
dream is a monologue, for another a five-act play. When tlie projec¬ 
tive methods can be adequately compared with dream analysis, the 
two methods will probably yield not only comparable data on indi¬ 
vidual drive patterns, but also mutually confirmatory data on the 
interrelations of drives, the varying feeling tones, and the other 
personality dimensions, already explored (page which dis- 

tinguish dreamers. 

We should expect to find, and we do find, much parallelism 
between a person's waking fantasy and his dreams. We should expect 
tliat individual differences in intelligence and ci’eativeness, as dis¬ 
played in the dream, would agree well with indices of intelligence 
and creativencss based upon waking skill in problem-solving and in 
fantasy. But tlic dream outdoes the waking fantasy in many respects. 
Tlio material is more vivid—^liallucination replaces iiiiiigc—and more 
elaborately dramatized. Thus the dreams of the blind who have de¬ 
veloped keen tactual and auditory discrimination follow the familiar 
lines of waking imagination but may draw more richly than waking 
life upon the memories of days before the sight was lost. Where life 
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experience has enriched a modality, as tacUial experience was enriched 
in Helen Keller, the curicluneiit is preserved in the dream; this "eenu- 
jjcnsalion” of one sense by another may be carried even furlher in 
the dreainiiif^ stale tlinn in the availing', When such compensatory skills 
in manipulating images arc siippleincnled by wcll-[)resej'vcd memories 
from the days when all the senses were intact, tlie result naturally is 
likely to be a richer i)roduct than the waking life can yield. But jii.st as 
the waking fantasy tells a stoi'y which behavior would nol know how 
to tell, so the .still greater removal from reality permits still greater 
richne.ss, a wider variety of personal idioin.s, in the dream tlian in the 
waking fanla.sy. The dream, being the least social, is in a sense the freest 
of cxpre&idi'^ aclvS. It is true that many people carry tlieir consciences 
with them into tlieir dreams and censor their dieain novel.s; it is 
likewise true that many dreams are so frank that they are told or 
even recalled only reluctantly. This matter of moral restraint is only 
one of a dozen lands of restraint LhaL waking life impo.ses‘. Most dreams 
have a lu.sli or lavi.sli quality which unambiguously bc.s])eaks greater 
psychic freedom and creatiwne.s.s. 

IL Ls clear, then, that despite llie many overlapping aspects between 
sleeping fantasy and waking finUusy, the dream is not just a duplicate 
of iHiy Ollier personality experience, It lias the supreme ndvanlage of 
occurring when we are sociiilly isolated, when the environment pi'O- 
vided by .sight and liearing is cut olV, and when many of our impelling 
need.s to act in one way or anotlier can for the time being be success¬ 
fully ignored, Auti.sin has much fuller play, and di,ssociation of many 
memories and many habitual attitudes occur.s, Tlierc is some di.s- 
socialiou in all sleep because of physiological factors (page 32C'), 
but the process is greatly augmented by the autistve exclusion of all 
that would interfere with the enactment of the scenario. For this 
reason die dream Ls often one of tliu most cloiiuenL spokesmen regard¬ 
ing the content and form of individual jiersonaliLy; but being a.special 
pleader liite all the other spokesmen, il must be seen in full articula¬ 
tion with all the others. 
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18. Multiple Personality 

OVER a hundred years ago Mary Reynolds fell into a long sliiinber; 
upon awakening there appeared a person who shared no memories 
with the previous self, and tlic temperament was also changed, At 
times, howevei’, she fell bade into her earlier self, and for some yeai's 
alternated between the pre-sleep and post-sleep character patterns. 
There were many similar cases in the nineteentli century; in particular, 
tlie French psychiatrists of the great classical period which began 
about 1870 succeeded in discovering and describing a number o*' 
instances of dual and multiple personality. Utilizing hypnosis, thl" 
found wliat they regarded as levels of personality far beneath llie 
personality of waking life, and they devised methods which permitted 
these latent personalities to come upon the stage of consciousness EUid 
action, piisliing aside tlie usual self. For a wliilc, alternating per¬ 
sonality became a dramatic expression of tlie new psychiatry, 
especially of the new hypnotic methods used in therapy; there was a 
premium upon tlie dramatic value of mutually exclusive selves inhabit¬ 
ing the same organism. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mi. Hyde put the 
cap.stcnc upon this aduevement of the French psychiatric school, and 
the educated public came to accept the idea of the same flesh being 
inhabited by two or more selves as a central fact of the new psy- 
ciiology, 

Our first problem is to obtain clear descriptions of just what occurs 
in such cases; our second, to see how far the concept of dissociation is 
.serviceable in bringing understanding; our third, to probe the factors of 
motivation that may possibly underlie tlic manifestations. As to the 
descriptions, we shall begin with a brief summary of two contrasting 
cases. 

Ansel Bourne disappeared after a visit to the bank in a little Rhode 
Island town. Two weeks later a stranger, "Mr. Brown," appeared in a 
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Pennsylvania village, act up a shop, .ind proceeded to live quietly and 
norinally in hia new coininunity. After six weeks, Dournc woke up in 
this Pennsylvania village woiulcring where he was; he had no memo¬ 
ries of events since he had hitched up his team, lie made his way back 
to his llliode Island home and took up his old life again. ITypno.sls 
recovered part of the Pennsylvania episode, enoiigl^ to suggest that 
tlic tlilFercnt pci’sonalities wci-u jiot so shaj'ply and ii-reconcilably 
separated as they seemed. Hypnosis appeared, tVicn, to be a way of 
leading from one personality to another. 

Morton Prince's ”BCA‘' case, who after recovery wrote her auto¬ 
biography as a double personali ty, illustrates another type of cleavage. 
/] was sober, serious, re.s*crved, afraid of life and of hersedf, "full of 
metaphysical doubts and fears, full ofscruples." ii was jolly and care¬ 
free, Itcalthy and vigorous. When B suddenly disappeared, A was 

'in shocltod to find herself confronting a winegla.ss or a cigarette. 
B, however, knew all about A, pitying and desjusing lier thoiigliks 
and attiliidt's, of which B always had complete aiul tlirecl Imowl- 
edge. 

Most cases of double personality can be asvsigned to one or the 
other of die two broad types illustrated by ilicse two case.s. In Type I 
the two pei'.sonulUie.s maiulain, in tlicir alternation, comjiletc indepen¬ 
dence ol’cach other; Ansel Bourne is an example of ilii.s type. A knows 


Typo I 




notlilng directly about the thoughts and doings of B, and B knows 
nothing of A\ they do not overlap. In Type II, of wliich die BC/I case 
is an example, A is ignorant of //, but B ivs well aware of A. B rcincin- 
bci's what y/ has done and thought; and, while A is in the ascendancy, B 
may even claim tobeconsciously active, controlling some of the motor 
mechanisms. (T, W. Mitchell.) 
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Dissociation 

Now as to tlie mechanisms responsible for double and multiple 
personality, the one long-est known and most clearly understood is 
dissociation, of which we have already had some discussion (pages 
325 ff,). Wc have seen that integration is frequently incomplete, that 
there is often a tendency to be active in one region, inactive in another. 
The man who is utterly absorbed in a task or sunk in a “brown study’' 
is dissociated; he may do things of which he is unaware, andlaterdeny 
that he has done them. In such moments of “concentration’’ there is 
paradoxically a liberation of many parts of the personality system; 
relative autonomy is given to processes of speech or action which 
usually stand closer to the core of the self. Regions of tension lead, dur¬ 
ing dissociation, to segmental response. There is also an opening of 
the sensory inlets so that much is registered for which the thresh- 
holds would ordinarily be too high. Oddly enough, the reality of 
such mcchaniams is still sometimes contested, Tlic issue is not whether 
skilled acts can ever be carried out without conscious direction, for 
tlici'e is too inucli direct evidence on this, but ratlier, whether higldy 
organized, focalized acts which usually rcquli-c conscious cowtrol can be 
carried out at the same time that organized consciyus control is being 
given to other activities, 

Tliese incchanisnis are beautifully exhibited in one case history 
carefully reported by G. M. Stratton. A file]” forced down from a 
great height in 1918 began to relive the scenes of his boyhood. 
These memories persisted vividly while he was carrying out an 
exceedingly complex and difficult landing operation, an operation so 
complicated that it is hard to see how he could liave achieved it by 
the mere concatenation of simple conditionings, His behavior was 
highly integrated; he was apparently fully conscious. According to his 
testimony, however, he was also occupied with boyhood memories 
during those critical moments, This kind of dissociation seems to be 
due not to conflict, as disciussed in Chapter 13, but solely to intense 
concentration. Such mariced cleavage between integrated activities is 
uncommon and may well depend on a personal idios 3 mcrasy, but les.ser 
degrees of it are by no means rare, 
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Indeed, we may legitimately use tlie Leriii dissociation in tbe sense 
of incomplete integration, which is excessively coiuinou. The forms 
it takes (consisting of a return from stage dn'ee to .stage two, as 
noted on page 94''1‘), are very cxprc.ssivc of individuality; some of 
tliem are similar to the exiimple.s of autism given in Chapter ifi. At 
timcn the perceptual uppavatus may funcium by accenting one phase 
and dis.sociating another plia.se of llic .stimulus to produce an accept¬ 
able and complete jicrcept, The hopeful or alarmed person observes 
ill definite re.sponse to an indefinite ambiguous .stimulus. But the 
detci'iniiiing tendencies most relevant to the jicicept arc often com¬ 
pletely unknown to the pei'ceivei’; lliey may be lii.s ingi'aincd liabit.s or 
his iimnientary pi'cdi.spo.siiion.s, A concli .sliell lield to die ear, instead 
of yielding only it.s normal coiuinuous roar, begin.s to yield words, 
more and more di.stinct, more and more completely articulated. Tlic 
rc.sult may l)c a fanta.sy, a .simple wLsli fullillment, or a complex 
ci-eath’c whole. Siniilarly, a crystal, ii drop of inl(, tlie .nliiiiy .surface of 
a iiool may lead to a well-defined peivept; the sui’face lusually clouds 
over and upon it clear and distinct liallucinations appear. Such experi¬ 
ences have classically been known a.s "seu.sory atiLomaLi.sm.s," autouv 
adsms sense that they come from .strata somewhat di.ssociatcd 

from those of the dominant lealily-confronting Awareness, The 
GXpi'es.sioii will .serve well enough, provided we remember that 
unconscioas di.sposiiions are always at work in nil perception and 
thouglit, and that automati.sm in tlii.s sense is a cjuGSllon of degm, 
Anotlicr form of dis.sociation dial l.s commonly found among normal 
people is the execution of movements witiiotit die intervention of the 
■will; to die individual, the band or voice .seems to act of its own 
accord. AiUomaiic wi'iting may begin unexpectedly; more often, 
liowever, die .subject sits, pencil in liand, Wailing for it to appear. At 
flr.sl it is dum.sy and lialtlng, hut it develops .slowly like other 
liabll.s and evciiLually becomes a .sliiictured and creative whole. 
Tlierc Is usually no great dilllculty in tracing most of it.s content 
find its genei'iil style to die writer's di.spo.sition, aldiough at ilinc.s its 
facility (and fdicity) of cxjil'cssion far outdo lliaL ciiaractenstic of his 
colnscious level of activity. This apjicarfl to be due, somctiines rtt least, 
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to the release froni solf-consoiousnoss, indeed the release from the 
luindreds of mechanical associations needed by the prosy man in mak¬ 
ing contact with reality; die automatism is released by a set that is 
bent on something genuinely new, genuinely beaiitiful, which the 
“sane," ''conscious'* man would fear to approaoh. 

The wishes and sets that operate wlieii free from conscious control 
may be incoherent, or voluptuous, or malevolont, or whatever is 
waiting to force itself into OKpresslon; thus some of Anita Miihl's 
patients write automatically in the persons of entities purporting to 
be malevolent spirits that are dangerous to the writer. We might be 
inclined to say in sucli cases that “the real person will out*' in the guise 
of automatism, wero it not that so many different real persons will 
out, not only in automatism but in ordinary writing, not only in 
sensory automatism but in all perception. Whatever is in us, by 
way of a past or a present potentiality for synthesis or creation, may 
appear in tlic speech and act of every one of us. 

Alfred IJinct went further, when, from his study of automatism he 
came io tlic conclusion timt thei'c may exist in die same person at die 
same time not only two independent activity streams but two centers 
of consciousness; indeed, it was his belief dial lie had experimentally 
induced thcvse states of double consciousness. To a sufeject writing 
automatically Binel whispered instructions whicli weie to bo followed 
by oral resi^onse; the writing and the oral response went on inde¬ 
pendently, neither betraying any reflection of tlie other. Morion 
Prince later undertook to demonstrate the same process; the hand 
tliat was writing automatically occupied itself with the answers to 
arithmetical problems while the oral mechanisms were busy reading 
aloud. Neither activity seemed disturbed. And Burnett apparently 
confij'incd tlie existence of a true “splitting" of consciousness. These 
studies failed, howevej', to inensiiro predsely the degree of inde¬ 
pendence of the two functions, as might be done by compaj'ing their 
cfise and speed when cxeaitcd under unitary consciousness and when 
executed during the concurrent activity of anotlici' consciousness, 
Wlicji Mcsscrschinidt required her subjects to read aloud while carry¬ 
ing out posthyimotic instructions to solve arithmetic problems, both 
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the reading and the coin])Uting suflereil iiiiincnsLly; in fact, they went 
on not concurrently but in allcni-ition, and when the alternation was 
rapid the two were grossly scrambled. Similar I'esuUs have been 
obtained by other cxporimcnlcrs. Paltic found lliat liypnotic blindness 
of one eye is not genuine blindnes.s; careful tests show that die apparent 
dissociation in sucli cases is unreal. 

It is, of cour.se, conceivable that the subjects wlio gave these nega¬ 
tive re.sulLs wei'c not truly soninainlnilistic but, lilie the subjects in 
some of the piibli.shed reports on hypnotic results, were merely in a 
"foggy state." It is likewise conceivable, however, that the subjects 
of the cai'ller studies were in a diflerent type of foggy state which 
prevented their giving clear and accurate testimony as to die oscilla¬ 
tions of atteiuitni wliidi acUially occurred. Ihil altliough tlie experi- 
nicntal studios show die dilliculty of obtaining true cli.ssociation, 
iniuiy cases of the .Straium type (page-I'iJ.l) .serve to warn llie critical 
reiidcr to su.'ii)eiKl jiulgnient. Perhap.s spontaneous life experiences 
can ]iroduce a more clear-cut cleft in iiersonality sli iiclure lluin die 
hypnotic techiii(iucs u.sually produce. A fairly coninnni kind of "double 
con.s'ciou.sncs.H" involving le.ss sharpness of .separation than Stratton's 
case occiir.s when one knows that lie i.s dreaming but continues to take 
die cxpericTite .serioiKsIy, from the point of view of the dream con- 
scioiisne.ss. A close parallel to this appcnr.s occasionally in experiences 
willi di'ugs; altliough ilic world seems utterly strange, the individual 
luiows, in spite of lhi.s, wliaL the reality is. 

In the meaiiLiiTic, if we grant that full-nedgcd dissociation occurs, 
not only of activity but of consclou.siicss, we need defiiiitc cvitlence 
as to whedier we are all di.ssociablc in this sense, and wc need a means 
of finding out whether individual diHereiices in dissociation move 
thi'oiigli a continuum from one cxlrenic to another or wliellicr a gulf 
separates tlie markedly di.ssociablc person from the rc.sL of lus.^ 

Let us see liow far ilic concept of di.ssociuiion will liclji us in rela¬ 
tion to the problem of multiple pcr.sonalily. We siiali borrow freely 
from die hrench .school, for these men were pi*cdominantly "assocla- 

‘ Degrees of (lusaciaLion arc suggcslccl by llic Krclschmcr school (cf. page 59) hut 
the data arc not dear cut, 
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tionisls"' who looked upon association and its counterpart, dissocia¬ 
tion, as primary clues to all problems of personality, They pictured 
associations as mosaic pieces fitted together according to temporal as 
well as spatial design. Associations are made or broken as elements of 
experience are combined in new ways. Each sensory experience, eacli 
motor imjiulsion, each memory may be functionally split off or lost 
to the individual; in amnesia, for example, a memory or a block of 
memories is lost. When a person loses from his awareness some 
of his characteristic feeling.s or attitudes, lus personality is radically 
affected. Mcncc this school believed that the clue to multiple per¬ 
sonality lay ill tlic sundering of the associative linkages that permit 
the integrated expression of all that the individual is. 

NeccUng a name to describe each form of dissociation in this black- 
white pattern, Janet suggested "monoidcism''for the relatively simple 
condition in wliich a single idea dominates the consciousness, all else 
being dissociated. This is exemplified in the case of Irene, After 
montlis of tortured devotion to a dying mother, Irene proceeded, 
immediately after the mother’s funeral, to forget the entire illness and 
death; she shut out tiic idea. At other moments, however, it sprang 
back to reality; she lived again as the mother's filialj;^'V.‘Jioi'tcr, moved 
bade and forth in the imagined sickroom, and ^ -«und and deaf to 
everything that interfered with her task. 

To put this in the simplest pos.sible language, Irene's case is remi¬ 
niscent of the extreme cases of' absent-mindedness in which the 
individual denies doing a complex act that must have required inte¬ 
grated intelligent activity; he looks at the signature he wrote yester¬ 
day and protests to the last ditch against the possibility of his having 
written it. Attitudes and interests are focused in one .ictivity vStream; 
even if they seem to the observer to be all-absorbing, the center of 
self-awareness finds no contact point with the alien stream. Thus a 
Frcncli oflicor, separated from tlic woman lie loved, found himself 
oveipowcrcd, a tliousand miles away, by images from the past, images 
that Janet calls "memories which are too real." As the cleavage 
extends and more and more elements are blocked out, the individual 
loses enough of tlie context of his life to forget his family and his 
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woj'lc; he waiulei’s to new siiri'ounclinjrs and Ijcgins life anew. Janet 
refers to tliese states a.s "fugues.” As the cleavage proceeds, the 
individual loses not only tlie peivCplual and memorial clemeius, but 
some of the lenipcramental elements wliich con.slitute the ever 3 ’diiy 
self, and anew funcLioiml whole i.s c.slabUshed. The personalities may 
be only .slightly difierciit or profoundly anliilietical. In another classic 
case, F61ida lived a life of leinperaincnlal contrast between vivid, 
eager, and gay young woinanliood and the solemnity and despondency 
of a bereaved matron. 

A recent case that illustrates dissociation beautifully and involves 
rather slight perHonality diflTerencc.s l)etwecn the main components 
of tlie individual, is tlic one entitled Persons One and Three. In one 
state the |iaiienL I'einembered only whal Iiad occurred since early 
in 1915; in anotlier stale, only events up to the fait of 19 1 'ls TIic shock 
of a iiiino cxplo.sion In Maiulers was apparently responsible, The 
device by wliich Franz, the therapist, finally sua'ceded in weaving the 
two togetlier was tlie .simple reeducation of associations. Inferring 
from cii’i'iimstance.s lliat die patient had served in Fast Africa, Franz 
vspread out herorc him a map of the area. When tlie patient's eyes 
fell upon town of Voi, his face brightened. 'T had a monkey/’ 

There riuslied^litci^vLilLo hi.s mind an episode in which his pet monkey 
had been chained Loovab from camp and had been killed by a leopard. 
As soon n.s the emotionally distressing epi.sode was recalled, old 
memories came Hooding back like the waters when the dam is broken, 
By associative procedures of this sort, the two memory streams were 
ultimately combined. 


Motivation 

There .'laein.s to be nt^ doubt that "di.s.sodaiion” is a useful label for 
lliosc! proce.Hsc.s. A.s.sociatlons can be broken and a genuine .splitting of 
individual activity occurs. Di.saociatioii, as we have sought to show, 
occiir.s in normal por.sons (page 326); and it can be cxpei’iineiiLally 
induced (page 4‘1'9). But this docs not moan that dissociation com¬ 
pletely clarifies the problem, for we still do not know why dissocia- 
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tlons tak6 the foi*!!! of multiple personality. If it is true that ne^ds— 
motives—arc fundamental in any personal act, this •NViil be true -with a 
vengeance when sometliing occurs in the individual which results in 
two or moi'G personalities in place of one. 

Morton Prince’s “Sally Beauchamp,” a double personality -wild 
became a quadruple personality, clearly demonstrates that the 
cleavage does not involve merely an accidental dropping of bits of 
mosaic, but is rather a question of conflicting drives. Tlic imp Sally 
could not live in the same house with tlie staid Miss Beauchamp. This is 
likewise well brought out in “DCA,” already mentioned. Here a 
morbidly conscientious personality alternated with a free, vivid, and 
alert one, As they functioned, the personalities were mutually exclu¬ 
sive. The constricted personality talked very seriously, the gay one 
casually; the former was full of intense emotion, the latter inter¬ 
ested only in sports and a good time. Whereas the conscientious 
personality Icncw the free one only by inference, the free personality 
was present all the time that the solemn one was present, Imew her 
cVery thought and memory, was amused at her, and treated her like an 
odd stick that it would be convenient to eliinhiate if possible. T. W. 
Mitchell’s studies of such people (page 434*) sugge.st that in all such 
cases of one-way amnesia there is a constricted personality and a 
relaxed personality, The constricted self is in reality narrow and 
constricted in its perceptions and memories and cannot allow itself 
to remember the more casual attitudes. The relaxed self is ready to 
make contact with anything and has no trouble in recognizing the 
activities of the narrow self In odrer words, the case of “BCA” Is a 
prototype for all. 

Subtracting a little of the mystery, we may Say that the case is 
•suggestive of the normal alternation between states of narrow, self¬ 
reproving consciousness in which a person knows rather little of 
himself (because it would be disturbing to know more) and those 
breezier, more casual States in which he remembers the straitened 
self with amusement or scorn. In one slate he can afford to remember; 
in the other he cannot. By this we do not mean that this analogy with 
the normal Oscillation of mOods provides all the necessary clues to the 
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more unusual fluctuations. For one tiling, there appeals to be in all 
these cases a deep dissociation, a capacity Tor cleavage which most of 
U9 lack. Bui perliaps the normal personality is more dissoeiablc than 
■we suspect, and the patliologically dissociated is a bit jilayed up, 
draniiili'/ctl by patient and doctor alike, 

The motivation which provides tlie basis for the di.ssociuLion ia 
still not allogether clear; we must seek the drives that lie behind the 
separation of the two activity streams. The BCA case will continue 
to seiwc \.i.s here. Tiiere liad been a conflict about an cMiioLional—very 
likely, from tlie coiilcxt, a sexual—problcni. She felt that her life 
situation was unbearable; indeed, this attitude was part of a morbidly 
severe system of attitudes. Around this attitude the A jiersonality 
Look shape. The other altitude was relaxed, easygoing, afraid of 
nothing, and around this B was built. It is easy to see why B was ilic 
more incUisivo, the less constricted in awareness, If Mitchell is light 
in saying that in most or all orTy])e I! double personalities there is a 
sober and a carefree ssclf, we should expet'i to liml the cai'efrce, less 
inhibited .self more complete, the one with the broadest field ofeon- 
scioii.sne.ss, Thus in one of Mlihl’s paticiu.s, the imj> "Tookic” calls 
the otlier ])ei’soualiiy, Lizbeth, “lioi'i’id and prim"; "hci' wouklii't 
speak U) tlie'(lowers or anything." 

There i.s of cour.se something suggestive of the lii.sirionic about 
these cases, soinciliing which rcniiiuls us of a pose. But we arc likely 
to forget that all the attitudes inainlained in a social context have a 
histrionic quality. They serve asocialpurpo.se and become crystallized 
as mutually exclusive .swial rolc.s. It is hard for a person in the midst 
of A .shrewd deal to remember his sentimental moods, and it is easy to 
deny them; as acloi’ in one role, he cannot admit the poSvSibility of 
auolhei' I'ole. As when Peter denied Llial lie was of Jesus's company, 
the accusation that one lias another selfhood create,? stormy protest. 
Nor is there anything about the histrionic cliaracler of the double 
pci'sonality that cannot be examined experhnoiually l)y the careful 
student of li^pnosis. Not only names but a cluster of attitudes can be 
sliuiued in and out. 

Looking still more closely, wc may well wonder just what the 
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conception of a pose means in these instances, The hypnotized person 
is told to become a dog, and he growls appropriately. Does he "really 
believe" himself to be a dog? He behaves, rather, like "man acting 
dog," The two-year-old plays dog, arguing volubly with his play^ 
mates that he really isn't Roger, he’s a dog. Apparently solf-aware- 
ncs.s is labile; one can combine some phases of the ordinary self 
with some imagined phases of other selves, and the imaginative 
processes may be rich or meager, true to reality or utterly fantastic. 
It is likely that every kind of histrionics Is present in the double 
personality. Yet, for all tliat, the reality of the dualism in the self 
must be admitted. The term "pose" is likely to assign to the associa¬ 
tive systems a quality of voliintai'y control which tlicy partially or 
altogether lack. In full-fledged hypnotic dissociation the futility of 
"will power” is evident; the same thing appears in tlie well-organized 
patterns of double personality, for it isnot the will that settles wliether 
or when a personality change will occur. We are dealing with an 
attitude shift wliicli, like most other attitude shifts, follows upon a com¬ 
plex constellation of factors; it is likely to be as ^'idden as the case 
of sudden insight discussed on pages l-SS ff. P 

Actually the main dynamics in most cases of double and multiple 
personality seems to be an exaggeration of a conflict situation which 
is imcscnt in nearly all of us, namely, a conflict between a conforming 
and a guilty non-conforming trend. While the increasing complexity 
of our culture offers increasing opportunities, it also imposes increas¬ 
ing constraints. A person has to learn very early in life to stay "in the 
groove"—indeed, in many grooves. Cribs, playpens, play fences, and 
the like surround the child with bamers from his earliest months. 
Later he has to ride the trike and then the bike, then drive the car, 
within very narrow limits. Although there are increasing varieties 
of vocational possibilities, it is doubtful whether an equal range is 
permitted in personality development. The demand to be "well 
adjusted" presses on the child from his nunscry years through elc- 
mentai'y scliool, college, and vocational life. Being teinperainental or 
eccentric may cost a person his job, hLs status, his place in the group, 
Some individuals can absorb these pressures to keep feelings and 
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beliftviov witliiii liniUa more easily tlimi others. Some try to conform 
to the expected pattern, but only Kiicceod in building up a shell of 
surface conformity under wliicli seethes a fiery or passionate or adven¬ 
turous pei'sonality, afs the case may be. It is jioteworlliy in lliis con¬ 
nection that in most of the cases of multiple pcrsimaliiy that have been 
most carefully studied, the split whicli divides the overi’cstricted from 
the free mid sj)ontaue()US personality of tlie jiiitlciU lias been found to 
come at just diis point, I.x.“ss extreme degrees are famUiar to many 
school and college teachers, whose chief concei'n may he to free the 
individual for more complete fulfillmeiU or to help him "find liim- 
self" or realize liis "full iKilentialilies." 

luTncjiiA'i (OH OF THE Aksociationirt ANJ) riiE 
MoTlVATIONAt. AlM'HOAOltliS 

Wc sccni, then, to have evidence for both ibo associalionist vie^v 
and llie conniciing-motive view of the cleavage j>rocess, and hence 
\vu may wish to dnd out wheth^T both prind)>les are evei* uj)eraLivo 
in n single case, iful to malte dear their iiUcrrelations. Several such 
cases have been reiiorled, one of the most sniisl’aciory, because so 
Intimately ponruyed, being an anonyinoiLs autobiogi'apbical study 
entitled / Ja)sI My Mstmry, A professional man, broken by iineinploy- 
ment during tlie depression, disnppenrs in a railway station as he goes 
to buy some tobacco, After three days lie awakens, like the subject of 
Keats' jKicin, on a "lone liUlsiclc,” haggard, hungry, and confused. 
From a newspapcj* fragment borne by the wind he makes some deduc¬ 
tions as to what has liajipcned. Walking to the rifle range nearby, he 
manages to make contact with a friendly sergeant, who I’ecogniKCs 
some of the names which liavc come back from the patient's hoy^ 
hood. Thu man’s family ks readied and he i,s taken home. The jihysician 
wlu) .studied die ca.se u.sed the associiilivc weaving ledinic[uc, a,s did 
k’ninz, but both he and the aullior make clear that moUonal coH’^ 
flici is the ccnlnd factor, 

It thus ajipears that the association and conflict principles can be 
integrated. We ought, however, to ask whether there i.s really any 
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duality in tlic dynamics, whcllier association and inotive are really 
mutually exclusive principles. We have already tried to show (page 
398) that associations are not beads arranged on a string, or pieces 
in a mosaic, All associations arc dynamic; all elements arc functionally 
bound through tension systems to other elements. Sensory bits do 
not adhere, nor do motor bits coalesce. The action patterns with which 
they arc bound come into dynamic facilitating or inhibiting relations. 
There is indeed perfect unity between the modern associationist view 
and the dynamic view, If we look more closely at the dramatic inci¬ 
dent of the pet monkey cited by Franz, we see that the network which 
made possible the reestablishment of unity was a dynamic network, 
the elements thatrcpi’csentccl the deep needs of tlie patient being most 
active. All the elements are synergic (page 202 ) or in conflict (page 
198) with other elements, and the momentum of their movement is 
the system of values which express the underlying drives. Unity or 
conflict of values is the clue to the unity or disunity of the person, 

The documentation of this tlie-sis may be sought in tlie case liistory 
of Doi’is Fischer as rcpoitccl by W. F. Pidnce. The most fully i-cported 
case iu all the literature of multiple personality, it embodies all the 
principles already described, and more in addition. As a cliild of three, 
Doris had been hurled to the floor by a drnnlton fatlier; thereafter 
she had had a sober self and a carefree self id a Type II relation, The 
sober sclfj "Doi'is,” hiiew only her own thoughts and ineinoiies, but 
from what she saw when she came back into consciousness, and 
other evidence, she found out about her co-self. "Margaret," the 
carefree one, was a veritable imp wlio despised her dutiful alter; 
she laid traps for Doris to fall into, and clawed her skin if she played 
thoughtlessly with Margaret's dolls or other property so that Doris 
would learn a lesson, Doris studied her lessohs faithfully; but when 
Margaret was in command, she refused to be bothered with most 
school work. Sometimes she would make hei‘ psychological exit in 
the classroom just in time for poor Doris to be reprimanded for 
Margaret's misdemeanors. 

When Doris was sixteen, her mother, to whom she was utterly 
devoted, suddenly died, and in Doris' state of shock there appeared a 
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now self, latei' cqllcd "Sick Doris.” Sick Doris wa.s ii narrow, soulless, 
wooden crcatuj’c witli no iinaKination; she w.is cMitircly willing to be 
a drudge and showed extreme comiielence in the vole. The struc¬ 



tural relation.^ of the tlireo arc .suggested in the accompanying figure. 
Sick Doris was the least inclusive, knowing only her own slates, 
wliercas Doris was fully ac(|Uiiin(eU with both her own suuc and that 
of Sick Doris. 

Ih'ince ojic day undertook a iiypnnllc procedure, wliich he iinder- 
slood imj^erfi'Cily, in an GlforL to weaken and drive out tlie Lcndencics 
interfering with Doris' normal unity. After lie had hypnotized her, he 
said "I am going to lake away your power." Tlic elVecL was directly 
evident in the weakening of lier ptilsc; she turned blue. Suddenly 
lier lips opened and a voice declared emphatically "You must get her 
out of tills, Walk herl Walk licrl” lly walking licr back and forth 
Prince managed to I'esLore lier cii’ciilation, but lie did not try hypnosis 
again. 



Thereafter, wlienevcr necessary during therapy, this resolute self 
wliicli had directed Prince what to do—the "sound sense” of tlie 
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organism, we might say—came back; following her advice was an aid 
in the treatment, This fourth entity was called "Sleeping Margaret" 
because the eyes were closed when she spoke; she was more exten¬ 
sive than any of the others* as the accompanying figure shows, 

The therapy emphasized tlie consistent shortening, week by 
week, of the amount of time allowed to Margaret and Sick Doris— 
they were badgered and pushed if they overstayed their time—and 
extending the amount of time allowed Doris until she was present 
constantly. After three years of patient work, restoration was effected. 
The Sick Doris memories were assimilated in those of the real Doris; 
those of Margaret were not, for when Margaret was driven out her 
memories "went" with her. The Sleeping Margaret personality was 
not driven out, and was thereafter available for conversation during 
Doris' sleep; Sleeping Margaret gave a clear retrospective account of 
her case to a number of psychologists who were invited to talk with 
her. 

We should be tempted to call the case "weird" were it not for two 
considerations-, first, that the "histrionics," as we have called them, 
though extreme in Lliis case, arc different only in their elaboration, 
];ot in their quality, from those present in other cases, sud^ as DCA 
and Miss Beauchamp; second, that in times of grave threat to the 
organism, the soundest sense of which Doris was capable—we have 
sugge.itcd tliat this is what the Sleeping Margaret i^ersonality repre¬ 
sents—was marshaled and focused. Wc have already noted that the 
most inclusive personality is the one most likely to have the best 
potentialities for mental health. None of this ijiiplies that we under¬ 
stand this case or any other case of double or multiple personality; 
however, as u.sual, wc mustcairy forward as far as possible the princi¬ 
ples wlilcli have stood extensive testing. 

Most of the facts in Doris’ striking case, as in all the others wc 
liave described, seem to fit in witii a point of view that is congenial to 
most sludenls of personality, one which demands a search for all th(? 
unity that can be found underneath the apparent multiplicity, In such 
cases it is as if the unified plan for living, which most of ua strive to 
maintain, has become demoralized and been replaced by a series of 
blind stabs into the unlmown; genuine conflict of purpose leads to 
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Rcnuino (’onllict in the uulivitUial'.s piftureH of liiniself, mul the 
exigencies of the situation le.ul tu the uniMinscioiis .setting-u]^ of cou- 
poses. Sucii poses may l)e acccplLal, believed in by llio indi¬ 
vidual, in ibe same degree -if not indeed in greater degree—^that 
iiclors imimncd in Ihvir ln\rfs "lielicve” they ai'c actually tlie cluiracteis 
tliey portray, 'i'o .say that beneath all tills there i.s complete and genu¬ 
ine unity doe.s not mean inueh, for such unity i.s potential rather than 
actual. It doe.s, however, inean a great deal to say that the poses, the 
various "looking-gla.s.s selvc's,” ai'ci at fir.st experimental, tentative 
eH'ort.s at iulju.stinent and that in one’.s sober sense one does, at a very 
deep level, luiow lliat they are pose.s. 

So far, so good, IJiifortuniUclY, however, llii.s way of thinlung, 
which we .slioiild all Idee to acceju as final, doe.s not cover all of the 
patiently de.serihcd fiict.s in Dori.s' case. {Specifically, it fails to answer 
the (pie-stioii about the naliu'c of tlic Margaret pei'.siinality which, 
when "driven out" during tlie jjrocesses of syiuliesi.s and tlierapy, left 
no liaggage of nieniories or attitudes and .sliowed no sign.s whatever 
of fusing with ilic le.st. Hut certain later phenomena, not part of tho 
oi'iginal .'Htuily, do appear to scpiare with ihi.s broad interpretation, 
The rrince.s luul adojiled Dori.s and, after Mrs. I’riiice’.s death in 
Ipt!.'), the girl hecaiiic the center of her ftister-fatlier's life. It was ho 
wild made lier well, he who .siipporlod lier and gave nieaiiing to her 
life. I'ollowing his death in IJl.'M' there was a sudden and painful dis- 
inlegration, involving vi\id auloniati.sin.s purporting to come from 
malignaiiL spirius, Ivlwood Worcester, wlio luul known Prince and 
hi.s work intimately, knew tliat tlierapy for l^ori.s lay in making eon- 
tiiet with Sleejiing Margaret; once ihi.s wa.s done, slie gave liim iherii- 
peiitie cluc.s ^Yllich led iMiiidly to rc.storation. It would appear, then, 
that we are dealing with lifelong dis.socialive tendencies which were 
piitcheil up but not comjiletely removetl by die earlier therapy, and 
dial various uncon.scious purpose.s were .served by tlio.se di.s.socialive 
plieiioinena, 'Phe more inalignaiu expressions may he poses and may 
he made hucihgibic if tlie fail force of die caLa.strophc in 1034' ia 
cnvi.sagcd; the licaling pre.scncc of tSlecping Margaret may constitute 
stabilization on tlie .same basis on wbicli Prince had built solidly 
twenty years earlier. 


L 1 
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Rarities of this type, as was noted earlier, are made less incredible 
by the discovery of transition states, dissociations less marked and 
more temporary, whidr display, in a manner not so different from our 
own brown studies and minor automatisms, the disposition toward 
psycliic cleavage winch we all possess. Especially instructive liere are 
Miihl's studies of incipient multiple personality revealed in automatic 
writing and developing through the expression of malignant entities 
into a hornet’s nest of moral contradictions (page 437), Miihl 
emphasized the conception of unwitting, hidden motivation; what is 
repugnant to one personality may lie at the very core of another, Her 
studies provide a gateway to the psychoanalytic conceptipi> of 
multiple personality. 

Here we must pause, contenting ourselves with emphasizing the 
relative unity of the deep-level self, and making rather free use of the 
concept of unconscious histrionic power, of whicli tlie normal person 
has plenty when the self-conscioiisncss of daily living is abrogated, U 
would appear tliat the dissociations of most multiple personalities can 
be dispelled when appropriate motivation for renewed unity Is 
supplied, and tliat the major clue to most of the phenomena is given 
by a study of tiie impulsions whicli make the dissociable person need a 
system of selves rather than a single responsible self. 

There still remains, however, the evidence (there is a great deal of 
it) from Rowland, Wells, Urenman, the Ericksons, Harriman, and 
others that dissociation of a deeper type exists; organized purposive 
behavior may be carried out unknown to the usual conscious self, 
There is a tradition in psychology that tlio hypnotized individual 
will do nothing alien to bis pcj’sonality; but Rowland, Wells, and 
Brenman have taken the bull by tlie honis and liavc led normal, stable 
people to do immoral and criminal acts. Such studies offer ocular 
demonstration tliat wo can no longer say so confidently that the hypno¬ 
tized person "does nothing contrary to his deeper self.” We therefore 
have to recognize that dissociation may at times produce action pat¬ 
terns which arc genuinely and fimdainoulally outside of the major 
system familial- to tho personality. 

In the light of such evidence, the Margaret personality and some of 
the phenomena of full-fledged somnambulism suggest that an incuba- 
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fion process lias developed ihe germ of dissociation into a full-nedgcd, 
iiidepcndenL entity, a foreign body williin the psyclilc structure, sc 
that acts ai’G eoniniitted wlih;)i not only are inconvenient in terms ol' 
tile pose of the moment and of all the other characteristic poses of the 
pei'son, but are basically and fundainentally cxiiressi vc of a personality 
system distinct from that of the normal personality. 

Indeed, if we treat the evidence lioncstly, we shall have to take one 
final and very dillicult step, one that is repugnant to our deeply 
ingi*aiiied jihilosophy of the person. We shall have to iidiiiit that two 
or more ego.s, two or more .self-aware auionoiiKHis iiidividualitie.s, 
each nut only lii.storically hut fuiulaineiitally lio.stile to the other, may 
in certain rare ca.se.sexist within the same living organism, ciLher in 
alternation or concurroiiLly. Tlic Margaret personality cannot, even 
with autistic cUbrt, be made to fu.se .stercoscopically with llic Doris 
per.sonality; and when Margaret is beaten, she retreats in full order, 
leaving no booty foi' Dori.s. 

Physiologically and p.sychologically, iliere thus ajipcar—very 
rarely—to he genuine rifts in tlieorganicslruclurc—vertical rifts, so to 
speak, which jicrmit iiulejiendeni organized uciiviiies to proceed with¬ 
out intcicoimnuniciUlon. Philosopirically this i.s agood deal to stomach, 
but ajipareiuly it is a fact. \Vc may make llic best of the Mitchell 
hyiiothesis (iiagc Ifil-) and with it push on almost to the goal of 
complete exjiluiation; however, wc must concede llic existence of 
dissociation, botli of funclional uiiils of liigli complexity, and even 
of the iiieclianisms of self-awareness. 

We gladly agree, of course, that these latter phenomena are 
''abnormal," a point that is not so very far removed from Kurt Gold¬ 
stein's admission that, despite tlic unity of the organism, certain 
l)rocessc.s may at times be "isolated,” functionally independent of 
the normal iiiLegraling pi'oce.ssc.s. In di.seii.scs of the brain or even 
during neurotic strain, juirls may be wrenched IVee of the main sys¬ 
tem, and (he resulting abnormaliiies of conduct may give us clues as 
to die ba.sic Integrity which norinnlly obtains. To grant thi.s mucli 
would not be out of harmony with the recognition, following Piaget, 
that real functional unity at the symbolic or ego level is achieved only 
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slowly in individual growth. In a certain sense these phenomenaj 
abnormal though they are in the adult, are like tlie manifestations of 
multiple egos in the little child who literally has not yet determined 
who he is to be. In a broad sense dicy arc like the regressions of 
psychoanalysis. In certain rare cases they constitute the most feasible 
device by which the frustrated adult organism can resort to the cleav-' 
ages that characterize Qie second stage of perceptual development. 
The depersonalization described by die psychoanalyst and the loss of 
selfliood which occurs in inanj' cases of melancholia are similar 
instances of the breakdown of the integrative mechanisms. There is a 
collapse of behavior at the thiixl pGrocptual stage, in which the indi¬ 
vidual normally sees himself as a unit, and a temporary or permanent 
reinstatement of genuine, mutually exclusive pictures of the self.- 
Such a fissure in the organic makc-iip can occur only when to consti¬ 
tutional dissociability there arc added two or more warring impulses, 
so that a weak sense of unity gives way to two or more ego systems 
organized around different needs Rarely indeed is tliis construction 
of forces found. Most cases of multiple personality appear essentially 
to represent the organism's efforts to live, at different times, in terms 
of different systems of values. 
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KliWTON a.s a .siiuill l)()y had hugun U) be enamored of ihe rcljUion- 
sljip.s’ of (he pliyhical iwrld. He imj)r(>vi.'*ed liale experiiiienl.s’ .such as 
jumping first with the wiml, liieii agaiiwi it, iind coinpuLlng the 
velocity oflii.s jumjxs. Tliis interest in “iiatiij'al ji)iiloi()ph 3 '" pursued 
liim lliniugh .school and university. While at home during the great 
plague that siiiicli during his lirsl Imii iit Oxford, he kid down, on 
deductive groiiiul.s, the three priiici])le.s which wc kiiow as the la\v.s of 
motion. Al tlie age of iweiiiy-lonr, it occurred to ])ijn wliile lie was 
gi’iiufing kii.seh one day, to prepare a prism that would separate 
while ligliL i]Uo its ,s))eciral foinponenl.s. He attacked llie i])tcgral 
culculu.s liefoi'e he was thirty, and completed It within two years. 

by die lime he was (iveyear.s old, jMti/arlliad a.s.similaled the sii'iic- 
lure of miisic. and was writing compo.siiious lliiiL ai'c .still used ii; 
jiiaiu) in.siruciion; at .seventeen he was the comjio.ser of immortal hiir- 
iiionie.s, Whence coine.s .such achievement even before a man i.s grown? 


SnN.sn iVKNKss 

On the ba.si.s of .such ca.se.s, the fir.st great pha.se in the evolution of 
the creator ajipear.s to be exlrcine smilivmss to a .sjiecilic form of 
experience, u.sually .seasory; it i.s e.specially likely to involve .siglit, 
sound, or the muscle sen.se, ll einbodic.s delight in these experiences, 
a need foi' more of them, a curiosity into their relalionshlp.s (page 2*10); 
in other woi'd.s, we are dealing with .seiwory and activity drives (page 
It.')). Such a pei’son dwells more and more upon the.seexperiences, 
expo.ses luin.self to them, and a.s far as po.s.sihle controls tliein.so that at 
will lie can liave wliiit he wants, lie iric.s tliem in combination and 
selecl.s the mo.st dcligluful combinaium; creation tlms (lows oiu of die 
original need for a forin of experience. 
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Soinetiiiles it is not the sensory properties as such, but some per¬ 
sisting or ]'ecurring relation between them that intrigues liini—a sym- 
inetiy, a contrast, an oi’dci'ecl apjjeardncc and disappearance of one or 
moi’e aspects of a whole. Tliese rclatlotial exiiericnces may at times 
prove also to have a sensory basis; symmetry, for example, may be a 
form of kincsthesis, In any event, they arc important in their own 
right; e.g., the order oi* relations of tones maybe far more compelling 
than any single lone quality. Sometimes the response to the sensory 
and relational experience is engulfed In a need for a still more complex 
ordering of vsuch experiences into perceptual and imaginative wholes, 
so that the individual becomes involved in the pursuit of hidden rela-i 
tions, as in eXi^loratlon or scientific activity. The dcliglitin the process 
juay increase in intensity and ramify In every direction until a full-- 
blown passion is aroused, and, as we saw In Chapter 10 (page 240), 
this may siphon into the affect from other systems. 

There Is then at the beginning a controlling drive and n resulting 
inveterate habit. It is true that necessity is the mother of invention, 
but the necessity is as much the creative thinker's own need of experi¬ 
ence as it is the colnmunity's need for more goods, Among mosb 
human groups, there Is far more invention in the form of folk music, 
epic poetry, religious philosophy, embroidery, and decorative wood- 
cawing tlian in the form of tools to serve economic needs. The need 
for devices to keep the wolf and the plague from the door is tremen¬ 
dous, and tlm need for better weapons for war and the chase is usually 
great. But in most societies these sUIlKs generally remain at a level 
that is "just good enough," whereas creative energies go into the 
arts. The Russian muzhiks of tlie fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
needed so many things that humanitarians wept on their behalf; they 
went blindly through their supposedly sheep-like existence, but they 
created throiigii the centuries such Folk dances and folksongs as have 
.seldom been seen or heard upon the earth. "We know from watching 
children in pl'ogrossivc schools that the desire to create must be almost 
universal, add that almost everyone has some measure of origiimlity 
wliich s terns from his fresh perception of life and experience, and from 
the Uniqueness of his oWn fantasy when he is free to share it. Fan-- 
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tasy ideas arc as iiiiich a fnnctioii of a licalthy, actiN’c mental life as 
motor aclnevemciits and skills arc of healthy muscles. Just as postures, 
gaits, and gestures may become .stereotyped and rigid a.s a re.sult of 
repression, anxiety, or overconforinily, .so thinlcing may becoino 
stereotyped, banal, or rigid because of overconfoi’niity to conventional 
pressure.s, Tlie jioLcntial crealivene.s.s in any grouji is far greiiLer than 
wliat i.H actually realised, especially in tlic.se day.s of narrovv standards 
regarding wlint i.s correct or in good ta.slc or “well adjusted,’’ regard- 
le.ss of wliether thinlcing or belwvior i.s concerned, 

Tlierc is clanger here in isolating the individual from his fcllo\v.s, 
for seiKsilivencs.s ari,se.s and is mir.sed in a .social context. We have long 
paid tril)iite to die enduring contributions of ilie geniu.s, but only 
recently liavc wc i ealized clearly the e(|ual importance of the creative- 
ne.ss of whole puople.s, whether expressed in the arts of primitive 
cultLire.s, in folli music, in l))e j*ich nni.sical trnditioji.s of Gej-many and 
Italy, or in the lUorary jirodii(’.livene.s.s of a group such as Lite romantic 
poets. Wc shall need to try to underslnml both the forces underlying 
the highly focused creative activity of a genius who blazes new trails 
for other creators to follow, and the forces underlying the culture- 
wide ci'cativiLy which \m chai-acicrizcd some peoples for long periods. 
Scn.sitivity varie.s from one individual to another, but it may also be 
stimulated or rcprc.s.sed culturally. It must be ihi.s cultural foster¬ 
ing of iliLs quality in certain areas whicli account.s for die fact that in 
the Hebrew culture sen.silivc people produced great litei'aLiire, while 
iicro.'i.s llic water in Greece great .sculpture as well as literature was 
being created, and in Egypt the creative works iu .stone outshone 
tliose in words. Society gives appreciation, .stalius, and a role to the 
jiotcntially creative individual; or it may fail to give tliejii, in which 
ca.se potential creativeness withers at the root. One culture group may 
expect almost cvciyoiic to be able to sing or play an iirsLruiiient, 
wliorea.s anolher group warji.9 the jmung away fi'oni .such Gccenli’icilies; 
“Don't go in for art unlc.s.s you really think you can be a great artist.*’ 
■Witliin one culture die creator finds a ready-made audience, with 
patronage, and even with “schools" or group.s of fellow creators; 
anolher lets him fend for himself in an attic. Where there is a genera¬ 
tion of creators, as with English poets, German musicians, and Ameri- 
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can novelists after tlte First World War, there is mutual stimulation 
and relca.se through understanding. Not only the culture's art values 
but its deeper exj^crienccs provide or withhold nouriLslmient for art A 
cultural soil rich in experience of love, hate, suffering, triumph, offers 
nourishment whether for Hebrew psalmists or Negro folk singers. 
Freedom to live and feel may also he involved; repetitious factory 
work may not be so conducive to creative work as the rich sensory 
and muscle' exj^eriences of farm life. 

Not only the simpler qualities of the senses and of their relations, 
but those complex personal wholes that the child confronts in the 
form of parents, brothers, sisters, and friends are objects of delight 
and curiosity, The passion to immerse oneself m personal relation¬ 
ships may be the mainspring of genius, just as is the passion for 
impersonal things. The embryo dramatist or novelist may live in a 
world of simple manipulation of personal relations until, like colors 
and tones, they realize for him more and more complex and satisfy¬ 
ing wliolcs, Similarly, die delight of watching the panorama of 
personal life may fuse with the delight of achieving power over people 
and of receiving recognition or applause from diem, until one becomes 
a miniature statesman in his neighborhood or boy’s club or fraternity, 
and goes on to a diplomatic or parliamentary career, If this delight in 
ordering human relations is combhied with the chess player's deliglit 
in a complex balance of forces to achieve victory, a military career 
may be the most complete fulfillment; if power and ])rcstige needs are 
overwhelming, the individual may become an emperor, a dictator, or a 
despot. There is no doubt that early frustrations may accentuate these 
drives, as Adler has said; but there is likewise no doubt that the drives 
are present before they are frustrated. It is for those in whom the 
drives are strong that the frustrations are important, and such people 
may move forward to their goal without being greatly frustrated, so 
that success feeds upon initial success as well as upon initial failure. 
Creativeness begins with impressions, sensitivities, wants, energies. 
Blockage of one's life demands may engender the struggle to con¬ 
trive an unusual way out, but it can scarcely be put down as a uni¬ 
versal clue to creative achievement. 
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OllGANIZINfi Tin; Matehials 

So far we have considered only the drives, not Llie means to the 
realization of genius. Hmnan needs may be so intense as to bring nn 
agony of lumger for experience witliout leading to anything espe¬ 
cially new or creative (as in Uichard JedVies' struggle to tell about hia 
passion for the world of nature) or even to skill sullicient foi* the copy¬ 
ing of existing works of art. One may, like Sidney Lauicr, swoon at 
the beauty of the music of the violin but see or hear nothing articulate 
cnoiigJi to rccoj’d. For every Wordsworth who can ])iit into words the 
outline ami feeling of experience there are thousands who loolt into 
nalure, into the gtu'ge of die Yosemite and tlie blue of Crater Luke, 
and are able only to say that it islicautiful and that they will love It 
forever. Even if wc arc not dealing with a lack of richness in the 
complex (jf (iiduced feelings, we cncoiinler limitations of associative 
rk'hnes's and organizing sldll. 

In other words, there must be a fxilteni of creative skills, a pat- 
toi'n wliich, if ilic needs are strong enough, may be gained by pci“- 
sislcnl jiructice. Tlio.se able to di.scovcr relations between scn.sory 
experiences must also he able to manipulate them so as to vcslrucUirc 
their relalion.s, to complicate them, and to improvise new ones. 
Men.sith’cncs.s and skill often coexist; those who sec moat dcejily into 
the various aiders of experience or systems of natural relations are 
likely, in llie long run, to be capable of llic ricliest creation; but tlici'e 
is no certainty thiiL this will be the case. Tlicre is no guarantee that 
scnsilivcncas will be attended by this skill, but it is certain that both 
must ))c present if llic work is to reach the level commonly accepted 
as lliat of genius. Since skill of this sort is doubtless dependent on 
general intelligence and on various special abilitios, wc shall content 
ourselves with the banal Hlalcmenl that nn intellectual feature must be 
added to the allective fncior. bor some 13 'pes of creative labor a third 
gi'(Hi[) of capacities is needed, iifimcly, motor .skills, Hut the poet mid 
tlic novelist, tlic economist and the sialcflinan, the mathematician and 
tlie ])hilosophcr can acliieve the pinnacle of genius with no motor 
skill. 
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We h 0 .ve, then, set up the following hypothesis; At least three 
major, and largely independent, factors contribute tP geniMS, one 
affective, one intellectual, one motor; and all genius involves the 
integration of the first two, but that some forms of it can dispense 
with the third. This is only a hypothesis that is suggested by bio- 
graphidal materials; much moj-e complete data are needed. Some evi¬ 
dence that assists in its verification or refutation is at hand in Duhler's 
and Cox's studies of the childhood abilities of men and women who 
were destined later to outstanding distinction. Cox found that evi¬ 
dence of intellectual precocity, based on the school record and other 
early attainments, is closely linked with adult achievement in mathe-i 
matics, pliilosophy, and science, less closely with acliievement in the 
fine arts and music, and not at all closely with military prowess. 
What we have called the intellectual factor appears with a high 
"saturation" in some fields, with slight "saturation" in others. Her 
study of the interrelations of outstanding abilities led Cox to con¬ 
clude that vsuccesa in one intellectual sphere i-s substantially correlated 
with flUCCQ.ss in others, and that suaess in one esthetic field is cor¬ 
related with success in other esthetic fiolds, the degree of correlation, 
depending on the relatedness of the fields. 

Cox's studies ajipeav to support the hypothesis that the creative 
worker in esthetic fields must make good use both of esthetic .sensi-’ 
tiveness and of intellectual endowment. The genius may at limes 
feel no more intensely than do other people, bgt lie must analyze, 
fractionate tlie cognitive situation more finely, in other words, he 
tends to be more subtle in his analytic response to the affective situa¬ 
tion. It might also be suggested, though it cannot be proved, that 
intellectual powers directly enricli the sensory satisfactions. But even 
if the principle is sound, it would hardly suffice to lift an insensitive 
person into the category of the creative. 

Tliese data arc based on such an extreme group of subjects dial 
no general statement regarding tlie interrelations of intellectual, 
affective, and motor gifts can be attempted. In general, a person 
would have to be highly endowed with both intellectual and affective 
gifts to be included in a roster of geniuses, and the fact that these gifts 
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appear togcthci’ in Cox’s data docs not prove tluit they arc cori'elated 
in the population as a wliole. 


CoN.sril U'l lt>N ANIJ KNVillONNEKNT 

Tiiei'C arc rather strong a priori rciusons for l)elie\’ing that the 
sensory ami activity drives, as well as the glandular and [lutonomic 
iiiakc-up, arc dependent in some degree upon constitutional factors 
(page 57), but dial these dispo.siti(Nis depend not on single genes 
but on complex multi-gene dclerininalion. This is apparently also 
true of ilie intellectual factors ilial enter into creative work, If unlinked 
genetically,' the two gifts in high concentration would rarely coincide 
in a given individual Moreover, it is unlikely that all the genes 
rclated to such gifts would be dominant (cf. page fn), It oiiglu, there¬ 
fore, to follow (hat only rarely does a genius wlio is married to a 
person of ordinaiy cndowinenis transmit all iIjc nece.ssnj'y cf>mponent.s 
of the Lwo necessary systems to a child. This kind of "hcrcdilary 
genius" should he exemplified Ijy the merest Ijandful of cases through 
all liuman liistory. If, in addiiion to these consideiMlioivs, we remem¬ 
ber the huge role of tlie environment in cultivating the spark of genius, 
the peculiarly favorable soil in which alone it lias a cliancc to Iloiirish, 
we might ex[)ecL this rare combination of genes to bo realixed in adult 
genius in hardly a single InsUuice. Tlie Bach family has been cited as 
the be.sL example of true hereditary genius. Tins is, of course, per- 
inis.sible if \vc include as geniuses such sound and competent musicians 
as the .son and the grandson; liowcvcr, only Johann Sebastian is 
coiiiinoiily recognized as a "genius’’ in the accepted sense, The ques¬ 
tion is lluis entirely one of definition. If we limit tlie term to creative 
mind.s of the fir-sL order, it would be more honest to say that 
there are no ca.ses in all our history. Hut a brilliant and ci'cative 
mind is iiuicii more likely to appear in the family of a genius than 
el.scwiicrc, and eiiorinou.sly more likely if both pavciUs are highly 

' Lviikn^c ifl ilic fissociniioii of lwo gciica in live stinric clironinaoiiic, Wc know^ exceed¬ 
ingly Uulc abuiii ibc linkiigc of iuimiin Bcncii, cxccpl in ihc case of scx-linkcd trnlu, i.c., 
tUosc in wliicli the acx-dctci mining cluomoaoinc carries other idciuifinblc genes. Cf. 
nurksj p. 50. 
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gifLed. The case is analogous to familial traits exhibited in stature 
and body formj but it is mucli more complex. Barring gross pathology 
01 ' deformity', the seven-footer is more likely to occur in tlie family of 
giants than in tlie family of mere six-footers. Even so, with cvery- 
tliing in liis favor and witli a diet and regimen pushing growth to the 
unnost, there arc not lilcely, even in the giant family (say six-foot- 
four), to be any seven-footers; there will, however, be more six- 
footers in such families than in ordinary families. If one sets such a 
standard for genius as is set for giants, there will in all history be 
few if any cases of hereditary genius, but there will be far more 
near-geniiises than chance expectation would allow. The exceptional 
mind and the exceptional creative gift appear in families containing 
other minds that are aldn to them; but since they have been chosen as 
the greatest deviations, we must be content to find approximations 
rather than duplicates as wc scan their kindred for resemblances, If 
the bars arc let down enough to allow, let us say, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams or James Mill and John Stuart Mill to pass, the 
examples of hereditary genius will be plentiful. 

A reinforcing factor of enormous weight is parental example, direc¬ 
tion, encoLiragemcnt, or coercion. The parent provides the atmos¬ 
phere, the objects to be attended to, the fields with their anchorage 
points, the experience of watching the work in art or science when 
it is in the making, and the chance to participate early in the creative 
process. Tins jnay captivate the first-born son's imagination more 
than that of tlic others because of the greater tijne and interest, the 
greater enthusiasm and freedom on the jxirt of the fatlier; similarly, 
after the mother has for some years borne no more children, the last- 
born may be closer to her and to the father, and both economically 
and emotionally more richly endowed with tliose advantages or 
personal treasures than are the intervening children, This may well be 
the interpretation of Havelock Ellis’ data, which indicate that eminent 
men in Great Britain tend to be tlic eldest or the youngest child in 
proportions surpassing their fair share among all the children con¬ 
sidered. 

The effect of special training upon the work of the genius requires 
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closer attention. We liavc seen that the gcMiluii not only dwells in 
but inunipiilnteB tlie material which he loves, both .stumbling upon 
aJid—a.s hi.s .skill incrca.ses—foreseeing the produot.s of hi.s act.s. As in 
all other .skills, there i.s liugc lran.sfer. The compo.ser of gavottes or 
Lii'cler (piicldy learns to conipcwe more exquisite gavottes, more touch¬ 
ing IJedcr; but lie lia.s alao learned something about coinpo.sition in 
general, sonielhing about tlie broad arcbilccturc of nuusic. It is among 
the compo.ser.s of .sonatas and ^tude.s, not among the btiiklcrs of 
bridge.s, that the creator.s of opera and symphony ari.se, Although the 
long training pj'ocess may depend at first on parental .stimulation, it 
brings the joy of mounting capacilies aild of the con.stant creation and 
fuirillnicnl (ff new wants because an jiutonomoii.s coinpul.sion even¬ 
tually iijipear.s. One inu.sl go on to new forni.s, to the solution of new 
questions put to nature. This is the "creative ina.sLery" to which stu- 
deiils of c.sthetir satislaclion Iiavc paid tribute. 

Illumination 

Up to tins point we have contented onv.sclves with reference to 
skills that proceed gradually from simpler to more complex units. 
Step liy step, tile individual inaltes ready for bigger achievements; he 
rumain.s in control of the lower uniLs as the higiicr integi'ati()n.s are 
painfully adileved. One regularly recurring feature of creative 
thought, liowevei*, is its tendency to get out of hand, its habit of rush¬ 
ing uninvited upon the .scienlisL or inventor la* composer or dramatist 
with a new and unexpected pattern of articulate cxpre.s.sioii. A great 
many Lheinalic jiattel-n.H, a great many higher unlL.s of color and form, 
luiocli .suddenly at liu: doors of the trained mind, no iTiatlei' liow absent- 
minded or how deeply engaged in other niaUer.s it may he. Indeed, 
not content with luiocking at (he door, sucli material may .suddenly 
fall like a laiul.slide into the very center of ilic mind. Many of Blake's 
fine.st Integrations, for cxamjde, Looksimpc as whole.s hurled at him 
l)y forces which .seemed to liim to stniul beyond the liniiUs of his own 
.selfhood. This proces.s of being overwhelmed by accimmlalcd itncoil- 
.scioiis or subliminal material Is the heart and core of genius ns defined 
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by F. W. H. Myers in terms of a rush of material from the subcon¬ 
scious, a "subliminal uprtish/' Such an uprush, the climax of creativity, 
can appear under somewhat more deliberate control, One can never 
tell it just when or how to come, but he can dig deep into or ponder 
through the meshes of a problem and, either in a moment of lieightanecl 
concentration or, more usually, in a relaxed moment after such con¬ 
centration, catch the illumination, the solution of tliQ problem, the 
answer to the scientific question, the appropriate denouement for the 
story. 

The term subliminal, or the empliasis upon unconscious factors in 
the attainment of illumination, may suggest one or the other of two 
quite distinct processes. Exactly the right set, together with a vast 
fund of relevant organised material (only a little of which is con¬ 
scious), may be touched o(f by a slight or even a subliminal cue, so 
that one reacts to many relevant phases of a problem all at once, 
exactly as in the pcrce])tual experience of insight described in Chapter 
14' (pages 39fl ff,). There may be false percepts, misleading insights, 
illuminations that are actually steps toward the darkness. This Is 
rather common in science and invention, but with experience one 
fumblingly learns to discover the earmarks of productive dues. In the 
arts, howevei', the standards by which a true and a false ilUiinination 
are distinguished are more complex and more unstable; and thougli 
many cuoa may be discarded, many tliat anotlier age will reject as tlie 
nodding of Homer are accejjted by the creator himself as genuine, 
Thomas Gray scratched out from his Elegy many lines which lovers 
of Englisli verse today would prefer in place of some that he retained, 

We do not mean to imply tliat illumination comes by accident, for 
nothing in the organism happens accidentally. Wc do, however, 
mean that the tension release is so great that it is impossible for the 
artist to make a completely autonainous judgment of the project 
at the time, Nevertheless, the experienced creator experiences mucli 
that seems to arise outside the focus of voluntary control; as Pater 
made clear when he distinguished between the fine frenzy and the quiet 
eye, he makes his critical judgments witli an apparatus which is not 
identical with that from which the creative impulse came. The same 
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liolcls true, of course, in all creative work, indeed in all skilled worln 
Much of this impulse conics from the unconscious, tliat is, from a realm 
not i/i consciousness at llie inotnent. The more complex, the more 
unstable the creative prncc.ss, the more clillicult is the analysis of this 
unconscious, integrative process and the architectural forms upon 
wliicli it depends, 

Tliere is another sense in which ilUiinination may come from the 
unconscious. IL may arise, full-fledged, from a realm of genuine crea¬ 
tive activity wliicli for the time being runs parallel to and is unknown 
to the priinai’y awareness. Tiie creative act is cari’ieil oiiL not by a 
conscious self working wiili ready'-m.idc unconscious material wliich 
leaps into new consciou.s form, but by an unconsciou.s level of the 
pcrsonaliiy which carries out a sustained creative iictivity unlinown 
at the time to the conscious self. Although .such ca.se.s are rcliitivcly 
rare, tliere is considerable evidence of them in biographical material 
(cf. the dream uuilerials mentioned on pages-i-'iH II'). 

Mudi of the evidence flir siK'h “cocon.sciou.s’* activity, jus Morton 
Prince called it, is likely to he ambiguous, a.s we noted on jiiigG 
The full-lledgcd litei-ary creations wliicli appear in widilen form at a 
consclou.s Ic’V’cl or through automatic wniitig may actually be coming 
into cxi.stence at the very lime of their mnnifeslalions, and not be 
preformed at all. Tlii.s ba.sis for rejection hardly apjilie.s to visual 
schemata. UnHUe a time art, a .space art may throw U)ion the conscious 
screen a .single wliole .so complex llial a .scries of directed creative 
procc.ssc.s, rather than blind funililing, inu.st be pre.suppo.sed. No one 
of tlie.so proco.s.ses, however, has had any opptivLunity to appear until 
tlic end pimsc .suddenly linimlates consciousnes.s; tliey are like the geo¬ 
metric .solution of a problem conceived algebraically. 

AUliougli .such insiuncc.s add .suinething to the suggc.stive evidence, 
already con.sidered, regarding ;i genuine coconsciou.s proce.ss, this is 
not the hasi.s foi' our present interest in them. Their .special impor¬ 
tance for us lic.s in the light they throw on the processe.s of subcon¬ 
scious prepanilion or incubiiiioii. In the case of tlie gciiiu.s, the full 
creative proce.ss, when traced over a period of year.s or decades—the 
accumuhUion of knowledge, skill, ancl higlier units of both knowledge 
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and skill being brought out—occasionally shows the operation of such 
dissociated creative activities. The warming-up processes that bring the 
incubated material near the hatching point can be watched, Thus to 
Thomas S. Jones, author of the Rose Jar and other sonnets, there 
came, in middle life, the gift of automatic wilting. Under high tension 
and with rapt expectation he waited to see what the swiftly moving 
pencil would indite; in an average time of ninety seconds, the Pe¬ 
trarchan Sonnets of the Cross appeared. It will be remembered that in a 
Petrarchan sonnet some consciousness must know what the conclud¬ 
ing lines are to be; but this poet simply waited to sec what the script 
would say. 

The psychology of such creation requires all the direct light wc can 
get, Until recently wc have had to rely on biographical material. Most 
of the material on this problem, however, 1ms three disaclvaiUages! 

(l) It was recorded long after die events occurred; ( 2 ) it was recorded 
before the more careful mclliods of sifting evidence came into vogue; 
( 5 ) it was recorded haphazardly with no prearranged plan or hy- 
potliesis to be verified or refitted. Furthermore, it is almost always 
infected by tlie autistic impulse to add, subtract, or reorganize in 
terms of adoration or, less frequently, cynicism on the jmrt of the 
narrator. 

Two methods have been developed to mimmizc these drawbacks; 
Hutchinson’s interview method and Patrick's experimental method, 
Hutchinson interviewed well-known authors, scientists, and other 
modern celebrities regarding the form of tlieir creativeness. Patrick 
succeeded in getting artists and poets to devote themselves to 
their accustomed creative tasks in response to prepared stimulus 
materials while she herself took notes on the process. Although 
both of these methods have obvious limitations, Hutchinson's 
method appears to reduce the first difficulty and to remove the other 
two completely; it serves also to bring the autistic complications some¬ 
what under control, Patrick''s method completely removes the first two 
difficulties and almost completely scotches the third; moreover, it 
reduces the autistic problem to the dimensions ordinarily present when 
a subject talks about his "desirable traits," and it holds the artist’s 
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coiniiiciUs ill line wiih llic visililc altributi-s of a product that he has 
jnat coinpleled. It is ti'ue that ihc pc'oiile IIuLcliinsoii interviewed may 
not be typical of all ihe varieties of peniiLs, and tliat Patrick did not 
succeed in getting tlie greatest living poets and artists to write and 
paint, lint such objections arc .somewhaL like ihn.se of a sLudenL of 
explosives who would reject the cheiniat's explaiuiLiou of tlie popping 
of a hydrogen Imbble liecaiuse the cheinUL will not .seal lilinself beside 
an atomic homh that is about to explode, These two methods clearly 
reinforce ilie clas.sicid conception of sudden creation or illuiiilnaLion, 
Both investigators pi'cscnt plentiful direct evidence on this point, for 
the sudden emergence of creative wlmle.s runs through tlie work of 
both of titciu. 


POM.SIIINU 

It is templing, in accounts of inspiration, to treat the great event 
as a full slop, the close of a period, and to dwell only hrielly upon the 
need for a liulc jinlisliing up, hamnieriiig out, 'Tiling and (itLing’^ to 
jnake the product coinjiletc and presentable. Tiiis jmlishing ja'nt'cs.i 
iinisl niU, however, be iindervnliied. T’liu dj'innatic ipiiiJity i)f insiglu, 
burn ill an cesla.sy or in an agony of creative inten.sity, often lends the 
artist to forget tliat iho baby must still he broiigliL ui), The toil may be 
ardnmiH, for a great deal 1ms to be changed coinplelelyi indeed, the 
painting or drama may lake a con.stanily clianging form, and there 
may he many further insighl.s along the way. The (luallLy of the genius' 
mind is sliown nearly as much in the capacity for masterful polishing 
as in the gift of sudden illumination. Literary and artistic liislory, and 
the liistory of .science and invention, are strewn witli the wreckage of 
brilliant ideas not carried through. 

This polishing prtices.s i.? also peculiarly inierc.sting in allowing the 
intimate inlcrdepeiulence of iiLluncd possihiliiie.s, die Uterally inter- 
iiidividual or supcr-indis'itlual cliaracler of the creative jn'occss itself. 
V/hai is inconipleU: in one mind may be fullilled in another, In the 
.space arts, wiiere the vision of a paiiulng or slaiue or catiiedral may 
coinc all at once, die finisliing oH'i.s soincLimes left to others who are 
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acquainted with the master's style, 'this was apparently thenilej lor 
cxalnple, in the schbol of BotticelU and in that of Rembrandt, Although 
this is not an accepted practice among musicians) they follow a rather 
similar process hi arranging, rescoring, or orchestrating earlier works, 
It is "correct'' for any competent musician to arrange and rearrange 
the work of his prcdcce.'JsorS, and such compositions aS "Medita¬ 
tions oil a Tlidme by_" permit thematic material to be end¬ 

lessly I’dconstitLited in work which gradually ceases to represent a 
polishing process, becoming instead ft. new Cycle of creation. In the 
verbal arts it is likewise common for one man to take another's plot. 
The Greek dramatists asserted that their works were "tidbits from 
Homer's migliLy feast"; Shakespeare never hesitated to rework the 
dramatic fragments of the iiieclievdl and early Renaissance periods, 
and Eugene O'Neill is in the true dramatic tradition iti reci'eating 
ElecLi’a in a ijineieenth-centiiry setting. Just as in the Individual's life 
histoi'y one good strolte suggests anotlier, so many a fo]‘Ward step in 
the crcaLlve process may be regarded as either a minor embellish¬ 
ment or a stc]] toward fresh illumination. One creative mind may adopt 
and develop the work of another and, depending upon Its oWn caliber, 
imitate, elaborate, parallel, or altogetlidr transcend the original. One 
of the greatest of all pictures of jesuft that is luiown and loved through¬ 
out the westcrti world hangs in the gallery at Milan with only the 
caption "Imitator of Leonardo da Vinci"; similarly, one who had a 
differcnL aX to grind might set up £l statue of Jefferson with the 
inscription "Imitator of Montesquieu." 

Although the individuality and weakness of the artist is forever 
prized and glorified, so that Ilis place as a iilembef of t/ie conumnity 
is slighted and forgotten, this forward Step in the creative process, 
this development and Completion of tlie intuitive vision, shows in two 
respects to tvhat degree he is one witli his culkurnl group. First, he 
]Tiiist be open As a child to the great impulses ofhi.s age, so Lliathe may 
make full Use of its art forms and Ihd accepted canons of the world. 
Second, rto matter how glorious his isolation, other men must nso 
him, develop liiin, and try as best dicy dan to surpass him. His work 
Is both a fixed crystallized image to be revered, and ft living exprea- 
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sion whose remaking is demanded by him and by others. Not infre¬ 
quently the artist defines the riile.s of Platonic completeness by copy¬ 
ing his own paintings with notable changes, as Leonardo copied and 
altered his Madonna of the Roclis. Tlie completion process is there¬ 
fore no tag end, no mere lapse from the tran.scendcnL level of the 
master to the puttering level of the semi-sUilletl worker; it is usually 
an integral part of the ci*eaiivc process. It expresses the full force of 
the same incubation which preceded tlic illumination, and the direc¬ 
tion and vitality of its achicvciiieiit is consonant with that of all the 
preceding stages. 

We are now ready for a siiitiiiiary tif the tnoi'e evident creative 
pi'OfGs.scs. Tiicre is, first, sensitiveness, the presence of a need that 
sulisncs itself and feeds upon moi-e ami more matei-hil of a certain type 
—color, space relaLioiis, tone, rhythm. As satiation (page 298) occurs, 
tlic need sets iisclf a iiigger, more complex goal of ihe .same type; 
and ibe individual leurns to create. Second, there is a long accumula- 
lion of experiences which mediate richer and richer contact with the 
material needed; this is a period of acquisition, strain, and unfuirillcd 
de.sii'c. Tliii'd, usually in a moment of cxciietl sell-ilircclion toward 
llie goal, an integration of tl»c accumulated material takes place In 
\vhich both con.scious and subconscious siorcliouses of experience are 
drawn from. A whole that is the answer to the long (piest is made mani¬ 
fest in a moment often characterized by the term illumuinthn. Finally, 
as the need and tlie acliicvcmcnt arc relived again and again, it 
becomes clcai* that the need is not perfectly fulfilled or lliat secondary 
nccd.'i are still frustrated, and the work of art or of science is accord¬ 
ingly Iiammercd out until it is more adequate. When J. J. Rossman, 
on the basis of his experience in the Patent OlTice, undej'Look to define 
the stages ihrougli which the thoughts of invenLoj-s passed, he found 
tlie .same recognizable .steps a.s tho.se reported by lIiiLchinson for 
wrllcr.s, composer.s, and arii.sis, Tlic motives were jiredominantly 
those ol'practical achievement or curiosity, or both, I'aiher ilian being 
predominantly esthetic, but the process was substantially the same. 
Indeed, all these phases of genius or high creativeness have been noted 
many times by modern writers. And they may of course be present in 
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rudimentary form, as when a two-year-old who loves paint dabbles 
his way slowly into a "picture”; there is a continuum from such 
creativeness to that of a Michelangelo. 


"Cheat Wits Are Sure to Madness Near Allied" 

There are at least four factors in the preative process which involve 
nervous wear and tear on the individual. First, his craving is intense. 
He may rest perfunctorily because it is good for him; but he takes his 
incompleted work to bed with Iiiin, and while others sleep he leaps 
downstairs two at a time to add a stroke or a phrase or, like Leonardo, 
he crosses Milan to put a touch of blue on Matthew's restless figure in 
the Last Supper. The intellectual processes are screwed to a pitdi 
which would batter any nervous system. Of course, all sorts of states 
may masquerade as nervous fatigue, but it seems liardly fair to deify 
the genius to the point of denying that his nervous system needs rest, 
or at least a bit of sound sleep, on occasion. 

Second, not only is tlie drive sustained without release, but it may 
take the individual out of context witli most of his environment. Just 
one thing, one’s creation, is of value. When Gauss locks himself up 
for two days in his attic, or Newton, having dined, demands of his 
servant that dinner be served, or Archimedes runs naked from the bath 
shouting, "I have found it,” we cannot avoid the impression that the 
mind not only turns ceaselessly on its narrow pivot at a pace which 
allows no rest, but also permits itself no contact with the normal 
world of perspective and sanity. Frequently the creator is outside the 
orbit of social reality. Artists who, like Sinclair Lewis or Grant Wood, 
immerse themselves in die sodal reality of which they are a part are 
less prone to such madness. 

Thiid, the genius may be so engrossed in liimself—so patently 
supported, after his first achievements, by some social recognition of 
their value—that his head is turned; he may consider liimself sub¬ 
ject to no common rules, defy the conventions of health, courtesy, 
and ordinary living, subject himself to an artificial existence center¬ 
ing more and more in one narrow preoccupation. 
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A fourth factor i.s llic inevitable frustration involved in the very 
proccvsa of moving forvvaixh The hulividiml sees dimly nlicacl the pat¬ 
tern toward wliidi he struggles, but is still unable to move consist¬ 
ently toward it; it is always both near and far. When a solution 
acUially comes hi.s way with a .surging son.se of il.s supejlniman value, 
lie inu.sL struggle to seize it and may, in a moment, do so; but a.s he 
grasps it, oilier vLsions crowd forward in their Liirn and beyond them 
olliei’s loom darkly ahead. lie may glimp.sc with ecstiusy, but most 
people create in agony, "The work draws blood," said Johannes 
Midler, as he came from his laboratory. 

The old surmise regarding the frequent nervous instability of 
geniuse.s iiiake.s sen.se in view of all tlicsc amsiileration.s', Though 
clear enough to the historian and biographer, it remained for South¬ 
ard to conceive a systematic, .study to discovei* llic ncUial degree in 
wliich genius is prone to mental disonlcr. Soulhind and his pupils 
selected the thoiusand individuals to wlunn mo.sL space was given in the 
Eui')’cloji(i‘<liii }irit<iiiuicd, excluding those who owed their position 
solely to tlie accident of birili (not indeed llial space in an encyclopediii 
is proof of geniu-s however, .some objective stimdard nuisL be ii.secl). 
The work, incoinjiletc at the time of Souihai’d's death, wa.s said to 
iiulicale 1^0 clearly di.sturbed ca.scs and too more whose behavior 
wa.s in doubt. Unfortunately, nothing was published, and comparable 
control figurc.s for ordinary people would be liarcl to obtain. It must 
of cour.se he conceded that in some individuals the in.stiibility was 
probably neither the con.scqucncc nor an attending circumstance of 
tlie creative powers, but in a number of cases the mental disorder 
sceni.s psychologically connected with them; it sceni.s to derive iapail 
from them, but in turn it colors, accentuates, and deepens the existing 
marks of genius. Though it would he ridiculous to deny the heroic 
proportions of Colei-idgu, the fniUa.slic. brilliance of Poe, the dis¬ 
orderly .splendor of Niei7..sche, there can be no doubt that opium, 
alcohol, and .syjdiilis played ilicir part in exaggerating or luridly 
llgluing up the high peaks of liic already conspicuoius creativity of 
these men. This is cci'lainly due at limes to the sheer release which 
drug.s and clisca.se sometimevS ofler from the binding restraints of 
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coininon sense and common social response, the escape from t]ie 
iiionotonoLis roads of accepted thought, the removal of painful self- 
awareness, At other times extraordinary creativeness seems more 
clearly due, as in De Quincey’s visions, to a summation effect, the 
reinforcemenL, by a toxic agency, of imagery already more splendid 
than that of the cojnmon man. All of tliis does not in the least mean 
that fiiost geniuses arc abnormal; only that nervous wear and tear are 
not uncommonly associated with high creativeness, 

Insight, PsYCiioDYKAMrcs, and Association 

Both in the last few cliaptors and in the present one wc have used 
jointly, or even simultaneously, the Gestalt doctrine of insight (page 
S93), the psychoanalyde principles regarding psychodynamics, 
especially unconscious drive (page d-Oi), and the associationivSt doc¬ 
trines regarding the gradual forging of mental connections (page 399), 
transfer of training (page 204), summation (page 123), and dissocia¬ 
tion (page 32rt), Under one name or another, these principles have 
forced thcmsclve.s on the attendon of most of those who have studied 
creative tliought. Psychological scliools may fight about tliem, but the 
conflict is not in nature, but in scholastic scliemcs. Altliougli the 
present venture may well be mistaken at many points, its aim is not 
to force Logethcr incompatible elements wyenched from different sys¬ 
tems; it regards all the aforementioned principles as existing very 
coinjjatibly in the organism. If one feels that they ai‘e in their essence 
incompatible, this will almost certainly be because he considers that 
associationism fits poorly witli Gestalt and psychoanalytic principles. 
It will therefore be worth while to give a little attention to the place 
of the associationist doctrine in relation to the pi'oblem, 

If a,?socialionism be regarded as a jn'ison, a self-contained system 
from which no escape can be found, the reason is to be found in the 
fact that the prison is none other titan the universe itself The psycho¬ 
logical system evolving wiriiin tlie individual is directly open to the 
culture and to the minds of others. Through language and symbol, 
through pictures and the cultural residues of art and teclmology, it 
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becomes a process of endless fluid iiitcreliange with all that men have 
thought and felt. Barriers there arc indeed; but they arc static and 
arbitrary barricis in tlie form of geographic or cultural wallvS which 
separate the thouglUs of some men from tliose of others. There is 
’milling about the ju'occ.ss of association that imj^ri.son.s tlie Individual. 
To avoid such restraints and to use the sy-slein of associations both for 
the cnriclimcnt of the individual mind and for the cultivation of the 
broadest possible means of communication between mind and mind, 
was the intent of the earliest practical cfTorts of ns.sociationism, all the 
way froin the iiUellecLualism of David Hartley to the romanticism of 
the early mesmerists. The advocates of associationi.sm in its lieyday 
undertook to liberate the mind, not to fetter it. In the hands of Trench 
p.sychiatrisls, it gradually became a device for restoring to the indi¬ 
vidual those patterns, those capacities that liivS own j).sychic conflict 
had lo.st for Jiim; liypiuitic reeducation wa.<! indeed the finst step in 
p.sychoaiialy.sls. Tliat [isychoanaly.si.s an a sy.slcm is founded squarely 
upon associaLion p.syclu)logy i.s usually forgotten. The drive psy¬ 
chology of the early and later Treudian period integrates well, as wo 
have cunslanily tried to point out, with dynamic associationi.sm of the 
Ari.stotelian Lyjic. In fact, a dnve p.sycliology could liardly he con¬ 
structed were not the classic outlines of association ])sychulogy at 
liand foi* use. 

Associationi.sm lias been misiinder.stood in two respects; first in 
being set oifagaiirst dynamic p.sycliology, and .second in being set off 
against the principle of form or organization. But both p.sychoanalysis 
and organicisni arc salutary largely because they bring out aspects of 
the as.sociation doctrine wlilcJi had been forgotten. It is tlirougli the 
revitalization of tlie classical associalionist theory that the dynamic 
and CJeslalt docLrine.s achieve their ines.sagc, just as it is through the 
quantum and relativity principles that the Newtonian conception of 
a world of ideal inaLlicmalical relationships is realized. Where New¬ 
ton wa.s categorically wrong, he has been set right; and similarly, 
where the associaLion doctrine was categorically wrong, as in its 
cmjfliasis upon the value of isolation and repetition, it has been set 
right. Its task, however, is to reveal the structural properties of the 
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psychic process wherever it occurs, to tnalte clear the interrelated¬ 
ness, the systematic interdependence of all psychic entities. And when, 
as has so often been the case during the past few decades of psycho¬ 
logical writing, the entities are dynamically conceived, their sys¬ 
tematic interconnections can be studied only when the basic principles 
of connectionism are sought. 


The Expehimental ENnicuMENT of Cheativeness 

We can, I think, go much further than these timid beginnings have 
suggested. In contrast with the bold associationist prophecies of Her- 
bnrt on the one hajid and tlie mesmerists on the other, we have in 
recent decades sought to add to the understanding of the mind by using 
the medicinc-dropper technique. We have feared to engulf the mind 
with real richness; we have feared to use that most powerful of all 
instruments for the discussion and the reconstitution of psychic striio 
tui'cs, namely, the experimental hypnotic techniques and those closely 
allied techniques that cultivate the study of fantasy and the dream, 
reverie and projection. The story of psychoanalysis and of experi¬ 
mental hypnosis is one of such overpowering significance that psychol¬ 
ogists have Iieaitated to malic real use of these teclmiques. The psycho¬ 
analytic technique, as contrasted with psychoanalytic schematization, 
is still employed almost exclusively for tlie healing of sick souls, not 
for the exploration of the normal mind; and experimental hypnosis 
is still used to answer certain technical questions on the nature of dis¬ 
sociation and suggestion rather than to show tlie half-hidden contents 
and forms of psychological activity which reveal that vast dominion 
of the mind to which introspection has lost the key, The psycho¬ 
analysts arc slowly and cautiously beginning to move in the direction 
of a systematic experimental study of unconscious association, upon 
which ultimately all creativity depends. Experimental hypnosis has 
possibly an even greater mission; it may well bear witness to a psychic 
dynamics of a subtlety and complexity compared with which the 
orderly dynamics of waking life are but narrow and puny. As one 
studies the functions of memory and fantasy in the hypnotic conscious- 
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nesS, he begins to glimpse a storehouse of energies—^like the energies 
within the atom—from wliich a tempest of creative force may be 
siphoned off or, Under wise control, directed to the great improve¬ 
ment of the caliber and accuracy of human tlitnldng', 

The coins of medieval Spain bore a Latin phrase referring to the 
pillars of Hercules, wliicb mark Spain as the end of the world: W? 
plus ulti a, there is nothing beyond. He who sailed from Cyprus to the 
west was confronted by this last frontier of water, the gateway from 
the safe world to die outer brink of the unlmown, the non-existent. 
After the Portuguese and Spanish marmers of the fifteenth century 
opened the seas to the traffic of Europe, the single word ne was 
stricken from this inscj iption, so that it read Plus ulh'a, there is more 
beyond—thus words that told no longer of the closed frontier but 
of the limitless world beyond. Tims we may say that the avssociative 
structures of Hartley and of Mill have been liberated through psycho¬ 
analysis and experimental hypnosis. There is no apparent limit to the 
richness of associative networks, Inhibitions once removed can be 
rearticulated. A person can train hunself to pass on to higher units, to 
see more subtle relationships, to define for himself goals of estlieticor 
practical mastery to which no longer a mere fragment of die self but 
a whole living system may be devoted. 

When once the laws of the associative system are as well under¬ 
stood as the laws governing tlie physical world, the educator may 
well hope to order human personality m terms of its real potential 
rather than in terms of the surface context and casual time-space con¬ 
nections which actually constitute die educational process in the early 
years, The problem is one of barriers and of goals. Laws relating to the 
barriers are already beginning to be formulated, and we have begun 
to find, in the deep release and self-realization of the child's mind, 
the methods for their removal. Somewliat more timidly, but still in 
articulate form, we begin Co see the principles that underlie the free 
utilization of all the limitless storehouse of psychic interconnections 
to which die normal human mind may gain access. We marvel at the 
sudden tide of creativeness that may surge up in a frustrated delin¬ 
quent child when treated humanly, when set free to paint or to draw in 
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terms of liis heart's desire. In the same way, when once tliebaiTiers 
are removed and the unconscious goals are defined, we may hope to 
draw into the vortex of individual creativeness no mere fragment, 
but an energy system, the utilization of which will be not simply a 
drive expression but a genuine personality expression. 

In our discussion of autism we sought to show that one thinlcs in 
terms of needs, and that the attainment of intellectual freedom is not 
merely a negative problem of removing distortions, but a positive 
problem of setting free the wish to understand, We are beginning to 
sec that intelligence is a released capacity to undeistand that expresses 
the free rather than the frustrated associative systems of the indi¬ 
vidual. Ill the more important human creative situations it is as a rule 
not the stupid but the autistic, the paranoid thinlter, who, equipped 
with adequate material, comes perversely to the wrong conclusion. 
When once tlie thinker is set free, his intelligence takes on a driving 
power wliicli overwhelms the obstacles of nature, Experimcntalstiidies 
of the freest types of association—namely, those involved in fantasy— 
tliat are already available show that tlie more serious impediments to 
effective thought i-esuU from self-imposed barriers; for one error due 
to stupidity thej-e are a dozen due to dispositions within tlie individual 
which are essentially protests against the social meaning of the task 
or against his own relation to it. We are reminded of Ruger's classic 
demonstration tliat when an objective task lies before one, the “prob¬ 
lem attitude'' releases capacities that had previously been tied up in 
various self-conscious attitudes; but even Ruger's subjects had begun 
to utilize only a fragment of their potentialities, White's recent 
studies make it clear that when once the nature oi unconscious ohstacUs 
is evident, everything in the psydiic apparatus, from sensory thresh¬ 
olds to the capacity for higher creative units, is recast, As Lasswell 
has put it, there arc types of release from constraint which suddenly 
open a new world to the thinker. But all real education is fraught with 
release opportunities of many different kinds. 

If creativeness can thus be so greatly enhanced in the adult, what 
can be done in childhood? If it is true tliat we leant to create, using in 
each creative act both tlie content and the habits acquired earlier, can 
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we not develop an experimental science of personality liberation which 
can be applied at the very beginning' of life? The answer is yes; and 
considerable evidence points in this direction. Much good has come 
from the economic approach, which shows that economic deprivation 
and competitive strains warp thechild'screativity; much good also has 
come from those who explain psychoanalytically the earliest con¬ 
strictions that are due to blind tabus, and from those who as educators 
aim to provide a releasing and enriching environment; all are working 
on interrelated aspects of one enormous problem, 

There are, however, no short cuts in the educational process that 
leads to such release, What has been said hei-e relates to the goal of 
free creativeness; the process of aiming toward such a goal must be 
continuously implemented, year by year. Progressive education of 
the type which allows the child to specify his own goal, and especially 
of the type in which the members of the group assist one another in 
specifying their goals, has manifestly increased both intellectual and 
artistic powers, What it has accomplished appears to be the removal 
of the more obvious social fetters upon the educational process and 
the encouvagemeut of spontaneity in the student. With the beginning 
of rigorous and systematic research with projective teclmiques during 
the course of each individual’s education, we may hope that aj'genera- 
tion of children will not only pass through such liberating experi¬ 
ences but enable us to observe objectively just what is going on. In 
particular, there is need to observe the various types of release, the 
differences in the values of the various progi'cssive techniiiues, and the 
individual differences in die capacity of children to make use of one or 
another form of liberation. 

One method of liberation, the spontaneity training of J. L. Moreno, 
has received special study. Spontaneity is here conceived as the shaking 
off of die encrusted habits of the social routine, the setting free of 
impulses that arc both naive and organized. The child's first need is 
conceived to be the need for sociality, the need to respond to others 
and to be responded to by them. This means that for each individual 
the deepest, most naive impulses are love and hate, and that therefore 
the first task of the educator or psychiatrist is to allow the individual, 
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through the spontaneous selection of his own social world, to define the 
influences which enable love rather than hate to serve as organizing 
principles, or to direct and channel hate into the form of hating things 
that threaten humanity. The individual, however, cannot be spon¬ 
taneous merely by resolving to become so; he inevitably has to learn 
die petty rules of social conduct, the small change of conformity or 
adaptation; he builds a shell about himself. The psychiatrist and the 
educator must see through tliis, must discover the intensities that lie 
underneath, must literally cultivate and make liabitual the spontaneous 
manner of responding. In one who has learned to benon-spontaneous, 
only learning can restore spontaneity and give it its rightfully domi¬ 
nant position. Spontaneity training is therefore a systematic part of 
the psychiatric system established by Moreno. Sick and well, old and 
young, learn upon the stage to throw themselves spontaneously into 
the roles that fulfill them as persons—to be themselves, to reveal an 
individuality which life had taught them to conceal. The histrionic 
powers of the average man or woman trained in the routine manner 
are suddenly dwarfed by the forces liberated in response to the demoiid 
that he use the stage to act out not a"part’'but himself, or some person 
with whom he identifies. 

The Moreno technique appears, then, to support and supplement 
the techniques used in progressive education, experimental hypnosis, 
and psychoanalysis, all of which tend to show that tlicre are vast 
energies within the core of the ego which have as a rule been left to 
accidental expression. Throughout all history there has been a sort 
of spilling-over of creativeness which we have eagerly lapped up 
and glorified in biography or history, butwhichuntil very recently we 
have tended to regard as beyond all understanding or social control. 
Creativeness, however, is not private property; it belongs to humanity, 
and wherever there is human material it can be nursed, cultivated, and 
brought to flower. 

These conceptions do not lead merely to a definition of the type of 
education that might set free the general run of more or less average 
persons. Just as the inner forces arc highly individualized, so the 
special environments most productive of release in exceptional persons 
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must vary widely. Rare personalities may have special, individualized 
needs, as suggested occasionally by the educational theorists of 
western Europe and by Soviet writers. We refer not to the general 
run of “leaders" or “gifted children” but to those rare sports, those 
one-in-a-million eccentrics who do so much to deterniinG the course 
of scientific, artistic, or intellectual history—who are often too 
bi'illiant, or too sensitive, or too rich in their originality to malce good 
use of even the most individualized, the most progressive of our educa¬ 
tional systems. So amazing is human individuality that it is quite 
likely that all the general principles about socialization to which 
most educational tliinking must be directed will have but little mean¬ 
ing in such cases, It is hard to sec in what way Newton or Gauss 
could have benefited by an “enrichment” of his environment. Each ran 
into himself rather than into the group, achieved the encapsulation 
which he unconsciously knew offered the only jn'otection for the germ 
that was ripening. In some cases, as Hocking makes clear, an alterna¬ 
tion between sociality and isolation may be the best educational device; 
forty days in the desert may be followed by a career of teaching, or, 
Zarathustra may relinquish his aloneness to permit intimate contact 
with those whom he loves. The first phases of all education will 
inevitably be profoundly social, and in some individuals the social 
emphasis may suffice. It seems likely, however, that a sort of dia¬ 
lectical process may occur, social response yielding to a counter-move¬ 
ment of isolated self-fulfillment. Finally a synthesis is achieved; the 
inner resources are free to break forth because of their dynamic 
balance with the social responses that have been laid down in the 
original organizing processes of the early years, and self-fulfillment 
and social participation become one and the same. 





Part Four 
THE SELF 




20. The Origins of the Self 

OWING partly to the structure of the language and partly to reli¬ 
gious and philosophical traditions, the term self is used in two con¬ 
trasting senses, as thing acting and as thing acted upon. I myself saw 
him; here self is the agent. I have cut my self; here self is the thing acted 
upon. The same difficulty arose for Descartes, who from awareness of 
a thought process concluded that there must be an individual thinker, 
andfor James, who struggled againstapureego in favor of an empir¬ 
ical jne. Although no purpose is served by tilting against language or 
philosophy, there is value in attejnpting the simplest possible formula¬ 
tion of a sufficiently complicated problem. From the point of view out¬ 
lined in this volume, there is an organism, which among its many 
functions includes the function of observing and knowing, Among the 
things which it observes and knows are its visible surfaces, its vocal 
cadences, its muscular strains. Being a more or less integrated system 
of responses, the organism appropriately orders these diverse impres¬ 
sions into an integrated wliole and agrees to call it by tlie name which 
others have given it, just as it accepts the names that are current for 
other distinguishable wholes. In the same way it begins to cogitate 
on the nature of this totality, paying more and more heed to those 
aspects of it which others fail to note; the inner world becomes 
important. From the diverse knowing and thinking processes a con¬ 
ceptual unity is deduced, The self is a thing perceived, and it is also a 
thing conceived; in both senses it is constantly responded to. A large 
part of the behavior tliat constitutes personality is self-oriented 
behavior. The system of responses to the self will be considered in 
later chapters. 
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The Genesis of Selfhood 

Like all other objects of experience, the self grows out of the matrix 
of indefiniteness which exists at tlic first perceptual level. It comes 
gradually into being as the process of diffei-entiation goes on within 
the perceptual field. Our task, then, in this chapter will be to trace 
the development and form of organization of this perceptual unity, 
reserving for the following diree chapters the discussion of the activi¬ 
ties which are carried out in adapting to, enhancing, and defending the 
self, 

We have learned from Piaget (page 339) and from Werner (page 
266) that the visual percept of the body, the auditory percept of the 
voice, and the flow of sensory impulses from viscera and muscles are 
probably first experienced as aspects of a throbbing totality in which 
affect cannot be distinguished from percept. Affect, and the drive which 
lies behind it, serve largely to give intensity or emphasis to things 
cognized, but as yet the cognitive aspect is not dissected out from the 
whole. As figure-ground relationships begin to be defined, these 
experiences of seeing and hearing, and the organic and kinesthetic 
experiences become not only differentiated but pushed more and more 
into the position of figure in the jicrceptual field. Egocentrism in 
Piaget's sense, the state of sheer undifferentiatedness, yields to a 
state of chronic perception and concern witli body, voice, and kin¬ 
esthetic and visceral experience. The evidence already cited for the 
doctrine of perceptual dcvelojnnent (pages 333 ff.) must suffice here 
for this growth of self-perception, except that there is also consider¬ 
able evidence to show that the body in all its forms is at fi]’s t as sti'ange, 
as unfamiliar, as unorganized as are any other perceived objects, 
For many months, much of it is not recognized as self, A child, for 
example, habitually exploring with each hand and bringing to his 
mouth whatever is found, brings tlie two liands togetlier accidentally, 
and now each carries the other to the mouth with tlie same eager 
glow of discovery and achievement that results wlien an outside 
object is discovered. Even in the second year of life, many parts of 
tlie body, such as the inner surface of the cheelt and the small of the 
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back, may wlien accidentally touched bring a sense of strangeness, an 
experience not fully assimilated with die self. The adult occasionally 
experiences a twinge or an ache which not only fails to be localized 
within the spatial organization of die self but somewhow “does not 
belong'' to the self, In some hypnotic subjects, for example, anesthesia 
is produced not by obliterating pain, but by throwing it into the 
category of impersonal experience—it is not iny pain, so what of it? 

Visual perception of the various parts of die body, auditory percep¬ 
tion of the voice, and the experiences of touch, pain, striped-muscle 
strains, etc., are evidently differentiated out of the original matrix 
before they are articulated within a single going concern. It is only 
because these various components are experienced together, and m 
their interaction, diat they come to make up a perceived whole rather 
than a conglomeration. Concurrently with this self-perception, how¬ 
ever, goes the parallel perception of body forms, voices, and so on, 
in the environing world. Mother's voice has something in common 
with the child’s own voice, and one is assimilated to the other; tliat is, 
transferred conditioned perceptual responses (page 966) are made 
from one to the other. Mother’s form is seen much more clearly than 
one’s own, because it is more completely contained within the visual 
field, There is, moreover, some reason to believe that early self- 
images are based in considerable measure upon the mother image, 
partly because of the huge role which this image plays in the infant's 
experience, and partly because it includes a face which is lacking from 
the child’s view of his own image until lie has seen it in the mirror 
and integrated it with the rest of his body. Mother’s outline serves 
as an ancliorage point for the slowly accumulating self-pattern. Other 
people contribute in accordance widi die frequency and importance of 
their appearance to the child. The sound of his own voice is doubtless 
assimilated to the mother's and to that of other persons m some degree; 
but the kinesthetic factors and vocalizations, together with the tactual 
experience from mouth, lips, and tongue, presumably give vocaliza¬ 
tion a more individualized, less easily assimilated form. It is of some 
interest, however, that almost all accounts of the intimate experience 
of selfliocd, whether in childhood or adulthood, feature the visual 
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rather than the auditory. Indeed, even when the sound of the name is 
included, auditory materials make up a rather small portion of the 
materials which denote self. We have, then, a slowly forming active 
system that is perceived largely by analogy with the moving system 
that is the motlic]’, but abetted and elaborated by other figures which, 
coming and going, serve as prototypes. 

It may well be held that this view of the self is too "intellectualis- 
On the basis of analyses ofpsyclioticpatientsj Rado, for example, 
comes to the conclusion that the self is built up from the primitive 
stmiggling activities of the individual. But since we have defined the 
self as a thing perceived, we can use Rado’s aj)]5roach only so far as 
this struggling gives rise to kinesthetic experiences. This experience 
of struggle is indeed important. But in limiting the term self to this 
object which we slowly come to recognize, we are bound to regard the 
kinesthetic as a component in a total that contains many other ingredi¬ 
ents, The action phase of selfhood will be considered in clue time, and 
it will call for another terminology. 

As a constant object of this sort is discovered, it serves as a stand- 
aid in wiiose liglit other tilings are judged or felt, and eventually it 
becomes one pole in a bipolar frame of reference. In this respect it is 
not unlike many other constants in the field of experience which are 
used as standards in malting judgments and as poles set up in a bipolar 
organization of the perceived world. There is, then, nothing in the 
least mysterious or oven exceptional in setting up the self as one 
aspect oj the world perceived. The self could not at this stage be con¬ 
fused with the thing doing the perceiving; this is a later quasi-philo- 
sophical way of looking at the matter. 

I Much of this process of perceiving is doubtless marginal from the 
point of view of consciousness (cf. page 3‘1'9); it lies at or below 
threshold value. Perceptual habits in relation to the self are, like otlicr 
pei-ceptual habits, elaborately organized systems of which only a small 
part may be in the consciousness at all, and only a minute portion of 
that need be thrown into the role of figure. Expectations are built 
upon such percepts, so that one is shocked to find the self-picture not 
conforming to a standard, though he cannot say what the standard is; 
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in the same way, compai'isons of others with the self are constantly 
being made, although the self-picture is largely buried in subthresliold 
organization. 

Regarding individual variations in the early experience of the self, 
very little is Imown. We can say that variations in intelligence make 
for variations in the complexity of the experience involved; among 
imbeciles, for example, we should expect the recognition of body 
boundaries to be retarded. Conversely, the early acquisition of an 
appropriate body vocabulary seems (as in Stanley Hall's cases) to 
accelerate tlie growth of self-awareness. We owe to Horowitz some 
case studies of the localization of self in early cliildliood which throw 
considerable liglit on tlie process by which consciousness of self grows: 

Joan, aged 3 years 8 months, was interviewed in the presence of her 
mother. Questions aimed at the discovery of the attitude of the child towards 
the inanimate objects about her revealed some concepts startling to the 
interrogator. The conversation developed somewhat as follows: "Who are 
you?" ''Joan/' (The child was well Imown to the interviewer and the question 
was designed to serve as a baseline.) "Who is Joan?" "Me." "Is this Joan 
(pointing and touching bed alongside)? Is this*'" "No." Touching the various 
objects as we proceeded, we drew such responses as: slipper-no, sweatei'-no, 
leg-no, head-no, body-yes, ncck-no, etc. She sccined to localize Joan quite 
definitely in the abdomen andlowerthoraxi the back was not Joan, append¬ 
ages and head were described as hers, but not her. 

This experience surprised us somewhat, and four days later we were 
discussing it with a friend in a store when in walked a strange youngster, 
and we proceeded to demonstrate the phenomenon. Conversation yielded 
tlwt the child’s name was Lena; Lena wns Ihreeycarsold (accuracyimcliecked). 
Lena localized herself at first in the body. As we continued exploring, in 
order to checli tlie consistency of the response, Lena appeared in her lower 
right jaw. Slie was not in the hand, arm, or leg, nor in the eye, head, nor 
other (left) side. Lena seemed fixed in die lower right jaw. The definiteness 
of tliis localization may be indicated by her petulant response when we 
touclied her right cheek-bone and asked, "Is this I,cna?" "fEliat is the matte}' 
with you? I told yon three times t/ds (pointing to lower right jaw) is me.” 

The following day, five days after tlie original exploration, a retest was 
made of Joan and she was found to be still in the same place, the belly and 
lower chest, but not in head, neck, arms, legs, nor b.'ick, nor dress, nor shoes. 

Barbara, Joan's sister, at the age of two years six months, localized her- 
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ficlf in tlac jnovith region. Tlie gesture indicating where Barbara is was this: 
hand au'oas the mouth covering the cHn and opened mouth, with the finger¬ 
tips rc-sting on tlie edges of Hie upper incisors. A pinch on the calf of her leg 
hurt “iny leg,” but not Barbara hei.sclf. 

Mona, aged four years and two months, said not "Monu” but "my leg,” 
"my head,” though she had pointed to head as “me”; later she indicated her 
body, After a while when asked in peek-a-boo fashion, “Where is Mona?” 
she tapped her head, 

■ Doubtless the area in which the self is localized depends botli on 
the way in which adults empliasizc selfhood by touching and pointing 
and also upon the vital impoHatice of the region from the child's point 
of view. 


Eaui.y Canalization upon the Self 

Since we have stressed that there is no perceptual wliole which is 
not dynamically organized in levins of needs, that tbere is no perceived 
object toward which there are not directed a variety of drives serving 
to give the percept organization, it will be natural and easy to think 
of the self as a center for liabitual or chronic canalization; toward the 
self are directed many powerful drives. By virtue of the ibytbms of 
activity, the pleasures of tactual experience, and perhaps Lliip esthetic 
satisfactions of line and color, tliere are eai-ly sensory satisfactions; 
the body image is satisfying and comes gradually to be looked upon 
with more and more pleasure. The primitive, undifferentiated affec¬ 
tive life becomes focused more and more on those aspects of the world 
that are always safely there; frustration is never produced by their 
unaccountable disappearance. A prominent place in the total must, 
however, be given to deeper visceral fulfillments; these are profoundly 
satisfying) and to them the visual appearance of the body is concliiioned. 
It is true that pain and frustration are also associated with the body 
image, but this gives ambivalence rather than the neutralization of 
oppo.siiig affects, Autistically, one maintains in the picture all that is 
satisfying, and self-love becomes a norm; self-love is one of the few 
things about which we can be reasonably sure as we compare the 
experiences of infancy in varying cultures. 
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But such canalization upon the self, and the conditioned responses 
whicli serve to enhance its value, are undergoing formation long 
before the self is a complete whole. Schildcr's studies and the case 
histories of Horowitz offer some fascinating suggestions regarding 
the early focusing of love and pride in particular body parts. One 
part may be excessively loved, another excessively hated, all of one's 
"good qualities" being anchored intheformer, one's "badqualities" in 
the latter; or a single part may appear ambivalently as both good and 
bad. 

Much of this canalization process appears to begin in very early 
infahey; infants may be observed to devote more and more attention 
to one or another body part. And such canalization may give rise to 
many developmental difficulties; there are snags all along the way 
which interfere with steady growth. In some cases stoppage or fixa¬ 
tion is so common that we have no right to speakof a "deviationfrom 
tlie normal." Ratho’, wc might attempt to classify persons jn terms of 
the type or locus of stoppage or "snagging" which has characterized 
them. According to Freud and Abraliam, a part of the infant's body 
may become the seat of sudi intensely satisfying and frustrating 
experience that experience in relation to it may serve to mold both 
subsequent body pi'occsses and subsequent conceptions of the self. 
The observations are meager and the theory overpretentious; but for 
all that it is a higlily stimulating conception, some aspects of which 
have been experimentally confirmed, as we shall try to show. 

Let us consider what will liappen when thei'e is interference with 
the infant's oral activity. Not only is the Up and mouth region impor¬ 
tant as a means of getting food into the stomach, it is also a center of 
direct intense satisfactions. TUe normal infant spends a good deal of 
time in mouth and lip exercise; tlie less time given to feeding, the 
more is given to these supplementary activites. David Levy separated 
a litter of six puppies into three groups of two each, Two nursed 
normally from the mother; two obtained their milk from a bottle 
whose rubber nipple had a very Small aperture so that they had to 
suck a long tunc; two obtained it from a bottle with a large-aperture 
nipple so that they gulped clown the contents of the bottle in a few 
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minutes. In contrast to the other four, die last two continued to suck 
and bite on all sorts of things throughout the whole growth period. 
Because the nipple had a large aperture, they got insufficient mouth 
and jaw exercise in infancy; consequently they continued this activity 
throughout growth, Roberts has recently shown that the finger 
sucking of infants appears to be in inverse ])roportion to the total 
feeding time within a 24>-hour cycle. The need for mouth activity 
must be satisfied, 

Suppose now that the diild who has been both adequately fed and 
adequately exercised in lip and mouth activity is suddenly or forcibly 
or painfully weaned. We should expect a sudden effort at correcting 
the balance by way of direct substitution in the form of lip or finger 
biting, or finger and thumb sucking; and a little later we should expect 
to find lollipops and chewing gum playing a large role. Mouth activi¬ 
ties also become prominent, Abraham notes, in such activities as smok¬ 
ing, singing, and talking. If the child piclcs up a musical instrument 
we should expect him to choose, without luiowing why, a mouth organ 
or a woodwind rather than a guitar. Even in high school and college 
AbraJjam would expect him to prefer debating to atliletics, aiid 
when he comes to choose a vocation would expect him to select 
mouth-center activities such as preaching or teaching. The oral 
type is sliown both in these official continuities of behavior and in an 
intermittent pattern of mouth-exercising activities such as drinking, 
chewing, and so on. 

More subtle still is Abraham's derivation of a theory of behavior 
organized in terms of the kind of frocess which the moutli carries out. 
Quite aside from the utilization of tlie mouth, the painfully weaned 
child whose assimilative processes have been interfered with may 
become a dependent person, morbidly needing to be ministered to, 
trying ever afterward to recapture the blissful state of passive depend¬ 
ence and assimilation, Tlie oral type is dependent because the 
supreme value is the dependency relationship. 

One apparent corollary of Abraham's conception of body parts as 
related to character types (pages 74'6 ff.) is that the first crude self- 
portrait is anchored upon a schema of the self as a mouth-centered, 
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assimilating object. Erikson, who developed this idea further, sug¬ 
gested that in the infant’s first primitive body schematizations all 
processes may be regarded as ^'talcing in'' or ‘'giving out” or 
"retaining"; on the basis of the child's own experience, the accent is 
given to one or the other. The result is Ei'ikson’s series of studies 
of body portrayal. As the diild vaguely experiences his own contours, 
his own inner patterns, and in particular his avenues of contact with 
the outer world, he tends to express them. We have, then, in the 
projective play techniques an opportunity to study the form of the 
child’s own self-delineation. The fat and the thin, the passive and the 
reactive, may be portrayed in the design unconsciously developed in 
block-building. The parallel between these efforts and the more elabo¬ 
rate efforts of certain professional artists is clear. A cartoon in the 
New Yorker shows how the fat and the angular artist put their owrt 
fatness and angularity into the subjects they paint. The individual can¬ 
not tell the story of what he sees with his eyes witliout at the same 
time telling what lie feels in response to tlie flow of die visceral and 
the kinesthetic. Erikson here compares block designs with the salmon¬ 
fishing habits of the Yurok Indians of California, and shows some of 
the diverse ways in which life can be obsessed by such an oral-assimila¬ 
tive disposition. As with the American child, so with the Yurok adult, 
language, fantasy, and ritual constantly recapitulate the theme of 
"taking into the body." 

Achieving Unity 

We have tried to show that attitudes develop toward the parts or 
phases of the organism itself; the organism is a stimulus complex 
reported by its own receptors like other stimulus complexes. To the 
newborn infant the boundaries between organism and world are as 
unlcnown as are those between any two external complexes. It is 
hardly likely that the responses or die consciousness of the newborn 
or the embryo is at any time completely homogeneous, undifferentiated, 
diffuse; but it is likely that growth and experience alike tend to define 
patterns and to mark off objects that ding together functionally. As 
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fast as this occLirs, attitudes toward the differentiated objects can 
develop. The child may come to loolt at, enjoy, and love his own 
hand or foot, note and love his own voice as he does that of another. 
The.se responses are the germs of the self; tliey are formed, as arc all 
other loiQwn objects, by associations of recurrent experience, and 
they progressively achieve a degree of unity which rellccts the actual 
recurrence, stability, and interdependence of experiences. Since the 
behavior of organisms is never ideally unified, with all the com¬ 
ponents tightly integrated in response to a given situation, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the self, the empirical phases of the organism’s own 
activities, could ever achieve any such “unity" as law and moral and 
social intercourse would assign it. The lightness of structure varies 
with age, witli intelligence, and with the social standardization of 
conduct through interdependent uniformities—"he who builds up the 
fire must not chastise the water for boiling." Tlie individual has an 
attitude toward his own person that is comparable to his attitude 
toward music; it is general and also specific, varying in generality 
from one person to another but also varying from day to day, hour to 
hour, in the same person. For an empirical psychology, the ego—that 
is, the philosoplicr's homogeneous ego—is, as Nietzsche said, a 
grammatical illusion. Tlic self is an empirical object more homogene^ 
ous and more stable than some others (e.g., sunset skies), less homo¬ 
geneous and stable than certain others (e.g., Pike’s Peak), 

Some rather serious consequences follow a failure to watch the 
confused heterogeneity of the self-forming processes. Shrewd associa’ 
tionist though he is, Janet seems to need a unitary ego in the very 
midst of his studies of its difTuseness. Lewin, clear as crystal on the 
relativity of the term "organization," speaks of ego level as against 
aspiration level (Hoppe’s terms), although the investigations of 
Gould and Gardner, conceived originally in such terms, find many 
ego levels functioning at once, in fluid and “self-contradictory" 
fashion. But the situation is saved for the proponents of unity by 
the fact that the subjects of research are in many respects and in many 
situations constrained to find a unity; they accept the cultural defini¬ 
tion of selfhood, try to be consistent, strive toward external identity 
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and inner coherence. The trend is there, though never fully realized, 
Language and law emphasize umty, and social privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities buttress the process. The organism accepts the coercion. 
When threc-ycar-old Joe is called to lunch he may insist that he 
isn't Joe, but arabbit; butwhenmotlieris sad that Joe has disappeared 
and says that since bunnies eat only bunny food, there will be no ice 
a'eain, Joe comes back. With age and greater responsibility, the 
individuiil organi.sm is persuaded more and more to act liltc a unit, to 
phrase the multiplicity and incongruity of its wants in terms of the 
multiple expressions of a fixed self. Empirically, the oiganism's wants, 
and therefore its attitudes, arc legion; and its awareness of these, 
whether vague or clear, is an awareness of a cluster of selves, spatially 
and temporally overlapping and fusing with one another, dropping 
old phases, adding new ones. The whole process is constantly guided 
by autistic mechanisms; some phases arc accented, others half con¬ 
cealed. The system of interrelations, including the unified architec¬ 
tural wholeness itself, is in part an autistic product; for the self is 
after all a perceived object, and the general laws of perception, includ¬ 
ing those related to autism, apply. 

What is it, then, that entertains the attitudes we have been describ¬ 
ing? It is the tissues, specifically those involved in perceiving and 
valuing. Since these are necessarily properties of an incompletely 
organized living system, it follows that the thing that has the atti¬ 
tudes, i.e,, the organism, has its own wild complexity and its own 
incomplc te unity. A person's attitude toward himself would vary even 
if the empirical self were constant. Attitudes toward the self are com¬ 
plex, heterogeneous, for two reasons; the thing' that is tllere to be 
seen varies somewhat with situations, and the inner tissue situations 
vary both locally and generally. One may wear "rose-colored glasses" 
while looldng at the self as well as when musing on prospects for a 
good business year, 

Since selfhood is viewed here as the result of activity, it follows 
that if activity is to be continuous and consistent, the self must appear 
more or less as a constant. The principle of homeostasis (page 32 ) 
is worth recalling here. We drew attention earlier to this property 
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of organic systems by virtue ofwhich each function holds the odiers 
within a certain range, so tliat die system as a whole is maintained, 
We found in motor sidlls and in perceptual structure a number of 
examples of exactly this broad principle; each component varies, 
but as it does so, it is involved in mutual adjustments of the remainder 
which prevent the first from moving beyond fixed limits. Thus the 
person, as-We have used the temi, is at the same time a motor skill 
and a perceptual structure. It is a perceptual structure so far as it is 
the recognized empirical self which, tliough its phases vary, must 
continue to be recognizably the same; it is a motor skill so far as acts 
must conduce to the presentation, the enhancement without injury, 
of this central picture. 

Though a prominent place has been given to unity in personality, 
there has also been emphasis on the chronological priority of parts over 
wholes, and on the slow and gradual character of the orchestrating 
process by which one compact self is attained. There is "integration," 
But in accordance with the whole point of view developed on organic 
development (pages 62, 05), this has been found nt tljc diird, not 
the first level (page G<3). We do not meaii to beg the"question whether 
there are, within the perceiving and valuing organism, integrative 
principles of which we have no empirical luiowlcdge. Most of oui* 
Imowledge of integration is recent, and we have only gone a small 
fraction of the way toward understanding the process. Nor do we wish 
to deny the possibility, suggested by James Ward, that all awareness 
is colored by selfliood, whether the self is empirically perceived or not. 
Least of all do we wish to attempt to brush aside the still unsolved 
philosophical question whether the process of experiencing necessi¬ 
tates the existence of anon-empirical experiencer, just as icfraction 
of light logically necessitates the postulation of an invisible wave 
form, Tins mode of thinking is entertained by competent and serious 
thinkers. Nothing would be gained by attempting an arbitrary 
Gordian-luiot solution of such a tangled problem. We are concerned 
solely with this immediate question: Should the student of personality 
at the present stage of research postulate a non-empirical entity dis¬ 
tinct both from the organism and from its perceptual responses to the 
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forms and symbols -which are called self? To this limited question a 
negative answer seems advisable. 


Identification 

Tlie tendency toward integrating the self-picture, for which there 
is plenty of evidence, is by no means automatic; the satisfactions from 
the possibility of dealing with functional unity must outweigh the 
gain from the piecemeal approach to the component parts. The habit 
of piecemeal perception may be prolonged when identification with a 
parent is made in terms of a particular body part, such as the hand or 
mouth, while one’s other body parts are assimilated to no external 
standard—"I have black eyes like iny daddy." We might therefore 
suppose that in some children the earliest materials for selfhood con¬ 
sist of two rather similar mouths, four mher similar hands, two rather 
dissimilar voices, and so on. There are a great many factors that drive 
toward identification; and among them identification with the parents 
is especially important. Tlie process of identification can be understood 
only if the primacy and the functional independence of these early 
component experiences are clear. If we were willing to concede the 
little child a working conception of the whole self before he begins to 
assimilate this self-picture to the picture of other persons, the process 
of identification would be a secondary elaboration of the sense of self¬ 
hood, not a primary experience. If, however, a partial assimilation of 
the self to others is under way, and if at the same time affectively 
cliarged responses are made jointly to parts of oneself and to parts of 
another persdn, the identification process becomes a focal point in 
terms of which the later development of the self-picture and of self- 
love must be understood. The child becomes, in rather large measure, 
his mother, and his mother becomes himself; or, to put it more broadly, 
selfhood is interwoven with experiencing other individuals. As fast 
and as deeply as father, brother, sister make their impression upon 
the child, they become parts of him, too. This dependence of self upon 
the perception of others is a primary clue to the social nature of man 
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and to his utter incapacity for any complete autonomy of either percep¬ 
tion or action. 

A half century ago, W. K. Clifford undertook to explain the ele¬ 
mentary sociality of man in terms of his capacity to glimpse the 
thoughts of others by analogy with his own, and to attribute to 
others a recognition of hia own thought. Man reacts not only to the 
belmvior of others but to their dioughts, and in particular to their 
thoughts regarding himself. M. F. Washburn showed move recently 
that social psychology can be systematically viewed as a study of such 
"ejectlve consciousness/' The problem is doubtless more complex 
than is at first evident, but tlie main lines of interpretation seem to 
follow directly from the theory of self-development already sketched. 
It is not that the cliild first develops a picture of himself that is rounded, 
out and finished in detail, and then proceeds by fiat to create otlier 
selves to people his world, but ratlier that he has been engaged con¬ 
tinuously in a proces.s of transfer, back and forth, between sclf-per- 
ception and the perception of others The mechanisms of participation 
(as described by Piaget) have enabled him to find selfhood in the 
behavior of others, and to build aratlier cleai’ picture of their states of 
mind by analogy with his own. Tlie study of the kinds of people 
witli whom he does and docs not sympathize shows, as we have 
already seen, how limited he is in the cajiacity to supply a background 
for adult conduct, In general, the stages in the capacity for cjective 
consciousness are stages in the capacity both to differentiate between 
self and others and to note where resemblances actually lie between 
one's own motivation and that of odiers. 

Thus far, then, wc have self-porti'aiturc and along with it, as we 
have seen, increasingly definite self-love. This primary process of self- 
love, which Freud called narcissism (from the story of Narcissus, who 
fell in love with his own image reflected in a pool), is accompanied 
by a number of other responses to the self, doubtless including wonder, 
bewilderment, di.sapproval, and even fear, as the image changes unex¬ 
pectedly, The attitude toward theself becomes acomplex of dispositions. 
'Usually, however, satisfaction, or in some cases passionate love, is 
the dominant feature of the response. This love of self and the accom¬ 
panying love of a parent may be regarded as the core of the problem of 
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personality adjustment, for tlie beloved parent inevitably interferes 
with and balks one’s own efforts at self-fulfillment. But in the long 
run, and in most individuals, affection gains ascendancy over the 
counterbalancing aspects. 

The result is not only integration of selfhood and the beginning of 
elementary social adjustment, but the foundation of most of what is 
social in man. The earliest forms of sympathy, foi' example, which, as 
we saw earlier (page 221) depend on analogies between oneself and 
another, grow rapidly as one experiences more and more situations 
through which he sees others pass, being thereby permitted to share 
their experience by virtue of an analogy with his own. At this earliest 
phase, sympathy is indiscriminate; adults, children, pets, toys, fire¬ 
wood, receive sympathy, at least in our culture, in so far as they 
confront situations which are disti’essing to the child himself. The 
differentiation processes described earlier in connection with condi¬ 
tioning are effected slowly as perception marks off other objects more 
and more clearly. The individual has more sympathy for that which 
resembles himself—more for persons than monkeys, more for monkeys 
than spiders, This principle is complicated greatly by the growth of 
personal values which by no means i-espect the supremacy of man 
over beast. Tluis a child may sympathize more with things that are 
little like himself—kittens, puppies, mice—than with big things such 
as grownups. Passionate sympathy for the rabbit that slips on the ice 
or for the toy duck that breaks its foot goes hand in hand with increas¬ 
ing indifference to people or animals that are recognized as parts of 
another world witli which one lias no commerce. 

These are some of the mechanisms which James had in mind in his 
discussion of the "expansion of tlie self,” the gradual inclusion of 
more and more persons, things, and even abstractions as piirts of a 
going concern to which one is devoted. The self can become a con¬ 
glomeration or an organized perceptual whole which contains many 
ingredients that have nothing to do with the body; both the process 
of confusing one's self-picture witli the pictures of others and the 
process of primi tive sympathy play a Urge role in this expansion. One 
literally does not know where the self stops. 

There is no sharp line of cleavage between "sympathy” and 
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"empathy"; the latter term is usually applied to putting oneself m the 
place of either a living or a non-living thing. Exactly as an individual 
puts himself in another’s place, assumes his spatial i^osition and 
its appurtenances, glows with his pride, suffers in his embarrass¬ 
ment, so he puts himself in the place of the pillar that is too slender 
to support the shaft, and he judges it inappropriate; he is pulled 
awry by the Picasso painting which tilts the house upon its founda¬ 
tion. His muscles tighten as he watclies the tug of war; his larynx 
tires and his heels rise as the soprano strains upward; even the 
battle of the elements can be fatiguing. It is satisfying to the little 
man to put himself in the shoes of the great as he listens to the dicta¬ 
tor’s speech and moves with his movements, and in the same way it is 
satisfying to the climber to melt into die vast ruggedness of the peak 
which he ascends. Empathy here is of a broadly sensory sort; the 
individual needs nothing more. 

But such identifications entail their own frustrations. One watches 
the satisfaction of the diner at the next table while lie himself is tedi¬ 
ously pondering the reasons for his waiter’s delay. The intense antic¬ 
ipatory responses whicli this induces belong to that class of autisms 
which is frustrating (page 376), for the difference between fully 
canalized .tewjory needs and the anticipatory phase of the uwere/needs 
must be stressed. Though the roast smells good, it is irritating for 
the hungry man to smell it if he luiows it will be another hour before 
it is ready. When a competitor wins the coveted loving cup, the sight 
of it becomes an annoyance to the loser; he longingly puts himself in 
the winner's place, half tastes the sweetness of success, and, in itching 
perception of the reality, hates him for it. It is because the individual 
puts himself in the other's place tliat the return to his own place is 
bitter, 

Identification, however, is seldom a passive process which involves 
merely tlie disposition to view oneself as one with another person; it 
normally involves the enacting of the other person’s role, The child 
dresses up to play pirate, not just to he pirate; he wants daddy's hat 
and canc not merely to look lilte daddy, but to aid in immersing him¬ 
self in the daddy round of activities. It is likely, indeed, that the 
psychology of clothing has too often been conceived in terms of a 
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simple narcissistic delight in one's appearance; clothing is largely a 
means of making real the role that is to be played in life. Flowing 
gowns make the role of gracious hostess easier, partly tlirough the 
kinesthetic smoothing of activity, partly through the sheer associations 
given in social convention. Corduroy pants make the girl who is ready 
for hiking or boating a rougher and readier participant in the activity, 
more likely to tussle with her masculine counterpart—"it's natural 
to fight when you're wearing tlie pants." 

This utilization of clothing in the enactment of roles that begins in 
later infancy remains a life long preoccupation. Especially interesting 
is the donning of the garb of the opposite sex—transvestitism, In the 
English horsewoman's need for masculine attire, not only where it 
selves the ease of riding but even where it hinders it, there is accep¬ 
tance of the fact that the postures assumed by a rider are inconsistent 
with those assumed by a gracious lady; so, instead of becoming an 
ungracious lady, she simply becomes a pseudo-man, even to the point 
of wearing a derby hat. In the Naven ceremonies of the latmul of 
New Guinea(pagc 789), tlie women can glory in the achievements of 
a little child by arraying themselves in masculine garb; having no 
normal means of self-display—this pattern is entirely alien to the 
feminine ethos of the group—^they can be triumphant only if they are 
pseudo-men. In these ceremonies the men, who fear the sentimental 
role of triumphing in the feeble achievements of a little child, can 
adjust themselves only by clowning; they put on the dirtiest and mean¬ 
est female attire they can find and make themselves into ridiculous 
hags at which the village can laugh. To be laughed at in one's own 
capacity as a man would be unendurable; but to be laughed at in one's 
role as a woman is an escape, and rather apleasant one, from an activity 
as unmasculine as making afuss about achild. In the case of both sexes, 
then, the identifications aj-e actively assumed for a definite purpose, 
and the raiment of the other sex is an organic feature of the process. 

Projection 

From this indeterminateness of the boundaries of the self, especially 
in infancy but to some degree tliroughout life, follows the process of 
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projection by virtue of which experiences arising from one's own 
sensory processes are felt to belong to otliers, the motives of others 
are jiidged by analogy with one's own, and the world is peopled with 
individuals essentially like oneself. It is not quite enough to say that 
others arc responded to by means of transferred conditioning, for 
there is a rather complex self-picture which must be understood if 
wc are to luiowwliat is to be transferred. Nor is Piaget's conception 
of participation (page 840) adequate, because there is definitely an 
attribution to others of characteristics which are sensed within one¬ 
self. This latter process would not follow from Piaget’s egocentrism; 
indeed, it would entail some awareness of self, some awareness of 
others, and an analogy between the two, and would hence belong to a 
later phase than the egocentric, as Piaget conceives it. (Freud's use 
of the term projection is discussed on page 54(5). 

Parallel to and simultaneous with projection in this sense comes 
introjection: the process of experiencing within oneself what actually 
belongs to other perceived persons or objects. The tired soul finds the 
slow-moving stream restful, tlie turbulent torrent upsetting, The 
inounLains are "uplifting" and sustaining in their steadfastness—"I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
The coward is strong in tire leader’s courage; the Maori warrior is 
great when his chief is lionored. Unemployed youth in the Germany 
of I933j who were nothing in the eyes of the community, could 
attach themselves to the Fulirer, s^e as proud members of his 
"bodyguard,” identify with liim, feel a ti’ansfusion of Iris power. In 
this way the child, imitating his parents, takes over some of the heroic 
attributes which he believes belong to the adult, and obtains the 
assurance, the sense of power, that such a simulation permits; he is 
pushed forward toward maturity. From this follows the habit of 
looking through his parents' eyes; and this in turn leads by insensible 
gradations to a point of view in which he sees and judges as the 
parents are conceived to see and judge. We shall return to this point 
in the next chapter (page 515). 

But the social environment plays still other roles in the building 
of the child's selfhood, We discussed earlier the perception of and 
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canalization upon j^arts of the self, sometimes accompanied by the 
development of a dislike for other parts. But by the third year, as a 
rule, tlie self-picture is fairly well integrated, and this process of look¬ 
ing at the self tlirough others' eyes does much to accelerate self- 
iinification. By this j^rocess, the child may begin to anchor his per¬ 
ception of self in a fashion that depends less on his own direct experi¬ 
ence than on the way in which adults see him. The first self-picture 
may be unlovely, If the parent and the neighborhood reinforce the 
caricature, it may be impossible for him ever to get out of his original 
perceptual habit, Similarly, if the child begins with a completely 
favorable self-picture and is then pushed brusquely into the competi¬ 
tive world of nursery school or back-alley play group, his attention 
may be forcibly drawn to his wealmesses, stupidities, and general 
inadequacies, and he may experience such shock in the process that 
he is unable to find his way back to the original satisfying picture. 
The process of shock makes self-enhancing autism impossible (cf. 
page 38l). Since unlovely self-pictures lead to unlovely views of 
others because of transferred conditioned response, embitterment and 
cynicism are easily produced. In contrast to the belief, held by the 
Calvinists, that self-depreciation is compatible with the love of God, it 
has become evident that it is largely through a primary lovable pic¬ 
ture of the self that loveliness can be discovered either in others or, 
indeed, in God. But not all of this process is completed in the period 
of infancy, for much of it depends upon the use of words. Selfhood 
depends in some measure upon the demarcation, by means of words, 
of what belongs to the individual. The pronouns do a good deal to 
define appropriate masculine and feminine traits and to show one’s 
own relation to tlicm. Proper names have their overtones and Convey 
their own sense of richness and poorness, beauty and ugliness. The 
names and adjectives that are applied to the individual serve con¬ 
stantly to modify and rebuild the self-porti'ait. The process is continu¬ 
ous througlioLit life, but it shows diminishing returns as the picture 
becomes well established. 

While the process of identification is beginning to form both the 
self-portrait and the attitude toward the self, it is also guiding the 
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perception of the outer world in relation to the self. Since the child 
confronts many new afFect-laden situations in the company of his 
parents, and since his own response to the new is so often tentative 
and ambivalent, the parents have a prominent part in determining 
how each situation is to be sensed and felt. It has, as a rule, many 
facets; it has some appealing a-spects, some disturbing ones, But what 
is to be dominant, what is to serve as an anchorage point in the whole, 
is controlled in some degree by parental emphasis. 

This is, however, only the first phase in the process of sharing the 
parental outlook, As the child’s own self becomes distinct, identifica¬ 
tion with the parents occurs in a fuller sense than that described on 
page 491 . Perceiving himself and his role rather clearly, he puts him¬ 
self in the place of his father or mother, or both. What has at first 
been accepted uncritically as good or bad, reasonable or absurd, is 
now "autonomously” accepted. This is easy, partly because the affec¬ 
tive bond and sheer proximity make identification with the parents 
feasible, partly because father and mother know about these things. 
Suppose the question comes up: "Is it right for a hungry boy to snitch 
an apple fi'oin a fruit peddler's cart?" The affective loading, the way 
in which the situation is perceived or conceived, is indicated by the 
parents; but more than this, the parental say-so provides most of the 
cognitive loading also, because it is the role of the parents to know what 
is right. For the little child, right and wrong are objective things like 
windows and wheelbarrows. How can the omnipotent parent who 
knows how to mend one’s bicycle, how to drive a car through traffic, 
how to provide food, toys, and shelter, fail to Imow a simple thing 
like tlie right way to vote, to pronounce a word or to handle a rela¬ 
tionship between nations (Piaget’s moral realism)'^ 

Whatever the self is, it becomes a center, an anchorage point, a 
standard of comparison, an ultimate real. Inevitably it takes its place 
as a supreme value. To tliose few for whom it does not, apathy and self- 
destruction offer ready invitations. To most men in most societies, the 
self may be full of blemishes, of sin, of incompetence, but it is the 
one beloved self, the lawgiver. In a fundamental sense, the self is right. 
My nation is right, my class is right, my family is right, and I am 
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right. The altercation that follows an automobile collision and the 
account the driver gives later to his friends are hardly die primitive 
"rage" tliat Watson traces to obstructed movements. They are 
portraits of the artist as the right kind of person; he has been insulted 
by the carelessness or incompetence of another driver who did not see 
what the traffic situation really was. The first postulate is that I saw 
the situation as it was; the accident was due to the fact that the other 
driver did not see it as I did. 

This fundamental self-rightness stems as much from narcissism as 
from Piaget’s egocentrism, as much from the axis of reference given 
in the value system as from the perceptual difficulties in achieving 
objectivity. In other words, tlie central polarity of the self and the 
world is a means of ordering events and persons in terms of their 
affective acceptability. The G.I.'s are not only against the "Krauts"; 
they say flatly that they don’t like the "frogs" either. Within their 
own group, the G,l. infantryman is frankly suspicious of the artillery, 
and the 80 th Division is inclined to look down on tlie Slst. Within his 
own regiment, his own company is the in-group, anotlier regiment the 
out-group; and if the truth be known, my own buddies are good guys, 
but those in Company B will steal your chow. 

But the self is not only an aspect of all experience and a standard 
for all experience; it contributes to the quality andjo} m of all expen-- 
ence. Each person, each thing, each idea is in some degree my own, 
in some degree external to me; and by virtue of that subtle process of 
interpenetration which characterizes all associations, each person, 
thing, or idea becomes touched with the brush of iny own selfhood. I 
will follow the familiar, then, not only by canalization upon it, but 
because my feeling is already thrown about it; a view I have casually 
entertained may become one I am ready to fight for if, through repeti¬ 
tion and closeness of association, it becomes intimately my own. , 

A reasonable objection may be offered to the thesis as it has been 
presented up to this point. It may be urged that it is never really the 
organism as a whole, but always some group of specific motor, glandu¬ 
lar, or neural responses that is involved whenever the self is perceived 
or adjustment is made to it. Although this objection is sound, it can, 
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perhajjS, be met if the thesis is developed as follows i A large propor^ 
tion of the individual's perceptual and motor activities are concerned 
rather directly with his own body. Most of the perceptual responses 
to interoceptive and proprioceptive situations have to do with the 
body; so far as they are referred to space at all, they must normally be 
referred to the region witliin die skin. Of the exteroceptive functions, 
moreover, a large proportion have to do with seeing and hearing o7ie- 
self. A person cannot ojien his eyes without supplying the object 
viewed with a fringe of face, chest, hands, and arms; he cannot speak 
about the most impersonal thing widioiit hearing his voice, both 
through the outer air and through inner bone conduction. The self is 
always context, even when it is not figure. As lie adjusts the eyes to 
see or turns the head to hear, the proprioceptors serve to make the 
activity a self-activity. By means of experimental and clinical data, 
Schilder has shown the system of associations which connect these 
self-images with the unconscious or half-conscious schema of die 
physical self, the “postural model of the body." 

In connection with the motor responses and their relation to self¬ 
hood, Holt has demonstrated that alavge proportion of these responses 
consist not simply in responding locally to an outside object but in 
immersing the body more and more richly in the field of stimulation 
(cf. page 167). Each such activity is drawn into the field of self-relation¬ 
ships. Another large group ofinotoractivitiesconsists in adjusting one 
hand to the other in a bi-manual task, or one leg to the other in loco¬ 
motion, or the various parts of the body to a single hand in executing 
a delicate taslc, To carry this still further, no matter how quickly one 
shifts his focus in reference to eacli new external event, the activity 
stream is ordered in terms of the expected or desired outcome of each 
activity for the self. One sits as spectator at the races, but one's own 
horse or crew is ahead or behind. There are indeed moments of utter 
indifference, as when a person watches the clouds drift, and there may 
even be genuine attitudes of indifference to the self. But the primary 
concern of life in all cultures dial permit any competitiveness whatever 
is with the self Even in “unselfishness" the usual self is redefined to 
include others. Tlic process of identification with jiarents, with 
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brothers and sisters, with playmates, friends, heroes, pets, toys, and 
everything- that has personal value inay go so far that the child's body 
is but a fragment of the whole, In this "expansion of the self," as 
James called it (page d'93), there is no paradox; it is the sacrifice of 
the,little for the sake of the much. 

But is there not selflessness in another kind of situationj the con¬ 
templation of beauty? It is true that in maintaining "esthetic distance" 
there is a delightful sensing and motor response to the composition, 
quite aside from any practical concern with the objects represented. 
One enjoys looking at the apple in a still life but does not think of 
eating it; the muscles respond to the balance of the composition, but 
the mouth does not water. This may, not unreasonably, be urged as 
an instance of selflessness, and it is likely that such experiences melt 
into the class of experiences of detachment which we mentioned above 
(page 406), As a rule, however, when we respond to beauty we avidly 
explore the picture or move with the music; for the lover of beauty 
this is surely an experience in the first-person singular, with abundant 
reference to the self, 

A largepropoi'tion of tlieperceptual expei’icnces which refer to the 
self are, of course, only dimly conscious, just as a large proportion of the 
motor responses which serve the needs of the organism are executed 
almost automatically. Consciousness of self sweeps downward from 
the bright light of direct self-portraiture into activities upon which 
there can be no introspective rej^ort. The physiologist, however, finds 
no sharp brealcs in the process. There are plenty of sensorimotor 
adjustments of which we are unaware, and there is no reason why 
those which refer to the body should necessarily be conscious in any 
greater degree than are others, The identification of the self with 
clear consciousness, though favored by the philosophic tradition, is no 
more warranted than the identification of any otlier observed object 
with clear consciousness. The self is a perceived object; when not 
clearly perceived, it can still be dimly perceived. And when not even 
dimly perceived, a set may be maintained toward it, a readiness or dis¬ 
position to respond to it as to anything else which lies near at hand 
and to which adjustment must be made, In all perception there are 
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elements which in themselves are unnoticed, yet make up vital parts 
of the total, In the same way, the self may be an unnoticed part of the 
continuing life picture. 

Thus the more closely we look at tlie matter, the more probable it 
appears that most human adjustments arc in some degree adjustments 
not to an external situation alone, but to a perceptual whole of which 
the self is apart, a self-in-situation field. This docs not mean that most 
people are necessarily “thinking about tliemselves" most of the time. 
The amount of preoccupation with the self involves a very different 
question; the enormous individual differences in this regard will be 
considered later. We wish only to emphasize that the self is not 
merely one isolated chapter in a psycliological book, but a phase of all 
or nearly all psychological events. 

Our thesis is, then, that perceptual activities and motor activities 
are at first utterly selfless; that as one perceptual object, the body, 
becomes defined, other objects are related to it as context; and, 
SLiTiilarly, that motor responses which are at first rather independent 
activities becomes activities oriented to or serving the self. Uncon¬ 
scious dispositions maintain the self-reference of our activities, and 
these dispositions have become associated with selfhood through a 
nexus of associative processes similar to those in operation elsewhere. 

The thing that responds to the self is thus the organism as a whole, 
but some parts are more involved than others. Such a large array of 
perceptual and motor dispositions are drawn into closer and closer 
association with the self-pattern that it is hard to say just what parts 
of the organism do not participate significantly in the process; yetfor 
most purposes, the pattern of response to the self is smaller and more 
compact than the organic response system as a whole. The response 
to the self may at times include almost anything in the organism's 
repertory; but some parts, concerned with self-enhancement and self- 
defense, are almost constantly at work. To these parts the next three 
chapters will be devoted. 

After all, this situation as regards response to the self is similar 
to the general situation regarding all perception. We arc driving in 
traffic, following the car of a friend who has asked us to lunch; come 
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what may, we must keep oriented with respect to his car. Our field of 
vision may comprise a thousand other objects constituting immediate 
or potential signals for adjustment which might seem likely to over¬ 
whelm the image of his car; and they might do so, were the set not 
there to keep us in contact. Wc perceive the car most of the time, and 
when wc do not we are oriented to it, ready to catch sight of it as a 
fender or a license plate permits. The perceptual object is small and 
clear, the responses to it are infinitely varied, and it controls conduct, 
even when it is not perceived. So it is with the self. 

The general theory of self-development presented here is derived 
partly from scattered observations of infants, partly from the memories 
of adults, and partly from a backward extrapolation from the stages 
which can be seen rather clearly in the nursery school. These nursery- 
school observations are consistent in showing an anchorage of the 
picture of the self upon some part of the body, some attribute, or 
some point of special affinity between child and parent. At the same 
time, the self is rather unstable and, as Freudian theory requires, 
rather easily weakened in the face of rage and panic situations. Many 
a temper tantrum sweeps away a clear picture of the self, and an 
appeal to self-interest would be fruitless. At the same time, all the 
real essentials in the architecture of the self seem to be well separated 
by the end of infancy, roughly by the time the child is two years old. 
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21. The Evolution of the Self 


WE HAVE not meant to imply that infancy determines the entire 
structure of later selfhood, but we have incjint to suggest that, for the 
reasons defined by Schilder, self-demarcation and self-love are kid 
down in their essential forms in infancy and that, for the most part, 
subsequent elaborations follow the architectural designs that are 
established early. The perception of the pnrts and of their interrela¬ 
tions, the total going concern of the self, and the system of affects 
directed both to the parts and to the whole, seem to be clear when 
youngsters enter nursery school, broadly by two years of age. How¬ 
ever, a sei'ies of changes occurs in the next few years; some of them 
appear in most children, but otliers are more individualized. It will 
be appropriate, then, to continue the genetic approach and to look 
briefly at some characteristic changes in selfhood ns the individual plays 
his successive parts on life's stage. 

Although it is commonly recognized that in our competitive 
society the individual's effort to achieve a distinct self is constantly 
stimulated by a general pressure to “make a name for himself," 
to “be somebody," and tlie like, it is not always clearly realized 
that specific details of child care contribute to the same pressure. 
Especially in "small" families tlie mother's achievement in producing 
a baby is thought about so long and so intensely, with such enormous 
emphasis upon problems and difficulties, that its completion is 
regarded as little short of a miracle; and every step in the baby's 
growth—beginning to smile, to sit up, to stand, to walk, to talk—is 
greeted with great excitement. Whatever mistakes are made in 
"training," feeding, and love-giving, these aspects of motor stimula¬ 
tion are almost universal. The baby is made to feel important; his 
achievements are exciting; be is stimulatQd to grow and to attempt 
new achievements. Constant comparing and bragging about their 
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babies is the rule among adults who would never think of bragging so 
openly of their own achievements. The child's self-awareness is further . 
stimulated by frequent comments on "loolcs," "handsome eyes,” 
"perfect build,” "lovely hair,” "good Complexion,” or whatever the 
particular feature of the child concerned. Not uncommonly, as with 
Margaret in Ruth Suckow's The Folks, awareness tliat he does not fit 
the approved family pattern of "fair” complexion may make the child 
feel an outsider and lead to a withdrawal which may underlie pro¬ 
longed maladjustment', this is the reverse side of due same coin. 

In our culture the dynamic aspect of the self, in the sense of the 
motive structure that aids its development, seems to move, during 
infancy and early childhood, from body awareness to two other con¬ 
cerns, prestige and power. ExiDeriinents on competition in three¬ 
fold four-year-olds have indicated the important and constantly 
increasing role of the effort toward applause. A large part of the quest 
for possessions, as contrasted with the search for immediate satisfac¬ 
tions, is rooted in the need to display the broadening selfliood which 
property brings; and a large part of the "naughtiness” pattern— 
interference in other children's play, the snatching of their toys, and 
"willful” or negativistic resistance to adult control—is a pattern 
of power-seeking, We might argue that the power motives gain 
ascendancy at the expense of prestige motivation or, perhaps more 
accurately, that the passive self-love which belongs to the cult of the 
pretty or "cute” child yields to the actively sought satisfactions from 
those types of prestige which power alone can bring, This is particu¬ 
larly true because one's contemporaries, when one is four, are much 
more concerned with prestige derived from power than with prestige 
derived from appearance. It makes little difference who is cute, but it 
makes a great deal of difference who can dominate the play situation. 

Along with the power-self, or the development of self-assertive 
motives, goes the use of labels and epithets; in particular, the develop¬ 
ment of a terminology of trait names or similar abstractions—strong, 
naughty, smart, silly. Children are forever classifying one another by 
the use of good and bad names, applying to one another the nouns and 
adjectives which they have heard used in such a tone as to make them 
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appropriate for praising or damning. The vocabulary of the self 
becomes, so to speak, less and less visual, and in general less and less 
sensory, It becomes more and more a language of traits. Most of the 
trait names that are used represent general action tendencies; and 
as soon as they are applied to oneself, or as soon as one finds himself 
applying them to others, tliey stimulate a trait psychology in their 
user. Consequently, over and above the generalities of behavior which 
are already there, generalities are evoked by means of labels, and 
behavior is made to generalize as would any conditioned response; 
the child lives up to the terms employed. This follows from the 
principles of suggestion and of transfer developed above (pages 
21 7 fF,); and child psychiatry has empirically confirmed the fact that the 
appellations which become part of the self work more and more to 
induce behavior appropriate to them. The child forms general ideas 
of himself, hi short, the self becomes less and less a pure pej ceptnal object, 
and more and more ii conceptual trait system. 

In the elementary school the tendencies just mentioned continue 
and are augmented, particularly by the removal of immediate watch¬ 
fulness (and domination) on the part of the parent or parent substitute. 
The child’s presence in a group of thirty or forty children involves 
both some possibility of screening himself from too penetrating 
observation and a rapidly .increasing sense of responsibility. The 
parents, moreover, are yielding in some degree to teachers and other 
adults as lawgivers; and the physical resemblance of children and 
parents as a basis for identification becomes less and less important, 
while attributes praiseworthy in the eyes of adults draw nearer to the 
center of attention. Being held ]*esponsible, as when one is a monitor 
or is singled out for special praise or condemnation, gives the self 
more and more the role of a good or bad entity, its goodiiCvSS or bad- 
nes.s being determined by its aettS. Proneness to particular behaviors, 
such as habitual kindness or sociab finesse or stubbornness or late¬ 
ness is recognized as one's, very ozvn, and in due time becomes a 
prominent feature of the self. The increasing sense of responsibility 
and autonomy does not, however, mean that the norms can be auton¬ 
omously determined. With the decline of egocentrism and the 
increasing understanding of the points of view of others, the child 
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identifies more fully with them. He has the feeling that the self 
"deserves," or is logically and rightly involved in, the patterns of 
apj)roval and disapproval whidi at first often seemed arbitrary and 
magical. 

To the elementary-school period must also be assigned the enor¬ 
mously important role played by remote standards in the form of 
national or religious leaders who are conceived to be like the father 
or the neighborhood hero, but "more so." These national heroes and 
their like are presented in terms of a trait psychology, The George 
Washington who cannot tell a lie and the honest rail-spitter Abe 
Lincoln are fair samples of the general western European folklore, in 
which national character is stereotyped in the child in large part 
through the inculcation of traits considered commendable. The studies 
of Hartshorne and May make clear how devastating a job has been 
done on American children by the fifth and sixth grades in the sense 
that many of the trait stereotypes of this sort, such as "honesty,'' 
have not been made fully clear and organically related to the child's 
life. Yet lip service to tlicm constitutes a large part of moral educa¬ 
tion, and deviation from them provides a center for an inferiority feel¬ 
ing or self-disvaluation tliat operates through the adolescent period to 
intensify the sense of guilt arising from primary behavior deviations, 
We might say that the self-picture has become a vague blob of rather 
uncertain texture—the cliiM is still trying to find out who he is— 
with such bright and shining secondary trait attributes as ideals ahd 
good qualities lying around the center, some undesirable traits further 
out in the periphery, and a sense of unreality pervading the whole. In 
his heart, the individual luiows full well that this official self-picture 
upon which the grown-up world relies, and wliich he must pretend 
to accept, is quite different from the complicated individuality which 
he would see were his eyes allowed to open all the way. 


Adolescent and Adult Selves 

Body awarene.ss, which during the preadolcscent years has been 
pushed somewhat to one side in favor of an awareness of one's statits 
and t7‘aiiSy surges back into prominence at puberty. One feels dif- 
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ferent inside—v/ann and good, but still different. The tide of new 
impulsions may be disconcci'ting. Often one's energies overflow their 
banks, and rapid and imperfectly balanced growth results in awkward¬ 
ness, The new interest in members of tlie other sex may be exciting 
and exhilarating but it involves new competitive strains, for one must 
achieve status in their eyes. As the California Adolescence Study makes 
clear, even those who earlier have won high status with their own sex 
group may be the most inept in their efforts at conquering this strange 
new teiTitory, One must consolidate a fiew self -—both a new bodily 
self and a new social self. On tlie basis of Margaret Mead's studies of 
Samoa and Elmer Clark's study of tbe religious experiences of our 
own adolescents, we seem on safe ground in concluding tliat the 
transition may be relatively easy if society makes the way smooth. 
But because it is the last great physical and social change before 
maturity, it is of the utmost importance in consolidating the adult 
self-picture. 

Many of these adolescent changes have to do with ill-defined 
thcLigh often intense visceral experience for wlnrJi no vocabulary is 
ever acquired—a factor related, of course, to our system of taboos 
and serving to give a sense of "The unknown which terrifies" when¬ 
ever marked deviations from the familiar occur. The rapidity and 
intensity of such changes may in some cases upset the equilibrium so 
seriously as to make one feel that he is no longer the same person; 
he is lonely for his old self. But even in the mildest cases, whei'e the 
change does not penetrate the center of awareness, it constitutes a 
security threat. This is undoubtedly a factor in the "negative phase" 
of puberty, the loneliness, moodiness, and intractability studied by 
Biihler and Sender. 

Much of the social transformation in early adolescence is also hard 
to verbalize, The adolescent is not sure whal liis status with the all- 
important opposite sex will be, or how the new roles will transform 
his old familiar roles with his own sex group, He has not yet learned 
how to see himself. Altogether, the adolescent has a problem which 
ranges from the disquieting to the direatening, until a new figure- 
ground pattern of the self is defined and verbal symbols are acquired 
for the more communicable aspects of the experience. The anchorage 
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of the self upon a part of tlie body 'still holds for many in late adoles¬ 
cence and early adulthood, according to Horowitz' findings. His 
studies of self-localization in cliildhood (page 483) led to case studies of 
two 3 'oung adults, one of whom centered hia self-localization in the 
right hand, the other in the nose. 

On the basis of such findings, Horowitz prepared a questionnaire on 
self-localization for use with a student group. The question read: “If 
you had to locate yourself at some point either within or external to 
your body proper, some one point tliat 'is you,' where would that point 
(or area) be?” Thirty-two of 45 male subjects gave a positive 
response, 13 named 3 choices (as requested); 8 named 2; 5 named 1; 
and 6 gave answers not readily classifiable. 

FREQUENCY TABLE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SELF-LOCALIZATION 


Head 

9 

Hair on head 

1 

Brain 

6 

Throat 

1 

Dram back of eyes 

1 

Heart 

6 

Back of eyes 

1 

Chest 

3 

Eyes 

6 

Lungs 

1 

Between eyes 

1 

Shoulders 

2 

Above eyes 

1 

Hands 

4 

Glasses 

1 

Fingers 

1 

Face 

4 

Genitals 

3 

Profile 

1 

Abdominal and 


Foreliead 

1 

genital region 

I 

Nose 

1 

Body ( form) 

1 

MovUh 

1 

Body as a whole 

1 

Teeth 

1 




UNCLASSiriED RESPONSES 


Subject No. 2. 


4, 

14. 


le, 


19 . 

34 . 


Some point intermediate between the brain and the 
genitals. 

Don't think of myself as an area but as a feeling, 

An invisible vantage point from which all tiie world 
could be seen; a bird. ^ 

Surrounded by a group of people; making a speech; 
power behind the throne. 

Very near to my body; farther away. 

At my whole person; my home; my associates, 
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Self-localization is, however, only aphase of selfliood; the self may 
be pegged, so to speak, at one spot, and yet be only superficiaUy 
definable throiigli its localization. As values grow, the self-portrait 
becomes more and more clearly tied to them^ the self is the kind of 
thing that pursues these values. It cannot be studied with any degree 
of depth unless its relation to the value system is made clear. The 
student group which made the self-localizations above gave the fol¬ 
lowing responses to a question that related to activities with which the 
self was identified: "general striving for social good, but not very 
energetically", "swimming ability"; "the symbol is a great athlete, 
such as I would like very much to be"; "a desire to have power, to be 
president"; "a person successful in academic life, recognized as an 
authority in history, economics, etc., and who is a truly cultured man"; 
"good-natured"; "I try to be a goockiatured, jovial, polite sort of 
person"; "I identify myself with a man dressed in white who leads the 
crowd", "some symbol of good loolts"; "intellccLual conquest, and a 
desire for Icnowledge (not a bookworm)." But these are still just 
fragments, islands dotting a slowly forming representation of self¬ 
hood. 

Though it is hard for the adolescent to describe what is going on, 
the profound inner changes and the flood of new experience and feel¬ 
ing that mark the onset of adolescence mean the beginning of a new 
self that of course retains many features from the childhood pattern, 
yet has many new components and shows a radical transformation of 
the old. Many youngsters are exalted or confused, or both, by the 
process; and almost all "turn inward" to some degree, in adjusting 
to this transformation. But almost all of them carry out at the same 
time a dramatic flight into social reality, the discovery of a new mean¬ 
ing in old companionships with those of the other sex, with often the 
thrill of infatuation for those who were before "just friends," The 
adolescent must above all make good, be accepted by the real world 
of his contemporaries of both sexes. He must find a new basis for the 
respect he receives from liis own sex group, for the old forms of pre¬ 
adolescent prowess no longer suflice; he must make good as an 
adolescent, validate himself afresh. Again, the logical opposition of 
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extroversion and introversion does not help because the adolescent 
suffers from, and glories in, a flood of both. 

This process, forcing the relative abandonment of the familiar self 
and the quest for a new one, involves some departure from the system 
of values associated with the earlier self The shift does not occur 
because of an adolescent loss of interest in the games which were 
played as a ten-ycar-old j ratlier, the new adolescent self is anchored 
in large measure in a system of activities characteristic of its group. 
One has to give up the earlier activities if he is really to be no longer 
a child, There is definite experimentation with new selves, and with 
the various activities and values which are appropriate to each self. 
This does not mean that the self is determined in the abstract and 
then applied in practice; one of the things that makes a new self good 
or poor for the purpose is the feasibility of attaching various types 
of activities to it. A serious self "goes with" debating and literary 
activity; a jovial self with sports or the glee club, The questions 
raised with reference to any new activity or value are like the follow¬ 
ing! First, do you want it for itself? Second, canitbehad along with the 
new self-portrait you are painting? Third, if it proves to be incom¬ 
patible with the self you are painting, do you want it enough to 
endanger the self or to run into perpetual conflict? The struggle to 
find a new self is well shown in the California study of a boy who 
had difficulty in making the adolescent transition. He remained 
small while the others shot up in the "adolescent spurt/’ and he 
lacked the social graces and social skills whicli suddenly came to be 
emphasized in the group Unable to win the interest and respect of 
girls, and an odd little runt among the boys, he strove to make the 
most of his earlier resources, but now they were worth little in 
themselves. Finally, becoming frantic for recognition, he stole auto¬ 
mobile parts with the idea that with the-car he would own he could 
command attention, take the girls for rides, be somebody. 

One study concerned itself largely with the type of selfliood toward 
which the early adolescent tends, and the kind which in our culture 
proves most satisfying. Boys at a summer camp were observed in 
terms of the cordiality given by each one to each of the others, and in 
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tei-ms of the co> diality received. From tliis study it a]5peared that the 
amount of cordiality received by each boy was a stable and accurate 
measure of his status in the group, Tl\e “king pin" had the highest 
“cordiality received," for almost every one in the status hierarchy, 
from top to bottom, accorded him a high degree. This position of 
security was attained within the first few days and was maintained 
witli no significant variations. The cordiality given was a completely 
different matter, Secure boys gave it in copious or niggardly fashion, 
depending on the boy they were with; their own status was in no way 
affected by the amount given. Oi\ the other hand, though many boys low 
ill the status hierarchy gave high cordiality to others, tins did not guar¬ 
antee the cordial response at which they aimed, The struggle to make 
oneself accepted seemed almost completely irrelevant to the result. 

Indecfl, acceptance among adolescents is apparently more likely to 
be related to self-sufficiency—the lack of need for approval—than to 
the effort to be acccjited. This means, In piactice, that many adoles¬ 
cents mistakenly resort to techniques that liave proved relatively 
satisfactory in tlie family situution and in many early school situations, 
but whose value has begun to fade, so that in tlic adolescent world they 
arc not only useless but frequently damaging to individual aspirations. 
The essence of the adolescent struggle for selfhood is the struggle for 
independence from the opinions of grownups, it is rooted in large 
part in the need to shake off adult controls. Adults are likely to assist 
unwittingly in this process, for they have neither the closeness, the 
authority, nor the Itnow-how to maintain the ehrlier parent-child 
relations. When one has learned to act and to feel indejjendently of 
adults, both action and feeling bespeak self-sufficiency and are appeal¬ 
ing to other adolescents who likewise cherish and admire self- 
sufficiency more than they do the effort of others to please them. Thus 
as each one discovers that he docs not need the adult world, he dis¬ 
covers a self-sufficient pattern which others are ready to admire. 
Those who strive to please their contemporaries fail in the essential 
part of this adolescent task. On no point is childhood technique less 
likely to be useful to the adolescent, and, as clinic and court make 
clear, on no point does die pitiful effort for recognition go astray 
more catastrophically. 
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Much of this could be summamed by saying- that one of the chief 
aims of the young adult is status, and that his picture of himself as 
the recipient of a certain land and degree of status is so clearl}' drawn 
that almost every aspect of it gives a fair clue to all the rest, This is 
true even if his experiences in achieving status m adulthood are 
mixed, involving both conquests and defeats. The individual enters 
adulthood with a fairly well-generalized conception of his status. 
Many of his status aims have been to alarge degree defined during 
adolescence by setting up a pictiri’e of himself in which the steps he 
has already taken are regarded as evidence of the degree of his worth. 
He has a certain position in scholarship or athletics, or as a promising 
apprentice or a member of "the gang" or a good son or daughter. 
When his status is higher in one sphere of activity tlian in anotiier, he 
anchors the self at a point that pennits a rather constant degree of 
self-esteem, and if adulthood allows him to continue using tlie same 
anchor, failure in other respects can be borne. Thus Hyman found 
tliat yciing adults varied widely in the relative value they attached 
to intellectual, social, and other adiievcmcnts, anchoring the picture 
of the self upon the particulai’ lype of proficiency in which they con¬ 
ceived themselves to be noteworthy. The young accountant in the 
school of business, for example, disparages many of his own attri¬ 
butes but manages to make efficiency and accuracy so central that 
by clearly perceiving himsdf as exti’emely efficient and accurate he 
can give himself a high over-all value. 

The pattern of attributes, however, whetlier seen by anotlier or 
by oneself, has what die Gestalt psydiologists call "membership 
character" (page 385) The young accountant’s accuracy is not 
quite the same as that of the young engineer, nor is efficiency in busi¬ 
ness quite the same as efficiency in constructing steam engines. The 
specific errors avoided by being accurate or efficient will depend upon 
the tasks assigned in business and in engineering, The term "accuracy" 
as a value is not rigidly fixed; it must be seen in the light of the value 
organization of the individual. As we saw earlier (page 275), value 
has its contextual definition. This means that when the adolescent 
or the young adult, replacing one system of values by another, seems 
to retain a few old values as a nucleus, each such value must be trans- 
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formed by its membership character in the new pattern. Even athletic 
prowess and dancing skill, whidi seem to carry on from ten to fifteen 
and from fifteen to twenty, ai-e transformed. Prowess and skill are 
different conceptions when applied to diildliood, youth, and adult¬ 
hood. For example, the use of excessive force, when care and skill 
would suffice, is a common expression of the adolescent's protest 
against the retention of atti’ibuLes once defined as those of a child. 
Adolescent clumsiness is not just a question of a change in the relation¬ 
ships between body parts such as muscles; it may be hesitation, or 
even a repudiation of grace, since grace is something immature which 
one achieved as a child. To be pretty, to be attractive, to have charm 
was mildly pleasant at ten—^pleasanter for the girl than for the boy, 
but still pleasant for both. But as one enters adolescence such qualities 
are tepid, lack fire, for somediing more than grace and charm is 
required, Much of this is not at a verbal level. But a boy Icnows well 
enough that to be a man is not just a matter of grace or skill; and a 
girl Itnows that something more intense and vital than the naive grace 
of a child is required if she is to be popular, It is better to be awk¬ 
ward, as one experiments widi adullliood, than to run the risk of being 
regarded as an overgrown child. And along with anxiety as to whether 
one's growing body looks right, there is of course also the awkward¬ 
ness of sheer experimentation widi new postures, strides, stances, 
gestures, 

A common difficulty which high schools and colleges encounter 
appears to belong largely in the same category. There is no clear 
reason why English literature, in which one was adept at twelve or 
thirteen, should be difficult at fourteen or fifteen. There is no clear 
reason wliy the child who has made mincemeat of the more difficult 
woi'k in fractions or square roots should have trouble with elementary 
algebra or geometry. The school and (x>llege atmosphere as defined 
by the young people themselves leaves no doubt as to what is impoi- 
tant and what unimportant; the veiy attitude of burying oneself deep 
in English literature or madiematics, die very attitude of taking these 
things too seriously, entails the risk of falling out of line with one's 
contemporaries. The negativism which Biihler and Sender and others 
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have defined as characteristic of early adolescence is frequently this 
exploratory rejection of one adult interest after another, until the 
youngster learns how to accept it without sacrificing the adolescent 
self while such delicate experiments are being carried out, 

The whole process is, of course, far simpler if a good, clear 
identification object is at hand. Parents serve as bases for identifica¬ 
tion during the early years, and still appear to be the chief models for 
cliildren at ten to twelve years of age, though with some assistance 
from national and local heroes By fourteen or fifteen this is no longer 
possible. Parents do not know how to be "chummy” with those whom 
they have always enjoyed as children, and children are literally help¬ 
less to accept their parents in a new role as big brothers or sisters. 
Men teachers serve as norms for the adolescent boy; and the adolescent 
girl's "crush" on the woman teacher is testimony of the degree to 
which the mother has been displaced. The utility of an identification 
shift lies in the fact that a whole pattern of new values, with their 
"membership characters" already established, can be assimilated. The 
boy assumes the swaggering gait of the athletic coach; the girl takes 
on the smile and the inannerisins of the teacher to whom she is 
devoted, Althougli process is of course overdone, it is an important 
scaffolding in the direction of a new structure, and is on the whole 
more feasible than any attempt on the part of religious or other 
instruction to rely entirely upon models remote from the immediate 
social world of the adolescent. 

In later adolescence and early adulthood the value syndrome again 
undergoes great changes The youngster must complete the demon¬ 
stration of his independence, and with the appi'oach of genuine 
economic and social self-sufficiency he must adjust to the sobering 
recognition of responsibility. In making this adjustment, which 
involves the loss of one fi-ccdom for the sake of another and the strain 
of making a series of more or less irrevocable decisions, the chief 
positive satisfaction is the self-esteem that goes with acceptance of 
oneself as a full-fledged autonomous member of the community. 
The transition is aided by three factors: first, rediscovery of and 
emphasis on the most satisfying components in the system of selves 
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which have long been experimented with; second, the develppment 
of specific new forms of self-enhancement and self-defense appropriate 
to the more mature self, sometimes as modifications of adolescent 
measures, sometimes as new departures; third, the supporting in¬ 
fluence of friends and persons admired. In consolidating this particular 
self, die acquisition of a husband or wife can play a huge role. Con¬ 
solidation, rapidly effected during the twenties, includes a system 
of iiositive and negative conditioned responses, as well as a central 
system of canalizations, the whole strvictuic being move and move 
tightly organized as the result of steady experience in one’s new roles 
in family, job, and neighborhood. 

The swing from relative confusion to relative stability which is 
characteristic of early cliildhood of course continues during the later 
adolescent period and early adulthood. Emphasis on the visceral 
phases of sclfliood gives place more and more to cmpliasis on the 
social and die verbal, and terms related to individual status and 
prowess tend to dominate the self-portrait. One emphasizes one's jilace 
ill the group—"It lakes a slick man, a damn fine man, to malte jolly 
DKE," The responses to the myriad questionnaires and rating scales 
given to young adults suggest that the term self can be organized 
largely in terms of socially defined habits, especially as they cluster 
together in the form of socially recognized traits. Furihermorc, point- 
blank questions as to what one means by the self do not produce 
clearly delineated self-pictures. They result in references not to 
organic and kinesthetic components, but to types of competence 
and of adjustment in which one constantly classifies and compares 
himself with others from his own or otlier social groups. Adult self¬ 
hood is only dimly and marginally a matter of the organic and the 
kinesthetic. To be sure, sudden or marked disorder, such as occurs in 
some visceral disease.? and sonic paralyses, may give one suddenly 
the sense of being someone else; but such disorienting experiences 
are far more likely to arise from social failure or social rebuff'. They 
are likely to accentuate self-awareness; the whole self, like an injured 
member, suddenly attracts attention and its visual and other sensory 
phases again become prominent. Social acceptability is, however, 
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the chief factor that determines the degree of the awareness of selfj 
and social evaluation (such as the status concepts) is the factor that 
determines whether the self will be a peripheral or salient experience. 
If the self appi'oxiinatcly fulfills one’s cx^xictations, it may remain a 
peripheral experience; if it falls shockingly short of doing so, it may 
become a prominent part of the landscape. 

It may be argued that wc are here grossly overemphasizing the 
social, since physical appenrmice is a major factor in social acceptability. 
In most modern cultures physical appearance is far more important for 
women tlian for men. Standards of living are heavily weighted 
with items concerned with the maintenance of physical appearance, 
and feminine clothes and beauty parlors rank high in importance. But 
the point which is likely to be forgotten is that physical appearance is 
to a large degree codified with respect to social status items. There is 
little place for elementary esthetic appeals of the sort that may be 
recognized in a pretty infant. Every society has a set of rules as to 
how the person is to be cared for and beautified, and the adequacy of 
the self is measured largely with reference to the adequacy of these 
techniques, One's acceptability or non-acceptability—that is, his 
status—IS defined not with reference to the raw or elementary sensory 
appeal but with reference to the system of social sanctions which he 
endeavors to meet, It may be protested that raw elementary beauty 
or homeliness still remains a prominent value in our culture and in 
most cultures. Although this is possible, it is hard to Icnow just what 
to do with such a principle, in view of tlie fact that standards of 
beauty vary widely even within a rather uniform culture area, and 
that fads make the unappealing girl of yesterday (e,g., the outdoor 
girl of 1880) the belle of today. There is a "common core" of beauty 
in terms of symmetry and of some elementary principles of line and 
color, and if these are seized upon and made central in the standard of 
beauty, they may be codified in such a way as to make up a large 
purl of the self-portrait in those who conspicuously possess or lack 
them On the whole, however, it is likely that the looking-glass self, 
the self that is seen visually, fades in importance as conceptions of role 
and Status develop, and that face, hair, finger nails, and clothing are 
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beautified partly as a means of opening the door to a status position. 
Many adults, in their ceaseless efforts to create for themselves an 
adequate, admirable, and lovable self, resort far more to cultivating 
behavior devices and techniques for altering their social role than to 
the more elementary devices of self-beautification; and in their inner 
autistic worlds the molding of tlieir social virtues may be even more 
violent than the molding of tlieir pictures of their physical selves. 

The psychology of clothes, already mentioned in relation to the 
general psychology of selfhood (page 4 ' 94 ), aiUs for more direct treat¬ 
ment in relation to this question of status. Beautification of the self is 
effected largely by means of clothes. And because of the greater im¬ 
portance of the visual factors in feminine selfliood (because the woman 
is the one sought rather than the primai’y seeker?), feminine concern 
with clothing is far more subtle and elaborate than is the masculine. 
Even here, however, sheer beauty, as it might be considered in the 
esthetics laboratory, proves to have a rather limited role in comparison 
with the capacity to meet varying standards regarding the taste or 
style factor, the latter being economically so regulated that relatively 
few can fully meet tlie desired standards, the great multitude being 
under constant pressure to imitate the forms set by their “betters.” 
Selfhood again becomes competitive. One attempts to look upon him¬ 
self as adequate in the fulfillment of a given role; selves can be 
classified in accordance witli tlieir status, Clothes make the man—and 
especially the woman—not primarily by virtue of pure art as such, but 
by virtue of degrees of fulfillment of a code geared to society's general 
prestige code, Tailors and beauty-makers generally have been the 
ones who have told us most eloquently tliat appearance is the center 
of social acceptability. The fact remains that as society busily classifies 
its members, a marked deviation from the norm is required if the 
garb is to be more important than the role it symbolizes, Primarily, 
people are still classified largely by dieir occupational status; one 
must dress up to his status role, and his car, homo, and club ai‘e out- 
lying portions of the status-geared self. 

Selfliood undergoes systematic changes throughout life, despite 
the struggle of the young to bo old, and of the old to be young, The 
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self that is adiieved in the prime of life is stabilized and held on to 
tenaciously for years, as one fights a rear-guard action against the 
recognition of failing powers. Christine Morgan’s studies of the aged 
suggest that a gradual debasement of the self is one of the cenfral 
miseries of tlie aging process. Conversely, according to her studies 
and those of others, if the self can continue to receive the ordinary 
emoluments of social recognition, the loss of physical stamina need 
not take away zest in living. Here again, however, we must dis¬ 
tinguish between the mass tendency which holds for the common run 
of humanity and a deviating tendency which appears in a few people. 
Although in most persons the loss of physical vigor involves no very 
dramatic changes in selfhood, there ai'e a fair number who, in the 
period between forty-five and sixty, undergo such abrupt and pro¬ 
found pliysical changes as to lose their ordinary grip on their picture 
of the self. Either the individual ceases to experience the ordinary 
sensations from the viscera, or he experiences new and disturbing 
sensations; he no longer feels himself. In involutional melancholia the 
changes are sometimes so profound that the patient announces that 
his stomach is made of lead or tliat lie has no heart or that tliere is' 
nothing between his head and his feet, or even, in the condition called 
“nihilistic," that neither he nor anything else exists. The extraor¬ 
dinary capacity of the human animal to rebuild with the most frag¬ 
mentary materials is witnessed by the fact that even these patients are 
usually restored to healtii when the crisis has passed, As in Kurt 
Goldstein's patients who learned to adapt at a lower or simpler level 
of adjustment, a new pattern of visceral and kinesthetic selfhood is 
established and life goes on much as before. 

Loss OP Selfhood 

Though we have sj^oken of the solidifitation or crystallization of 
selfliood, it is evident that the self, like any other percept, can be 
dissolved, Loss of selfhood may occur in a number of ways. 

First, as just noted in connection with aging, but as an expression 
of other conditions as welly changes in organic and kinesthetic sensa- 
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tions may alter the bodily matrix of sclfliood so that one does not 
recognize himself. This may occur even though a person still recalls 
his name and many facts about his life—he still cannot accept his 
identity because things do not “feel right." These experiences of loss 
of selfhood may appear in febrile diseases, and in neurological con¬ 
ditions. 

Second, selfhood may merge into one's experience of the environ¬ 
ment in such a way as to create an undifferentiated universe of experi¬ 
ence, This has always been a matter of special interest to mystics, some 
of whom have found in the infinite expansion of the self an identifica¬ 
tion with the deity, whereas others maintain equally firmly that the self 
disappears. Among modern mystics, who are often more careful in 
theirTanguage than were those of otlier years, this contradiction 
still appears, and it is doubtful whether it is purely verbal, To some 
individuals it is apparently essential, even as the self fades away, that 
the term and concept of selfhood be salvaged, whereas in others the 
disposition to welcome the bigness and self-sufficiency of this uni¬ 
versal experience may entail a complete willingness to get rid of the 
self altogether. It may fade in panic or pain or ecstasy; the moralist 
may storm or the mystic glow in the liberation from selfhood that 
follows, The pattern of self-obliteration is cultivated as a great 
desideratum in Buddhism, Moslem Sufism, and some phases of 
Christianity. The practical problem has always been to retain the 
value of die individual person while demolishing his selfliood. The 
problem is not necessarily as hopeless as it sounds, since the person 
may achieve an Utter loss of self-awareness. 

Tliird, loss of adult selfliood may take the form of a reconstitution 
of its elemcnt.s, so that one discovers a new person within him. Most 
conversion experiences—^Tolstoy's, for example—reveal this process 
of self-discovery. Such remade selves often contain some features of a 
regression to an earlier phase. Indeed, DeSanctis has suggested 
that most religious conversions involving self-alterations of this type 
arc throwbacks to periods of less differentiated selfhood. It is tempt¬ 
ing to regard mystical experiences as cases of even more extreme 
regression, namely, regression to the undifferentiated state of infancy; 
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but this leads to fatal difficuldes because mystical experiences are 
often reported in terms of a complete and systematic ordering of the 
infinite parts and attributes of the universe, and not as a blur of 
undifferentiated totality. It would make better sense to say that along 
with the greatly increased smsitivity to many aspects of the universe 
there is a loss of the sense of contrast or opposition between the self 
and the world. The content of self is, dien, the world content; one is 
caught up in the joy of union with the cosmos. There is apparently no 
reason to believe that these experiences are especially rare. Although 
R, M. Bucke went to some effort to collate seventy-eight cases of 
"cosmic consciousness" throughout all history, there seems to be a 
continuum from the most spectacular mystic experiences to the 
momentary feelings of enlightenment and loss of selfliood which are 
rather common. A teacher finds himself "lost" in a sea of music, no 
longer sitting in his seat in Carnegie Hall; a fanner tells how his 
"old rusty hayrick" became a transfigimed thing of beauty and he 
himself came close to God Again, tlie experience of selfhood appears 
to be not a special or unique psychological problem, but the usual 
problem of the way in which perceptual wholes are differentiated or 
integrated, or, under certain conditions, differentiated over again, 
dissolved, or annihilated. 

Individual Factors in Sulfiiood 

According to our schematization up to tliis point, the self may be 
chiefly a physical object or chiefly a system of abstractions; it may be 
loosely articulated or well structured; it may be supremely valued or 
utterly loathed. To determine what will actually appear as the self 
in the individual case, more specific hypotheses as to the decisive 
contributing factors may be formulated for validation against clinical 
and experimental material. To pave the way, the following hypotheses 
are hesitatingly offeredr 

1. The tendency to regard oneself as a system of traits or other 
abstractions rather than as a physical object is highly correlated with 
education. 
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2. The tendency to structure the self with a high degree of inte- 
gratioii is correlated with the richness of verbal symbols and wUh 
the varieties of verbal ritual which one has established, 

3, The tendency to emphasize the self, rather than to accept it 
casually, is correlated with die degree of respect attached by the cul¬ 
ture to distinctive individual characteristics. 

The tendency to value rather than disvalue the self is correlated 
with parental approval and with success in achieving group aims, 

This last point should perhaps be formulated negatively by saying 
that shame and feelings of unworthiness tend to be blind carry¬ 
overs from a parentally induced sense of shame or from early reactions 
to failure. When a worthy self already achieved has been challenged 
through failure, severe self-disvaluation will be manifest only in a 
society that has severely ceii.siired its .small children or has emphasized 
both ,'5elf and status in the small child. It is the collapse of great ex¬ 
pectations that hurts the self. 

The verification of these hypotheses may be sought in clinical, 
experimental, genetic, or comparative data. Although their verifica¬ 
tion will be neither easy nor swift, these hypotheses will help in 
focusing the material in succeeding chapters, which will be concerned 
largely with the way in which the self is enhanced and defended and, 
in particular, with the varying forms of self-enhancement and self- 
defense found in widely dilfering human groups. 





22. Enhancement and Defense 
of the Self 

WE HAVE stressed how deep a value is attached to selfhood in our 
culture, This cherished possession must foi-ever be made more ade¬ 
quate, more worthy; and it must forever be defended against stain 
and injury, whether from tite acts of others or of the valuing organism, 
This system of self-enhancing and self-defending tendencies we may 
as well call the ego, We have already used "self" for the individual 
person as the object of his own pei'ception; even though the termi¬ 
nology here is so confused that nothing we can do will avoid all diffi¬ 
culties’, let U5 U5e "ego” to denote the system of activities organized 
around the self—in particular, the struggle to do everything that can 
be done on behalf of this self. , , 

Chein has vividly distinguished the self from the activity patterns 
oriented toward it: "We-have . . . a structured set of interrelated 
motives centering about die awareness of self. It is now suggested 
that this structure is the ego.” Tills set'of interrelated motives must of 
course be socially colored. Indeed, so social are we that in order to 
look happily upon the self we must be sure that otliers accept and 
approve it. The need to be accepted has been phrased by J. M. Plant 
in terms of the distinction between the "who” and the "what.” 
In all societies the first categorization of the self is in terms of "who” 
—the family to which one belongs, widi all the marks of locus and 
status which belong to it. One can, however, do much oiTittle witli 
this heritage; hence he makes or does not make a "what” out of him¬ 
self. To ask who a man is aslts a question about his origin; to ask 
what he Is asks a question about his achievement. Plant shows with 
his clinical material that in a sense one must have a vigorous "what- 
ness” to make up for any grave defect in "whoness,” The urban child 
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of today is no longer a "who” in die sense in which the medieval or 
even the frontier child was, with status in his gh-nuji by virtue of his 
family. Today the child is a contender for status even in his own 
group, The elementary security tliat is assumed to be an inalienable 
heritage of American children is actually found in only a small pro¬ 
portion of the cases in urban centers, and the patterns cstablislied by 
the large cities are more and more setting the pace which is emulated 
by smalltown life, as in Middletoztni and 'Tankee City, 

To this need for status—either that given by the family or that 
acquired by achievement—must be added the need for independence 
that springs from the pressures, the inechanization, the impersonality 
of urban life. To be dependent upon routines, schedules, laws, and 
authorities is to lack the inner sense of spontaneity, The need for 
autonomy is so great that one seeks rifts in the solid wall of constraint 
and tries to work his fingers into them to widen them; if this fails, he 
attempts to create for himself a world whose order and regimentation 
stem from himself, He builds a scaffolding, a tentative plan for the 
self, that suggests the future direction in which the self-building is to 
continue, and he strives to create the environment in which tliis larger 
and move adequate self may function. 

This enlargement of one’s personal cnvimninent is assumed in 
many cultures, including our own, to crowd the world in which others 
may live, to limi t the space in which the extended selves of others may 
find their housing, This is so much taken for granted that the term 
"ego" as used in western culture is regarded as axiomiiLically a com¬ 
petitive term, Egoism is set in opposition to altruism. A person is 
said to have "too much ego." Or the word is modified and elaborated 
to give us terms of opprobrium like egoistic and egotistic. Without 
the slightest thought about the matter, it is assumed that sheer self- 
linod iiivolvc.s all the ekiborate mechanisms of self-defense, sulf-exten- 
sion, and opposition of the self and otlicr. It is dinicuU to conceive of 
selfhood except in terms of a commodity obeying economic laws— 
the more and better selfhood a person has, the le,ss is available for 
others. No one can enhance or defend himself without encroaching 
upon the self-enhancement and self-defense of others. 

This is a very extraordinary docti-ine. In view of the fact that the 
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self is in the first instance a perceptual experience analogous to that 
of distant mountains, strains of music, or the coolness of the wind, it 
is difficult to see what there is about the experience which should 
crowd or limit the experience of others. Indeed, the analogy between 
the self and other which wo used in analyzing the identification process 
sliowa the mutually supporting aspects of the selfhood of two or more 
persons. Selfliood begins as an experience shared and mutually rein¬ 
forced, Yet in our culture, the concept of competitive self-enhance¬ 
ment is clear in almost all normal children by the age of three or four, 
Terms of scorn and show-off on tlie one hand, and of hurt feelings and 
bitterness on the other, indicate that the comi^etitive nature of self¬ 
hood has been brought all the way home. What society has managed 
to do is to attach to aclfiiood the sense of supreme value, to canalize 
affection powerfully upon it, and then to limit severely the self¬ 
gratifications which are available. The individual can no longer rejoice 
naively in elementary pliysical or social selfhood, he must compare 
the self continually with a standard set up within, or with an objec¬ 
tive standard defined by the self-gratifications available to others. 

That the process is primarily one that is culturally derived, not 
biologically inevitable, is clear from a study of the human societies in 
which delight in the self remains the rule throughout the growtli 
period, with no limitation of the self-satisfactions available to other 
individuals. Even within a single complex society, it lias sometimes 
been possible to arrange the social classes so that selfhood becomes a 
highly competitive value at one level, but a non-competitivc value at 
another. This of course suggests the economic determination of the 
competitive struggle for the right to regard oneself complacently, as 
Veblen once put it. But, as we shall see later (page 797), the economic 
order is itself in some degree an expression of the self-attitude rooted 
very deeply in the fundamental outlook of the culture. 


The Growth of Competitive Seltiiood 

How early the competitive habits begin depends on the goals 
for which one competes, and on the process by which they are pursued, 
Children six months old grab for things which other children hold. 
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and Charlotte BQhler's studies show several juvenile "despots" of 
less than eighteen months who succeeded in achieving domination by 
competitive onslaughts on die "property” of younger children. For 
the most part, at this period the cliild grabs for the object in question 
in about the same way whedier it is in another’s hands or not; 
hence, although a formal sociological definition of competition may 
be satisfied, the chief psychological jiroblems relate to the appeal of 
the valued object, Again, children between two and three years of 
age may be called "competitive,” in the sense that they brag of their 
achievements or try to attract attention to tlieir own exploits. In 
studies by Greenberg and by Leiiba no clear-cut competitive effort 
to surpass others was in evidence until three and a half or four years 
of age, but this was evidently due in sqme degree to the difficulty 
the child had in comprehending the nature of the task. It seems fair 
to say that patterns of coping both widi desired objects and with the 
interference which other people offer in pursuing these objects are 
learned at the same time and under the same conditions, so that the 
process of developing a way of pursuing goals involves the develop¬ 
ment of competitive teclmiqucsj Tliis means that maturity in goal 
definition and in goal-seeking techniques is usually paralleled by 
maturity in competitive techniques. 

What interests us most, however, is not whether competitiveness 
is learned—for it meets all the criteria for learned behavior—but 
the major factors which support and abet the competitive pattern, 
Specifically, for what tilings do smidl children compete? We could 
of course brush aside the question by saying that everything will 
depend upon the objects available and upon the presence of others wlio 
might snatch them away before they can be enjoyed. But, to refer 
again to Greenberg's and Leuba's studies, it becomes clear that a 
great deal that looks like competition for objects is in fact competition 
for status. Leuba succeeded in separating quantitatively in older chil¬ 
dren the value of a chocolate bar and the value of having one's name 
written on the blackboard ns winner in a contest^ and Symonds and 
Chase demonstrated, in a somewhat similar experiment with sixth- 
grade students, that the knowledge of one's relative standing was the 
equivalent (in terms of the learning curve) of several repetitions of the 
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entire task, In a society in which the struggle for material gain, for 
power, and for prestige is one indissoluble whole, it may seem absurd 
to ask which goal actually introduces the chief competitive element 
into t]]e struggle, Yetit is possible, as L. K. Franlc lias done, to sliow 
that the wear and tear manifest in the neuroses is largely the wear 
and tear of ego or prestige motivation, just as it is possible to show, in 
the case of war neuroses, that the simple conflict resulting from the 
need to escape discipline is profoundly complicated by the fact that 
any means of achieving safety is a way of losing status. 

The Commercial and Industrial Revolutions and the process of 
advancing the frontier have created in western man, and particularly 
in Americans, the conception that individualism, or even self-asser¬ 
tion, is an elementary form of self-expression analogous to the domi¬ 
nance behavior of animals. The term "individualist" has come to 
signify one who defies the encroachments of otliers, seeliing to assert 
the legitimacy of his own way, We need not trouble with these more 
naive descriptions of individualism; for the most part they are mere 
restatements of the doctrine of the "competitive instinct," for which 
we liave had no use. Yet the doctrine of individualism often appears 
in a much more subtle and appealing form: self-assertion is conceived 
to be the factor that gives strenuousness and vitality to life. We are 
told, as in William James' essay on the "moral equivalent of war," 
that the flaccid quest for safety will never motivate man sufficiently 
to make the works of peace appealing. Life is real, life is earnest, and 
there is no point in living except m response to a great challenge. 
TJiis has usually led to tlie conclusion that spiritual exercises must be 
found in order to keep alive, in men in a mechanized society, the 
opportunity for strenuous advancement of oneself at the expense of 
others, There must be competitive sports, contests, chances for 
personal glory. Just as the British authors of Mass Observation tell us 
that lotteries and pugilism are necessary to feed the aggressive self- 
assertion of tlic common run of humanity, the more idealistic educators 
-of our own land eagerly insert into modem curricula various devices 
for challenging youth or putting it on its mettle, in terms of individual 
competition. 

There is a very profound truth here, well blended with a very pro- 
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found error. It is surely true that it is the nature of industrial society 
to make uniform, and therefore to mechanize, one aspect of life after 
another; and it is true, as Moreno lias continually made clear, that the 
habit of submitting to mechanization is transferred to one phase of 
life after another, so that nothing short of systematic "spontaneity 
training" is adequate as a counterpoise. On the otlier hand, the infer¬ 
ence is unfortunately drawn that the process of being eager or strenu¬ 
ous must ipso facto take the form of individual competitiveness, This is 
a little odd in the light of a good deal of evidence to the effect that 
childrenj adolescents, and young adults in our society may compete 
more vigorously as members of teams tlian they do alone; the highest 
degree of strenuousness can be called out by marshaling the group 
with reference to some threat or some goal that concerns tliem collec¬ 
tively. This is not to deny that competitive self-assertion is, in our 
society, a powerful motive; but it is necessary to insi.st at the same time 
tliat the sense of group identification may he still more powerful. 
The true j)lacc of individualistic competition can be appraised only 
when much more sophisticated cross-cultural studies are available, so 
tliat we can see liow it fares in comparison witli various types of 
group-centered activity. 


Self-Defense 


The fact that the self need not stand in a competitive relation with 
other selves does not, however, mean thatitcan remain as an absolute 
value, never being compared with any other good thing in life. The 
self as an object must be compared widi other things—for example, 
with the objects and forces of nature, and with things that are good 
and bad in relation to the jahysical needs. Even among the non-com- 
petitivc Arapesh (page 809) the sense of injury to self-love may be 
brought occasionally to the point where one strikes out violently with 
black magic against attack. Bui a powerful factor in the continual feed¬ 
ing of tlie compc ti tive vself-valuing tendency is the primacy of the group. 
In the child's early struggle to make sense out of his world by virtue 
of the identifications which underlie his own selfhood, the group is 
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conceived to be supremely good botli in and for itself and in compari¬ 
son with "out-groups” of all sorts, both human and non-human, It is 
impossible to defend oneself without defending the group to which he 
belongs, Dy the same token, self-valuation is carried out according to 
group norms. Primitive identification involves group enhancement 
and group defense but ia at the same time organically united with the 
jDi’occss of individual self-enhancement and self-defense. 

We saw in Chapter 20 that both perception and valuation of the 
self are complicated processes that take along time to crystallize. But 
the result of all these developments is that, like the childhood rag doll, 
the self, scarred and tattered as it is, becomes a deeply treasured 
possession; for most of humanity, at least in competitive cultures, it 
is probably the central value of existence. However poor, confused, 
and incoherent it is, it is central, and it must be defended not only 
against outer attacks but against a clear perception of its unlovellncss. 
In odier words, since it may be viewed as a whole in many ways, and 
since its sepai’ate aspects may also be viewed and valued in many 
ways, a dominant self-value can and does block the functioning of other 
attitudes, 

There are two paradoxes in this process In the first place, since 
one may value the self, as he sees it autistically, much more thnn he 
actually values the whole functioning personality whicli an unbiased 
observer may see, one does things that arc contrary to his best inter¬ 
ests in order to save face; he believes things about himself that keep 
him from getting where he wants to go. Love is blind—and self-love 
in particular. In the second place, this "empirical self," as William 
James so euphemistically called it, must be defended against what 
would improve or enhance it It is primarily the thing now seen and 
hugged to one's bosom, and not what it might become, that is in 
danger. It is therefore endangered not only by slurs from others, but 
by every disvaluing attitude arising from one's own tissues, especially 
by the disvaluing attitudes that arc directly associated with the setting¬ 
up of standards for a more valuable self, 

It follows that self-defense is a central concept in personality study. 
This is of course partly an actual defense of one's skin, but it is also 
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partly a defense against a direct or indirect disvaluation of one’s self- 
picture by others, and partly a defense against one’s own tendencies 
to'self-disvaluation. If this is so, we may asU what it is that does the 
defending. It is the value tendency directed to the empirical self; for 
just as any physiologically dominant pattern may conquer another, so 
any value tendency, being at root a physiological pattern, may conquer 
another, weakening or blocking its expression. 

But the defense of anything, from a fort to a self, may consist both 
of strengthening the bastions and of weakening the enemy, Let us con¬ 
sider first the mechanisms by which the self is made strong against 
attack. Since the perception and valuation of die self are like the percep¬ 
tion and valuation of anything else, we can learn a good deal here 
from studies of perception in wliicli the self is not directly involved. 
When perceptual fields are likely to shift, the individual discovers 
devices for stahilizing them. In the familiar studies of "reversible 
perspective” we "hold" the cube or the staircase against shift by 
means of an attitude, a determination to do so; the attitude is con¬ 
trollable partly by external cues, partly by cues initiated within, Thus 
the wanderer on a stormy niglit "holds” to a landmark that threatens 
to become lost in the cliaos; the listener to modern music "holds” to 
the kettledrums lest he be sunk in an angry ocean of tone, One holds 
to and "blacks in” the edges of the self, lest it be lost. Many a nervous 
sufferer finds the self-boundaries fuzzy, wonders who he is. Many 
fear to be hypnotized, to take ether, or even to sink slowly into a dis¬ 
solving drowsiness; tliey "fall” asleep but cannot slide down into it. 
One keeps the self tliere at all times if he can, Perhaps other fears 
enter here—not only fear of losing the valued self but fear that losing 
the polarity of the self and other might sweep all the landmarks from 
an uncertain path, Butif the good old self had not the supreme value of 
providing guidance and serving as a landmark, it is doubtful whether 
it, rather than any other familiar object, would be so desperately 
needed. We may summarize the first means of self-defense by the 
term autistic self-stabilization. 

The second means of strengthening the bastions is by extending the 
boundaries, when necessary, to include not only the familiar empirical 
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picture but, fused widiit, valued elements which malce the new totality 
lovelier than what went before—a process of self-idealization. This 
doubtless happens most actively under pressure of attach; it is no 
casual habit, but a means of defense. Just as junior, beaten in a fight, 
boasts of dad's prowess, a slighted adult recalls that he is, after all, 
a selectman in the county's largest town. The value tendencies 
which have supported the self come to support a bigger and stronger 
self than before. The clinics, the courts, the legislative chambers give 
ample exjmession of this simple and often adequate device. 

Now turning from the fortifications defending the self to the 
enemies-which threaten it, we find that the first expedient is to rob 
them of their weapons. Their opinions do not matter; they lie; they 
make themselves ridiculous. Like the man accused of damaging the 
borrowed kettle, one replies that one never borrowed the kettle, that 
it was damaged before it was borrowed, and that it was in good shape 
when returned. It makes no difference who or where the enemies are. 
If they are within one’s own skin, the quelling of such accusations is 
sometimes called rationalization; nevcrdicless, the essential mecha¬ 
nism of the autistic disposal of possible threats to self-esteem is the 
same whether the threat comes from without or from within. 

In the preceding chapter we emphasized the process of identifica¬ 
tion as a way of extending and unifying the self. When we turn to the 
mechanisms of enhancement and defense, however, we encounter 
complications. Any person with whom the child identifies is a hetero¬ 
geneous thing. Father and mother, brother and sister, playmate and 
adult hero, display strikingly different qualities, so that the self¬ 
picture based upon identification with them becomes an intricate 
mosaic of varicolored components. Moreover, for the perceptive child 
each one of these individuals becomes a complex and rather self- 
contradictory composite of dispositions. ^'What, must I become all 
this?" is the attitude to be expected from a literal application of the 
Freudian principle. In spite of die rejection of some components, the 
blurring or fusing of others, and a great deal of autistic magic in 
organizing these components, the process of achieving selfhood 
involves a considerable strain. In particular, there is canalization 
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both upon a system of contradictory components and, since the selfn 
picture differs from hour to hour, upon somewhat different totalities, 
The I’esult is strain; strain which is frequently ojfpressed and ver¬ 
balized even by t}ie two- or tliree-yeai'^oldj ha betrays how he feels 
after each failure In hlfl struggle for a new and more adequate self. 
Strain is especially likely to appear in his fantasies, with the result 
that his exploratory self-portrait is constantly varied, The real satis¬ 
faction of one type of self involves the mangling or even extinction of 
the other precious selves. 

This is perliaps the due to the great usefulness Lecky found in a 
clinical approach to the self in terms of the doctrine of "consistency." 
For Lecky, personality adjustment is almost entirely a question of 
the slow and orderly development of a consistent self-picture, the 
subsequent acceptance of all that integrates well witli Its design, and 
the rejection of all that proves incompatible with it, Irreconcilable 
pictures constitute the basis of double personalities, In general, 
however, tiie normal self shows a good deal of integration (page 487); 
it is not a more synthesis, If we cannot agree in every detail with 
Lecky’s inoro universalized statement, it is because some inadequacy 
in the effort to create such integration soems to be the rule rather 
than tlic exception. The urge to consistency can Indeed be accepted as 
a primary mechanism; but if consistency were regularly achieved, 
neurotic tension would be evident only in moments of forced altera¬ 
tion in the design, whereas plinioal experience makes clear that unity 
is hard to achieve, and that the struggle to achieve it never subsides, 

It might be worth while to describe in these same terms a major 
source of conflict defined by the Freudians, the boy's struggle to 
Jichieve a unity of response to his family situation. The Oedipus situa-r 
tion is conceived to consist first in love for the mother; second, in 
love for the father (so far, there is no conflict); third, in the discovery 
that the father is an obstacle between the self and tlic mother, the 
outcome being fear and hale for the father, a wrestling witli one's fear 
for the punishing father until some sort of resolution can be achieved. 
According to Freud, the lovo and fear components are finally paired in 
opposition and crystallized in the form of a typo of affection that is 
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ready to rejDress the profound hate component; all this operates, for 
the most part, at an unconscious level. 

We shall now look at this situation from the somewhat simpler 
point of view of the struggle to adiieve an adequate self-picture. All 
the forces which make the self lovable, as It is already seen, are rein¬ 
forced by the love for the diild tliat is displayed by the parents them¬ 
selves. When, however, tlrey deprive him of what he Wants, the result 
is not only frustration of his Wants, but a self that is less adequate 
because it cannot fulfill these wants i at die same time it becomes evi" 
dent that the vaklcs which parents place upon the self are not what they 
had seemed to be. So far as the child identifies and accepts the parental 
point of view, the mere fact that they deny or frustrate him makes 
him aware of tlie primitive sense of inadequacy or unloveliness, Father 
contributes more than mother to this total distress if mother gives 
more affection and father widiholds it, and if father is in general the 
more Severe disciplinary agent The painfulncss of tlie Oedipus situa¬ 
tion can perhaps be accounted for partly in terms of the self-problems 
that are inevitably defined. 

Indeed, the Freudian contributions as they relate to the mechanisms 
of identification and self-love would suffice to explain an important 
aspect of the conflict without bringing in any theory of infantile 
sexuality. Aggression which develops toward the restricting or frus¬ 
trating parent—and it is a clinical commonplace that it is often the 
mother rather than the father who is the frustrator and the object 
of the aggression—may result from injury to the self and not from 
the sexuality of the child. (It is not sexuality that is in doubt, but 
the need for primary emphasis on sex when confronting the fact of 
hurt feelings.) Whal hurts anyone—whether boy or girl—is to be 
pushed aside in favor of Another—jealous dogs show the same mecha¬ 
nisms as children. Perhaps it is later, if and as fondling by the parents 
begins to show consistent sex preferences on their part, that a prefer¬ 
ence for the parent of the opposite sex appears; and even here it seems 
likely that It is enhancement Or frustration of selfhood, differently 
induced by the behavior of father or mother, that causes much of the 
strain, rather than primarily sexual aims iA the children themselves. 
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The Steuggle to Classify Oneself 

Just as the various components of the self take on a structural form, 
each sharing the membership character which comes from the whole, 
so the self as a structure compared with other structures gradually 
takes on a definite membership character from the group. During 
the second and third years, for example, the self is defined more 
and more clearly in terms of the group with which identification is 
made. Red-haired four-year-old Margaret, arranging the miniature 
benches to watch the tin soldiers parade, puts a row of them up in 
front "for the redheads." Similarly, Clark's subjects find skin color a 
basis for grouping, for the establishment of membership character, 
long before they have even the vaguest conception of "race" or 
"status." And throughout this whole period there is far from a passive 
acceptance of one's place in the group; the child strives to classify 
himself in the "good" group if he can find attributes that can be 
played up for the purpose. 

As conceptualization proceeds, the simple physical bases of mem¬ 
bership character arc replaced by conceptual bases. One belongs to a 
certain abstractly defined social group. But since cross classification 
and grouping are endless, one decides where to michor, what aspects 
of the self are to be emphasized. If to be socially accepted he must 
have a certain type of clothing or hair, a large part of his income may 
be spent on the appropriate techniques. If the teclmiqiies are verbal, if 
he must learn to say the right things, this is well worth learning. If 
tliey are still more abstractly conceptual, consisting of thinking the 
thoughts that make one a member of the desired group, this, too, is 
worth the effort. Newcomb’s student group (page 892) labored 
patiently for four years to artiailate their social ideas to the conceptions 
dominant in their commiuiity, and in general moved toward the goal 
of achieving the point of view approved by the "Bennington atmos¬ 
phere," a social approacii espoused by die social science teachers and 
the senior students. The self finally lakes on the form more or less 
prescribed by existing social gi’oupings But since success is of course 
relative, one tries constantly to make the best of the more favorable 
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aspects of the grouping; one anchors to the aspects of tiie self that 
are socially approved. 

We confront here a serious tlieorctical difficulty. A person learns 
to see himself in a certain integrated way despite the fact that many 
conflicting components push him in different directions. In Newcomb’s 
study, for example, the girl sees herself at Bennington as a liberal, 
the senior being more liberal than the freshman. But when she 
receives a letter from her Republican father in the small town in 
Massachusetts or meets her boy friends during Christmas vacation, 
she sees herself in the earlier, more familiar terms that antedate 
college, and she discovers a certain kaleidoscopic quality in the 
process of self-perception as she sees what it takes to be a real mem¬ 
ber of each group. But in each group she retains, frequently with 
considerable conflict, much that she acquired in the other groups. 
In view of all that has been said about dominance and the elimination 
of weaker competing systems, why are not the weaker components 
eliminated here? Why, in the normal adult, do conflicting self-por¬ 
traits crop up from time to time, giving him a sense of spinelessness 
mixed with a little guilt at his inability to maintain tlie rigorous in¬ 
flexibility of a "mature'' person? The answer seems to be that canali¬ 
zations have beenestablislied not onlyupon mutually exclusive external 
goals, but upon two or more incompatible selves. Since these canaliza¬ 
tions are not extinguishable, the unconscious tension systems which 
underlie them cannot be dissipated. Conflict being therefore inevitable, 
autism would be expected to force one of the pictures to one side. This 
is excessively common; like Peter, one denies the other self. 

But there is a still simpler device, tliat of avoiding both the 
troublesome stimulus and the second-order stimulus which stands 
for it. One learns consequently to keep away not only from situations 
which induce an uiisatisfactoi’y or conflict-producing self-portrait, 
but even from those that remind him of such troublemakers. Part of 
the process of personality aystallization is actually the environ¬ 
mental narrowing which results from such steadying of oneself into 
a definite and narrow way of life that yields a consistent self, adequate 
for a given community, a given job. But one can make such a narrow 
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ehVlrontnent even narrower by making sure that no forces will be 
allowed to operate which swing him off the specified track or cost 
too much in terms of secondary conflicts. In the manner of the second 
law of thermodynainicsj^ life shakes clown from multiplicity of objec¬ 
tives to simplicity, The integration achieved in early adulthood on a 
reasonably flexible basis is more and more insistently preserved as a 
device fof keeping trouble away. Thus a student from a conservative 
background, who according to each of five criteria should be moving in 
a strongly radical direction, said flatly that he was a reader nf a great 
deal of radical material but that he had decided, as a matter of self- 
defense, to read it "as literature only." 

If I want something very much, but at the same time want very 
milch not to be revealed to myself as a person who wants such a thing, 
I am faced with a harsh dilemma, I may go and get the thing I want 
overtly or autisticallyj then upbraid Inyself, then get it again, then 
upbraid myself again. The "weak-willed” character does just this, 
alternating between incomplete satisfaction and remorse. But with 
better "attitLidinal control" (cf. page 20l), a person may, when the 
tension appears, vigorously maintain such attitudes toward him¬ 
self as will keep the temptation in the outer fringe of awareness, or 
even beyond it. The tension, nevertheless, continues; it cannot be 
reduced by fiat. The self-attitudes are seldom so homogeneous, so 
"single-minded/' as to do a decisive job. They are likely to wink at 
the tempter, ogle the seductress a bit. The main self-attitudes, those 
involving the fear of losing the self-esteem, are horrified, and struggle 
to keep the self-picture good. In this push-me pull-you game, the 
self-approving, narcissistic attitudes have on the whole the upper 
hand, but there is considerable fear of defeat, fear that unlovely 
impulses and consequent self-disapproval will momentarily recur. 
This is common in neurotic anxiety, and it persists whenever or as 
long as the Lcmptatlon and the opposing fear of self-disapproval 
remain in balanced opposition.^ 

* To ihc elTcct that there is a tendency to the “dcBi'adation of cnciByi” all forma of 
energy tending toward heat, and heat tending toWaid an even distiibution throtigh 
spacci 

* There are many different and usually much moi'C complicated views of this mech¬ 
anism. 
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Balanced opposition is, however, often precarious. When shock 
leads to failure in maintaining the self-picture, the shift to chaos or to 
a bad picture is usually abrupt and catastrophic; we have had occasion 
to refer to the all-or-none tendency in evaluation (pages 226, 926 ). 
Frequently a drive functions wiQi con^derable intensity if its 
threshold is reached, but failing this it cannot be aroused at all. 
Consequently, the canalizations based upon the drive follow the same 
all-or-none principle. Self-evaluation is no exception. Even in a com¬ 
petitive society most people can go about their daily affairs without 
"self-consciousness"; they are concerned with outer goals, the self 
constituting a mere background and frame of reference. But an ipsult, 
a slight, even a non-flattering picture of oneself in a mirror or a plate- 
glass window, or any sudden and sharp recognition of failure, may 
restructure the whole outlook, so that objects that previously func¬ 
tioned as the figure now constitute the ground, and the self, because 
it is now figure, becomes a complex and structured object with some 
of its less adequate components serving as anchorage points. If the 
shock is severe enough, the shift may last for years or prove irre-» 
versible. 


Negative Self-Feeling; Shame 

If the theory is adequate to this point, it should provide an explana¬ 
tion of shame. It is commonly noted tliat embarrassment, in the sense 
of averting the eyes or the wliole head or attempting to block off the 
face from the gaze of otliers, appears at eight or ten months, more or 
less, and that ever aftei'ward one hesitates to allow invasion of 
the self by the steady gaze of another; one looks away, for the other 
person might see too mucli. Infants perceive egocentrically, believ¬ 
ing that their thoughts can be piei-ced through, whereas they need 
rather to do the piercing themselves; they need to exercise their own 
omnipotence, (This general tendency even the advilt retains.) The 
first phase in shame Is, then, the mild embarrassment that involves 
the protection of the self-picture from scrutiny, The self-pictpre is 
carried about and consolidated until the individual feels that ordi¬ 
narily it will hold up pretty well against the efforts of others to 
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penetrate or disvalue it. Any effort of others gradually to dissect or 
belittle it is liandled with reasonable dispatch by taking counter- 
measures. If, however, the blow comes suddenly, and he finds the 
structure shattered, he experiences the frustration that any frustrated 
canalization brings, He experiences die painfulncss of any inhibited 
drive, and at the same time the ambivalence that comes fi-om trying 
to avert the gaze from the broken object and at the same time to look 
at it in order to do his best to repair it. just as the infant, when 
tickled, tries at the same time to get more and to get less of the stimu¬ 
lation, so the badly embarrassed adult tries at the same time to over¬ 
look the situation and to look at It as hard as he can, to stare it out of 
countenance and somehow remake it into a situation that can be borne. 
The blushing and tingling which go widi this ambivalence are some¬ 
what similar to the upheavals whicli occur in situations which make 
us both laugh and cry. 

We are likely, as a rule, to reserve the term "shame^' for cases in 
which moral culpability is involved; but we sometimes apply it when 
other serious approval and disapproval patterns are involved, 
especially where the shift from approval to disapproval is sharp and 
catastrophic, In these situations a person wants simply to hide, as if 
he luiew that any attempt to restructure the self-picture is liopeless. 
Interesting in this connection is the fact that many domestic animals— 
cats, for example—^Imowing full well that disapproi^al is imminent, 
try to escape, whereas many dogs (and, according to Margaret Mead, 
the pigs of the Arapesh) have had enough experience with human 
affection and approval to make the human response of trying to bury 
the self as one would a bone, just as Chihuahua clogs weep real tears, 
To cower with the tail between the legs might be interpreted by a 
ruthless follower of Descartes as sheer avoidance of punishment, 
though even here the behavior of the tail is rather meaningless, But 
the behavior which wc commonly call “fawning" is clearly a bid for 
renewed approval in tire very mklsl of die abject response to dis¬ 
approval, Shame, then, is a collapse in the usual mechanism of ade¬ 
quate self-portraiture, and an immobilization in helplessness, with or 
without an appeal for the renewal of status, From this point of view, 
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shame, despite its catastrophic consequences—for it is indeed one of 
the most poisonous of human experiences—is no more "instinctive’* 
than any of the other complex motivations built around the self. 

Aspiuation Level 

There are always at least two selves, a self observed with whatever 
degree of realism one can muster, and a self clearly or dimly glimpsed 
as something to he realized. The interrelations of these two selves have 
been studied under the term "aspiration level," as contrasted and 
compared with "ego level.A great many studies of aspiration level 
have been made. In Hoppe’s classical experiments, for example, sub¬ 
jects who had completed given tasks, sucli as hanging rings on the 
hooks of a rapidly moving belt, were asked to say liow well they would 
do on their next attempt at the same task. Such studies throw light 
upon the ego organization. Thus it has been shown that some people 
characteristically play safe by setting an aspiration level only slightly 
above what they liavc already acliieved, and consequently are 
usually "successful"; others consistently enhance the self by setting 
the level so high that tliey can, as it were, pretend that they are 
superlative persons, though in fact they never achieve such a goal. In 
general, caught between the need to have a higli standard and the need 
to succeed with reference to the standard announced, most people 
probably set the aspiration level near the upper limit of their abilities. 

It has, however, been demonstrated, notably in Goii ld’ s studies, 
that the ego level and the aspiration level vary strikingly with the 
tasks imposed, so that the facet of the real or imagined self that is 
expressed by a given score in a given task overlaps only slightly the 
aspect of the self which appears in relation to another task. But there 
arc many ways of adjusting the ego to the aspiration level; most of 
them, as a matter of fact, are shown in Aesop’s Fables and the Book of 
Proverbs—the sour-grapes mechanism, for example, the dog-in-the- 
manger mechanism, and the litde-frog-and-the-big-frog mechanism. 


3 This term is currently used to refer to what we should call self-level, but no mis- 
\mdeistandmg seems likely. 
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SO FAR, it has appeared that a fairly good job of self-enhanceinent 
Ind self-defense is accomplished by making firm the bulwarks of 
ordinary autistic self-perception (includirig occasional rationalizadon) 
and by autistically distorting one's enemies' slurs and threats to the 
delfi But huinan resources for sclf-beaudfication and for prdtccdon 
against the danger of self-disparagement arc rich and varied; fre¬ 
quently they involve moi’C complex mechanisms, including a group of 
devices for resolving conflict We owe most of our clinical knowledge 
of these manifold mechanisms to Freud. There is, however, no need 
to subject the reader to the thousand-and-first condensation and 
critique of Freud, for this would be quite alien to our purpose. Our 
purpose is not to disaiss Freud but to use liim, and to show, as best 
we can, how his findings fit into a psychology of self-cnlianccment and 
self-defense. We arc, then, selecting hypotheses whicli seem useful 
—and will mention a few others which we think must be rejected. 

A convenient avenue to the Freudian findings Ls ofFo’ed by a de¬ 
fense neurosis in a child. Every evening, before going to bed, a boy 
performed the following ritual: He placed three chairs between 
his bed and the door of his room; he made a barricade. lie called his 
mother and related to her the various things, however trivial, that 
he had done during the day. Uport getlirig into bed he turned on his 
side and kicked, If he failed in any of these particulars he could not 
sleep; he was a worried and distraught child. Altliough there was 
much else to suggest fright oV a scries of frights, the core of our 
present concern is the act of defense, Against what is he defending 
himself by this ritual? It was found that he had been the victim of a 
sexUal assault. The episode had engendered feelings of terror and 
guilt which he had repressed, thrust from consciousness. Yet the 
ritual shows that he had not perfectly blacked out the experience. 
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The ritual is symbolic iirotcction against the return of the intruder, 
for in (I functional sense. If not in terms of introspection, the intruder 
is still likely to return. 3ince the unconscious is ^'timeless," it is 
necessary to prepare ever anew for a recurrent danger. But something 
is wanting in this statoinent. The chairs would not really keep the 
intruder out, nor would turning on his side do so, He is, again in a 
functional and practical sense, defending hiimelf not against the 
intruder hut against the thought of the situation involving himself and 
the intruder. As a bad boy he might he punished; he turns away in 
dread. 

But there is still a salient feature unexplained; Why the con¬ 
fessional to his mother? It all looks as if the defense is not really 
against the intruder, but against guilt, against the sense of being 
naughty in his modier’s eyes, against the loss of love. But it is the 
trivialitiea of the day that are recounted to rpotlier, and he Itnows 
that these will be forgiven. The behavior cannot be construed as 
pressure for reinstatement, for he knows that his mother'’s affection 
1ms not been lost. 

Tlien against what is ho defending himself?’ For one thing, he is de¬ 
fending himself against^fl/igi of self-reproach. He is old enough to have 
a conscience, to see his acts against the frame of reference of the adult 
view of sexual sinfulness; through identification with the parent, he 
has taken over and incorporated within himself the attitudes of 
condemnation of tliose who transgress, It is he himself who is a 
transgressor; the attitudes function relentlessly, making no exception. 
He has felt the terrible anguish of self-condemnation. He cannot allow 
this terrible experience to recur; he will keep it out at all costs; he will 
carry out the acts of barrier consh'uctlon which reinforce his determina¬ 
tion not to let this experience reciu*. Though most of the guilt feeling 
can be blocked, there is still a little left, so he will assuage the guilt 
tension by making his motlier’s approval more real, more intense 
within himself; luiowing tliat inodicr is right (he is not really a bad 
boy), he will find his self-valuing attitudes reinforced. Still, just to 
make sure that nothing is left undone, he builds further defenses; 
the things that he does not dare to remember are behind; he will be 
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an ostrich and not see them. Wc noted that under threats one may 
weaken the assailant or put up a barricade. This boy has done both; 
he has defended himself from guilt feelings (l) by forgetting the pain¬ 
ful episode, ( 2 ) by constructing a symbolic barricade, (3) by averting 
his eyes, (4) by winning his parent's forgiveness, In therapy he shows 
transference —transferring the filial attitude to the analyst. 

Using this child's difficulty as a starting point, we may attempt a 
free sketch of the Freudian defense mechanisms; however, we again 
emphasize that our purpose is not a didactic exposition of psycho¬ 
analysis but a summary and interpretation in which we select the 
features which appear to make sense from the general point of view of 
the present volume. We necessarily begin with Freud's insights into 
the origins of selfhood, with the first infantile drives. These are dis¬ 
organized, tension-reducing ti’ends, with no awareness and certainly 
with no organized self-picture. In these impulses there is no possible 
distinction between oulci- and inner world or between realistic and 
autistic contact with the environment. Through llie process of inter¬ 
action with the mother and father, the child makes distinctions be¬ 
tween the continuous matrix of experience coming from his own body 
and the intermittent and not perfectly controllable experiences whicli 
are associated with these parental fonns. Partly through perceptual 
assimilation (page d'8l) but largely through sheer love of the parent 
who ministers to his needs, the child builds up a structured percep¬ 
tion of the mother or father and proceeds slowly to note some 
resemblances be tween each parent and himself. At this stage, of course, 
he simply loves both parents. He gradually assimilates self-picture and 
parent picture to each other. Both pictures are invested with love— 
for Freud the libido, the creative, broadly sexual, life-enhancing 
impulse.^ 

Conflict ensues because tlie parents interfere with many of the 

‘ Trcucl, who wrote in Gcnnan, used the neuter pronoun to describe the original 
raw impulse. He spoke of rfoj Es, which is lilerally translated in English by “the it,” 
but which Iranalatora have rendered by the Latin id, the third person neuter pronoun. 
The hist person singular is similarly Latinized, so that Freud’s das Iv/i iind das Es be¬ 
comes “the ego and the id.” Tlie ego owes its existence to id energies; it consists, in 
fact, of a certain fund of energy drawn fiom the id and crystallized in terms of selfi 
perception and "executive functions” in realistic living, 
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child's impulses, yet he cannot break away because of his love for 
them. It is not only because he fears punishmentfrom them; itis partly 
because he has taken within himself the commanding and tabooing 
attitudes which they exhibit. In the course of time, the attitude of self- 
reproacli, the attitude of parental censorship which is part of the 
parental system of energies, becomes separable from the simple atti¬ 
tude of parental affection. The child has then identified 4iSl) not 
only with the parents as givers of love and all good things, but with 
them in their role of lawgivers or disciplinary agents. When, by this 
process of identification, he demands from himself conformity to a 
standard of conduct, the mperego is said to be making its appearance. 

The individual develops witWn himself a moral attitude, an atti¬ 
tude involving right and wrong, a system of forces which, though 
derived from the ego, becomes somewhat detached from it and fre¬ 
quently demonstrates itself to be more powerful. Since the strain 
between ego and superego is perpetual, and since most ego functions 
are conscious, it is not surprising to learn that the superego (or tlie 
bulk of it) operates unconsciously; but though relegated to the 
unconscious sphere, it continues to exert control. Without blow¬ 
ing why, a person finds much in the thoughts and actions of today 
that is rejected as unlovely and base, ultimately because the parental 
norms so considered it. The moral law is, then, based upon the 
unconscious, and is not ordinarily accessible to clear analysis, For 
Immanuel Kant the two great mysteries were "the starry heavens 
and the moral law.” The inscrutability of the moral law is indeed 
inevitable if, as Freud maintains, morality is removed from the 
domain of conscious exploration. It is not entirely clear why so much 
emphasis should be placed upon the unconsciom phases of this process 
that the conscious aspects are forgotten, or so much upon the sexual 
tabus that other tabus are forgotten. Many tabus dealing with prop¬ 
erty, the proprieties, respect for authority, and general behavior are 
rigidly enforced in our culture; they are openly taken over, with full 
awareness, in the introjective processes of some two-year-olds, and 
can be seen to play a large role in the development of a well-defined 
conscience by two and a half or tiiree years of age. It is quite true that 
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wlien parental control is austere or violent, the frightened child may 
take oyer a violent self-censoring attitude, with svicli bitterness and 
such sense of conflict that we are scaj-ccly surprised to find an unwill¬ 
ingness to look directly at the content and mechfufipiTis of conscience; 
in such cases it becomes largely an unconscious process, And if this 
parental violence is directed expressly at the child’s sexual curiosity or 
sexual play, wo should expect the superego to be anchored largely 
Upon the sexuf.1 tabu. 

The three forces in the system—id, ego, and superego—ipay com¬ 
bine in any type ofwarfare. Although under ordinary conditions the 
ego and superego stand together against much that lies within the 
id, the dreadful delusions of unworthinqss and sin, the horrible attacks 
Upon the self whicli characterize many psychotic conditions, are per¬ 
fect examples of what Freud calls the joining of forces by the id and 
superego in common attack upon the ego. In more commonplace life 
situations, we may phrase the conflict of ego and superego in terms of 
the conflict between authority and love. Parents exhibit both; they 
appear to the child in tho role of spontaneous dispensers of affection 
and in the role of arbitrary lawgivers. He is bound forever after to hia 
parents, hut the fooling is never one of primitive and unreserved affec¬ 
tion; tltcro is about filial devotion a quality that is never tlie uncom" 
plicated, spontaneous impulsian of infant to mother. 

This duality in the filial attitude shows itself also ip the core of the 
process by which the individual maintains himself m society, naipely, 
the quality of his sqlf-love. He may love himself as naively as he 
wishes, but he must at tho same time love himself as a parent wonl4 
love him- In other word.s, lie must complicate his self-love by a type 
of self-discipline, for othcrwi.se the conscience within him, the continu¬ 
ing parent syitibol, would no longer approve, and the ego itself would 
abet the conscience in disapproving the excesses to which self-love 
leads, Each man's self-love has a quality given partly by his early 
conception of his paj'cnt'g love for him. Neurotic indecision, in turn, 
frequently consists of an altemation between self-love and self-castiga¬ 
tion; it is essentially a balance bctw'een two forces, (1) the early ego 
components, which do’ive from the first uncomplicated stage in ego 
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foiTOatiorij and (a) the later superego phase which exerts a restrictive 
control over the whole process, emphasizing unworthiness and 
unloveliness. 

The superego, it will be noted, is considerably more rigid than the 
ego, just as the role of lawgiver is more narrow than that of lover. 
While on the one hand the ego has tlie advantages of fluidity, the 
Superego has the strategic advantage of staying put and standing for¬ 
ever in defense of one simple normative system. It is, after all, 
omniscient and omnipotent at the time when it first takes articulate 
form; hence, owing to the “timelessness of the unconscious,'' it retains 
these valences. Moral reahsm (page then, and the inasocliism 
(need to suffer) so often associated with it, appear to arise not from 
tl]e simpler dynamics suggested by Piaget but from the compulsive 
need to make the identifications In which the parental role of law¬ 
giver is carried forward through life.* 

We have already seen (page 4'£)l) how large a r6le identification 
plays in self-awareness. In part, the individual learns what a person i s, 
learns how a self is made, from the adult prototype, Identification, 
then, has begun before the self is well defined and it continues as the 
formative process continuesj indeed, it docs much toward facilitating 
the self-structuring process. But here it enters upon a new phase. It 
becomes a wish-fulfiUing, pwposive mechanism; the individual enhances 
and defends the self by an appopriate choice <f those ivitk whom to 
identify. When tlic self is structured and lias a spatial localization, a 
person tends to respond, in anticipation of a ne\V performance, as if 
he were on the point of achievement; as he approaches the door, his 
set toward opening it consists partly of a schema of himself taking the 
appropriate position and executing the proper movements, If mother 
is approaching the door, the child can be seen to do likewise. Let us 
differentiate this process from the identification heretofore described 
and call it empaLhy (cf. page One sees it as the spectators at the 
football game help to push the ball over the line. One shares the 
motor adjustment, Since the self is a perceptual structure involving a 

2 A. W. Stearns found, in 150 cases of attempted suicide, that the attempt was tbei 
end phase of a Jong series of progressivciy more and more vjoJent attacJrs upon tJie self, 
the first of which were simply Ways of fiurliiig the self. 
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motor disposition, both phases of identification must be considered; 
and both are continually manifested in the daily round of the child’s 
life. Visual and auditory aspects come first, as they often do in the 
simplest learning process, but this phase presses forward into the 
motor, and the kinesthetic follows to complete the picture. But the 
full self, once formed, grows more and more distinct from the jjrimi- 
tive self. As a well-consolidated system it may stand in the background 
but be ready to emerge when needed. After being “lost in” the doings 
of another, in sympathy with a troubled friend, or in identification 
with the licro of a novel, aperson comes back to full selfhood, resumes 
liis immediate tasks. 

The attribution to others of feelings which belong to ourselves has 
been mentioned under the term “projection” (page 495), The process, 
however, is more complicated. Psychoanalytic literature gives evidence 
of ft flu'ther factor, without which the term projection is not used by 
psychoanalysts. The individual, finding something unbearable in him¬ 
self, denies its existence, but the vague or unconscious perception of 
the unlovely tendencies nevertheless continues. His gaze falls upon 
another person. The association then takes shape: these unlovely 
trends are the other person’s. This feeling is satisfying, so he dwells 
upon it. It is the other person tliat is unlovely; 1 am the sort of person 
who repudiates unlovely things such as diese. The sharp definition of 
the other and the self in conti'ast relieves the tormented soul; the 
individual is less annoyed by guilt beciiuse tlie self-deception has been 
partially successful. The impulse is said to be projected if it is inwardly 
condemned, then turned outward and placed where it does less havoc, 

It would follow, if this is correct, that persons upon whom wc 
project tend to be like ourselves. It is exactly this pliase of the hy¬ 
pothesis that Josef Lang attempted to test Hospitalized patients with 
delusions of persecution were found to cast in the role o? persecutors 
the members of their families who were psychologically most like 
themselves (in association type). Not recognizing their own hostile 
wishes, they unconsciously followed the line of least resistance in 
“finding” a person who harbored hostile wishes. Sears has shown 
that students who lack insight into their, own personality mechanisms 
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assign to others the extreme "stinginess" and "disorderliness” which 
arc really their own. Frenkel-Brunswik found the same thing among 
students in the Psychological Institute of Vienna. If in the same way 
we attribute the qualities of otliers to ourselves it is introjection. 

The mechanism of ratiomlization involves the discovery of a socially 
acceptable or reasonable explanation for one's own conduct, The real 
motive is not perceived; a socially acceptable one is substituted. Some 
instances of rationalization doubtless involve first the mechanism of 
repression and an attendant effort to discover a socially acceptable 
basis for behavior. It seems likely, however, that in the majority of 
such cases a much simpler mechanism is involved, namely, the figure- 
ground organization of the self-picture in terms of emphasis upon the 
real aspects of motivation that are acceptable. Since human motives 
are almost always complex or, as Freud said, "over-determined,” one 
reasonable aspect is likely to be discoverable. Suppose, for example, 
that in the plans of King Leopold of Belgium relative to the exploita¬ 
tion of the Congo area, the sheer economic motivation constituted 
actually 90 per cent, the love of glory and the status as an empire 
builder another 5 per cent, the fun of power politics 4 per cent, and 
all the more idealistic motives, such as education of the natives, 1 per 
cent. Leopold then needed only to make this last l per cent the 
anchorage point or figure, relegating to the ground the other 99 
per cent. As in the theory of values (page 272), we are dealing with 
real motives, but with motives whose relative position varies with 
our way of regarding them. Rationalization seems in most cases to 
fall naturally within the sphere of autistic perception, recall, and 
thought. 

Regression is the technique described by Freud, by means of which 
a person withdraws from a battlefield where lie has encountered defeat 
to an area of earlier fixation. Rejected in love, one may go back 
to his friends of an earlier period; if rejected by them, he may go 
back to his dejiendent and filial relations with his parents. Here, 
however, the analysts distinguish between the return to an earlier goal 
and the much more complex process of i-eturning to an ea.YVier form of 
organization, a less differentiated pattern of demands. Illustrative of 
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the forlner process is tlie return of the unhapiiy old man or woman to 
the fantas}^ world of earlier clays, in which wants were gratified and life 
was satisfying. Tlic latter process is illustrated by the return to the 
less differentiated organisation of wants, mentioned above (pages 145 
fF,) in connection with tlie behavior of dlildrcn as a result of frustra¬ 
tion. 

It is important to emphasize the ego fimctlons that are served in the 
regression process. Often it is not a sexual but an ego function that 
is frustrated in rejection in love, for surely it is not implied that she 
who has rejected the suitor is the only possible mate in the universa, 
As the sardonic adage has it, confirmed bacliclors are those who have 
been made bachelors by a woman. From this point of view, it is the 
loss of self-fulfillment that results in the generaliied rejection of the 
adult role in favor of a more protected cliildliood role; the mechanism 
is exactly the same as that appearing in the lonely adolescent who is 
"not accepted” and rctiinia to his pre-pubertal cronies. So, too, 
it is not the loss of childhood goals as such, but the loss of status 
among ocher children that causes the return to earlier patterns; 
among children in the elementary school it is difficulty in achieving 
status that result.'; in "cry-baby” or other infantile behavior. It is, 
then, usually the self-goal that is frustrated when regression occurs. 
Only when there lias been profound aclf-fruatration is it necessary 
entirely 10 recast the picture of the self and drop back to a more 
primitive, undifFcreiitmted self-picture. Return to an earlier form of 
organization is largely a return to a more primitive self. Finally, 
if even this more primitive picture involves too much distress, the self 
may fall apart altogether and the organism return to a "pre-self” 
type of behavior. This is shown rather clearly for example, in Mc- 
Dougalhe four cases of regression in war nev\roscs, in which soldiers 
Went back to toddling, crawling, and baby talk. 

Repression is the Opjjosing of an Unconscious impulse by an Un¬ 
witting eounter-preSiSurc, It has become common Lo use the term 
suppression for the conscious^ rather than the unconscious, rejection 
of ideas or Impulses, although there is probably a continuum between 
the two. The energy required for repression and suppression comes 
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from tl'ie ego or the superego, or from both together. In the efirliest 
psychoanalytic cases, repression -was primarily a means to protect 
oneself against the recurrence of a traumatic memory; but 'with the 
decreasing emphasis upon trauma, it has come to be a very general 
term fer the unconscious blocking of impulses. 

PispUcem7it is nothing other than the transferred conditioned 
response (cf. page 2041 ) under circumstances which prevent its dis¬ 
charge directly on the stimulating object. Kempf's monkeys, when 
beaten by the strongest animal ip the cage, turn upon a weakling; in 
the same circumstances, man does likewise, Often a patient's fear of 
the aggressor is so great that he disbars him from the field of aware¬ 
ness; he may even succeed in becoming unaware of the fact that fear 
and liatred are at work within him Tlie demand for a victim may 
call from the storehouse of memory images a picture that may be 
mentally mutilated. As the savage transfixes the waxen image of his 
enemy, so the individual in our culture auHstkally transfixes a sub¬ 
stitute victim; this is one form of the scapegoat phenomenon. He need 
not fully believe that the victim will be harmed, any inore than the 
savage needs always to believe completely in lus magic; in autistic 
compuksions of this sort the individual seldom either fully "believes" 
or fully "disbelieves." (The mechanism of suh^titi^tkn, as when one 
substitutes an animal for one's father in a daydream, and the closely 
related mechanism of synkohzation are omitted here, as are several 
others frequently encountered in psychoanalysis.) 

Displacement has still other phases, When for any reason a person 
is not allowed (by others or by himself) to love or hate a given indi-. 
vidual, he may find a substitute to love or hate. In the case of a subt 
stitute to love, the image of the person chosen is more than a con¬ 
ditioned stimulus serving in his stead, In view of the distinction made 
above between gennine satisfiers which cdimlixe, and arbitrary subT 
stitutes which merely cojiditioUt the image may often be sufficiently 
similar to the original to act as a satisfier in its own right. Even 
the "hugging" and the fond manipulation of images of chenphed 
scenes or of imaginative poetic constructions may in some degree be 
a true substitute^ a daydream or an imaginary companion that is 
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almost—and at limes fully—as good as the original. There is there¬ 
fore no necessity that such imagh^ative processes shovdd weaken 
and finally die out; one broods upon them, keeps them strong. 
Alexander Selkirk, after years of isolation on his distant island, is still 
as fervently at home in his thoughts as on the day of the shipwreck. 
But images, as we have seen, are manipulable just as are muscular 
acts, and they may be rearranged, freshly reconstituted, to give new 
and better satisfactions. To tlie normal frustrated adult or child to 
some degree, and to the withdrawn psychotic to an extreme degree, 
the world becomes patterned more and more completely in terms of 
needs (the mood being somber, the pictures will be drawn in terms 
of fear or self-reproach). The result is often a substitute world. 

But when imaginatwe play moves into regions which are tabu, 
when the onrushing pressure of the need brings dangerously near to 
consciousness that which would show the thinker his own wealoiesses, 
his guard goes up; his attention is forcibly directed to move worthy 
objects He finds, tlicn, that a guard must be kept posted at all 
hours, for a moment’s relaxation brings the foemcn within the gate, 
The result is that he develops, usually unconsciously, a habitual 
blocking device. This may be the image of liimself doing something 
very different from the tabu act (in some cases even its opposite), or 
it may be some incidental thought that can hold attention and preempt 
the field. Thus the child, worried by his fantasy, starts to count the 
seconds till mother returns; the counting, if taken seriously, can 
engage all his available powers, for effort is required to keep the 
numbers straight, This device, like others discovered accidentally, 
persists when another similar need arises, and soon there is a full- 
fledged "counting mania." More often the act that arises in conscious¬ 
ness is one which when carried out would negate, destroy the act that 
Is imaged. The modern compulsive hand-washer must, like Lady 
Macbeth, rout the "damned spot" by real or symbolic movements 
that remove the pollution. In Lady Macbeth’s case the thought that 
she is a murderess cannot directly force its way to her attention, but 
the associated thought of bloodstained hands can do so; it is obviously 
not a stain or spot, but the guilt it stands for, that is compulsively 
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rubbed off. Such behavior is neither a direct expression nor a sym¬ 
bolic substitute for what one wishes, but a device (discovered in 
stress, and usually by accident) for keeping tlie wish from baldly 
declaring itself, to one’s consternation, and horror. 

A closely similar standard device for handling oneself in this 
predicament is to draw a picture of oneself doing something very 
different from the thing tJiat uivolves temptation The camp counselor, 
for example, is afraid of his impulse to beat up the unbearably cocky 
ten-year-okl; hence he maintains before his own eyes the self-picture 
of a benign, ever-patient father. If holding up this picture is not 
sufficient to quell the opposing images, he overtly enacts the role of 
the patient, loving observer, lives as an impossibly patient and for¬ 
giving person; the other boys and visitors at the camp wonder how 
he can ever maintain his equanimity in the face of such irritations. 
When successfully carried out, this substitution of a divergent or 
contrasting response in place of the raw impulse whicli threatens one's 
favorable self-portrait constitutes the Freudian mechanism of reaction 
formation, a form of conduct ultimately motivated by tendencies 
far different from—and, indeed, usually opposed to—those that 
appear,^ 


Secondary and Teivtiaiiy Ways of 
Evaluating the Self 

So far we have considered attitudes of self-evaluation in terms of 
tlie sensory and activity satisfactions involved in tlie perception of the 
self There is, however, a secondary system of evaluating tendencies, 
because the self is the object upon which the organism depends in 
planning the fulfillment of its needs. Just as one kicks himself when he 
realizes a lost opportunity, so he applauds himself if, like little Jack 
Hornci”, he has pulled out a plum. Each object conveys to the self 
not only a primary satisfaction or frustration, but also a secondary 
value or frustrating experience. There can be little doubt that, at 


® Another profoundly important mechanism, caj\pensalm, will be conaidcred in 
the next chapter 
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least in our culture, self-love or vanity owes a great deal to this 
secondary evaluation j^rocess. Butthe primary and the secondary valua¬ 
tions are fused so completely Lliat a dissection to discover the line of 
cleavage between them would be fruitless. 

As both Homey and Maalow have shown, thore is still another 
evaluative tendency which we may call the "tertiary” evalualion of 
the solf, ‘When the self has failed to be lovable, in either its primary or 
its secondary capacity, it imy be redefined so as to take on a form 
even moie autistic than usual, and be thrown upon the screen of 
experience In a much more prominent position than the ono it previ¬ 
ously held. When we become morbidly self-conscious—the self being 
not merely the steady background but the prominent center of all 
experience—the self sticks out like a sore thumb and projects itself 
into Qverythmg. From this Homey concludes that narcissism, and self- 
concorn generally, are tlic results of neurotic frustration. This latter 
statement seems extreme, since, for all the reasons stated above, there 
jnust bo poworful canalization upon the self if wc are to function 
in our society. But we can well agree with Iier that the tlivusting of 
the solf Into a position of special prominence, and the attacliment of a 
morbidly intense value to it, do constitute a mechanism of defense 
fully as striking as any of those recognized by Freud. 

The Freudian dynamics have, then, been considered primarily as 
dynamics of a conflict between the selves, dynamics by which a worthy 
self is kept dominant at the expense of an unworthy one. A consider¬ 
able part of the complete theory of tensions and conflict, as developed 
by modern psiychiatry, could perhaps be rather simply slated in terms 
of a conflict between perceptual systems, especially sqlf-pcrceptual 
systems, Of course, if percepts are regarded as passive things, like 
reflections in mirrors, they will conflict only in the most formal sense. 
But if, as we have tried to maintain, life is in large measure the effort 
to sup 2 )ort a self-portrait or a, gi'oiip of such portrait.'?, the major 
aspect of conflict, at least in most persona, may be the difficulty of 
maintaining a desirable picture agaipat tlie pressure from undesirable 
ones^ and the parallel difllculty of deciding between two desirable 
ones, Tlicse two types of perceptual conflict are reminiscent of two 
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tjfpes of neurotic patterns ^vhich students of experimental neurosis 
have defined; the differentiation neuroses and the "ho]3E]ess situa¬ 
tion" neuroses (page 311). This does not mean that the ego is a more 
])rimary concept than tension, but rather that the tensions which at 
the level of rat or sheep or dog relate largely to food and pain are 
likely in inati to relate to alternative self-pictured. From this It follows 
that the physiological Weai’ and tear which these two types of conflict 
entail—this is the chief concern of psychosomatic medicine—appears 
to be largely a problem of ego organization. Although several hints 
in this direction have already been given, it may be helpful to state, 
simply and without equivocation, that the psychosomatic problem is 
partly one of conflict in maintaining an acceptable self, This might be 
expressed in the hypothesis that the whole organism is sick when 
problems of the self ai*e basically insoluble. But since in a first 
formulation simplicity is more important than absolute accuracy, it 
will be well to content ourselves with the simple hypothesis that 
most serious personality trouble is ego trouble. 

It would be tedious to review all the quantitative personality 
studies which inigiu make more complete sense if looked at in this 
way, so a single one has been selected. Howells' study of persistence 
is a good example of the measurement of an "x response In ay situa¬ 
tion,” as described on page.s H-l ff. The persistence measured in this 
experiment is the endurance of pain while the experimenter looks on. 
Eight situations are presented, such as “edged instrument pressed 
against tliumb,” “holding hand over hot coils,” etc. Each situation 
becomes more grueling until tlie subject says stop; hence the time 
that elapses until the word is given measures the amount of punish¬ 
ment. The raw correlation of endurance in four of these situations 
with endiu’ance in the other four is about .80, which gives a reliability 
coefficient of .00 for the eight. All eight tests involve the acceptance 
of pain for the salie of mahUg an i})ipresHon upon ike expei'imenter and 
hence of seeing oneself favorably. There is no way of telling to what 
extent the scores express the intensity of the physiological pain 
mechanisms (for example, one person may feel less pain than another 
in response to the same stimulus) and to what extent they express the 
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sheer need to appear heroic; but we can be certain that persistence as 
represented here is not what we have called a simple physiological trait 
like tissue lag or autonomic tlireshold; it is "courage'" in a specific 
authority-laden situation. 

This is worth keeping in mind when the persistence scores are 
combined with intelligence test scores to determine the multiple 
correlation with college grades. While grades alone correlate .61 
with intelligence tests, the multiple correlation, when intelligence 
and persistence are combined, is .64. "Malcing an impression," 
especially upon the teacher, is decidedly what a person does when he 
achieves grades. Given a certain intellectual level, lie can utilize his 
capacities to greater or smaller advantage, depending upon the social 
motivation. Of course, there is much more tlian this in the total grade 
situation, and .67 is still meager; the essential thing, however, is 
that the persistence test apparently grasps part of the quality that is 
expressed by the phrase, the "urge to do well in the eyes of another.” 
In other words, it provides a genuine measure of an important ego 
mechanism, the meclianism for enhancing and defending the self. A 
large proportion of our personality tests are tests of the ways in 
whicli one habitually secs the self and, in particular, of tlie ways in 
which one has learned to enhance and defend'it. Tests of neurotic 
tendency, ascendance, and dominance feelings are clearly in this 
categoi'y, and many others may well belong here though not so 
intended by their authors. 

Love and Aggression in Relation to the Self 

A few more words may be needed to justify the notion that all 
these defense mechanisms are essentially selj-oriented. Are they not 
direct derivatives of love and aggression, and hence independent of 
the self? Let us consider another of Freud's contributions, the concept 
of love and aggression. 

It has often been asked why, in so complex a world, Freud should 
have seen fit to put love almost everywhere. We commented earlier 
on the need in 1895 for emphasis upon the sexual factor, for the 
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public and the medical profession feared to face it. In a more philo¬ 
sophical sense, however, particularly as it relates to the ego, there 
Was everything in western culture to drive Freud toward a broad 
recognition of the role of love. Just as in the Republic Plato found that 
only Eros held life together and gave it meaning, so to the deeply 
philosophical impulse within Freud, the only really adequate picture 
of life was in terms of a creative impulse which literally pervaded 
every process within the living being. 

Love has its "free valences," as the chemist would say. Just as the 
puppy or kitten makes contact with cverytliing that does not injure 
it, and shows a dozen positive outgoing responses for one with¬ 
drawing response, so tlie child is primarily "positive"; he reaches 
out to, snuggles up against, immerses himself in nearly everything 
with which he is free to make contact. As soon as anything clearly 
recognizable as love (in the sense of a strong personal attachment) 
appears, it begins to serve as a powerful dynamic in living. Unless 
he is starved or frustrated, the child lives his life in terms of the 
people, the things, and the activities he loves. Such a torrent of 
loving cannot remain undirected; the persons and things and activi¬ 
ties which satisfy the love impulse are canalized^ and those that do 
not are crowded out, ignored. The child needs canalization objects, 
and if life is reasonably rich, he finds an abundance of them. Long 
before the advent of the lawgiver, and long indeed before the appear¬ 
ance of the superego, life has been structured in terms of a satisfying 
system of love objects. Love has been exercised, strengthened, 
articulated; the real world is made up largely of love objects Autisms 
have given the loved objects positions of anchorage in the figure- 
ground relations of the world, and everything is set to make human 
nature the continuing fulfillment of an affectional system. 

But ill every human society some of the love becomes attached to the 
self, and in prestige-centered societies a great deal of it does so. It is 
self-love that seems to drive the engines we have considered in these 
last few dozen pages. Love may indeed be attached to material objects 
(we speak here primarily of sensory drives; page lis), but it leads to 
few battles unless these objects become self-enhancing. Though the 
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lov 0 of woman has been thought to he the chief motive in western 
]Tifan, it is seldom the kind of love that demands no return. The normal 
lover needs to be loved and to know Very clearly that he is loved; he 
needs to shave fully in the process by which his own image is bathed 
in love. And tliough love that is not oriented toward the self can be 
found, it is to be noted that it does not require the mechanisms of defense; 
all the way from ''id'^ love to cosmic love, it knows its aim, needs 
neither apology nor disguise, nor any type of outside help, On this 
point Goethe’s Faust and Paul pf Tarsus understand each other per¬ 
fectly; Faust^s qvicst of the "eternal feminine" and Paul's love whiph 
"vaunteth not itself" ask no reward or jjayment in ego terms. Love 
directed outward causes no conflict; it ia a pretty safe general rule 
tliat it is self-love that winds the neurotic windlass ever tighter. 

But if not love, can perhaps aggression, instead, set going the mech¬ 
anism of defense in a creature widiout selfhood? To malto observed 
motive patterns into entities is always\langerous, especially when very 
diflierent action patterns are grouped togctliev under a common name 
because they have some end result in common. These clangers are 
o.^pecially serious in the case of aggression as an entity. One person 
may injure another by accident, or by the literal enfoveement of rules, 
or to prevent specific beliavior, or to achieve power, or to cause pain, 
or for a dozen other reasons (in thcrajiy, to make him well), Although 
we cannot consider all the categories, iliere are at least four types of 
behavior dynamics that must be discussed before we shall be in a 
position to evaluate the concept of an aggressive impulse which may 
give rise to mechanisms of a psyohoanalytic type, 

First, there ia sheer activity, the jiriinitivc push and pull of the 
muscles, the ongoing tension system itself. This may and frequently 
does lead to sudden pressure upon the world outside. From it may 
develop cannlizalions of the activity drives, tendencies Lo push harder 
and longer; and from it may also develop the compensatory effort that 
is made when pressure is applied to our own bodies. 

Second, there is the rage pattern, including the impulse to strike. 
This may well merge at ono end with die need for sheer activity; but 
as rage becomes more violent it can usually be resolved only through 
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attack upon an outer object and the destruction or removal of that 
object From the rage impulse there therefore develops a primitive 
type of "retribution.'” The rage mechanism must also be understood 
if substitute or deflected aggression is to be understood, When the 
individual canhot get at the interfering outside object—indeed in 
some cases he may not even Imow what Is causing the interference 
—he may "satisfy the drive” by pushing or smashing another object. 
If he is old enough to recognize the cause of his frustration, the object 
attacked \Vill usually be similar to the cause; but any object, animate 
or Inanimate, will serve. The need for aggressive expression may be 
reinforced circularly through use (page 319); and in Certain cases of 
sexual deviation, the sexual and the rage impulses may spill over 
physiologically into each other’s systems (page 423) so that the 
sexual situation arouses an impulse to violence or the violence situa¬ 
tion arouses a sexual impulse. Such energies may also spill over into 
tile self-love system so that even as an aggressor one becomes a 
"martyr” standing for the right. And of course throughout all such 
responses the aggression may be deflected to one's own person, to 
initiate the familiar "masodiistic” pattern (i^age 545). 

Third, aggressive conduct may develop from considerations of gain. 
He who is moving toward a desired goal may push or fight against 
obstacles; he may Incidentally work up a hatred for the obstacles or 
simply brush them aside as best he can, withnO affect except that which 
is devoted to the goal object, The gain motives may be complicated 
by the prestige satisfactions and the love won through success (page 
243), by the badges of security which protect against future dangers, 
and by the acquired protection against later attack. 

Fourth, what passes for aggression may be self-expression, arising 
from the fact that in most societies satisfaction with the self comes 
from power (page 244), A person works his way forward against 
obstacles until he has achieved po'wer; having achieved itj he must use 
it to gain still more power. Veblen pointed out long ago that predatory 
behavior in prcadolesccnt boys comes largely from the double role 
assigned to masculinity in most cultures. One "asserts” one’s mascu¬ 
linity, and achieves the prestige associated with it, by going further 
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than the others in sheer violence, or wantonness, as in the destruction 
characteristic of old-time Hallowe’ens. For it is in destruction, as in 
the potlatch of the Kwaldutl Indians of the Northwest, that one shows 
tlie sheer exuberance of his animal spirits and his freedom from the 
narrow pinch-penny attitudes of conslructivencss and thrift which for 
ordinary, i,e., non-predalory people, mark the essence of “being 
good.” The preadolescent, then, sets for himself the impossible task 
of winning glory by a technique that is tab’ll in the eyes of the adult 
males whom he emulates. The aggressiveness of the delinquent is not 
justprotest against restidctions or crowded streets or apoor biological 
environment; it is not just exuberance or getting even or showing off. 
It is to some degree the product of the elemental recognition that 
power can be achieved only by cutting loose from the power systems 
established by others, and by setting up, arbitrarily or capriciously a 
limited power system of one's own. The robbing of a shop and happy 
participation in a club or junior republic may have a great deal in 
common psychologically. 

AUliough an even larger aiTay of sources of aggression has recently 
been listed by Schreier, for our present purposes these four will suffice. 
This is one of the instances in which Freudian motivation psychology 
(concerned with aggression as an entity) has dealt with a somewhat 
more abstract level of motivation than we can profitably use Even 
though the various impulses melt somewhat into one ano ther, they are 
for most purposes distinct; and when it comes to a study of individual 
differences in aggressive patterns, it is necessary to define what 
specific types of impulsions arc at work, whence they spring, and how 
they are implemented. Even when trying to keep it out, we have 
found the self playing a role in these aggressive processes, especially 
in the fourth type. And when the self is not involved, e.g., in the 
primitive “smash-bust” type of aggression, diere has been no trace of 
the “mechanisms of defense.” These mechanisms of defense do not, 
then, appear to derive directly from love and aggression; they seem 
to be mechanisms of s^^enhancemcnl and ^//’-defense. 

The opposition of ego tendencies within the individual need not, 
however, lead to defense mechanisms; two or more incompatible 
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roles may be worked out, each to be enacted in its own specific situa¬ 
tion. Social usage may give expression to such tendencies by providing 
a system of situatiojis whicli allow a place for each role, and the activi¬ 
ties of each individual may lead to the definition of appropriate counter¬ 
roles for one’s associates. This is the fruitful concept developed by 
Gregory Bateson, to be analyzed more fully in Chapter 35. The most 
important thing about this concept as it relates to our present problem 
is the conclusion as to the nature of shifts in the pattern of the self. 
The transition from one self to another self is effected abruptly, not 
gradually. One does not drift into another; there are, rather, a finite 
number of mutually exclusive selves that follow in temporal sequence. 
Growing up in the culture, the_individual learns what these various 
selves are, how they are to be acquired and developed, what they cost, 
how they can be preserved from damage, and how they can be en¬ 
hanced, beautified, and glorified. Looking through Bateson's eyes at 
various otlier cultures, we may be quite sure that all recorded cul¬ 
tures offer these handfuls or bunches of selves, and that the more 
differentiated societies, such as the industrial, usually offer a richer 
variety than the more primitive ones. Of course, speaking literally, we 
should need to admit that some of die properties of selfhood are 
carried over from one role to another—ssome of the organic and kin¬ 
esthetic features and other aspects of body awareness, for example— 
and since we are not dealing with multiple personality in the true 
sense, it would be grotesque to insist upon even relative amnesia for 
other roles. Even so, however, it is of major interest to personality 
study to be able to conceive the dependence of personality on context 
in terms of shifts in selves, shifts in the fundamental perceptual patterns 
which derive from different social contexts of individual functioning, 
We are i-eminded here of Ralph Linton's clear demonstration that 
it is not to the culture as a whole, but to specific roles that the cultural 
phase of personality owes it origin. Roles in terms of age, sex, occupa¬ 
tion, etc., are assigned to the child, and through such serially enacted 
roles, as through a tube, he makes his way to old age. Personality is 
in considerable degree a matter of role behavior; even more, however, 
it is a matter of role perception and of self-perception in the light of 
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the i*ole, Batefeon's contributloh enables us to see more clearly the 
complexity of roles to be enacted by one person within a given period 
of his life, and also the dependence of each person's roles upon those 
enacted by others, the interdependence of complex role patterns by 
virtue of which the individual’s self-portrait varies both with tasks 
And with the fulfillment of tasks by others. 

^'Tiie Ego Is a GnAMMATicAL Illusion" 

As We cOme to the conduslon of this ovaluation, it may be wise to 
pause and allow a hostile critic an opportunity to formulate a difficulty 
which has undoubtedly beert taking shape in tiie minds of many readers, 
A picture of a thing is, after all, something like the thing portrayed. 
Ordinary human beings, not concerned with abstractionism or sur¬ 
realism of any sort, must keep the picture of the self in some sort of 
functional relation with the organism as a whole. There may be a good 
deal of distortion, but most people succeed in handling life with 
reference to their own individuality without noticeable confusion, Ill 
a roLigii, broad, practical sense) the self that one observes is the 
person as a whole, To say that one does something to enhance the 
self sounds like a rather “faney” circumlocution, a psychologist's way 
of saying that one does something because he wants to do it. The 
mechanisms of defense are not simply mechanisms for defending the 
Self-picture, but mechanisms for defending the organism. This is the 
type of objection to ego theory which Nietzsche first formulated when 
he said "Tile ego is a grammatical illusion.” Everything that is done 
for the sake of the self would Still be done for the indivichlal, if there 
were no "self.” To say that the self is a primary value is almost a 
Way of saying that one Values What he values} to say that the self is a 
secondary value, a thing perceived as helping the individual to obtain 
what he wants, sounds like a rirefied and indirect way of recognizing 
that any person of ordiimi’y intelligence learns something about his 
own weaknesses and learns to rejoice In his own abilities. 

It is exactly tills typeof objection with which the more serious study 
of adult maladjustments on the one hand, and cross-cultural studies 
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of the organization of the self on the other hand, must deal. It is 
exactly on the grounds advanced by the critic that the issue should be 
fought out, Our only answer is that as far as neurosis is concerned, the 
vast built of clinical data indicates that it jiot in the realm of the 
ordinary run of wants that the conflict is staged, but that neurotic 
conflict is quite literally a question of keeping a perennially beautiful 
self-j3ioture before the eyes. It is because the picture rather than the 
person is besmirched or mutilated that neurotic breakdown occurs. 
Subject to increasing complications as we proceed to cross-cultural 
comparisons (Chapters 32-37), we offer the further hypothesis here 
that the fundamental demands are not very different from one society 
to another, but that the ways of schematizing a worthy self differ pro¬ 
foundly. Hence both the neurotic and the normal personality types in 
different cultures are modes of self-perception and self-evaluation 
which arise from the specific qualities naixissistically adored in 
one society or another, and from the techniques of self-enhancement 
and self-defense stylized and ingrained in each generation of children, 
The ego is indeed a grammatical illusion because of the tendency to 
confuse three things: (l) the self, ( 2 ) the self-enhancing and self-? 
defending mechanisms, and ( 3 ) the whole organism of whidi the 
first two are aspects. 

But there is no need to assert that the self is at the heart of all per-i 
soimlity problems or of ail maladjustments. From the emphasis given 
to the ego, and especially to the hypothesis that all canalizations tend 
in time to be colored by the character of selfhood, it might be main¬ 
tained that all conflict is conflict among methods of preserving the self, 
This would be unwarranted. There is much conflict of impulse, of 
motor tendency, where perception is not involved, We earlier 
emphasized conflict engendered by-opposed perceptual habits, as in 
figure-ground reversals (page 370), by opposed canalizations (page 
300), and by opposed conditionings (page 230). Oppospd autisms, 
when demonstrably of dynamic importance in supporting opposed 
perceptual patterns, are sometimes primitive expressions of drives in 
which the ego is not involved. A^figure-ground situation, say a still- 
life painting with fruit in tlie foreground, might well be structured 
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so that for the liungry child the fruit was thrown into sharp relief, 
whereas for the satiated child it might be subordinated by the dynamics 
of a genuine esthetic gratification; the hungry child trying to enjoy 
the painting as a painting is in a state of real conflict. The Morgan- 
Murray pictures (page 670) apparently induce varying figure-ground 
patterns in precisely this way. Here is conflict at a "siibego" level. 

These non-self-orientcd mechanisms seem definitely of secondary 
importance in the cardinal personality problems of men and women in 
our culture. Most of life’s problems and difficulties are self-problems. 
We soberly recognize the primacy of these deeply ingrained mecha¬ 
nisms when we adopt as a standard of conduct; "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” 

Individual Phoneness to Using Each Mechanism 

It is probable tliat <all the mechanisms described in this chapter are 
at times used by everyone, but it is equally probable that each of us 
has a predilection for one rather than another, that degrees of prone- 
iiGSs in using them inalcc up a. very important and fairly stable aspect 
of personality, There may well be constitutional predispositions in 
one direction rather than another, since these are obviously learned 
mechanisms and we have found that the constitution influences the 
direction taken by learning, the proneness to learn one thing rather 
than another. In any event, however the tendencies begin, they tend to 
transfer and become consolidated in a wide variety of situations, as is 
the general nature of habits. There is little research along these lines, 
but one experiment is of gi-eat interest. Preliminary data having 
sh'ongly suggested that there is a relation between (l) tendency to 
repression, ( 2 ) hypnotlzability, and ( 3 ) tendency to impimitiveness 
(acceptance of frustrating situations widiout aggression, toward others 
or the self), Roscnzweig and Sarason made experimental measure¬ 
ments of these three variables. Their subjects were given jigsaw 
puzzles and were interrupted while solving them; later they liad to 
recall as many as they could. Repression was regarded as appearing in 
a tendency to recall successful more frequently than unsuccessful 
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attempts,'^ As thus measured, it correlated substantially with hyp- 
notizability and with impunitiveness. Individuals who repress have 
"managed" the situation; they tend to be people who can accept both 
hypnosis, with its loss of self-assertion, and frustration without the 
impulse to retaliate. Those who do not repress so easily tend perhaps 
to "fight” hypnosis and represtdon. Such quests regarding the nature 
and extent of generalized proneness to the various psychoanalytic 
mechanisms offer a great deal to an understanding of the meaning 
of the mechanisms themselves and of the value of psychoanalytic 
mechanisms in the study of personality. 

^ Here, and elsewhere in the entire field of Freudian mechanisms, research hoa 
tended to generalize the meaning of terms. In Freud’s writings repression relates to 
traumatic events. How far wc may properly go in using terms for related but not identi¬ 
cal processes will be clear only when we know how far the basic psychology of everyday 
life IS identical with that of Freudian clinical finding, 
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24. Compensation for Inferiority 

WHEN the heart valves partially fail, the heart muscle grows thick; 
it coiTipensales. When a lung or a kidney fails, the other lung or 
kidney may assume extra labor. Compensation is not only physio¬ 
logical, it is psychological. The man who has lost an eye develops^ 
unusual monocular skills. Dwarfs, said Francis Bacon, are “exceeding 
bold." It is from the fact of “|MycIiical compensation" for an organ 
inferiority (already recognized by Freud m the case of sex'organ 
defects) that the psychology of Alfred Adler takes its start, 

Adler was a member of Freud's little “seminar" that met in Vienna 
early in the present century. Freud accepted Adler's emphasis on 
psychical compensation and regarded it as a significant contribution 
to the theory of the ego. But Adler insisted less and less on “organ 
inferiority" and more and more on inferionty in general physique, 
attractiveness, intelligence, or economic or social status; less and less 
on actual inferiority, more and more on the sense of inferiority. In 
time the root conception became simply tlie thesis that man is born 
weak, ignorant, clumsy, and helpless, and that in his misery he 
struggles for power, This thesis was judged alien to psychoanalysis, 
and Adler was asked to leave the seminar. 

Personal bitterness prevented, during the lifetime of the two men, 
any serious and sustained elfort by them or their followers to ascertain 
critically the points of siinilarily between the two systems, or to use 
their clinical findings in constructing a non-sectarian view of per¬ 
sonality development, Wc have seen, however, that the Freudian 
findings can be brought into organic relation to tlie general body of 
Imowledge regarding conflict of motives, and that many of the 
theoretical formulations are easily haimonized with Irypotheses which 
appear sound and useful In the light of other data, in particular with 
hypotheses regarding the self. The same is true of Adler's clinical 
findings and, with some restatement, of his central theses as well. 
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Indeed, his findings and theses appear to fall perfectly into place in a 
psychology of the self such as has been sketched in the preceding two 
chapters. In the case of Freud we felt that it was better to go directly 
to the heart of what could be used, rather diau to subject the reader 
to still another systematic critique of psychoanalysis. This is also true 
of Adler—he will be used, not dissected. There was a time when a 
new comparison of the evolution of Freud's, Jung's, and Adler's 
systems, with a fine eye for distinctions, served a purpose; moreover, 
in the first alignment of the systems for comparison, there had to be 
definite boundaries. At present, however, we are not comparing these 
three men but are attempting simply to use them in an enterprise of 
our own. 


Types op Compensation 

Compensation is a widespread biological principle, ranging from 
the simplest level of cliemical or postural balance to tlie most complex 
expressions of social statics and dynamics. We have seen how tensions 
may fail to gain expression, their energy being directed to anew goal 
(page 199); this is the dominance principle. But on the contrary they 
may gain in strength as they are blocked, in a way that is reminiscent 
of Newton's third law (“to every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction”). Tlie resulting motive force is proportioned to the force 
of the thrust that lias to be overcome. The ramifications of this 
principle of compensadon are fraught with implications for person¬ 
ality. 

Compensation may occur in the physiological domain, as in the com¬ 
pensatory tensions—and sense of effort—in the external eye muscles 
when congenital muscular imbalance is present. In such instances it 
takes place within the tissues that are primarily involved, Cornpensa- 
tion may also occur in anotlier part of the body, as in tlie blind man’s 
compensatory development of great skill in the utilization of the 
finger tips. The supreme organ of compensation, however, is the 
central nervous system. Simply because frustration involves resilience, 
struggle, and renewed pressure toward adjustment, the physical basis 
of the learning process is the seat of most of the important compensa- 
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tions of inan—another way of saying that the central nervous system 
must carry the strain imposed by the compensation. 

In man, whether the cause is organic, intellectual, or social, the chief 
compensation takes place when the frustration, instead of being seg¬ 
mental, involves the goals of the organism as a whole; in other words, 
the really critical compensations arc ego problems, Whatever in the 
environment threatens the self or robs it of its defenses or its means 
of enhancement, leads to a compensatory effort of tire system as a whole, 
and not merely of its segments or parts. There is a perpetual struggle 
to make the actual self as much as possible like the ideal self, a self 
which has been enhanced and freed of its limitations to the highest 
degree imaginable. 

It follows that inferiority feelings are universal stigmata of human 
civilization.*No society lias the power to give absolute security, to 
protect the child—or tlie adult—completely against llic loss of love. 
Few societies protect those in the declining years of life from the loss 
of importance in the group that is their usual lot. No society, how¬ 
ever rigid its structure, can withhold or bestow prestige according to 
an ideal or prearranged system; much depends upon accident—^“time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” It is nevertheless true that 
inferiority feelings differ in both quality and intensity with varying 
cultural demands, especially with the curtailment of the amount of 
prestige that is available, and with the salience of the prestige drive 
among the socialized drives of the group. 

It is likewise true that subcultural groups vary in the incidence of 
neurotic inferiority feelings; these may be more characteristic of 
the business than of the working class, and of urban than of rural com¬ 
munities, During the First World War, neiwous crack-ups of olhcers 
in the British army usually took a neurasthenic form based on threats 
to individual prestige standards or fear of inability to discharge a duty 
successfully, whereas crack-ups among the enlisted men were largely 
in terms of hysteria, involving the struggle to cope wilh fear in its 
simple form. It is doubtful whether anything strictly comparable to 
this occurs in civilian life, although tlie ^nervous breakdown” of busi¬ 
ness or professional men is usually more neurasthenic chan hysterical, 
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We may say that individual families differ strikingly in their prestige 
demands on their children. Some demand die impossible of the first¬ 
born; some drive the youngest to emulate the achievements of the 
older children; some put an impossible strain on boys and not on girls, 
or vice versa. Some families in almost every cultural group insist on 
the competitive advancement of every member of die family, whereas 
others are supremely indifferent to what other families think. 

Although all such tensions -involve strain at the time of die com¬ 
pensatory effort, the enduring consequences are more serious still. 
Nervousness, or even instability, may result partly from the fact 
that complete compensation can never be achieved; the struggle must 
go on and on. Such strain, in the form of continuous ratlier than 
fluctuating drives, allows no respite. If prestige came and went 
like the seasons, people might develop the alternating stress and 
repose to which Veblen and Hocking give so much attention. But 
unfortunately it is the character of many human societies to define 
status in long-time terms. The Comanche Indians represent the 
ideally exceptional situation, the sort of thing that Veblen had in 
mind—violent struggle for military prestige, followed by a period of 
peace during which there is no effort to continue the day-by-day 
‘Validation" of an individual's military position. In many primitive 
and advanced cultures, however, prestige must be maintained daily 
by appropriate conduct. It may be lost through a casual digression 
from the norm. Though a man may not lose his caste or his family, 
he may lose his plact within the caste or family group because of failure 
to embody the virtues (such as business acumen) upon which the group 
insists; in less stable societies with high vertical mobility, failure may 
bring the loss of all status. "Nervous breakdown" may result from a 
long period of compensatory stiniggle as tlie defense of the threatened 
self becomes increasingly more difficult; one strives to prove himself 
equal to a series of mounting threats, until the nervous system, 
unable to stand the continuous strain, begins to show functional dis¬ 
orders or even the overt organic manifestations of depletion. The 
nervous brealedown in the business man or the frustrated lover is no 
simple and direct expression of frustration as such. Failure brings 
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collapse because life has been structured in terms of self-enhance¬ 
ment and because the struggle to earn a favorable view of the self 
has been unremitting. There is, then, always a base of continuous 
and general strain upon which the local strain of a specific business or 
social situation is superposed. 

Tlie competitive structure of society is of course the ultimate source 
of these individual catastrophes. Lawrence K. Frank’s paper, "The 
Cost of Competition,” shows that the economic waste of people’s 
working to defeat one anothei' constitutes but a small fraction of the 
vast cost lo the organism in its struggle to excel, under terms which 
make excellence, as socially defined, the achievement of the few, and 
for those few, only in limited areas and for limited times, If this way 
of reasoning is correct, neurosis should be the general characteristic 
of man under industrialism, a point suspected by many Freudians and, 
in particular, by that branch of the Freudian school (Homey and her 
associates) that has learned most from Adler. Before proceeding 
flirther, it may bo worth while to look at three classical examples of 
the Adler princi])les, examples of supreme compensation for inferiority. 

'Whether Demosthenes overcame stammering by putting pebbles 
in his mouth wc do not know. Wc do know, liowcver, tliat he was the 
spoiled child of a doting mother who drc.sscd iiim gaudily and got the 
archgns to excuse him from military exercises; and we know that his 
father, having been swindled out of a fortune, could be posthumously 
revenged only through tiie power of the law. Here, then, was a career 
which would make the boy the savior and bulwark of the family; he 
must become a barrister and through his eloquence overwhelm the 
court. Fop and sissy that he was, he dreamed vitally of conquest and 
power, and mastered the orator's art. But Philip of Macedon inter¬ 
vened. Athens was about to be attacked. There was a place for the 
exhortcr of men. When oilier orators jilcadcd for recruits, the audi¬ 
ence clapped; when Demosthenes spoke, tlicy roared, "We will march 
against Philip; wc will conquer or die.” Tlie savagery of liis verbal 
onslaught was such that Llie word "philippic” has come into our 
language as a synonym for eloquent fury. The stripling excused from 
military exercises had in a literal sense become a military hero. 
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Lord Byron's father was a rake, his mother an impulsive woman 
who found it difficult to give her child security Infantile paralysis 
affected his legs. His persistence and vigorous exercise made him an 
athlete. Indeed, on a joumey to Greece, he found time to be Leander, 
to swim tl^e Hellespont. The foot and the hand, the extremities and 
the brain, were playing tlieir part in the compensation. His published 
verse was powerful, and a liero-worshiping audience resonated to it. 
But there was crilicism of his personal conduct. Well, then, there was 
another way to rise above them; he could affront them, violate their 
standards, overwhelm them witli a god's mockery. The Italian episode 
which followed began with a series of heartless affairs, with as much 
self-torture as scorn of his enemies. No one with an eye to Byron's 
pitiful frustration could possibly call all of this free love; it was neither 
love nor free. Yct through all this period he worked hard, turning out a 
series of magnificent and immortal poems. He died participating in 
the struggle of Greece to regain her independence. According to 
Adler, the effort toward compensation may eventuate in genius, in 
neurosis, or in degeneracy. In Byron all three were realized at dif¬ 
ferent times. 

As a boy, Theodore Roosevelt, an asthmatic and a weakling, 
traveled in a stagecoach with other boys. They jeered at him. When 
he tried to fight, they held his hands and hooted. His father under¬ 
stood; he fitted up a gymnasium for Teddy, who developed muscle 
and skill. At Harvard he mastered literary form, but he went forth 
intent less upon expression than upon action, He Imew only dimly 
what he wanted. Three worlds of power were open to him; in the 
modern state the overt vehicles of force are the police, the military, 
and the world of political domination. He became police commissioner 
of New York, and soon ffiereafter governor. In both he was strong, 
with a touch of turbulence. Ill healtii, however, recurred, It was not 
enough to go west, rest, build up, he must ride the hardest mounts, 
organize his Rough Riders. When the Spanish-Ainerican War offered 
them the opportunity for active sciwice, it was he who led them at the 
storming of San Juan Hill. He must wear his Rough Rider's uniform 
to the Republican National Convention, where he won the vice- 
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presidential nomination. As President, he became the celebrated 
exponent of the "Big SticU," finding time in avocational hours to 
attack an assoi'tment of "nature-fakers" and other candidates for his 
"Ananias Club.” When at last political power fell away, he must 
shoot in Africa; upon his return he opened the guns upon President 
Taft. His last great appcarajice in the public eye was when he tried 
to lead a division in France during World War I. 

In these and countless other agitated souls, weakness has led to 
power. It has, however, led to much else besides. As we suggested 
earlier, our own culture indissolubly links gain, power, and prestige; 
and the quest for one is often a qviesi foi- another, or indeed for all 
three at once. The struggle of the weak is usually the struggle of 
d\ose without status. Its successful outcome is attended by prestige 
as well as by power, and often by gain and other advantages in addi¬ 
tion. 

If we examine carefully the three cases just 23resented, we see how 
rich, how interfused, their goals were. Demosthenes' prestige became 
greater, and today remains greater than that of Philip, whose phalanx 
swallowed the little Athenian city-state. Byron’s exhibition of power 
in swimming the Hellespont was plainly a gesture which also gave 
him status, and his magnificent words gave him power only in the 
sense that they gave him an admiring public. The frantic Italian 
episode was an effort to persuade himself that airothev kind of power 
(the fancied assumption of great masculinity) was really his. But all of 
tliese left him hungry for simple acceptance, for regard for himself as 
a person, which no one knew how to build within him. His funda¬ 
mental sicluiess was lack of self-acceptance, self-love, status, and 
prestige in his own eyes. Were it not for this, the admiring majority 
who loved his verse would have sufliced; a few angry critics would 
have meant nothing. The trouble was that his inner response to him¬ 
self was rejection, and those who rejected him fed that scorn of self 
which consumed him throughout his life. There was no quest for 
power as such; there was a never-satisfied quest for serenity in con¬ 
templating himself. T.R.'s story presents a better case for the hy¬ 
pothesis that the will to power is the only drive; but it bears analysis 
' no better. Not asthma alone, but the boys' taunts, forced the compensa- 
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tion, A police commissioner has power but little prestige; hence the 
position could not hold him long. The illness that drove him to 
the West led to bold horsemanship, but he surrounded himself with 
those who hailed and magnified such exploits. In pioneer America, 
power was necessarily a central source of prestige; in Wyoming 
particularly, power against mountains and broncos took the place of 
power over investments manifest in the eastern prototypes of the 
Gilded Age. It was power, but it was also prestige, that led to his 
voyages of discovery in South America and his animal collections for 
the New York Zoological Society; it was vanity that led to the name- 
calling, the "Tin right and you're wrong" of his controversy with the 
naturalists. Thus even when we deliberately select tliree hero patterns 
for analysis, the lieroic questfor power proves to be largely the vehicle 
which carries one into the white light of admiration, and the echoing 
and happy admiration of the self. 

In daily living, for every heroic goal there are a hundred other 
ordinary prestige goals. Even orators, poets, and Presidents seek 
admiration; clerks, switchmen, lumberjacks want to be Itnown every¬ 
where as "good men." The woman wants to be a good wife, The 
tiny child who can hardly talk is as much interested in lus admiring 
audience as in tlie somersault he can turn. Flattery and fishing are the 
universal coin of communication; one seeks forever to appear well. 
Sometimes the approval of anyone and everyone is important, as 
when one tips well for the sake of the waiter wlio will find the quarter 
after one has left the restaurant; but sometimes it is only the approval 
of one's wife or one’s father that matters. In bodi cases, however, 
according to the present hypothesis, the primary goal, without which 
the satisfaction is abortive, is tlie impact of all this upon the indi¬ 
vidual's own view of himself. Other events and the opinions of otliers 
are valued as signals, indicators, validators of a final self-approval. 

The Personal History of Compensation 

In diese three cases it was clear tliat the sense of inferiority was 
already acute in childhood Let us turn, then, to the first manifesta¬ 
tions of inferiority and the first efforts to compensate for it. We 
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should expect, in the development of the individual child, to find a 
series of stages and a series of transition points in the exhibition of 
compensatory behavior. Most of tlie compensations of infancy do in 
fact appear when the child’s wants surpass his physical skills, and 
he ambitiously gets hinwelf into situations from wliich he has in- 
sufTicient knowledge and skill to extricate liimself. The compensa¬ 
tions of the second and third years of life seem to consist almost 
entirely of protest and struggle against the parental restrictions 
imposed upon the great new powers and self-satisfactions that are 
brought by the ability to walk and talk, The child has become a 
threat to his parents’ possessions and to their leisure, but he can 
scarcely retrench during a period of such rapidly expanding selfhood. 
By four or thereabouts, he has taken these restrictions in his stride 
m most matters, and the struggle to cope with cliildren of his own 
age or a little older has become his chief concern. 

Developing the implications of Adler's approacli, let us imagine 
three six-year-old children, observed since infancy, to be compared 
with the three adults mentioned above. In the case of tlie first, the 
father was away most of the time', the mother was ill and burdened 
with the care of two younger children. The six-ycar-old had at 
various times tried all tlip devices there arc for getting ahead. 
Mother was too ill to pay any great attention unless there was a 
strong demand and a strong will to sec it through; she had no 
defense against her child's sheer vigor of self-assertion, either in 
relation to her own needs or in tlie protection of the younger chil¬ 
dren, Domineering was the pattern which this six-year-old had 
established as the one that worked. In the second family, both parents 
were petulant, easily imtated, ready to punish. The six-year-old’s 
direct self-assertion against them and against a big brother had 
monotonously failed. Inert, apathetic withdrawal also got him no¬ 
where; he was not even noticed. But die parents had no nerves to 
withstand whining and wheedling. The whinc-und-whccdlc method 
found the weak spot in die wall; it worked so well that it became 
the modus vivendi. In the third family a gentle and hiLelligcnt mother, 
abetted by a maternal-hearted big sister, had been disturbed and dis- 
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approving in the face of aggressions bofcli overt and verbal; but they 
were sorr^^ for a little girl who needed so much and was so dear, so 
they paved her life with attentions and with solutions of her prob¬ 
lems before she had a chance to meet them. Each of these three 
children brought to school the way of behavior which his own immedi¬ 
ate necessity had imprinted upon him. He transferred to the teacher 
wha t lie had learned in relation to his mo tlier; he transferred to the o ther 
children in school what he had learned in relation to brother or sister. 
As long as these methods worked, these children continued to use 
tliem. Such findings are in line with Adler's wliole approach. 

It was Adler's hypothesis that these and other familiar types 
develop early and become very stable. During the elementary-school 
period the technique of aggression is at a premium with boys in our 
culture—at least until each boy has validated himself in the eyes of 
the otliers and won some degree of in-group feeling; a good deal 
of the pressure against outer restrictions takes the form of a struggle 
against adult authority. Among preadolescent girls there is con¬ 
spicuously less person-to-person struggle, and also much less struggle 
of tlic groiq) against tlie adult world—or it taices a more subtle 
and less readily observable form. The picture changes somewhat 
with puberty, We referred above to the activity level and to metabolic 
requirements (page 130), and to the kinetic qualities associated 
with the endoci’ines (page 97); here it is of interest that during 
earlier puberty, when the activity level of girls is above that of 
boys, girls equal or surpass boys in competitive potentialities. All 
tills suggests tiiat the general fund of energy available to the indi¬ 
vidual, as well as the social pressure applied to him, must be con¬ 
sidered before the vigor of individual compensation can be appraised, 
But it is insufficient to speak of competition globally and of com¬ 
pensation in general. For every age and for both sexes there are 
normal, legitimized outlets of compensatory energy; a person 
learns to compensate in accordance with an approved technique, As 
he passes from one developmental level to another, the old techniques 
frequently fail to serve. Take a ten-year-old boy, markedly successful 
In sports and other boyish activities, who discovers in early puberty 
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that he is falling behind in the growth spurt which his fellows show; 
he is a “runt.” Though still athletic, he has lost his position of 
preeminence. As the boys become interested in girls, he remains “a 
child” and is regarded with disdain by both boys and girls. He goes on 
using the same compensatory tactics with reference to his small 
stature which he found useful a few years earlier—lie is still bold, 
athletic, mechanically-mmdcd, an all-round competent person. But 
these compensations are worthless when the club room and the social 
life of the fourteen-year-old make their imperative demands, Those 
who have any type of disability need not only compensation in general 
but a specific type of it. Woe to those whose compensations are 
anclioi'ed at one developmental level and incajDable of adjustment to 
others—die “cute” child when the cuteness drops away! As we shall 
see, a new kind of compensation is often attempted when the primary 
one fails. 

The compensations which develop in exploratory fashion during 
the high-school years may be set down rather arbitrarily as adilctic, 
social, and intellectual, each of the three being cognate with the other 
two, and all involving an effort to make good in one sphere to mask 
relative deficiencies in others. Perrin measured some of these aspects 
of the compensatory effort in university students. It is time that 
intellectual effort is in some measure compensatory, but it is equally 
true that social and athletic skills arc developed when they can serve 
as screens for limitations in other fields. Every type of interest, more¬ 
over, has its initial seed in a genuine need; compensation is usually 
not the source but a basis for elaborating and developing an interest 
that is already undergoing cultivation. 

Deriving from the current preoccupation with individual competi¬ 
tion, there is a large experimental literature on the “pecking orders,” 
the “dominance relationships” observed to develop among animals 
as among men. Through conflict or intimidation the strong or the 
bold find their way to the top. Btihler’s studies of children's grovips 
show that individual and age factors lead quickly to the establish¬ 
ment of roles of dominance and subordination, or despot and slave. 
But when control is maintained by less obvious techniques, the long 
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and complex process by which the final positions of dominance ai'E 
achieved lias frequently been overlooked. Since status roles are 
achieved, as a rule, through a long process of trial and error, the end 
results, like those in all learned behavior, show a great variety of 
qualitative manifestations. All the status roles are, so to speak, 
"played for” by all the members of the group, so that a visible degree 
of success in one or more roles is achieved by nearly everyone; some 
individuals gain preeminence in several of them. Since such roles 
usually overlap considerably, the individuals who achieve the highest 
status in one significant role thereby attain sufficient prestige and 
power to generalize their behavior and hence to become all-round 
dominators or leaders. 

Domination and subordination consequently appear to be rather 
highly generalized, and this is indeed the case for the measures of 
ascendfince-submission and for the observed patterns of aggression 
and leadership in childhood, adolescence, and early adulthood. There 
are, of course, non-aggressive types of dominance, but in general the 
various manifestations of this quality arc apparently quantitatively 
interrelated. Tlie only possible basis for this interrelation, in view of 
the specific character of compensations for specific defects, is the 
mechanism of transfer and generalization; one carries over dominant 
attitudes to new situations and applies them wherever they will work, 
Strength, speed, and skill as primitive organic attributes are impor¬ 
tant as expressions of mastery only so far as they serve as a sub¬ 
strate that permits relevant learning and tramferprocesses to occur, thus 
enabling mastery of a wider and wider range of social situations. Many 
other forms of competition, sucli as the social and intellectual, are 
more important in our society. It is common to see the huge, strapping, 
athletic college LStudent displaying the most pitiful of inferiority feel¬ 
ings because, though completely successful at a physical level, he 
moves in a society 'wlncii values the social and intellectual skills that 
he has been unable to acquire.^ 

Maslow has offered some veiy pertinent data on the generalization 

^ In The Road Back, Remarque describes how the simple exuberant ncccptance of 
prowess amon^ soldiers was insidiously replaced by scholaslic standards when the men 
returned to university life. 
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and the genei’ality of dominance feelings. In the individual whose 
dominance feelings ave well developed, he says, confidence, security, 
prestige, and a feeling that the self is adequate are especially promi¬ 
nent. We might suggest that the one thing really important here is 
the awareness of one's competence to meet the threats to the self, or, 
as Veblen put it so perfectly, "the degree of complacency” with which 
the individual may properly be regarded by himself and by others. 
Fromthepointof view developed here,the eighteen attributes listed by 
Maslow are secondary or symptomatic aspects of this complacency; the 
nucleus is self-confidence, a feeling that the tools for the .service of the 
self are adequate. Dy and large, such self-confidence should be closely 
related to actual success in making a place for oneself in society. 

Yet if we look more closely at the phenomena of ordinary domi¬ 
nance by some people over others, we find much that squares poorly 
with the conception of generalized dominance just presented. Do not 
insecure or even frightened people dominate others and thereby 
achieve some degree of dominance feeling^ Do not hyi>ertroph\ed 
mastci'y motives appear in those whose self-attitude is far indeed 
from one of complacency? Docs not savage or sadistic aggression 
appear as an expression of a pathological drive to dominate in people 
who are so insecure that they show the minimum degree of self-satis¬ 
faction or complacency? 

The paradox is actually not diflicult to resolve. The first step is 
to consider the person with strong dominance feelings. Compensa¬ 
tions have developed early on a stable basis. They have been per¬ 
ceived and generalized in relation to more and more situations, and 
their fortunate possessor has a reasonable basis for feeling that he can 
successfully meet more situations like them. But he may confront a 
completely new situation. Consider, for example, the competent 
student faced b}' a strange type of examination with which he cannot 
cope, or the competent athlete up against an utterly new form of tactics 
on the field; a child-likc explosion of insecurity may occui'. Typically, 
the dominance feeling is a happy knowledge of oneself in relation to 
situations of a sort in which one has been competent, but it is not proof 
against all assaults. 

Next consider the man whose compensations have never been 
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satisfactory; suppose that status and power have not been achieved 
by the means of compensation available to him. The time comes wlienj 
throug-h the blundering' process of trial and error, he discovers that by 
actually hurting, browbeating, or terrifying others lie can intimidate 
them into a position of subservience and awe. Tlie kind of prestige 
that cojnes from "being nice" cannot of course be achieved this way, 
but the kind that comes from "being strong" can thus bo bought. If 
there is not too mucli identification witli others, not too much fellow- 
feeling, a person can hack himself into a position of mastery. But be¬ 
cause he is frightened, uncertain whether tlie trick will work, he 
goes at the task with a fury and a violence which the strong and 
assured never use. A frightened despot may develop not true domi¬ 
nance feelings, as described by Maslow, but a very dilferent feeling, 
an abnormally intense mastery motive. We should expect, then, follow¬ 
ing Adler as well as Maslow, tliat mastery motives might often appear 
witli special distinctiveness among the wealiest, tlie least self-suffi¬ 
cient members of tlie social group. 

Even the excesses and the paradoxes appear to fit rather well the 
conception that dominant behavior and dominance feelings are both 
the products of learning m a competitive social setting, the main drive 
at work throughout being the struggle to find a way of looking 
serenely upon the self. It is true that to the very young—and to the 
adult with the mental age of a child—sheer physical victory regard¬ 
less of self-attitude is an adequate goal, and it is also true that the 
more extremely autistic may view themselves as adequate without a 
compensatory thrust against their neighbor's status; but the common 
run of mortals in a competitive society can achieve the glorious sense 
of personal adequacy only by securing a place, a name, a status in their 
group. 


The Style op Life 

Such generality as we have described is fundamental to Adler's 
thesis; the basic compensation must be highly generalized if it is to 
serve effectively in all of life's situations. The "style of life” is 
Adler's phrase for the individual's central, unitary, indivisible, striv- 
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ing process. In response to the specific pattern of inferiority feelings 
experienced by a child in a specific home situation, one unitary way of 
coping with the problem is discovered; one fundamental attitude is 
developed; one basic fonn of sti'ivhig, one mode of compensation^ is 
achieved. This conception of Adler’s is the g]-eatest effort at unity in 
the definition of personality which we have thus far encountered. 

The idea is certainly highly fruitful, but there arc two difficulticst 

(1) The generality is less than one hundred per cent in reality, and 

( 2 ) the generality that we observe is obtained not all at once, but 
slowly. Quantitative studies give evidence of considerable generality 
as expressed statistically in terms of correlations, Nevertheless, we 
should expect that bodi the subject’s and the clinician’s appraisal of 
unity of character would he more extreme than is warranted by the 
facts, because they have the verbal tools with which to look for such 
relations and can therefore discover them autistically even where 
they are not, Actually, the degree of generality falls short of warrant¬ 
ing any theory of complete unity. Moreover, instead of achieving 
such generality as there is with one fell swoop in early infancy, the 
individual apjiarently achieves it only slowly and haltingly. Through¬ 
out childliood, not only is there a general security level, but there are 
also areas of security so well defined that the little child may change, 
chaineleon-like, from shy to resolute as he moves from the strange¬ 
ness of his first day at nursery school to the familiarity of his old 
neighborhood situation. However, this is not true of all individuals; 
as Eugene Lerner used to say, some, even as two-year-olds, are not 
chameleons but "beavers.” Similarly, in the first grade or in the fresh¬ 
men year at college or indeed in the first business position, some 
people find themselves unable, in the new situation, to generalize the 
techniques upon which the sense of adequacy has been based; or 
a somewhat variable and fluid pattern of secondary tecliniqucs may 
be superposed upon tlie basic life tccliniquc, The kind of unity that 
Adler describes here does exist, but it does not take account of the full 
biosocial unity that has been developing in a complex environment. 
As. L. J. Stone puts it, "A mode of acting developed 'in the face of’ 
cannot be as general as sometliiiig coming essentially 'from the core 
of' the person.” 
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In spite of all these limitations, tlie emphasis on unity is wholesome 
and fundamentally useful. The style of life is the final pinnacle in the 
Adlerian architecture, the last construction for the interpretation of 
personality and the life history. If personality is as highly stylized, as 
dependable, as unitary as tliis, its theme may be caught, its trends 
predicted, its aberrations reduced to order. For Adler there were two 
fundamental styles of life. Western culture is shot throughand through 
with an ambivalence that puts its mark on every growing person: 
Get ahead; don’t be forward. Qimb to the top; don't climb over others. 
Heaven helps them that help themselves; he that saveth his life shall 
lose it. The child must confiY^nt these contradictory goals and see 
them through in the family situation, he must see them through at 
school; he must see them through in the economic world. 

This issue is of the sort which we discussed in relation to the 
adjustment of action tendencies (cf. page 196); it is the old problem of 
dominance (in the biological sense), alternation, or compromise, for a 
genuine "integration" of contradictories makes no more sense in 
biology than in logic. The result for human j^ersonality type.s (if we 
may use the concept of types as constructs to guide our thinking) is 
simple; each personality becomes centered in one or the other of two 
possible modes or themes that recur endlessly, The slogan for the one 
is "Through strength I conquer"; for the other, "Through weakness 
I conquer." Whether the ultimate objective of any activity be gain, 
power, prestige, or something else, or any combination of them all, 
the first road to this objective is a power road If this road i s blocked, 
there is another that may still lead to our destination; we may be 
gentle, opposing no one; we may make people like us, speak fair words, 
bid for sympathy. Others as weak as we arc will join with us, and 
some who arc strong may protect us. At the root of childhood per¬ 
sonality—^for all moralisms are utterly irrelevant to the issue—is the 
choice between these two life themes, the direct and the indirect 
approach to the good things. 

Tliere are of course vacillations, deviations, blockings when the two 
tendencies are balanced; nor does the style of life become so rigid as to 
be used unaltered regardless of changed situations which would rob 
4 of its meaning, Macduff can sob; Uriah Heep can roar. But the 
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decision between the two tendencies, made slowly through the months 
and years of experiincntingwitli life and with the ways of one’s fellows, 
must tend, like all jn'oducts of trial-and-error learning, to become 
more and more definite, quasi-mechanical. We have finally acquired 
our own clear pattern and have at the same time learned our com¬ 
rade’s ways so well that in similar quasi-mechanical fashion we expect 
from him what is "typical." 

The types thus constituted, witli as many subtypes as are recog¬ 
nizable and useful in prediction, are types not of goals but of methods 
toward these goals. They may be money, or a woman’s love, or a 
place of honor. Whatever the goal, die technique is what marks off the 
jlggressive from the submissive, the active from the passive competi¬ 
tor, It is for this reason that personalities are classified not with 
respect to their aims but with respect to tlieir styles of life. The style 
is conceived to be a unified, persistent, all-encompassing attitude; a 
way of seeing, of feeling, and of acting; a leitmotif around which the 
changing hnpulses are ordered. Such a classification cuts across a 
classification in terms of life values (cf. page 283), but it has much in 
common with the Freud-Abraham typology (cf. page d'BS). 

Thus far it might appear diat the style of life once achieved by means 
of compensation in early childhood remains as a fixed expression of 
character, so firmly anchored in die individual’s life process that he 
cannot cast it off. But since anything that can be learned through such 
trial-and-error and conditioning processes can likewise be unlearned, 
we should expect this entire jirocess to be reversible, at least in some 
degree, We should expect to find children witli strong dominance feel¬ 
ings becoming less secure when dieir teclmiques for dominance fail, 
and we should expect to find shy children becoming ascendant if they 
can be taught techniques for mastering situations and other children. 
In the same way we should expect self-respect or self-sufficiency to 
be rapidly modified during the elementary-school period, with the 
greatest fluidity or modifiability appearing in the sensitive period of 
early adolescence. In support of this view, the California Adoles¬ 
cence Study offers cogent evidence that changes both in outer status 
and in inner dominance feelings may take place with great rapidity 
during a year or two of critical change (cf. page 5 H'). 
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Adler was thoroughly alive to this issue of the remaking of the 
style of life. One of the most ingenious aspects of his theory relates 
to what happens when a basic life style, thoroughly adequate to the 
individual's needs, meets a later situation which refuses to yield to it. 
The individual has lea^med to handle frustration by means of his 
ever-present compensation; but now the coinpensaloiy mechanim is 
itself frustrated. It follows from all the preceding tlieory tliat lie must 
resort again to infantile efforts, must regress to the chaotic trial-and- 
error behavior of his earlier years; die study by Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin (page M'^) makes clear that this may indeed happen But the 
individual is still capable of learning. Despite Maier's hypothesis that 
frustration behavior is basically different from drive behavior, the 
exploratory process recommences; and since the new situation is by 
definition radically different from the old, a mzv style of life is forged— 
at least in the normal person. 

What will liappcn if all the exploratory steps taken to find a new 
style of life eventuate in similar catastrophic failure, if all the doors 
prove to be locked? The sense of failure will force itself upon the 
individual, suffuse with its color his whole portrait of himself; the one 
aspect of experience from which we ordinarily avert our eyes, the 
fact that wc are failures. Is the one thing that is clear. In consequence, 
the secondary inferiority feeling arises. This is far more serious than the 
primary feeling. For it is the nature of all of us to develop primary 
inferiority feelings, and the good fortune of most of us to develop 
successful compensations leading to a stable style of life; but the 
secondary inferiority feeling which befalls tliose whose technique 
drops apart in their hands forces the individual to restructure his 
picture of himself in terms of the awareness of failure and of a con¬ 
scious sense of inferiority. Of course our compensations fail all of us 
occasionally and to a limited degree, because no first compensations 
work perfectly in all situations. But if we are to understand neurosis, 
it seems fair to agree with Adler that there is need for the specific 
study of the extreme, yet common, reaction in which the first com¬ 
pensations collapse completely, and the individual starts all over again 
with inferiority and an effort to compensate for it. 

There is only one possible outcome in this situation. Since life 
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continues to be a struggle, and since, in our culture, to be pitifuLancl 
frustrated is a means of securing a modicum of prestige as a sufferer, 
a person worthy of pity, tlie sufferer discovers by trial and error (or 
by imitation, etc,; cf. page 22l) tliat this is the one device still ready 
to his hand. He becomes almost a walking inferiority feeling; he 
inserts his sense of inadequacy into his conversation on every occa¬ 
sion. Not only does he fish for coiiiplimcnts and reassurance; he 
belabors his listeners with the story of his failures, as if to'inaUe sure 
that no one could escape from such a jfiight any more successfully 
than he. The process tends to snowball in such a fashion as to consume 
his every energy. As in the 2 )rinciple of jibysiological dominance 
(jjage 200 ), competing tendencies arc swallowed up and every phase 
of life is colored with the sense of helplessness. This is in fact what is 
seen in many cases of dej^ression and involutional melancholia, To 
some degree, the technique actually works; the environment can to 
some extent be dominated by this device. Many a neurotic patient 
succeeds in constructing a world subject to his sham domination. 
The process is never self-correcting, because the need is so imperious; 
every hour demands that the technique be used afresh. In the mean¬ 
time life becomes narrowed; new situations which might liberate new 
energies are avoided; barriers are built up against any possible inter¬ 
fering process. The individual has thus brought himself to a dead 
center of fixity, or rigidity, and there is within Iris power no device 
for working himself away from it again. 

' The therapy of inferiority feelings must be considered with refer¬ 
ence both to the general pathology just described and to the patient's 
own predicament, The problem is essentially situational, Since the 
patient has woi'ked himself to a dead center, new energy must be 
introduced at the proper angle by an intelligent outside force. Specific 
steps must be outlined which are perlinent to the specific kinds of 
secondary inferiority feelings cxjjresscd. These may be defined as 
(i) the discovery of the remaining security areas, ( 2 ) the inculcation 
of social feeling, (.*3) the unmasking of looses. 

Security areas may be easily discovered in the nervous child, but 
the process may be very difficult in the confirmed adult neurotic. In 
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theory, such areas always exist, no matter how perfect the mask; and 
when discovered they can be broadened and redefined, so that the 
patient can undertalce more and more eadi day, and find more and 
more real satisfaction in his actual achievements, Though the concept 
of transference is not used in Adler’s therapy, the physician himself 
may tlirough reassurance’ provide a social, conversational area of 
security, teaching the patient how to extend this area first with his 
intimates and then with strangers. Thus reassurance given a small 
child in a situation which makes him feel shy or inadequate may feature 
the phases of a situation in which he feels adequate; robbing a specific 
threatening situation of its terrors (cf. page 530) tends to result in 
more generalized reassurance. Learning to master rather than retreat 
might become cumulatively a life technique. 

Social feeling is almost equivalent to identification, as was said 
above (page 577). Although the nervous sufferer has long since given 
up all effort except the attempt to assuage his own distress, he still 
possesses potential social dispositions, such as those he entertained 
as a child in relation to his parents. Even if identification with his 
parents was originally based chiefly upon tlie will to power, it had also 
its tender phases; and tenderness may develop rapidly as he recognizes 
that we ai'e all caught in more or less the same predicament and 
that we might, as well as not, help eadi other out of it. Identification 
with the psychiatrist, and tlirough him with others who are striving 
to help people, may turn the power drive in the direction of the kind of 
domination which active helpfulness entails; self-exiJression, domina¬ 
tion, affection may be so fused as to make it futile to try to disentangle 
them. 

A considerable portion of tlie therapy, however, involves a direct 
effort to gain insight for the patient by confronting him with the 
techniques by which he has sought to deceive both himself and others, 
In a sympathetic but straightforward way, the psychiatrist explains 
the poses, the shams, the indirections which make up a neurotic’s life; 
he points out that genuine mastery cannot be achieved by any of the 
gestures toward invalidism which die patient has used, and that true 
self-realization lies only in social participation. 
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The therapy is simple—often much too simple. While we might 
say tliat the behavioristic and psychoanalytic approaches incline to 
see personality as a structure made from many components—to see 
tlie trees rather than the forest—Adler's approach, like that of Gestalt 
psychology, is much more likely to see the forest than tire trees. We 
see in a flash the massive trend of a single life style. This may lead to 
arbitrary, oversharp diagnosis and to short cuts in which individuals 
are classed together on tlie basis of surface manifestations, hidden 
elements being cither ignored or approached through intuition 
rather tlian observation. It is of some interest here that whereas 
many practitioners have rejected the psychoanalytic theories, few 
who have once learned it have rejected the psychoanalytic method and 
the enormous value of the rich material it di.scloses; Adler’s theories, 
on the other hand, have crept into botli our psychiatry and our foUt- 
lore, though he left no ordered accotint of the therapeutic methods 
which he regarded as essential. 

It must be recognized that this therapy shares one wealtness with the 
psychoanalytic system, namely, the polaidzation in the doctor-patient 
relation. The psychiatrist puts the i^alient on the spot; he is “in the 
right,” the patient is "in the wrong.” Nevertheless, during the last 
years of hLs life Adler began to use social forms of therapy, particularly 
in the public schools of Vienna, Tliis method transcended therapy and 
became social reeducation. 'The humanitarian impulse, becoming ever 
stronger as Adler grew older and as he participated in the work of the 
Social Democratic movement in Vienna, came dose indeed to what in 
the United States would be called progressive education, espedally 
where it overlaps the “group work” movement as a modem social- 
work technique, 

It is hardly surprising to discover, in view of this social empha.sis, 
that the social philosophy of the last years of “individual psychology” 
in Europe inclined not only to democracy but to Marxism and to 
revolutionary thinking genei'ally. Nor is it surprising to learn diat 
many people, convinced by the difficulty of the times that the indi¬ 
vidual has no real escape from the encrusted barriers of tlie eccnomic 
system, became mystics. Philosophical materialism and mysticism 
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similarly gained ground in Greece after the collapse of &e city-state. 
They will perhaps always appear when the primary values of life are 
profoundly frustrated, for under such conditions the individual feels 
tile need to escape either into an un-social world or into a completely 
remade social world. 

PosiTioKAL Psychology 

Tliough all human beings are born into specific positions in 
families—first-bom, last-bom, only child, etc.—and though a few of 
the Freudians realized the importance of order of birth in personality 
formation, it remained for Adler to conceive the importance of birth 
oi-der as a factor to be fully and systematically explored. 

In beginning a study of "positional psychology," we must ask 
what one finds when he is bom, and what role he must play in 
that situation, llie first role the new bom must play is that of new¬ 
comer in the family. He may be well or ill cast for it, and he may 
receive good or indifferent "support" from the parents. The first¬ 
born child conveys to his parents a bundle of meanings which precipi¬ 
tate upon himself an avalanche of meaningful responses. He is a con¬ 
summation, a physical symbol of the family; a replica or reminiscence 
of the parent; something to admire, hold, and plrotograph; a token of 
the future, something tlrat will one day bring pride or grief; a 
responsibility, a hostage, a barrier to much that without him the 
parents were able to do; a comfort and companion to the mother 
when the fatlier is away. "Does behave a family?’’ "He just has a wife, 
no children." 

Much has been written about the newcomer’s gift of bringing 
estranged parents together, but very little about his capacity to divide 
and conquer. Until he came, marriage was simply marriage; the two 
existed for each other. Now they must erdst for him. The mother’s 
energy, time, strength, even her feeling, are drawn mostly into his 
care; the father’s economic responsibility takes on a grimmer charac¬ 
ter. In addition to all tUs, which any diild can do to a pair of adults, 
there are special influences dependent on sex; there is the fathers 
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identification, pride, responsibility for his son, and the motiier’s 
identification, closeness, ambivalence (in a world of sex inequalities) 
in relation to her daughter. 

Aftei' the flusli of excitement, pride, and responsibility, the parents 
settle down into their new stride. From the baby’s own "point of 
view”—as fast as he acquires one—^he is little, helpless, ignorant; 
these big hullts go and come as they plea,se, inalte the rules, admin¬ 
ister the "sanctions.” But retaliation is possible. Tlie baby can lack 
and scream, he can be cute and winsome; he holds plenty of aces. 
He controls mudi of what father does, and nearly all of what mother 
does. His rule is capricious but despotic. It is a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, to be sure; he can be controlled by parliamentary methods. 
But he cannot abdicate; and though he can be ignored at times, 
his powers cannot be clipped below a very clear—and large—grant. 
As he grows, he learns how to rule raoi’e effectively, more power¬ 
fully; he learns the weaknesses of this parliamentary control, es¬ 
pecially on all points on which parliament is divided. He learns 
how his wealcnes.s, as well as his strength, can command the field. 
But not o^Jy does he learn tlie sense of power; tlie self is undergoing 
development, and he learns to note his own worth, His parents evi¬ 
dently find him important, a supreme value. Since they know all about 
things, they are probably right, so he concludes very reasonably that 
he must be very, very valuable. 

The simple consequence of all this is that nearly every personality 
in western civilization shows the residues and the directional thrusts 
which this first central axperience in life has imposed. Tlie individual 
has been Icing, even tliougli it was when he was weak and ignorant. 
But be has grown stronger and wiser, and has thrown off all the 
special diaracteristics which made the regal role possible. However, 
the fact remains that he learned the feeling and the art of kingship. 
There are all lands of Icings and all kinds of realms. As we suggested 
curlier, it is the diversity of the realms, and the resulting types of 
kingship whidi one has learned to exercise, that give the first clue to 
personality^ differences, 

Wifii the gentlest of warnings, perhaps (but even the gentlest are 
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rude enough), the child awakens to a great tragedy against whidi he 
can have no defense. Anotlier king is on the way. Mother goe.s off to 
her room for long periods; finally she is "confined”; he cannot see her. 
Wlien she comes bade diere is a small stranger with her. She is 
absorbed in him. There are intimate times when the child must stay 
on one side of a door when she and the stranger are together on the 
other side. The child cannot even get complete answers to his be¬ 
wildered questions. The first losses are in the ego realm (someone 
else is now the supreme value), radier than in tlte power realm. Tlie 
diild vaguely grasps that he is not the world center. But the power 
losses follow quickly, and other losses too; people have less time, less 
energy for play with a two-year-old; lie must keep quiet while little 
brother sleeps; mother isn’t feeling very well yet. 

Sometimes the child is blodted, thrown on dead center, by this 
experience. He may develop the full-fledged secondary inferiority 
feeling already described (page 5Sl). But if he is still very plastic, 
exploratory, he is much more likely to be simply bewildered and 
miserable, and to begin a new series of compensatory efforts, Except 
in the moments that the parent can spare to play with or to reassure 
him, he lives in the realms of personal and solitary play which he has 
already developed, espedally the play with his own body and the 
dear familiar toys whidr are now all the dearer. For most cldldrcii in 
tins predicament, it is still too early for imaginary companions, but 
it is not too early for fragmentary daydreams. Since the sense of block¬ 
ing is quickened when tire rival is in range of eye or ear, the result 
may be the tension of stammering, or, since tlie child is now old 
enough to use directed attack (cf. page 557), it may be expressed 
directly in as.sault and battery. 

The aspect of tlie situation on which our interest focuses is the 
necessity of remaining one’s style of life, often at a time when the 
first flush of satisfaction with tire self (cf. two-year-old mastery of 
language and locomotion skills, and two-year-old negativism, 
page 218 ) means that any redirection of life is a renunciation. Even 
though tlie child may steer dear of a neurotic solution, the problem is 
diflicult. If the first style was that of the conquering hero, the conquer- 
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ing darling, the sorrows of dethronement are made more bitter by 
the evident disapproval, the loss of status, which accompanies his 
every effort at reinstatement. "He’s jealous of his little brother,” say 
tlie parents; "why, instead of being proud of him, he's as mean as he 
can bel” If the conquering-hero style is to be maintained against this, 
audacity is needed, and a fine coating of indifference to the opinions of 
mankind. Otherwise the only new avenue of escape from the predica¬ 
ment is to be a sad, lonely little child, or to have stomach-aches, 
headaches, or allergies. Depending on sex standards, the child’s sex is 
important in determining the pattern adopted. 

These behaviors bring attention, self-enhancement. They are not 
"puiqmsive” at first; they are spill-overs from a state of strain, and 
they gradually recur more uniformly in time of crisis, in a manner 
suggesting the usual trial-and-error sequences. This new style of life, 
whatever it is, will remain as long as it serves the need; often enough 
it is entrenched for the entire growth period, and has a direct effect 
upon the choice of activitie.s and playmates. The longer it is en¬ 
trenched, the more clearly it becomes part of the self—one "can't 
fancy oneself” arguing back, or not ai'guing baclt, as the case may be. 
The habits thus established will persist as long as they work. And if 
one remain.s big brotlicr oi' sister in a liouschold which adores little 
brother or sister, tliey are likely to become fully ingrained. This sug¬ 
gests tlie generalization that personality is largely a. reaction to tke 
competitive situationJb-st encountered in the Jamily. 

'Tlie newcomer in the family knows little about all this until long 
after he has worked out his own first great "style," His situation is 
like that originally encountered by tlie first child, but instead of 
two people to control there are three. Direct control over the older 
sibling is of course a possibility, and one that is often seized in later 
years if brawn or brain permits; but all the first techniques are part of 
the craft of weakness, If that big fellow takes your toys, your teps 
will bring healing intervention. In time he leanis the boundaries of 
your absolute domain; and in every case in which you are too little or 
too weak to stand on an equal footing, he also learns the extent of 
your relative or, as we have called it, constitutional monardiy. If 
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you are a girlj you may more easily win parental approval conjointly 
with the tactical victory. Again, the resulting styles ai'e habit patterns 
which gain cumulative sti-ength, snowball into mountains. The third- 
bom child initiates a sequence somewhat like that precipitated by the 
second. Perhaps a new cliild means less excitement now; but the 
domain to be controlled is still larger. Dethronement by the third 
child may be more diflicult for the middle child to bear than it was for 
the Erst-bom wheti he found liimself dethroned by the second, because 
the oldest and youngest both have a special advantage due to birth, 
whereas the middle dtild alone has none. To the last-bom children, 
with the rich experience of unsurrendered sovereignty, the neighbor¬ 
hood and .school may later bring difficulties. But the youngest diild 
has learned in the family .some of the ways of coping with competition, 
especially those which pivot upon the ways of babyhood. He is for¬ 
ever tlic baby of the family, especially to the mother, nostalgic for 
the experience of mothering as it fades away. Tlie youngest must be 
kept young, The only child is the first and the last; he is never 
dethroned. The detlironement experience that he is bound to undergo 
in neighborhood play or at school is perhaps that much the harder; 
for him tlie family will always be avery special asylum, tlie outer world 
always a little harsh. He feels a special need to find in the outer world 
substitute fathers and mothers, people to idealize and people to 
trust. 

A composite photograph of many of Adler’s positional types may 
be attempted in tlic story of ‘‘little mother” (she is literally a com¬ 
posite; she will be found in no case history document). Mary was a 
six-year-old, the darling of her parents, She was mature beyond her 
years, understood the care of the two little hrothcr.s, saw through 
mother’s eyes, kept the youngsters quiet when daddy was resting, 
Late in the autumn mother complained of headodies; she went to a 
ho,spiral for a few days, but she did not come back. There was mourn¬ 
ing, and daddy was broken. Little mother never faltered; it was her 
own courage and devotion that carried father through the anguish and 
kept tlie home a home. Eighteen months later her father remarried. 
The new mother was sweet, devoted to the children. But she did not 
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understand. When Mary took her brothers out for a walk, the new 
mother called after her, "Come back and get their wraps, dear; it’s 
cold.” Hoiu abswd; nobody but a dope would think it’s cold in May; 
she doesn't know I’ve been taking cca-e of them for years and years. The 
following week, with her own spending money, Mary bought them 
ice-cream cones; it was so hot. The new motlier smiled worriedly: 
"It was sweet of you, but tltey have had too much ice cream lately.” 
Tensions mounted steadily; there were sobs and wet pillows, and a 
series of nightmares. Often in the mornings there was blood on 
"little mother’s” palms where the nails had cut as her hands clenched 
in agonized convulsions. Two weeks later came screams from tlie next 
room; father rushed in and fomid welts across the yotmger hoy’s face 
and Mary about to slap again. A cliild welfare clinic saw Mary, the 
little mother who had become a raging "sadist.” It was all pitifully 
simple. Her whole self was little mother; it was her life, it was as little 
mother tliat she was adequate, worthy, lovable. When the new mothei- 
took away the role, she took away the whole basis of zvorth, and noth¬ 
ing but convulsed and vibrating frustration was left. 

But it is time to return to tlie normal, the everyday, the humdrum. 
If Adler’s approach applies to the epic of the neuroses, it applies also 
to the common prose of daily living. Everything that appears pic¬ 
turesquely in the Adler case studies appears just as clearly to the dis¬ 
cerning eye in almost any daily fragment of normal behavioi'. To 
summarize tire picture sketched thus far, we may ask the meaning, in 
Adler’s tenns, of a very common artless remark; "I never could do 
math.” This slogan of tire high-school and college student is a com¬ 
pact summary of most of tlie mechanisms that have been described. 
We begin with the first person singular. The statement has interest 
and importance because of tire person who is talking. If John or Mary 
can’t do math, the response is "So what?” But if / can’t do math, it is 
news; it is on this basis that one ventures to make the petulant asser¬ 
tion and to demand the attention of the listener. Second, it is clear' 
from die word "never” that this special disability has been tliere from 
the beginning of time. No total depravity or moral lassitude is 
involved. The situation is like that of the blind man whom the law 
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requires to see, or the dwarf whom the law requires to behave like a 
giant; it is unfair. The fact that one mver could do math is surely evi¬ 
dence tlrat it was fate and nothing else Aat decreed the situation. 
Third, the word "could” again makes it plain, but more subtly, diat 
the situation involves no act of will, nothing that any heroic volition 
could have evaded. So put the blame upon those who are so stupid or 
depraved as to demand, in then cruelty, tlungs which are contrary 
to the ultimate laws of nature. Fourdi, it is clear that math is the 
difficulty; the difficulty is not generalized. It is implied that I am good 
at English, history, French, economics, psychology. Math is tiie 
thing that sticks out like a sore thumb; it shows die region of special 
frustration and, by contrast, the laudable achievements in other 
spheres. The speaker is not concerned with a general disability; on 
tire contrary, he is a good student—this is clear—who was con¬ 
fronted by a single obstacle. There is, moreover, an implication, Ln 
tire way in which the words are put together, that this foreign body in 
an otherwise healthy organism of academic achievement is frustrat¬ 
ing tire life of an otherwise effective and happy individual, and hence 
constitutes a sort of offense against decency and good sense. 

On the surface, the innocent little statement sounds like the sorry 
excuse of a patlretic and self-pitying person. At second glance, it 
looks like a factual statement offered as an excuse. At a third and per¬ 
haps more penetrating level of analysis, it seems to be a technique of 
self-enhancement, fraught with very considerable poignancy and sub¬ 
tlety, that is by no means inferior to the shy techniques of self-enhance¬ 
ment which we encounter in the Pueblo Indians (page 806). 

Intjsgratjon of Adler’s Findings with the 
Findings of Others 

The main facts about inferiority feelings and their compensation 
have been noted many times by tlrose who have worked clinically 
witli disturbed human beings; most of them, indeed, have been 
observed by every intelligent human being regardless of bis contact 
with the learned world in general or with psychology in particular, 
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Ordinary parents see these mechanisms in show-off childrenj and vice 
versa. The Adlerian material, like the Freudian, makes sense at the 
empirical level, The data fall into natural groups; tlrey have the ring 
of gcnuinerie.ss and tlieir collective pattern makes sense. Our problem, 
tlien, is not tire sifting of the Jindings; it is rather their integration 
with tlie interpretations to whiclr we feel we have already been driven. 
Actually this integration is far from difficult. In contrast with the 
bitter acrimony of Freudians and Adlerians, their materials, when, 
juxtaposed, show a surprising similarity. And just as we have found 
it possible to integrate Freud with die earlier experimental materials, 
so it is easy to show the way in which Adler’s theoretical scheme 
articulates with data accumulated by others. In the case of Freud, we 
tried to show that most of the theoretical contributions which have 
had enduring life relate to the nature of the ego, its conscious and 
unconscious structure, its dynamics, and its tendency to breed con¬ 
flicts. Suppose we attempt die same thing regarding Adler’s findings, 

The simpler physiological types of compensation are of small 
importance in relation to Adler’s basic schema. What is important is 
die misery of the sliglited person; in its more extreme form it is the 
injured self, the shamed, humiliated, beaten, embittered member of 
die commiouty, whose self-respect, whose status, whose sense of hia 
own worth has been challenged so vigorously from without that he 
has learned to diallenge it liiraself. If thei'a were no ego, there coidd 
be no inferiority feelings; or if on die other hand the ego were ade¬ 
quate, diere would be none. The self-picture which the individual 
tines to maintain in unblemished form forever need.s enliancement and 
defense. The mechanisms of compensation are purely diose of self- 
enliancement and defense. 

Unwilling to talk about an ego, unwilling to raise questions about 
basic drives or the learning process, Adler classed all die complicated 
mechanisms of .self-defense and self-enhancement under the narrow 
term compensation. Tlie result, while of considerable practical value 
for many patients, confused the efforts at dieoretical clarity. The 
individual does not struggle to enhance the ego on Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Friday, and to compensate for inferiority on Tuesday, 
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Thursday, and Saturday; tlie mechanisms are the same but they have 
other names. 

It is consequently possible to do a somewhat better cro.ss-cultural 
job with Freud's .system than witli Adler's. It would be hard to explain 
why the Arapesh compensates so little and tire Comanche Indian so 
much. But if differences in ego development and organization are 
made clear in cultural studies, it is easy to see why the Arapesh need 
strive but little to enliance the self, whereas the Coraanclie have to 
strive so unremittingly. Wliatever in the social situation modifies the 
self and the devices for self-enhancement and self-defense modifies 
all the patterns about which Adler has spoken. 

We may say then, quite simply, that the terminology already used 
can well remain in force, and that the Adlerian terminology may be 
properly demobilized except for biographical and historical studies. 
Nevertheless, tlte mass of data relative to the problems of the ego that 
has come to us from Adler and his school is tremendously rich; we 
shall remain forever indebted for the rutblessness and simplicity with 
whidt such problems were described in an era when Adler was 
generally ridiculed by the analysts and ignored by “hard-headed” 
medical men, Adler did as much as any individual to make clear that 
ego problems are as central as sex or any other problems—indeed, 
that for most dvLlized men they are the most bxuming problems of all. 
The fact that he Mt upon an unfortunate nomenclature will in time 
mean less and less; the fact that he hit upon a universal and compelling 
dynamic of human behavior will in time mean more and more. 
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AT THE turn of the century, when Freud's reputation spread far and 
wide as a result of his Interpretation of Dreams, a number of the psychi¬ 
atrists of the Gerinait-speaking world became willing to listen to 
theories pertaining to the unconscious. Among these was the Zurich 
psychiatrist, C. G, Jung. His re.sponse appears to have been whole¬ 
hearted, his application of the new material avid, He introduced a 
number of experimental methods into the study of psychoanalytic 
dynamics and wrote an epodr-making psychoanalytic study on the 
tlieory of dementia praecox. But in 1911 a series of issues led to a 
breach between Freud and Jung, an important difference being the 
definition of the libido. Although we shall not go into the contro 
versies that followed, we must discuss one aspect of Jung’s libido 
theory which has led to a huge amount of significant personality* 
research. 

Noting that some people live within themselves and otliers only 
in their converse with other people, Jimg was led to postulate two 
great types characterized by the inzvard or the outward turning of the 
libido, by preoccupation with the world of the self or by preoccupa¬ 
tion with social reality. 'I'he tliunibnail sketclies given on page 5ff8 
to illustrate the Adlerian approadr could be paralleled by examples of 
extroversion and introversion in terms of such personalities as Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, The sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt would emphasize not tiie asthma and tlie humiliating 
experiences as a boy, but the temperament that led to vigorous 
identification witli his active and successful fatlicr; it would note that 
.skill in boxing led to an extension of social aggression in many situ¬ 
ations, and would stress the social participation and leadersliip in 
college and in-political and military positions involving contact witli 
3ill sorts of people and the capacity to win their loyalty. 'The “big 
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stick,” the Anaiiias Club, the African big-game hunting trip are 
examples not so much of the quest for power as of tlie quest to make 
his personality onmipresent, to escape from himself into a seething 
multitude of new experiences. In the case of Woodrow Wilson, the 
emphasis would lie upon his constant need to define social experience 
in abstract and contemplative tenns, liis need to fulfill a clearly 
defined inner picture of selfhood, his inability to mb elbows with 
the common man, and an mcapacity to understand the needs, the 
feelings, the thoughts of otliers. 

The types may be obvious or obscure; there are indeed many sub- 
types to be disentangled, and, Jung says, their proper plax^ement may 
take montlis of the analyst’s time. It Is important to realize that it is 
the direction of the libido, not the activity arising from it, that dis¬ 
tinguishes the extrovert from tire introvert; thus many an aigineer 
who is fascinated by wheels or air pressures may be an “objective 
introvert” to whom not the work done by his engine hut its inherent 
fascination is satisfying. As a matter of fact, Jung’s concept is difficult 
to adapt to the ordinary procedures of psychology, so much so that 
it is best to stress at once that for him the determination of intro¬ 
version-extroversion is a complex analytical task which overlaps, to 
an unknown but probably only a slight degree, the procedures cur¬ 
rently used with large populations whose individual members are not 
well known to the experimenter. 

Two points are involved, nevertheless, which in the form con¬ 
sidered here are very simple. As witli Freud and Adler, we are inter¬ 
ested not in pure exposition, but in putting Jung to work; hence we 
shall freely use and recast his ideas. The first point is Jung's theory 
that motivation is general before it becomes specific (cf. the data in 
Chapters 3-^). The term libido designates for Jung the entire system 
of energies apparent in the living organism, the life energy available 
to the person; specific drives, such as die nutritive, sexual, or maternal, 
are developed later on as the tissues themselves develop. Second, 
the fund of life aiergy may be turned in the direction of outer response 
and be discharged upon the outer world, or it may be inwardly dis¬ 
posed, discharged witliin. This is not far from the concept of energy 
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discharge as taking an outer or an inner direction, which we quoted 
earlier from H. E. Jones (page 82; cf. also Marston, page 60 S), 
This does not, of course, do justice to the complexities of Jung's 
theory of the libido, but it does bring out the essential point which 
we wish to stress here, the fact that a person’s life may be devoted 
chiefly to interaction with the outer environment (lai-gely through 
tile mediation of the exteroceptors and striped muscles), or primarily 
to cerebral or autonomic processes (maltbg large use of the inter- 
oceptors and unstriped muscles). Among the problems raised by 
this approach are (l) the dynamics of this outer or inner disposition 
of energies, and{ 0 ) tlie question whether human beings can be fruit¬ 
fully cla.ssified in terms of this energy disposition—extroverted, 
turned out; and introverted, turned in, Both problems might be con¬ 
ceived as aspects of the balance of the self and mn-sef or the ego and 
alter as it manifests itself in the individual's life. This is not to assume 
that self-love is the only motive tliat can lead to preoccupation with 
one's inner world; a person may have a problem to solve, or he may 
be under tlie influence of opium. Nor does it assume that love of the 
outer world is tlie only motive that leads to activity in relation to it; 
the individual may need to have commerce with it to satisfy his 
innei' needs. But if introversion and extroversion be defined as pre¬ 
occupation wifli tlie inner and outer worlds respectively, and if it be 
granted that love, in the broad sense of positive response, plays a large 
part in deterrmning diis preoccupation, the concepts will be well 
worth exploring. 

The exploration, however, must begin caudously. Canalization 
upon the self does not necessarily involve unreadiness to canalize 
upon other objects, He who loves himself may love all men, and he 
who loves himself very little may be incapable of love for others; 
an increase in self-regard may lead to an increasing love of others. 
Indeed, we have noted (page 4'£)7) that attitudes toward the self and 
the non-self seem in general to be correlated positively rather than 
negatively. It is not he who is in love with liis environment who slights 
or despises liimself. Just as in one study it appeared that those who 
feared death most were tliose who had the least to live for, so positive 
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attitudes toward what lies within the self jgo hand in hand with posi¬ 
tive attitudes toward all that lies beyond it. The existence of a 
generalized attitude of affirmation—the “yea to life," as Nietzsche 
expressed it—puts an end to the conception of a fixed quantity, or 
fund, of the capaci^ to respond, which must be used outwardly or 
inwardly. He who has the gift of response is able to use it either 
inwardly or outwardly. The very fact that a person values the self 
may mean that he thereby values the work of otlters more highly; 
conversely, the collapse of self-regard may involve not readier 
sacrifices, but apathy in responding to all such appeals. To put the 
matter more broadly, there is no necessary compensatory role by 
which a surplus of affect for any one component in one's world auto¬ 
matically robs another component. There may wcU be a general 
tendency for each to increase in value with the rest. The problem of 
this adjustment of values should not be prejudged. We may find 
that the individual discovers a means of maintaining a balance 
between the self and other, or a characteristic way of losing it; but 
it does not follow that introversion implies the want of extroversicit, 
or t'ice versa. 

This has immediate implications in personality research, especially 
with small children whose behavior is not necessarily analyzed in 
terms of pairs of opposite traits as seen from the adult point of view. 
Studies of the relations of "desirable'* and “undesirable" traits afford 
a striking example. The demonstration that "desirable" qualities are 
positively intercorrelated provides the bacltground for such a problem. 
Intelligence, for example, is correlated with honesty, wida generosity, 
and with persistence. Studies of gifted diildren generally indi¬ 
cate that even such factors as height, weight, and health arc posi¬ 
tively correlated with intelligence—the favored orgamsm "has every¬ 
thing." In the light of such evidence, it is very natural to study 
tlie interrelations of "bad" qualities. These also turn out to be inter- 
correlated. Estlier Beme, however, had the perseverance and the 
sense of humor to go beyond this rather Zoroastrian dualism of good 
and bad; accordingly she proceeded to correlate "good" qualities with 
"bad,” and discovered positive intercorrelations. The reason for all 
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this has become clear in later studies, Whatever involves outgoiTig 
response appears in all the specific facets of behavior. Tlte more the 
child tends to do things, the more he tends to do all the things diere 
are to be done. The most relevant dimension is tlie activity dimen¬ 
sion—children who are active are aggressive, cooperative, sympa¬ 
thetic. L. B. Murphy found aggression and cooperation to be posi¬ 
tively and substantially correlated. Tlie fact that diildren have 
resources for living means that they live more richly in their environ¬ 
ment. But they also live more riclily in themselves. Thus Munroe 
and Levy were able to show that children living in a favored environ¬ 
ment have a richer fantasy life than tho.se in a poorer environment. 
The rule, as Thorndike would say, is not compensation but correla¬ 
tion. 

This is doubtless partly due to intercorrelation in die positive 
hereditary assets (through assortative mating, etc.), and it is like¬ 
wise partly due to the positive intercorrelation of the various "advan¬ 
tages” which diildren may derive from favored homes. But it is 
partly a matter of transfer—especially transfer of attitudes of con¬ 
fidence and hence of participation—from one situation to another. 
There is more of this transfer in early life than later because the self 
is less sharply defined; there is less functional ditFerence for die small 
child between what is outer and what is inner. Although an adult 
traumatized by his environment can withdraw "into die self," a child 
playing in a sandbox cannot do quite the same tiling; he may keep out 
of the way of other youngsters with whom he cannot cope, hut the self 
into which he withdraws is still in large part a self of action, of observa¬ 
tion, of physical contact with the environment. 

There is still another reason for this transfer from self-attitude to 
attitude directed to the outer world. So far as the individual’s con¬ 
tact with the outer world brings good results, he feels inwardly like 
a goad person—like little Jack Horner. At tlie same time tlie more 
ade<iuate and satisfying his inner existence, the greater the tide of 
energy suppoiting outward activity. He who freezes and does noth¬ 
ing does not thereby develop a rich inner world. Even when the 
person is frustrated in his outer life and withdraws into liis own inner 
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activities, these activities are likely to be modeled on earlier external 
experience, fantasies relating to the outer world. Wlien tlte outer 
world has left a deep enough joy in the heart, there is some satisfac¬ 
tion even in the pale reliving. It is not the outwardly frustrated indi¬ 
vidual who discovers the greatest riches in his own world of fantasy 
or creation; it is a Shelley, a Wordsworth, a Goethe, rich in the outer 
world of persons and beautiful things, whose inner world is most 
deeply rewarding. 

In the face of correlations such as these, the theory of outward 
versus inward turning of the libido has to be recast. Indeed, the 
concept of self-love as a sort of logical opposite to the love of others 
is in conflict witli die elementary fact that as the self expands, the 
world to be loved expands. There is little to add today to what 
William James wrote in IS90 regarding tire expansion of the self, 
but there is much to confirm the soundness of his definition of the 
elementary conditions of mental health. Selfhood, having begun as a 
physical object such as the tip of the nose (page 483) or tire soiind of 
one's own voice, has spread out to engulf a vast visual, auditory, 
tactual, kinesthetic, organic network of experiences. Traditionally, 
the moralists have been troubled with the ciuestion how one ever 
emerges from this network of selfhood. The boundary which has been 
implicitly set up between self and not-self is, however, a figment of 
the philosopher’s imagination. The child does not even know whether 
the hand or voice belonging to liis father or motlier is inside or out¬ 
side the self; nor, as he identifies with their purpose; does he know 
what it is they want and what it is he wants. Tile to-and-fro move¬ 
ment of the self and non-self is such tliat the feelings and purposes of 
others constitute a large part of the normal self; indeed, the incapacity 
for this expansion of the self is a good indicator of a schizoid trend. 
There is therefore no intelligible problem of drawing a line to mark a 
fixed boundary. The clothes, the furs, the ring, the hair-do, the pet, 
the favorite book, tlie summer place, the club, the political party— 
these represent perhaps levels of diminishing intensity of selfhood, 
but they all have a place in the self. For the mystic, the poet, tlie star- 
lover, the self may quite literally comprise the universe. The ultimate 
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test of this self quality probably lies in the hurt feelings which are 
aroused by derogatory remarks. "Love me, love my dog,” "Wlio 
steals my purse steals trash.” Who prefers the Milky Way to my 
Pleiades, his geraniums to my delphiniums, insults my sensibilities. 

The self may spread far out or extend only a little way, but it must 
include a great deal more than one’s own anatomy or personal memo¬ 
ries if it is to be a functional component in social living. Instead of 
believing witli Hobbes that one seelts what will benefit the little 
volume enclosed witliin the skin, it is becoming a commonplace of 
all clinical and educational work that generosity is mucli more 
‘‘natural,” much "easier,” much more "normal,” than exclusive con¬ 
cern with one's own protoplasm. Social feeling requires far less 
pressure for its inculcation than does the rigidly or narrowly defined 
attitude of looldng out fur the self, It is, of course, true that the 
gradient of self-feeling falls off rapidly as family and associates are 
left behind, as one reaches out to tlrose with whom there is no direct 
contact, But both the distance to which the self spreads out into space 
and the intensity of the wave which carries it forward depend very 
largely upon the warmtli arid fulfillment found in one’s first experi¬ 
ences with family and neighborhood. It is the meager, aliallow, un¬ 
satisfying self that in general proves incapable of any considerable 
extension. It is perfectly feasible to study tills interdependence of 
extroversion and introversion in the same individual and to note 
how the development of either one of them influences the develop¬ 
ment of the other. 

The Early Growth of Introversion-Extroversion 

But though introversion and extroversion do not prove to be 
incompatible, each is a real and fasdnating problem in itself How 
do they arise? Beginning widi introversion, what factors in one 
individual's life malte the inner world an object of special pre¬ 
occupation to a degree greater tlian that cliaracteristic of otlier 
mortals? Several factors are too obvious to overlook. Individual 
differences in the degree of positive response to the self would 
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be expected first of a]l as a result of the sheer vitality, the sheer 
richness of experience, and the sheer esthetic adequacy of the indi¬ 
vidual as molded by the esthetic norms of the group. According to 
the cultural norm, a pretty child should love herself the more, and 
as the self becomes niore and more a conceptual thing (cf, page 506) 
this love would lead to introversion. Second, identification with 
parents who love or hate the child may lead him to love or hate him¬ 
self, so far as he assimilates tiieir point of view. Third, the adequacy 
of the self as a primary tool toward die acliievement of one’s life goals 
should malte the individual love (or hate) himself, just as the musician 
loves (or despises) the instrument in terms of its adequacy in relation 
to his musical design; one may love himself as a means to all good 
things. 

In the same way, individual differences in extroversion due to 
differences in the purely personal value of the external world should 
be expected to be widely manifest. Some people find the external 
world, as a sensory or meaningful whole, more satisfying than do 
others (esthetic and intellectual factors operating in one’s first con¬ 
tact with environment play a part). Thug it is not enough to say that 
religious orders such as the Franciscans reject the world, for some 
follow St. Francis in loving the creatures of field and stream and 
“our brother the sun,” as well as their fellow human beings, whereas 
others look upon the entire outer world as an obstacle whicli keeps 
the soul from God. Among the Hindu philosophers who regard the 
outer world os an illusion, some see in it a dead and static fasade 
devoid of meaning, but others poetically find in it a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of the great unseen reality. Moreover, identification with 
the parents who direct the child to the outer social reality enhances the 
values already discovered there. Finally, the individual may come to 
love the outer world, and in particular the people in it, as a means to 
his own living. These factors are symmetrical with those sviggested 
above a-s contributory to introversion. They ai-e based neither upon 
sheer heredity nor upon learning as such, but upon early biosocial 
interactions. 

Although in consequence of all tl\ese factors introvert and extro- 
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vert tendencies are formed in early infancy (each child developing 
some of both), there is reason to believe that some very important 
mechanisms for adjusting self-love to love of the outer worid come 
vigorously into play in that period of early speech and locomotion in 
which the cliild discovers hbnself as an entity sharply distinct from his 
parents, capable of disagreeing with them, flouting their intentions, 
and malting of himself an autonomous social unit. This, as we have 
said (page 217), is the period when negativism first appears. This 
negativism is not necessarily due to an increase of nardssism—tliere 
has been plenty of this all along. It may be primarily kinetic, the 
mere reinforcement of self-sustained activity when outer obstacles 
are encountered. It has in it much of the/car of being overwhelmed, as 
when an infant holds his hand before his eyes, the fingers somewhat 
apart, so that he can see you although you can barely see his eyes, 
But dicre is something more than a fear of being physically over¬ 
whelmed; there appears to be a feaa' of being looked into (cf. page 
£37), The period in whicli speech first comes rapidly inarlcs the 
consolidation of the self. During this process one must keep a certain 
amount of self-valuation, of self-i3reoccv\pation, continually in opera¬ 
tion; there must be no complete loss of self-awareness, no complete 
yielding of the self to capture by tlie outer world. As Freud pointed 
out, panic may in the same way involve the loss of self, and hence 
the fear of feai-; panic is unutterably terrifying because what is in¬ 
volved is tile possibility that the self may be dissolved. This is 
apparently the basis of the widespread fear of losing consciousness as 
in fainting, being hypnotized, or undergoing general anesthesia; and 
this fear is entirely aside from the death fears wliidi may be com¬ 
mingled.^ 

All of this suggests that though in early infancy there may well be a 
strong positive, rather tlian a negative, response to both self and 

1 Another generalized fear appears v/ilh tlie loaa of the childhood self as one entera 
puberty; the old familiar self is overwhelmed by physiological growth and Uans- 
foimation and by the social redefinition of the self In terms of the beginning of adult 
manhood and wotnaiihoud (page 508). Starbuckts manuscripts on the religious ex¬ 
perience of early adolescents, and the diaries of early adolescents published by Stern 
and by Bilhlcr, indicate in a literal sense that the old self is being lost and that a new 
one must be found (cf. page 510). 
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non-self, the nature of social pressures, especially interference from 
adults or otlier children in the form of discipline, ridicule, nagging, 
etc., is sudi as to make the child fight for his life—or rather for his 
self. And since cliildren differ in self-ccmfidence and in the arts of 
self-defense, we should expect them to vary tremendously with respect 
to their .success in this duel with society. As measured, tlien, extro¬ 
version may prave to consist primarily of die ca^city to retain self- 
confidence despite social onslaughts upon it, radier than being deter¬ 
mined by the simple combination of the tliree factors mentioned on 
page 601. If so, we should expect to obtain a wide scattering of extro¬ 
version scores, Tliey will probably be essentially scores on self- 
confidence. Most studies of extroversion-introversion have' dis¬ 
regarded the possibility that the two tendencies may be positively 
correlated, and have been concerned simply with their relative strength. 
This is a problem important in its own right, and a few examples 
will be given. 

The method of measurement is well illustrated by Marston’s study. 
Children who had been rated by their teachers on a 20 -item scale 
were subjected to six experimental situations. In tlie first the child 
was led by an attendant to a room; the attendant left the room after 
removing a sci’een behind which the experimenter sat, playing widi a 
“'teeter-tauter.''’ lie did not look up at the child. If the child advanced 
toward him in 60 seconds he was given a .score of 5 (maximum extro¬ 
version). If die child did not advance in 60 seconds, the experimenter 
looked up at him, then resumed his play with the toy. If the child still 
held back, the experimenter looked up and smiled. If thei-e was still 
no response, tire experimenter continued playing another 30 seconds, 
looked up, and said, "Do you lilce to teeter-tauter.^'’’ The ice, so to 
speak, is melting by perceptible stages, and the child’s sociality is 
measured by the promptness and extent of his willingness to risk a 
rebuff, The cliild who fled or who would play only after much urging 
was scored O, with intermediate degrees of extroversion scored 4), 3, 
2, or 1. The results of the six ejqjeriments agree fairly well both with 
one another and with the teacher’s ratings. There is, then, a recogniz¬ 
able strand of tendencies tlrat runs tlirough a wide variety of behaviors; 
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extroversion, like the majority of social liabits, is rather well gertn 
eralized (page 204-). Very likely it is a generalized attitude of self- 
sufficiency. 

This degree of generalization does not, however, mean im¬ 
mutability. Self-confidence may be shattered by one great blow or by 
a aeries of small ones, and though the process is slow, it can be built 
up, as is .shown by an experiment by L. M. Jack. From a group of 
eighteen nursery-school children who had been rated on “ascendance” 
by teachers who Itnew them well, the five most ascendant and the five 
least ascendant were chosen. The latter were given intensive training 
over a six-week period in tliree playtime activities; telling a story, 
making mosaic designs, assembling a picture puzzle. Wlien these 
five non-ascendant children were paired with various ascendant chil¬ 
dren in situations calling for prowess in these slulls, four of them 
became ascendant; and Page's study, witit larger groups, confirmed 
the findings as to the effects of training. Although unfortunately we 
have little information as to the generalization of the ascendance dius 
built up, it is a common observation tlmt in children prowe.ss means 
confidence not only in the task at hand but in others; tills is die appar¬ 
ent basis for generalized self-sufficiency. 

Newcomb similarly looked for an answer regarding tlie degree of 
generality of extrovert and introvert tendencies among preadolescent 
boys. Boys at a summer camp were rated by tlieir counselors each 
evening on items such as tliese: 

Did he speak before Uie group at campfire? 

1. Made a speech or told a story. 

2. Answered request for reports. 

3. Answered questions, or took part in discussion. 

4. Told another something to say for him. 

Tliree Idnds of consistency were studied in the responses. (i) The 
day-by-day ''specific behavior consistency,” such as consistent speech¬ 
making, was ratlier marked, hut it was no higher tlian ( 2 ) “trait 
consistency,'’ the day-by-day consistency in general traits like resist¬ 
ance to authority. For example, the information that Joe refused to 
come out of the water on Monday would have some predictive value in 
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relation to tl%e likelihood of his coming out on Tuesday, but the predic¬ 
tive value here would be no greater than it would be in relation to his 
willingness to leave the tennis court or to clean up around his bunk. 
So far, we have evidence of two closely related types of generalization 
in extrovert-introvert tendencies. (3) The well-defined traits that 
thus appeared were only slightly interrelated. There was an inter¬ 
dependence of these traits somewhat above wltat could be attributed 
to chance, indicating some generalized extroversion-introversion, but 
the degree of generalization was not great. 

The generality of extrovert-introvert tendendes among adolescents 
and adults has usually been studied by means of ratings and papen- 
and-pencil tests, in which a series of behavior situations is defined, 
eaclt of them offering an opportunity to react upon tlie outer world or 
upon oneself. The questionnaire or rating scale may contain items deal¬ 
ing with interests or with tlie sense of security in society or with the 
•self. The same items may be used for self-ratings and for the rating of 
otliers. Thus in the Heidbreder investigation 200 students filled out 
file form for themselves, and each was i-ated by two dose associates, 
Tlie results show'ed that the 2 'e was a factor or a group of factors 
running through the items that was recognized by die individual 
and by others. The data from these 200 students yielded a normal dis¬ 
tribution, few extreme extroverts and few extreme introverts being 
found. Even in the absence of bimodality, the generality of individual 
response is evidence botli for tlie reality of Jung’s introversion and 
extroversion and against the sharp separation of the types, if in fact 
tlie Jung types could be equated witli the types conceived to lie 
embedded in these reaction patterns. 

' Evidence of generality there cert^ly in. Perhaps, in view of our 
analysis, self-confidence is the generalized response that.plays the 
largest part, But we saw above that there are at least three pairs of 
tendencies that may lead one to respond in an extroverted or an intro¬ 
verted way. Because of tliis heterogeneity of the underlying factors, 
we may well hesitate as to tlie exact meaning of tlie scores from these 
ratings and questionnaires. Furthermore, die issue is even more 
complicated here than it was in the case of the infant (page 601 ); for 
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in the adiJt, both the delight in others’ faces and voices and in tactual 
contacts witlt odier persons (cf. page 484) who accept one, and the 
delight in oneself, have become the means of self-enhancement for 
various activities which can or cannot be carried on alone. Aside from 
the simple pleasure in group participation as such, there are many 
activities tliat are practically impossible for the isolated person (the 
"two-man saw’’ situation), so that one who enjoys these situations 
necessarily appears extroverted; on the otlrer hand, the sheer rich¬ 
ness of iinagcry or the pleasure of thinking (autistically or otherwise) ■ 
or other activities for which no partner is needed may be so satisfying 
that one who enjoys them is necessarily classed as an introvert. 
Moreover, most opportunities to win approval and prestige arise in 
group activities, as do also opportunities for conspicuous failure, dis¬ 
approval, and ego wounds. All these factors would be associated with 
introversion-extroversion scores on any test or rating .scale. 

Experience with college students has made it obvious that the 
last-mentioned factor is usually most important, and that practically 
everyone is strongly extrovert in the sense of zvanting these types of 
social recognition; people differ, not in their desire for it but in then- 
ability to obtain it. Most of those who make high introversion scores 
seem, when closely studied, to be not people who lack an interest in 
society, but people who have been friglitened by social rebuffs. They 
are far indeed from the Jungian group who find happiness in solitude; 
tlie dreamers, readers, artists; on the contrary, they are shy, trauma¬ 
tized, hungry for companionsliip which they would win if they Imew 
liow. The confusion of "willing’’ and “unwilling" introversion would 
in itself be enough to invalidate the notion that we are dealing here 
witli a single aitity, 

The statistical results are enigmatic; they may appear as easily 
with a complex nexus of factors as with one. More refined statistical 
studies have in fact yielded evidence tltat the scores result from several 
uncorrelated dusters of items, as we suggested above. It would be 
helpful to regard the introversion-extroversion scores as the product 
of various attitudes toward the self and toward sexual contacts, 
the adecjuacy of the self-picture being a central component. Indeed, 
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we noted earlier a hig^h degree of generalization of tlie attitude toward 
the self. Marston’s and Berne's studies reveal tliis generalization at a 
high level between two and four years of age,* and Pallister's work 
With college students (page 213) suggests that the self-attitude has 
reached an even higlicr degree of generalization. But though transfer 
from real adequacy in one situation to real adequacy in another is 
doubtless the primary factor at work, there is considerable reorganiza¬ 
tion of the self-picture through autism and dirough psychoanalytic 
mechanisms as well, and there is a good deal of adjustment of parts to 
one another, a great deal depending on the phase of the self that 
serves as the andior. The .self-assured extrovert may be a relative 
failure who views himself favorably; the socially rebuffed introvert 
may see only Ills failui'es. 

Social situations may evolte from the members of a large group a 
complete continuum of habitual self-attitudes ranging from the most 
confident to die most diffident, and, indeed, appearing in the form of a 
normal distribution. But when sodal stimulation is intense and severe, 
the issue ordmarily is of die all-or-none type—some can take it, some 
cannot, Blmodality, and in some cases complete discontinuity, in self- 
attitudes appear when the issue involves real threats to. the self. In a 
large-scale investigation at Minneapolis with adolescent and young 
adult groups, the generalization was made that attitudes dealing 
with remote issues not concerning the self are normally distributed, 
whereas tliose presenting a critical issue to the self are bimodally dis-' 
tributed. This principle is brought out in several other studies, as we 
shall see later. 

Tlie reason apparently lies in the nature of tlie threshold. The 
stimulus situation will typically be threatening enough to evoke self- 
defense or, falling just short of that, it will evoke positive or accept¬ 
ing attitudes. In measuring the tendency to self-defense, we are 
likely to find the stimulus above the threshold for some, below the 
threshold for others, and at the threshold for only a few. Urus in a 
series of situations, eacli specific situation that involves potential 

factor-analysis by Williams confirms the generality which appears in a,first 
glance at the data; there is aji “approach” factor and an “ascendance” factor 
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threat, will be reacted to dcfen.sively by a large group, acceptingly by 
another large group, and neutrally by a few. Since this will be true of 
every other, item on tlie scale, and since the items will of course be 
ijitercorrelated if tliey are used to make up a scale, the result will 
be the tendency to a bimodal distribution just mentioned. Tlte meas¬ 
ures of self-attitude do hot give a normal curve as they would 
if the items were independent. Generality goes hand in hand with 
biinodalily: it is in fact likely, though not yet proved, tliat all the 
more profound self-attitudes are of this bimodal .sort, the more casual 
ones being more normally distributed. 

We are referring here to the large core of self-attitudes which the 
individual has lived with for a long time. Doubtless, however, there 
are outlying regions of self-attitudes relating to recent experiences 
or to infrequently experienced situations, which may be poorly 
assimilated eitljer to one another or to tlie central aore. In this case 
specificity rather than generality appears. A diart on which selfliood 
is represented in a two-dimensional diagram in the manner of Burks 
and Jones will show a central unity and scattered "independent" 
traits at the periphery. Tills is in complete agreement with what was 
said earlier about the aspirati cat level, in whicii weIcnow—from Gould’s 
study, for example—tliat the main core of generality is supplemented 
by a number of peripheral cases of specificity. (See page 609.) 

All these studies may make u.s prone to conclude that within the 
first few years the seli-attitude has generalized almost as much as it 
can, and that from such self-confidence a trend to a given degree of 
outgoing response has been derived. Tliere is, however, at least one 
notable exception. In certain types of defeat, the result is not trans¬ 
fer of the hesitant attitude from outer to Inner situations, a sheer carry¬ 
over of disvaluing tendencies so as to disvalue the self; on the con¬ 
trary, tile individual may fall back on early, familiar, self-trusting 
tendencies, thus finding inner shelter from further wounds. He who 
finds life's goals difficult to achieve may develop, as Homey points 
out, an active narcissism, a need to cling to the self as something 
which at least i.s securely held—"a poor thing, but mine own." 
Altliough, as we saw, this is not universal, it does occur. One may 
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hug die good old self and discover In it all sorts of virtues never 
previously suspected. 

Peter, aged four, brought up by a nurse -who kept him in Ms 
stroller almost condnuously (not letting him touch the floor) because 
this made him less of a bother, showed in nursery school an almost 

B 



Integraiion, partial integration, and dissociation in 
personality: A, The act is fully expressive of the central 
core of personality, J. B and C, Dissimilar overt acts 
{i.e.,far c^art on the surface of the sphere) are never¬ 
theless fully congruent, since they both depeml upon J 
and a common sotaxe, F, not closely bound to J. B is 
more dependent than C upon F, and more dependent 
ipon F than upon J, C is equally dependent i^on J and 
F. D, An act depending upon a soto-ce G having almost 
no relationship toJ(e.g., a habit). E, The act is similar 
to D in overt eipression close to D on the surface 
of the sphere), but not congruent with D because it de¬ 
rives from different sources. It is more dependent i^on 
11 than upon J, and more dependent s^on J than 
i^n I. 

complete and literal inward turning of the sort described by Jung. 
He cultivated a preposterously rich fantasy world, and made such 
little contact with the outer world that wlien tested by a conscientious 
expert at a great university clinic he had an I.Q. of only 66. As intelli¬ 
gent tlierapy made the outer world less and less dangerous to him, 
and as he discovered more and more possible values in it, his pre- 
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occupation with himself diminished, and his l.Q. rose balloon- 
fasluoti month after month, until now, when Peter is ten years old, it is 
Peter’s case exemplifies almost literally Jung’s notion of the 
mutual exclusion of extroverted and introverted responses. In 
schizophrenia this is excessively common. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that tlie processes just described 
are morbid We do not say tliat they are rare, but ratlrer that they 
represent a pathology of the adjustment process. They need not occur; 
but when they do, they lower the value of life and interfere with 
functional health. Even though little Peters are tragically common, 
they are not the norm of childhood. There are, of course, other types 
of morbid withdrawing, nor would there be any point in maintaining 
tliat most human beings find a "good way” to adjust; however, the 
cardinal assumption that there must be failure and a compensatory 
cultivation of the inner response is not -supported by an over-all 
view. Although a great deal can be learned from the morbid as to the 
nature of personality dynamics, other principles besides those just 
discussed do exist. 

It should in particular be stressed tltat in these morbid cases there 
are gross difficulties in the identification process and in ejective con¬ 
sciousness. It is the unfeeling nurse who has no contact with Peter 
who serves as his only avjulable identification object, and she is 
excessively poor in this role. Many morbidly withdrawn personalifies 
are probably deficient in identification objects. The fact that this 
process is so vital and so central in early cliildhood serves to tlirow 
further light on the relation of the self-attitude to the attitude toward 
others. 

Since social frustration may nevertheless lead to a compensatory 
habit of seeking satisfaction in the self, the question naturally arises 
as to whetlier it is tlie whole self or only a satisfactory aspect of the 
self that is thus Inwardly cultivated? The answer apparently is that 
the various attitudes toward the self become consolidated rather 
rapidly, so tliat by mid-adolcscence (a period for whiclr there are 
many case studie.s and questionnaires) the self-attitude is rather 
homogeneous. As far as we know, the self is responded to as a whole 
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whetiier it is {l) a good thing along with other good things, ( 2 ) a 
poor thing which other people reject, or (S) a good tiling which one 
cherishes inwardly because the outer world rejects it. 

Here we run full tilt into an apparent difficulty. If tlie self-attitude 
is so well generalized, how can we spealc of heterogeneity of ten¬ 
dencies entering into introversion-extroversion? Do not the factor 
analysts make it plain that several distinct tendencies must be included 
under a catchall term like this? The answer here seems to be as fol¬ 
lows: What is generalized is the self-attitude proper, and the sheer 
appeals of outer and inner activilies as such are to some degree inde¬ 
pendent of the attitude toward the self. Most personality question¬ 
naires emphasize tlie self-attitude, but at the same time certain other 
elementary values and interests are introduced which, in the light of 
factor analysis, appear to be measiures of canalizations and interests 
that are essentially independent of tlic self. 

The Modifiability of Adult Extroversion- 
Introversion 

We have protested against the assumption tliat introversion is con¬ 
sistently due to a. p-imary satisfaction witlr inner activities; on the 
conti'aiy, we hold that most of what is called introversion is purely a 
retreat from social rebuff, and that the self-attitude, as it is ordinarily 
studied, is primarily the degree of self-satisfaction that lias become 
crystallized as the result of being accepted or rejected and, by identi¬ 
fication, of adjusting one's self-portrait to tliis circumstance. If this 
is true, "introversion," as the term is currently used (to mean essen¬ 
tially low self-confidence, especially in social situations) is modifiable. 

Reference was made earlier (page 604) to Jack’s study of the 
modifiability of ascendance in nur.sery-school children. Diamond’s 
study of the changeability of extrovert-introvert patterns among young 
adults is more thoroughgoing. His problem concerned the factors 
responsible for shifts, during a three-year period, in the introvert or 
extrovert direction. A self-rating schedule relating to such shifts was 
administered to some hundreds of young adults, and each subject was 
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also rated independently by two close associates. Although the cor- 
rekuon of .72 between the self-rating and the ratings by acquaintances 
was not high enough for individual predictions, it was adequate for 
group predictive purposes. 

First as to the relation of such shifts to personal outlook. The stu¬ 
dents were asked to indicate their political preferences and also to 
respond to a social attitudes questionnaire. The result showed tha t 
students with conservative attitudes were distributed normally in 
terms of degree of change in introvert-extrovert trends (a few becom¬ 
ing much more introverted, a few much more extroverted, and many 
changing only slightly), but that students with socialist and commu¬ 
nist opinions were distributed bimodally, many moving in the extro¬ 
vert direction and many in the introvert direction, only few remaining 
essentially unchanged. This bimodality was apparently due to die 
social conflict which the espousal of unpopular opinions involved. 
Some students were "finding themselves," others were ''retreating'' 
from social tensions and social disapproval. 

Tlie scliedulc was then administered to about M'O members of the 
Communist party and of the Young People’s Communist League— 
individuals who were required to do many hours of party work each 
week, and hence had to develop a rather complete integration between 
belief and conduct or else drop out. The distribution curve for this 
latter group (in term.s of change in extroversion-introversion over a 
period of tliree years) showed that the entire population lay to the 
right of the mid-point of the scale; in other words, every one of die 
HO subjects had moved during diree years in tlie extrovert cUrecdon. 

This result may in part be explained on tlie grounds that no one 
would be admitted into these Communist organizations if he showed 
signs of faltering or holding back, or if he were incapable of active 
work. However, as autobiographical material makes clear, a large 
part of the shift is due to die rapid mcxcasc in self-confidence which 
resulted from working with others toward the aim which all approved, 
caring more and more about the goal and less and less about one’s 
personal attainments. It is reasonable to conclude, as Diamond does, 
that these dimensions of’ personality are approached more easily 
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through changing group contacts than through individual therapy. 

He goes on to comment appropriately on the history of introversion 
in European society. Social withdrawal—meaningless in a rigid caste 
system where the individual has to be fully accepted as a member of 
a group and has to respond outwardly to others in his group—became, 
he believes, more and more a reality in Europe and America during 
the Commercial and Industrial Revolutions, when a person had to 
make his own way, taking nothing for granted and being capable of 
failure at any point; failure and rebuff led to a turning inward. The 
less the security in the social structure, the less the inner security in 
the individual, the greater the proneness to introversion when outer 
contacts prove unsuccessful. 

The Need for Introverts and Extroverts 

Finally, we must.ask whether extroversion and introversion (in 
the sense of withdrawal from social contact) are equally normal. Wliat 
is the role of each in a society such as ours? For what tasks are intro¬ 
verts needed and for what tasks are extroverts needed? This implies 
an emphasis on relative rather than absolute amounts of each of these 
tendencies. At a superficial level, the answer is easy. A single typical 
example of die huge advantage of extrovert tendencies In our own 
society is provided by a study of a midwestern college group who 
were given both intelligence teats and introversion-extroversion, tests 
near graduation. The earnings of these students five years after leav¬ 
ing college were found not to be correlated with the previously 
established intelligence levels, but to be substantially correlated with 
extroversion scores. It might at first appear tdiat extroverts alone 
are wanted and are happy. 

But a closer look at our crazy-quilt society might lead to the con- 
dusion that the decline of introspective Interests, our increasing 
reliance upon science and upon objectivity, and even tire psyclio- 
analytlc distrust of self-observation, have tended to make us struggle 
for social sanity and health in interpersonal living, and to run away 
from a dear definition of the elementary conditions of inner living 
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that are really satisfying and make for happiness. Among psychologists 
there is considerably less str^ghtforward self-analysis than there was 
in the era of William James or tlie Wiindtian introspective psychol¬ 
ogists. Introspection has been replaced to some degree by the '‘stream 
of consciousness” type of literature as represented, for example, by 
James Joyce and by stream-of-consciousness movies, and by a series 
of currents in art such as that initiated by Dali, in which an attempt is 
made to get at the subjectivity rather than the objectivity of the 
world with which tlie repi'escntative arts deal. The rather paradoxical 
result lias been diat the honest and systematic study of the basic 
conditions of inner serenity and Joy has been allocated to the artists, 
tlie term being used broadly; and tliey have in fact done most to 
elaborate and enrich the problem. But science, which is always needed 
to evaluate or to act as a balance wheel, has retreated more and more 
from tlie task. Hence, our desperate need for inti-overts to teadi us 
how to live in a world which tlireatens us with its vast impersonality 
is being metalmostexclusively by thearts. At least, it is being satisfied 
for a certain stratum of tlie elite. It cannot be said that the need of 
common men for sdf-understanding is being met by die arts any 
better than it is by science, In spite of many efforts to make contact 
with tlie common man, abstractionism and odier types of remoteness, 
ultra-subtlety, and intellectual iaolationiam have been the rule, 
Society's primary need for introverts is for those who are capable of 
plumbing the real depdis witliin the self as it takes shape in industrial 
society, and at the same time conveying to others what they have found. 

To say at the same time that extroverts are desperately needed 
will mean litde if we refer to ciurent cliches regarding the need for 
better salesmen and business organizers, but much if we remember 
that what has gone by the name of extroversion in industrial society 
In recent decades has involved the sacrifice of depth for the sake of 
extensity. Even our progressive nursery and elementary schools have 
tended to encourage die rapid accumulation of superficial social con¬ 
tacts and social victories. If it is as "natural” or “normal” to demand 
intensity as to demand mere volume of acquaintances, our society can 
hardly be regarded as doing a good job in the cultivation of extro- 
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verts. Indeed, the anxieties and inferiority feelings which writers like 
Homey attribute to tlie masses of industrialized people suggest that 
a few really well-appointed extroverts, taking heroic joy in their 
extroversion and boldly boasting of their achievement through the 
arts, might make the current cult of "social adjustment” look rather 
sick. 


The Self as Believer and Doer 

At the end of this series of chapters dealing with the self and its 
troubles, a word is needed about a very simple and much neglected 
aspect of the self, an aspect connected with what we may call the 
casual nonnal solution of the problem of extroversion-introversion 
achieved by casual nonnal people. Pardy because we live in a society 
whidt emphasizes die straggle for status, and partly because those 
who come to psychiatiists have usually been signally unsuccessful in 
finding satisfaction in dicir picture of the self, there has been a general 
tendency to think that the self is uniformly and by nature a source of 
woe. But tliis is a very eccentric conclusion- Societies differ hugely, 
and individuals widiin each society differ-hugely, in the satisfactions 
and frustrations which come from selfhood. Even in our own competi¬ 
tive and at present extremely confused society fliere are people on 
every hand who are absorbed in the roles and meanings of nonnal 
family life, in the daily cyde of satisfying tasks, in the .casual recrea¬ 
tions of leisure hours. Garage mechanics may be jealous of their 
status when it is challenged, but be primarily concerned on the job 
with a genuine interest in solving one problem after another; house¬ 
wives may be aware of the Joneses in greater or lesser degree, but be 
primarily concerned with the health and happiness of husbands and 
children. Gardens, movies,- dances, baseball, churdi, week-end trips, 
have a pulling power for many people that carries them through the 
cyde of the years with the sense of positive living; illness and jobless¬ 
ness are the stark interruptions which punctuate the flowing existence 
of a hundred interrelated positive values. And all these things— 
trivial or serious—in which people believe and for which they live 
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involve llie self just as profoundly, if not as dramatically, as does the 
tension of recognition and status. The self is wliat is involved, 
enmeshed, in all diese positive values; it is a good self, a casual self, 
a self that is related to immediate realities and not alone to comparison 
with others and hence to competition. It therefore brings the satis¬ 
factions of both extroversion and introversion. The generation that 
followed the First World War lias beat steadily carrying on a battle 
against “stuffed-shirt” values. Increased simplicity and appreciation 
of the functional values in clothes, furniture, and housing are part of 
this shift, along with the drive for greater simplicity in language and 
scorn of the flowery terminology of a more pretentious age, The 
struggle is carried on by means of cartoons like William Steig's 
“About People,’' in wliich various kinds of maslts and false fronts ara 
a major concern of the artist. 

Progressive education, too, with its central value that of freeing 
the individual cliild for genuine experience and creative living, has 
proceeded to offer the same emphasis by both positive and negative 
steps. Positively, it attempts to recognize the individual growth 
pattern of each child, and to permit him to learn and develop aca¬ 
demically, as well as in other ways, at his own pace; in general, it tries 
to stimulate cliildren to value their own ideas and plans and to work 
out their own projects. Along with this goes an cmphasi.s on learning 
to live and work with otliers of their age. Negatively, it throws out 
the trappings of competitive education—the marks, honors, and 
external rewards which often tend to stimulate a false effort at 
"good records” whetiier the good records are accomparued by good 
development or not. Thus it aims at stimulating an awareness of tlie 
self as an experiencing, creative person rather than as an individual 
with a certain status. There is nothing inevitable about the frustrated 
self which wc have mentioned and given attention to in the past few 
chapters. The perspective of tlie next few chapters will perhaps make 
clearer why the psycliiatric data from an industrial society so heavily 
stress tlie problem of the self in difliciilty, 
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26. Personality Structure 

THROUGH all the centuries since the Middle Ages man has learned 
by experiment and mathematics how to analyze, how to deave and 
whittle, how to sort things into their elementary parts and classify 
each in its proper box. Having done a good job at analysis, he found, 
as a rule, that he could make some headway at synthesis—^he could 
often put die clock together again. But he was troubled by the fact 
tliat sometimes he seemed to have lost the clue to the structural 
whole, for he found parts whidi somehow did not fit into the pattern; 
and sometimes he found, to his dismay, that a part he placed in the 
wrong position worked in a different way from the way it had worked 
before. Accordingly it became necessary for him to look more closely 
at whoTe.s as wholes —to study structure. This is where we find oirr- 
selves now in our effort to understand personality. 

Throughout our study of development, we advanced the hypothesis 
that there are three developmental stages in the organization of 
tissue systems, and we offered evidence for its validation. The stages 
comprise (l) a homogeneous, undifferentiated, global mass; (2) a 
differentiation, a cleavage between qualitatively distinct parts or 
ingredients; and (3) the establishment of functional relations between 
tlie differentiated parts so as to constitute a system. In the discussion 
of embryonic and neo-natal growth (pages 6S ff.), the work of Coghill, 
Biihler, and Shirley gave us evidence of orderly progress through 
these stages; again in the study of perception (pages 333 ff.), we 
found such stages both in the individual's basic perceptual disposition 
and in each new type of perceptual contact with the world. 

We have now come to a test of this hypothesis as it relates to the 
development of individual personality as a whole. We should expect, 
if the hypodiesis is sound, that human personality would pass through 
global, differentiated, and organized phases; and tiiat each individual 
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personality would betray its identity not only in its content at each 
stag-e, but in the manner in which differentiation goes on and in the 
form and ultimate dynamic of its integration. Moreover, we should 
expect to find that within eadi differentiated part a similar progression 
might well be manifest; each part might at first be homogeneous, then 
differentiated, then integrated. 

If so, we must begin by considering qualities at the first stage, i.e., 
global dispositions. We might expect that certain attributes would 
characterize all the cells of one person's body, in comparison with 
those of another. And persisting witliin all the major portions of the 
body as they become differentiated, we should look for certain global 
qualities, such as the speed of conduction within the nervous system, 
the various metabolic rates, the rliydims, the thresholds, the latent 
limes and after discharges of groups of tissues. Eacli of these would 
reveal some primordial personal quality that pervades the whole 
organism, or a significantly large portion of it, and endui-es through 
life. Even if we were prepared to relinquish our emphasis upon the 
constitutional qualities, the biocultural inieraclions which we have 
stressed would still pj'esumably give the individual some global 
qualities of the type described, that would manifest themselves through 
all the vagaries of individual conditionings. We should expect to find 
all-round motor dispositions, such as strength, endurance, sldll, 
speed; sensory dispositions, such as acuity and imagery; affective 
dispositions, such as shallowness or intensity, evenness or volatility; 
and tliat general intelligence which Spearman and many others have 
pointed out. These general or global factors would never completely 
dominate the picture; indeed, they might at times be so faint as to 
be distinguished only with difficulty, Often, however, tliey would 
stand out clearly enough to be detected and measured; and in certain 
situations they would be dominant. Under acute stress, for example, 
when a return to an earlier pliasc might be expected and when well- 
organized or integrated acts arc lost, wc might confront a resurgence 
of older, more general dispositions. 

We have constantly referred to the transfer or generalization of 
conditionings and canalizations, In the light of the present analysis, 
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individual proneness to such transfer appears to be in some measure a 
matter of global dispositions. The individual can hardly transfer a 
conditioning if die global readiness of Ills response is low. To use a 
very simple example, the transfer of a conditioned fear to new condi¬ 
tioning stimuli is partly a question of die person’s timidity. A basic 
letliargy will act, as docs a momentary drug effect, to cause difficulty 
of transfer, whereas, as Lewin has shown, a pcrseverative trend may 
affect the ease of transfer. Gestalt psychology has taught us to think 
in terms' of the individual idiom which play.s a predisposing part in 
each new habit. 

Indeed, if the global qualities are what they seem to be, they must 
enter into every new response. They express themselves in the 
manner in whidi differentiated responses originally appear, and in 
the way in which the differentiated responses ultimately achieve 
integration. This is an apparent explanation of '“intersensory” effects 
—a sound may malte a light seem brighter, and may increase the tend¬ 
ency to experience “'apparent movement." In view of such findings, 
each specific sense perception appears to be superposed upon a 
primitive intersensory quality which represents the individual’s 
characteristic form of interaction between sensory modalities. Inter¬ 
sensory experience reminds us again that many undifferentiated tend¬ 
encies remain even in the highly integrated organism. And the 
individual differences which appear in the magnitude of intersensory 
phenomena—for proneness to such phenomena is in some degree 
generalized—suggest that the amorphous, undifferentiated part is 
larger in some individuals than in others. 

Differentiated attributes depend, then, to some extent upon global 
attributes. As differentiation goes on and recognizable parts emerge, 
we should expect the parts to bear some formal relation to one another, 
both because they are all traceable to the same global matrix and 
because, existing in the same organism, they are acted upon con¬ 
stantly by many of the same inner and outer stimuli. Traits which 
seem to be independent habits, such as the speed and style of the 
movements made with the right hand and the left foot, t^d to corre¬ 
late substantially. As Allport and Vernon observe, many different 
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tasks "correspond," i.e., show quantitative relations of a functional 
type; tlie more there is of one, the more there is of the other. It is 
often because a certain global quality predisposes to tliem all that 
correspondence in personal characteristics appears; strength and 
endurance, for example, enter into many correlated skills. This is 
evident also in June Downey's pioneer studies of "postural generaliza- 
tions’’ and in Werner Wolff's recent work showing the ease widi 
which extremely complex movements, such as those in wallting, may 
be identified when tlie more primitive global attributes arc known. 

All this malces sense from a biological standpoint. In our earlier 
reference to embryonic development (page 53) we saw the bio¬ 
chemical interdependence of tissues and noted that each group of cells 
is part of the environment of every other group. Titality and disease, 
high and low energy gradients should naturally involve a .simple 
spreading of any tissue tendency that is present anywhere; in fact, we 
find ourselves forced baclt to the one-cell stage, the global qualities of 
which manifest themselves step by step in the many cells of a later 
period. Not only the influence of differentiated cells upon another cell, 
but the fact that all the cells are derived from a common ancestry, 
constitutes a snajor clue to the phenomena of correspondence. 

Comparison of movements executed witli the right and left hands 
leads us not only into an analysis of tissue similarities in muscle, 
nerve, and bone, by whicli the right-hand functions are bound closely 
to tile left-hand functions,, but also into a study of the conditioning of 
each hand to the movements of its counterpart and to outer stimuli. 
Although never given formal drill, the left hand has taken over many 
dispositions of the right. The fact that writing done by the left hand 
has tendencies characteristic of that done by the right hand, and that 
even foot- or hip-writing is identifiable as to source, does not in itself 
prove the existence of a constitutional kinetic disposition. Observa¬ 
tion of the small child’s first efforts at cursive writing often shows the 
tongue or the whole liead moving to the right in company witli the 
hand, just as most motor acts are at first massive rather than purely 
local (cf. page 6S); and in each one of us, in all probability, tire entire 
body lias participated in acquii'ing a skill intended to be taught a 
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single member. Tension patterns involved in a coordinated local 
pattern are to some degree accompanied by slight corresponding 
tension patterns in a distant part. Some of Luria's techniques (page 
S12) rely upon this concurrent systematic spread of patterned excita¬ 
tion. It is not surprising that outer resemblances between contraction 
patterns in the right and left hands are demonstrable, or that the degree 
of re.semblance should vary with the functional movement similarities 
between limbs, the left hand resembling the right hand more than 
the right foot does tlie right hand. 

Correspondence of traits may thus be due to tlie sheer generality 
of an organic disposition, to conditioning, or to bodi factors. The 
existence of intercorrelations between functions can tcU us nothing 
directly about the origin of tlieir functional dependence, or about 
tire inner conditions by which they are sustained. Some of tire experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated correspondences—in speed, for example 
(page —appear to be equivalent manifestations of the same 

fundamental organic conditioirs; some are affective responses 
generalized to similar situations (e.g., fears generalized to all social 
situations); and some are an expression of different means used to 
achieve a given end. For when several means to a goal must be used 
serially or concurrently, each must be physiologically compatible 
with the- others, and when so used must not interfere with another 
behavior pattern being employed for the same purpose. This pai> 
ticular type of integration is, however, very loose indeed. Tlie traits 
are allowed to function together as long as each serves the goal in a 
given behavior context, but the content of the behavior is usually a 
mere combination of dispositions which are not at open war with 
one another. Thus correspondence as such reveals little about the 
developmental level. It may derive from diffuse, general, undifferen¬ 
tiated tendencies, or from differentiated and generalized tendencies, 
or from parallel integrated habits. 

But when we say that correspondence may arise at any of the tiiree 
stages, we must remember that the concept of the three stages is still 
a hypothesis, not a fact; eveir if we accept it. as fact, its universal per¬ 
tinence still remains to be established, Though generalized tendendee 
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always appear to be global traits, they may actually be the products of 
transfer or integrated pattern; close observation ia required to deter¬ 
mine this. It is not likely that any Stage 2 or Stage 3 response is ever 
so completely generalized as to duplicate a Stage i global response 
trait; but the data are often not clear, and premature inflexibility in 
using such a scheme would spoil it. 

The Allpout-VeknoN Experiments 

It is in this context, the Gestalt concept of stages, tliat the experi¬ 
ments of Allport and Vernon .seem to fit best. Their measures of sheer 
speed are apparently dear examples of Stage l global traits, Here, 
however, oim chief interest concerns more complex matters. One man 
gesticulates freely, writes large and draws large; when a cleat is 
attached to his shoe for drawing in a sandbox, again he draws "In the 
large." When rating himself, he uses long strokes for the checkmarks, 
Another man is contractile rather than expansive; the hands are held 
close, tile handwriting and drawing are small, the self-rating checks 
are short. 

Working with 25 young male adults in the Harvard Laboratory, 
Allport and Vernon were able to establish a considerable degree of 
correspondence between many simple measures of expression, indi¬ 
cating high degrees of generality. The data show, for example, some 
substantial correlations between a number of separate measures and 
this general factor of area, i.e,, tlic tendency to use more or less space 
when making manual, postural, or gestural response, T)ie ai'ea factor 
Is demonstrated; the degree of "space-filling" tendency is a generalized 
expression of the individual tliat varies sharply from one man to 
another. The Allport-Vemon data indicate something—perhaps 
kinetic, perhaps affective—in die markedly space-filling individual 
that causes him to spread out more than his fellow does when he maltes 
an expressive movement. 

The area factor has been independently confirmed by Eisenberg, 
who obtained evidence that the Allport-Vernon measures are reason¬ 
ably reliable and that diey are meaningfully related to the personali- 
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ties investigated. Eisenberg, however, was able to go further. He ad¬ 
ministered to a group of undergraduate students a "social personality 
inventory" that permitted the individual to report his own feelings 
of dominance (very similar to self-confidence or security) in a variety 
of social situations. Selecting tile most assured and the most diffident 
subjects, Eisenberg made individual laboratory appointments, tested 
these students for tlie area factor, and while securing the quantitative 
data had a large number of qualitative observations made by a second 
observer who was watching through a one-way screen, The assured 
individuals (as judged from the questionnaires) took up much more 
apace tiian the diffident; moreover, they behaved like assured people. 
Tliey frequently came late and made no apology; they did not knock, 
but entered freely and often asked casually about the experiment, 
criticized it as it proceeded, and slouched in their seats; the less assured 
students usually came early, knoclced, asked deferential questions, 
sat up straight, etc, The results suggest that tlie area factor indicates 
that those who are secure are, as the common expression has it, 
expansive. The insecure are contractile; they take up little space. But 
this does not mean tiiat social confidence or timidity is tlie only basis 
for the area factor. As far as tlie data go, they indicate a generalized 
social confidence or fear that reaches through the various expressive 
measures and causes them to correspond. (Efrdn’s data on page 306 
tell a similar story.) 

Tlie same approach to the area factor has been used by those who 
Ijave worked with children's drawings; they have repeatedly found 
that sweeping strokes or the massing of color over a large area is 
characteristic of self-assurance, whereas the shy child confines himself 
to one comer of tlie paper (like Kipling’s Chuchuhdra, the "timid 
man” who never ventured "into the middle of the room”). 

All the evidence cited tlius far relates to the space-filling tendency 
in social situations. It loolcs, therefore, like a generalized conditioned 
response; there is no reason to think that it would affect space-filling 
tendencies in impersonal, mechanical, solitary activities. It does not 
qualify at Stage l, the global level. Indeed, moat second-level traits— 
specific reaction tendencies that are localized within Uie organic 
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system—appear as a result of this conditioning and transfer. Such 
traits appear to be rather well generalized; indeed, this must be the 
case if they warrant our calling them traits rather tlian just habits. 

Most behavior traits that have been experimentally studied are 
clear examples of Stage 2 patterns of generalized conditioning. Thus 
“generosity,” “timidity,'’ “persistence," “confidence,’' when once 
established, tend to transfer, to spread to new situations; other, more 
complex traits, like “tact” seem to be organized composites of a 
number of different conditionings. Personality terms ending in -ness, 
-tion, -ity, etc., are almost without exception tributes to generalized 
conditioned responses. As usual, the organic make-up plays an im¬ 
portant role in predisposing toward or away from the acquisition of 
the conditioned response, but so far as the traits can be pigeonholed 
under the accepted lieadings of personality formation, conditioning 
must sei've, In almost all studies of personal traits in which paper- 
and-pencil methods are used, we find ourselves confronting chiefly 
the generalized conditioned re.sponses of the subjects. 'Tliey show 
themselves consistently neurotic, or ascendant, or extroverted, or 
dominant, or self-sufficient by virtue of the consistency of tlicir transfer 
of such behavior to wider and wider social contexts, Even when their 
acttial behavior is not thus generalized, tlieir image of themselves as 
possessing sucli tendencies is usually defined well enougli to yield the 
desired reliabilities; moreover, their tenacious grip on this image 
probably increases the generality of response through the years. 

Over and above correspondence, as it reveals itself dirough simple 
quantitative correlations, Allport and Vernon speak of congruence, 
the integration of behavior.s in terms of tlie goal they serve. I^now- 
ing the goal pursued by an individual, we know that all tliat he thinks, 
does, and says -will express phases preparatory to its aclnevcment 
Although it would be ridic.ulous to expect these phases to show any 
foreordained quantitative relation, congruence, the expression of 
integration, will appeal'. Handwriting areas and areas of foot squares 
correlate substantially, and hence they may be said to give correspond¬ 
ing expressions of the area factor; but tliere are many acts which 
clearly belong together functionally, although no direct quantitative 
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correspondence is involved. The alert business executive whose ideal 
is “efficiency" paces slowly to and fro as he thinlis, but walks rapidly 
when his decision has once been made. Slow motion is more conducive 
to efficient diought than is rapid motion, and rapid motion is more 
efficient than slow motion in keeping an appointment; thus although 
these two forms of behavior give no corresponding scores, they are still 
compatible because they are expressions of the same purpose. For 
Allport and Vernon tlie major problem is to discover the individual’s 
purpose; all-the acts which serve this purpose are treated as con¬ 
gruent. 

This logic evidently applies to both simultaneous and successive 
acts. To bend at the waist and alternately push down the feet is con- 
grueirt if 1 wish to ride a bicycle; to alternate between moving my 
right hand and sitting motionless over tlie board is congruent if I 
wish to play cliess. Congruent acts, then, may be phases of a complex 
organized act. Tliis conception refers both to the discreteness of the 
steps followed in carrying out goal activities, such as the preparatory 
and consutnmatory responses of hunting-catching-killing-eating- 
digesting, and also to die diversity of the simultaneous expressions of a 
single goal-directed act. Tr^ts appearing at Stage 2, when integrated 
witli others at Stage S, have sucli membership diaracter that they can 
no longer be understood at all outside of their full personality con¬ 
texts. 

Though all these ideas, taken separately, are exceedingly familiar, 
the Allport-Vemon formulaUon nevertheless constitutes an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the study of personality organization. It suggests 
tliat unless we are constantly on guard, measures which miss tlie 
true basis of interrelatedness—e.g., measures of cross-sections taken 
at different phases of an act—may be non-comparable from one person 
to another. Consider the childliood sequence—solitary play, parallel 
play, cooperative play. One child may be reliably measured and placed 
at two sigma below die mean in extroversion; another diild who has 
become habituated to the situation m^y be one sigma above the mean. 
However, when, the degree of habituation is controlled, the first child 
may appear more extroverted than the second, in the same “objec- 
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tive situation.” Students of most psychological functions have long 
since learned to control practice—^habituation—effects; but not so 
the students of personality, 

Anotlier signal value in the concept of congruence is the distinction 
between traits expressive of a general psychological system and those 
induced by the pressure of a specific goal tendency. Some of the 
staccato pliases of leg, trunk, and arm movement in walking may arise 
from tlie fundamental construction and lunetics of the body, some 
from social tensions (cf. page S06), and some from a conscious or 
unconscious desire to impersonate a staccato model. Tlie "correspond¬ 
ing" measures discernible in a statistical population might often 
prove to be more expressive of general trend (e.g., awlcwardness of 
trunk being embryologically related to awkwardness of legs), whereas 
tlie "congruent" measures might be expressive of the local and par¬ 
ticular goals of individual persons. The fact that the goals are often 
grasped intuitively by the observer seems to mean that familiarity 
with human goals and the means used in achieving them makes it 
possible for one to infer for a person expressive patterns which are 
nonetljeless real despite tim difficulty in identifying them and veri- 
fying tiiem stati.stically in a large population (cf, page 609). 

From our present point of view, congruence means .simply that 
we have passed beyond Stage 2 , the stage of differentiation, and have 
acliieved tite type of fimctional unity of the organism described as 
Stage 3. A genuine integration or Gestalt maintains at a cross sec¬ 
tion in time, and over a time span, something far more important 
than "harmonious interrelationships" witlrin a bodily system. It 
involves tlie wholeness of the entire pattern of life. One might say 
that as Peaiy approached the North Pole, he showed within him many 
"harmonious” physiological systems; his adjustments to the cold, to 
the stafs, to his scientific apparatus were all harmonious adjustments 
of systems. Everything, however, was subordinated to the mainte¬ 
nance of the direction north, until the Pole was readied. It was quite 
literally in Peary’s personality at that time to struggle until he 
arrived at the Pole, Congruence is not merely a question of harmony 
of parts; it is a question of the magnitude of the living unit with which 
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we are working, The term would best be reserved for full-fledged 
Stage S phenomena in which the apex of the hierarchy is reached, the 
various aspects being interrelated in the adiievement of a central 
value.^ 

Each aspect of such a hierarchical system presumably has its own 
membership character vrithin the system; and each system doubtless 
partakes, as a whole, somewhat of the character of the larger total 
witliin which it functions. We are led to the notion of the coexistence 
of many systems within the individual, each system to some extent 
being related to all the others both by some degree of similarity 
arising from a common origin, and also by the responses which each 
elicits from the others. The deg;ree of dependence or independence of 
the various systems varies widely. The general theory of develop¬ 
ment which we have followed suggests tliat very early in life all the 
systems are rather closely interrelated, largely through the common 
quality of the Stage 1 matrix from which they emerge, and that 
though this matrix persists through the three stages, the more 
sharply differentiated systems have much less in common. This 
appears in studies of mental organization at different levels; as noted 
earlier (page 212), mental abilities become progressively differ¬ 
entiated with age. 

The discussion of the problem in terms of age levels, however, does 
not do full justice to it, for each individual undergoes his own dif¬ 
ferentiation at his own rate and in his own way. Moreover, the very 
systems that are loosely integrated in one person may be tightly 
integrated in another. Here, as Hollingworth showed, the study of 

* Integration may aljo involved if another conditian is satisfied, namely, the 
establishment of a group of values in relation to a single object, as in McDougall’s 
“sentiments," which are clusters of affective dispositions formed in relation to a person, 
a thing, or an idea. Patriotism, for example, may involve many distinct responses 
held together in a unified cluster. An appetizing dish at Kell/s, however, or a brand 
of securities at Lloyd’s may have many appeals for the gourmet or the investor. These 
appeals usually prove to iiinction first of ail by summalion. As the disii loses iu savor, 
or its moisture, its appeal dwindles, each component appearing to act additivcly, and 
its loss subtractively, till one goes elsewhere to lunch; as the securities decline in their 
safety or tltcir interest rate or their chances of tax exemption or their soundness or 
their likehhood of being called in, one switches his capital elsewhere. Many achetished 
object or person is attractive because of a diversity of rather independent appeals.. 
But let one begin to etmfidrs and inurrdatt the appeals, and they soon take on simcttae. 
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the interdependence of traits within the individual, is one way to 
make clear not only die individuality or idiosyncrasy of the specific 
capacities and traits, but also the individuality or idiosyncrasy of the 
interrelations between them. In some people there are compact, tight 
inteiTcladons of functions which are altogether wanting in others. 

Tlie value of keeping in mind this question of stages or levels is 
well brought out in the study of speed, or rate of performance, already 
mentioned as revealing correspondence in Allport and Vernon's work. 
In the case of speed, as in many other instances, language has a single 
name for a trait which upon closer analysis reveals three kinds of 
phenomena. (l) There is good evidence for a physiological speed 
factor. For example, there is tlie rather rigid and unalterable speed 
of embryological development (page 8£), varying from species to 
species and from individual to individual, Tiiere is the well-defined 
group factor of speed in verbal tests, there is evidence tliat this 
group factor is in large measure a physiological unit that corre¬ 
lates substantially with reflex speed (page ISd-), Tliis may be a 
Stage 1 type of .speed, a property of the organism as a whole. ( 2 ) 
Speed of writing, sjjeed of talldng, .speed of drawing (not carried to 
die individual's physiological limit) constitute habits which need not 
be positively correlated or even directly related; they may represent 
spedfic adaptation to different kinds of problems. They are second- 
level traits. ( 3 ) When Iflineberg tested white and Yakima Indian 
hoys, the latter tended to move more slowly and more accurately. 
The competitive culture of the white has evidently made a rather 
central value of accomplishment (quantitatively con.sidered), and 
speed is an expression of the resulting architectural pattern of person¬ 
ality. It is so much apart of the whole that it can be safely studied only 
as a Stage 3 trait, A systematic study of "speed" in human behavior 
might easily confuse tlic tlirec senses in which the term is used. 

Clinical study of personality will, as a rule, greatly influence the 
level at which a ti-ait is put. A broad tendency to irrational fears, for 
example, is a perennial problem in both adults and cliildreJi, but such 
fears may belong at any one of the three levels. For example; { 1 ) Are 
we dealing witli constitutionally low thre.sliolds? Or with the sequelae 
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of disease? In either case, tills may be a pervasive Stage 1 trait, 
and medical aid may be necessary, especially in the matter of rest, 
regimen, nutrition; even so, it may yield only slightly to attack, 
(2) Are we dealing with die specific consequences of conditioning 
ejqjeriences, and with these alone? If so, M. C. Jones’ experi¬ 
ments (page 196) and others like diem may show how to eliminate 
tliem by reconditioning. (3) Are we dealing with fears which protect 
die individual against still greater agonies (cf. page 64i); or with 
fears reflecting die profound insecurity of the whole personality, 
so that one pictures himself as timid and would fight against the 
removal of die timidity as he would for self-preservation: or with 
fears that are used to enhance prestige or to win attention or pily? 
With fears belonging to these last categories we shall have no,success 
with either medical or reconditioning procedures; we shall have to 
proceed architecturally, understanding the structure before we try 
to deal with die individual stones in the building. 

In utilizing this tentative hypothesis as to stages in trait develop¬ 
ment it would be a serious mistake to assume that movement is 
ahvays in one direction. Pathology can often reverse the process; and 
as we saw in the Barker, Deinbo, and Lewin experiment, even ordi¬ 
nary frustration can do so. But we must go furdier, for thei'e are plenty 
of life situations in which the ordinary normal processes of acquiring 
and using habits manifest the same principle; an example is the way 
in which the organized total personality "uses” some of its component 
parts. 


Traits as Tools 

When a trait lias arisen in the seiwice of a need, it becomes a free 
instrumentality to which the individual resorts in other need situations. 
No matter how local, temporal, and specific die. original liabit or 
habit complex may be, it may crop out when he finds himself in a new 
environment. The animal or child who is acquiring various skills in a 
problem box resorts to its use in quite different situations. Traits 
may come to expression when tension is high, and .sometimes they 
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definitely work and become consolidated despite their being grafted 
or transplanted from completely different contexts. It is as if an 
adult, having learned a few words of Spanish, tried them on a Greek 
friend who also, by an odd chance, had learned a few words of 
Spanish. A trait may indeed prove to be a very serviceable, all¬ 
round instrument to have in one’s behavioral kit. In other words, 
traits can be used as tools. A hammer is made to drive nails, but a 
person can also straighten wire or crack nuts with it. Various forms of 
hesitant speech may originally arise fi'om the need to find the right 
word; they may persist as a means of showing deference to others or 
the mark of a don't-hit-rae-for-rm-sure-you-lmow-better-than-I type 
of man. The areal traits described by Allport and Vernon certainly 
look like generalized tools of this sort. The ingrained ways of accom¬ 
plishing all Itinda of expansive and retractive purposes (going out or 
staying in) permeate even die simplest skilled act. At this point our 
hierarchical concept of levels must be used in reverse; that is. a 
trait employed in this sense as a tool is of course a second-level trait 
but it is used by the organized personality as a whole, and since its 
use is determined by the whole, it is chronologically and logically 
a sequel to the third-level aspect of personality. It is only from the 
point of view of the completed architectviral whole that the origin and 
utilization of second-level traits can be made clear. 

We have already encroadicd upon personality style—a problem as 
old as Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, and one that has been abundantly and 
competently analyzed by critics of art and literature. We seem to 
have raised two questions widiout sharply disentangling them: the 
problem of body dynamics and the problem of attitudes toward the 
environment. Let us look at them more analytically, 

On the one hand, there is the problem of tire elementary statics 
and dynamics of body interrelationships, e.g., the way in whidi the 
muscles are inserted, the relation of tlie body’s center of gravity to 
the lengtli of the upper and lower leg and to the length of the foot. 
Such questions have to do with the geometry and mechanics of all 
movements of the body, and with the adequacy of tire striped-muscle 
system to maintain and direct dynamic equilibrium. Here we are 
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dealing with the elementary constitutional attributes from whidi not 
only speed and strengdi but the qualities of style emerge, Style has 
been observed and measured in the locomotion and prehension of 
infants, and its study in the earliest crayon and pencil sketches of 
children suggests that these primitive qualities of the body play a 
considerable role in the expressive pattern. 

On the other hand, there is the problem of attitudes. For by the 
time a child is old enough to wield a pencil or, indeed, old enough to 
walk, he has built up a group of attitudes toward other persons, toward 
objects, toward space, and toward Itimself, all four of which demon¬ 
strably influence tire poise, the rhythm, and the style of his locomotor 
and representative acts. Just as attitudes show themselves in draw¬ 
ings (see page 68a), so the posture, stance, and locomotor movements 
of the shy child are easily differentiated from those of the sodally 
confident cliild, even when both children are approaching tlie same 
object or pursuing tlie same activity. It was on the basis of these 
socially ingrained types of bodily activity that Krout was able to 
develop tlie concept of "auti.stic gesture,” and that Efr6n, from Ms 
photographs of Italian and Jewish immigrants, was able to show the 
social history of the individual expressed in the medium of gesture 
and posture. From the major gesture of the arms and liands, sweep¬ 
ing or retreating In form, one can push inward to tlie minor or local 
gesture—the quiver, of the finger, the drooping of the eyelid, the 
rippling or stifled quality of the laughter. 

These various aspects of style, whether fliey concern kinetics or 
attitude, are all interrelated; they all betray membership character. 
The interrelations are doubtless due partly to the global Stage i 
qualities which flow through all structured attributes; partly to cross 
conditioning, or the transfer of training from one member to another; 
partly to tlie fact that common pressures have acted similarly upon a 
wide variety of expressive mechanisins; and partly to the fact that 
all of them express a major value. Though there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that each type of expression, such as posture, gait, and voice, is 
connected with every other type of expression, we do not yet know 
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which of these sources, or what combination of them, should be 
emphasized in the study of this interdependence, 


A DEFiNiTioht OF "Ouganizatiok" 

The tenns "organization" and ‘'structure” are used a great deal 
today in reference to personality. They very properly point to the 
interrelatedness of organic responses and to the dangers inherent in 
what the biologist calls "isolation experiments,” but all too often 
they are left undefined. For our purpose we shall need to consider 
several possible meanings of the word "organization” ("structure” 
will occasionally be used as an equivalent, for variety’s sake only), 
and to show their relation to the Stage 2 and Stage 3 traits already 
discussed. (It will be remembered that from tire present point of view 
all traits express drives, are drive maniFsstations taking specific 
directions; cf. page Ifldi.) 

1 . First there is the concept that some traits result directly from 
other traits. (The former may be thought of as dependent variables, 
the magnitude of their manifestation being directly traced to the 
magnitude of the primaiy or independent variables.) Under this head 
falls the Freudian concept of reaction formation (as when neatness 
arises from love of dirt); tlie derived trait is present in whatever 
strength is required for it to act a.s an adequate repressant of the 
repressed trait. Here likewise belongs the Adlerian concept of com¬ 
pensation, when it is proportional to the sensed inferiority. Trait Ti 
results from the presence of trait T. Wlien two or more traits derive 
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fi-om one original trait, the logic of the situation remains unchanged. 



This is exemplified by the Freudian concept of character structure 
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(pag'es 48^ ff.); for example, painful weaning leads to a variety of 
mouth-centered traits. 

2 . The concept of convergence, or overdetennination, postvilates 
that the strength of any given trait depends upon the joint strength 
of two other traits, whether the two latter ones are correlated or 
not; two factors A and B converge upon trait T ns ^ final common 
path. An example is the derivation of a given fantasy tendency (as in 



the Tliematic Apperception Test) from two or more needs; thus the 
intensity of the desire to be accepted as a hero might derive from a 
strong narcissistic factor and also from a strong father identification. 
This conception of traits as derived from two or more other traits has 
been symbolized in the figure borrowed from Burks and Jones {page 
609.) Compare also the figure on page S36. 

3. Fundamental in the study of organization is the concept of 
traits as being due to conflict. This concept specifies, as in die Oedipus 
complex, two or more impulses leading toward behavior that is 
antithetical in result; e.g,, the behavior arising from one impulse will 
frustrate the other impulse. Another case in point is the Adlerian 
concept of the collapse of the style of Bfe, in which the individual is 
required both to rebuild and at the same time to raze the structure 



so as to start anew on the same ground. In such instances no "solu¬ 
tion" is feasible, and tlie problem is by-passed by one or another 

T 



method of compromise or evasion, as noted on page 811. 
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4-, All concepts of organization make some use of the idea of a 
balance in which potentially conflicting forces are bound in the form 



In the diagranis, dispositions or behtivio/ iendcncies 
nre represented loithin the cuxle, and overt bchavioi on 
the cii cumfei ence. In A, all overt behavior of an indi- 
vidml is determined by the personality as a ivhok, 
responding to specific external or internal stimuli. In B, 
the various patterns of overt behavior are independent 
events arising from independent internal sources 
occurring at vai'wus degrees of profoundness {i.e., some 
are much more basic and permanent than others). The 
behavior patterns and their sources, hozvever, can be 
classified according to similarity {^emotional, social, etc,), 
as indicated by their ai'rangements within the circle 
and on the circipuference. In C, behavior is determined 
by a number of discrete tendencies or "factors" of vary¬ 
ing profoundness. That some of these contribute more 
than others to specific items of behavior is indicated by 
the varying zvidihs of lines. 


of chronic suspense; this is reminiscent of a scalepan in which exactly 
countervailing forces are put. The Rorschach test deals directly with 
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this concept, as in the notion of an amhi-eqml trait in an individual 
who is nicely balanced between extratensive and introversive trends, 
neither obliterating the odier. In the same way, tendencies to the 
whole and detail are conceived to-exist in some degree of balance. 

5. A related type of balance is seen in a group of responses that is 
regarded as organized when eadi of them limits the range of variability 
which can appear in the others. Homeostasis is a good example; the 
body temperature and the pH of the blood are held within narrow 
limits by other bodily processes. Although we do not always Imow 
enough to be able to name all the components in an organized system 
or to tell how they work, we do know that some components arc 
restricted in variability by the functioning of the others. A good 
example at a higher level of complexity is VTE behavior (page 297), ' 
in which each of two stimuli limits the response to the other; another 
example is the perceptual constancies (page 355), and still another is 
the anxiety-temptation balance (page 30i). The maintenance of the 
picture of the self also involves balance. Like any otlicr picture, it is 
recognizable only as long as certain rough proportions are maintained; 
each phase of it is acceptable only if other phases remain within 
limits. For many people, too many successes, too many failures, too 
many illnesses, too many good times, too much fat, too much money, 
tend to make the picture uncomfortable and strange, and the individual 
endeavors to restore it—“I feel like myself again,” he says after an 
aberration. This is not meant to imply that sucli systems are, like 
homeostasis, necessary for life; imder certain stresses, they may 
collapse. But as long as they do exist—and for most normal persons 
they not only exist but stand up rather well in the face of disturbance 
—they are conveniently and properly referred to in terms of organiza¬ 
tion. In all probability, personality organization depends in large 
measure upon a perceptual system based on the fact that the self-atti¬ 
tude is necessarily a matter of the valuation of a perceived whole 
whose parts cannot change too much witliout destroying the value of 
the whole. 

6. Closely related to balance is the idea of “reversible reaction,” 
as it is developed in chemistry, Here the balance is not static; rather 
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it consists of a tendency for two forces to alternate, as one or the 
other is reinforced, neither being able to preempt the field The early 



life history of individuals who have made unsuccessful attempts to 
rebel against parental domination support this concept. 

7. There are, however, cases in which no form of balance is 
feasible, whether in static or dynamic form; as in physics, imbalance 
leads to a i-eorganization in the form of a new equilibrium. This 
is exemplified by a chair which, when pushed beyond a certain point, 
fails to come bade to its first position and instead falls backward to 
the floor, reaching a different level and form of equilibrium. A 
more dynamic example is failure to resist disease bacteria, which may 
lead to a chronic adaptation of host and parasite at a definitely reduced 
health level. Wc are concerned here with the all-or-none transition 
from one form of organization to another. 

8. Considerable use is also made of the interdependence of two 
or more characteristics, in a Gestalt sense. Wc cannot use the piece- 
by-picce description of traits, because it is impossible to delimit any 
of the interdependent traits except as aspects of a larger field. The 
courage and patience of a parent in caring for a very sick child are 
interdependent, as are B and E {vfe use here a figure like the one 
used on page 95) 



9. This leads to the more complex instances of interdependence in 
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which a complete system permits no specification of any local proper¬ 
ties whatever, except as aspects of the whole, In relation to such 
systems, emphasis is usually placed upon relatively fluid or constantly 
altering modes of equilibrium. The courage of the sick child’s mother 
is an aspect of her entire personality that isfocused upon one supremely 
important goal. 

10. Such a system, however, is not homogeneous. The dominance 
or relative focusing of energy at one rather tlran anotlier point pro¬ 
vides a basis for anchorage (page 34'0), as developed by the Gestalt 
studies of perception. Most of the matching methods (for example, 
those used by Arnheim and Wolff) clearly match not in terms of the 
entire personality (whatever that may be) but in terms of an anchorage 
point characteristic of two or more modes of expression; such a point 
is likely to he a structural outline that appears in two or more areas 
of activity. Heavy lines represent salient, emphasized relationships. 



11. We come at last to structure as a specification of an archi¬ 
tectural whole, in which botli second- and third-level characteristics 
are defined, and in which three-dimensional form is conceived to be 
the true analogue to personality structure, exaetdy as when one dif¬ 
ferentiates between cubes, pyramids, and cones. One supplement, 
however, must always be added to our geometrical figure, The princi¬ 
ple of membership character must be applied not only in relation to the 
various second-level characteristics around the base of the pyramid 
or cone, but also in relation to the form of dependence between the 
traits at the apex and those on the base line. As a rule, at least under 
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conditions specified in our culture, the apex proves to be the attitude 
toward the self. This is not to say that most people consciously pur¬ 



sue with a high degree of consistency goals that arc conceived solely 
as a means of enhancing or defending tlie self; but under the condi¬ 
tions imposed by ego competition, such as those described earlier, 
almost all motives of any degree of sopliistication and complexity 
become aspects of a deeply ingrained self-enhancing or self-defending 
style of living. The degree of orgmiixation, of interdependence, of 
focusing involved in these last three concepts need not be identical for 
all members of a group, or even for an individual fi'om one hour to 
another. The tightness of the structure varies witli age, genetic dis¬ 
position, and the stresses and strains of individual living. But when 
true interdependence of second- and third-level traits is demonstrated, 
we may properly speak of architectural wholeness. Finally, we should 
stress the fact that the architectural whole is in constant motion, with 
areas of relative stability, but with a capacit}' for internal reorganiza¬ 
tion as well as free adaptation to new situations. The time dimension, 
which indicates certain shifts in pattern, cannot be effectively repre¬ 
sented liere. 

Many will feel that the foregoing, despite Us discussion of the 
properties of structure, implies too much attention to component 
parts; it may be considered "atomistic.” But in t]ie passage from the 
global phenomena at Stage I to Stages 2 and 3, we have need of 
conceptual elements, and of simple and conceptualijable relations 
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between them. Moreover, clear conceptual components of personalitv 
structure are needed. They are not far to seek; we have encountered 
diem at every point. From the present point of view the ultimate ele¬ 
ments in personality stmictiH'e are the needs or tensions, and they are 
intejrelated hy means of the functional comiecttons between regions which 
permit the spread of these tensions. Tlie result is a tension system whose 
lawful structure is expressed in terms of the relative strengths of 
tensions and the relative rigidity of barriers to their diffusion. Our 
hypothesis therefore claims that the organism’s tension system is 
organized, in the sense that each event is limited and controlled by the 
relations between elements, as in homeostasis. There is organization 
at every moment in time, in the form of a "static” system. There is 
also temporal or dynamic organization, each tension or group of 
tensions initiating changes which eventually bring the organism to a 
new balance, or restore it to the first. Of special importance is Weiss' 
concept of the development of a system that retains its organization. 
This may be achieved througli the gradual complication of individual 
parts, the over-all relation between the parts remaining unchanged. 
Such phases of personality development as "kinetics,” "style,” "indi¬ 
vidual rhythm," etc , arc of this type. The organism is a physiological 
gradient system. Jacobson’s relaxation experiments indicate that 
muscular tension in one region spreads gradient-fasliion to otlier 
muscle groups; similarly, the reduction of tension in one region 
spreads until the tension is reduced in the functionally correlated 
muscle groups, the process in all probability continuing until most 
or all of the muscle groups are involved. Considerable other evidence 
tends to the same direction;* and the principle holds for neural and 
biochemical tensions as well (cf. page 120). 

* This concept of three levcb and of interrelatedness at the third level should apply 
in the case of body form as well as of psychological function. It is characteristic of 
modiu'n studies of biotypcs to conceive relations not between narrow and specific 
bodily traits on the one hand, and narrow specific psychological traits on the other, 
but between bodily and psychological systems. The conceptual clarity with which this 
is done varies a good deal from one piece of research to another. In the method de¬ 
veloped by Sheldon, Stevens, and Tucker, mentioned briefly on page 59, biotypcs 
are considered m terms of numerical scores on each of three fundamental bodily 
coinponents, here and thcie stated to be interrelated in a complex total; on the psycho¬ 
logical side the dispositions described are li^uently complex, third level dispositions, 
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At several points we have been unable to follow literally the 
Gestaltist’s insistence that interdependence is found on every hand, 
The study of such personality difliculties as conflicts force vividly 
upon us the question of the degree of autonomy which can exist within 
the living total, a problem reminiscent of that concerning degrees of 
dissociation raised in Chapter 19 . Since the oi'ganisin i.s full of opposed 
tendencies, there must obviously be a considerable measure of dis¬ 
sociation if genuine conflict is not to appear. Here the occasional 
claim that conflict is an ai'tifact, or that wholeness is the single ulti¬ 
mate reality, has no meaning. Conflict is too potent to be glossed 
over. On the other hand, the fact that there is conflict is evidence of 
wholeness of a sort, for instead of functioning at two levels and 
developing two completely independent spheres of activity, the 
individual's picture of the self forbids even the temporary mutilation 
of the image. The fact that memory is long and goals persistent means 
that some compromise, some gesture in the direction of wholeness, 
must constantly be made. On this point the Rorscliach approach seems 
considerably sounder than that of the orthodox Ges talt psychology, for 
here we recognize all degrees of the capacity for organization— 
Gestaltungskraft. Organizing power, higlily correlated with intelli¬ 
gence as measured by standard tests, appears in the tendency to use 
appropriately much interrelated material, especially in the tendency 
to use wholes that are sound and genuine ratlier than forced resem¬ 
blances to the objects named. In the same way, the concept of creativity 
or originality has been used by Rorschach examiners on the assump¬ 
tion that an individual may reveal any degree of scatteredness or 
integration, any degree of independence or interdependence among 
tlie objects of his thought and fantasy. It is hard to see how the 
concept of three stages as developed here could be used at all with- 

Wc could wish that an attempt had been made to sepanite the psychological dispo¬ 
sitions into categories dcHning tltcir complexity, and that it were clear whether specific 
mechanisms, such as shyness or fondneas for icc cream, nic to be conceived ns narrowly 
related to spccihc bodily dimensionBor as the expreasions of total bodily organization. 
If, as seems likely, some positive iclalion of Ixotypc and psychological type remain 
after n thorough ictestiiig and rccvahiation of thu study, we shall still need to find 
out whether such IntcrrclatlonB depend upon relatively simple Stage 2 relationships, 
of which there is an abundance, or whether a conaidcrabic number of them are actually 
expressions of stiuclurc in a true third-level sense. 
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out the parallel assumption that there arc all degrees of organized¬ 
ness- The experiments of Heinz Werner (page 266 ) and of Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin (page 145) seemingly indicate that increasing 
differentiation, and at times the loss of it, are both formal aspects of 
individual living. Medical research has long since made clear that 
some biochemical reactions in the body are isolable, for what is found 
in vitro is also found in vivo, and But odier reactions are so much 
influenced by the context that tlie laws in vitro do not hold in vivo. 
It is a question, again, of Stage 2 versus Stage 3. 

If so, the implication follows tliat any given personality has its 
own characteristic degree of tightness of structure. Constitutional 
factors, such as those having to do with intelligence, would play a 
part; the tendency to dissociation studied in Chapter IS would play 
a part; the developmental level would obviously play a part; and 
sheer vitality or energy would probably be as important as any of 
the other factors. Few concepts are more important in clarifying the 
idea of personality research than the degree of autonomy or inde¬ 
pendence of the component phases. Although statistical devices such 
as factor analysis are suitable for testing broad dispositions and the 
form of their relations to other dispositions, such techniques are not 
at present capable of indicating to what degree the factors defined 
function in each person as autonomous units, and to what degree they 
fuse with other tendencies. For personality study as it exists today, 
the primary emphasis must be given to the degree of autonomy 
actually existing in each disposition. Hence our emphasis upon 
methodology and the theory of levels. 

Emeiigence 

An attempt has been made throughout to show that Stage 2 dis¬ 
positions frequently arise from Stage 1 dispositions by virtue of 
specific local modes of interaction with the environment, and that 
Stage 3 dispositions arise from interactions of the Stage 2 components 
with one another and with phases of the environment. Stage 3 reveals 
new phases of personality, real and extremely important aspects that 
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are in no way predictable from the original Stage 1 dispositions; for 
it is only through interaction with a sjiccific environment that dis¬ 
positions at the first two levels are capable of yielding a Stage 3 
result. Personalities function to a large degree at the second and third 
levels; or rather, they function most of the time in a manner reflect¬ 
ing the combination of responses at these two levels. Now for the 
critical question: Dues Stage 3 really contain anything nezv? hs it not 
simply the inevitable product of specific Stage 2 components inter¬ 
acting with {ipecific outer situations!’ The answer will be facilitated 
by C, D, Broad's way of phra.sing the issue (cf, page 35). If the 
organism’s physical forces reach a certain level of complexity, and 
if completely new Junctions are attained that differ from all those 
observed at the level of the non-living, but no new substance is added, 
the process may be called "emergent vitalism."^ 

The position taken here is not identical witli either of these, 
although it is much nearer to emergent than to substantive vitalism. 
Wo have tried to show tliat first-, second-, and third-level activity 
is present in every oi'ganism, including the unicellular. Indeed, the 
general laws of development, as formulated by Spencer, are con¬ 
ceived to exist as attributes of all matter ajicI as very conspicuous 
aspects of living matter, so that they will inevitably be present as 
any individual personality grows. In this sense, the second and third 
stages arc fulfillments of what is biologically predestined. But it is 
the physical, not the disembodied, character of atoms and molecules, 
it 13 the physical structure of the stuff out of which the universe is 
made, whether appearing in non-living or in living systems, that 
appears to be responsible for the particular developmental laws of 
which Spencer made use. As systems become more complex, they 
exhibit neiv Junctions, 

A similar answer may be given to the question of indeterminism. 
The question is best phrased in terms of James’ alternatives relating 
to "hard” and "soft” detenninisin, We follow here the principle of 

^ Gcslnlt psycliolo^ Gccms at limes to espouse exactly this type of principle, Intcgi al 
responses are unpicdlclablo from elemental responses, yet they aic organically 
continuous with them; ilicic is no substance, only a new level of complication, At other 
limes Gestalt psychology Insists in almost Platonic terms that forms or modes of organi¬ 
zation are primary, i.c., independent of specific matter, merely happening now and 
then to appear embodied in concrete physical forma. 
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“soft” determinism—determinism from the inner nature of life, not 
from external pressures alone. There may of course be a sort of 
“arbitrary spontaneity/’ a certain complete indeterminism, in all 
organic events; but if so, the process is not discoverable by present- 
day methods. When complete indeterminism is reported, as in some 
types of atomic behavior, tlie physicist simply describes mathe¬ 
matically the region within which prediction can be made, displaying 
no hesitation whatever in aclmowledging a “principle of uncer¬ 
tainty.” With our much more limited Itnowledge of biological and 
psychological laws, it might be wise to accept the same principle and 
give indeterminism wide bertli. But this has nothing to do with 
the philosophical question of free will; it simply states the range 
of prediction which follows the general principle of “soft” deter¬ 
minism. 

In actual practice in personality studies, however, indeterminism is 
not a major issue. The chief issue concerns the concept of pressures 
from without and pressures from within., If we say tliat a child bom 
in difficult circumstances is destined for a neurotic or a delinquent 
career, we are speaking in terms of "hard” determinism; we are 
assuming that environmental foix»s can yield only a single result. 
If, on the other hand, we say that in the complex interactions which 
are bound to develop, he will slowly develop a relative autonomy, a 
participation in the causal sequence, based on the influence of his own 
complex make-up on his conduct, we are espousing the doctrine of 
"soft” determinism. | 

It may well be that Bergson is right in arguing that neither deter¬ 
minism in any of its forms, nor the free-will doctrine in any of its 
forms, will prove adequate to deal with spontaneity and creativity. 
But as science and philosophy stand today, we cannot evade the 
question whether prediction is possible or not. We would say that it 
is in general possible to a far greater degree than was the case a 
generation ago. As matters stand now, we must on the one hand use 
the physicist’s principle of uncertainty, considerably extended; and 
on the other hand we must adopt the principle of "soft” determinism 
—the participation of the person as cause—as one of the most valuable 
working concepts available. 
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27. The Recognition of 
Personality Structure 

MAX WERTHEIMER used to ask a groui^ of friends to gather 
around the piano v/hile he played a series of compositions revealing 
the individuality of each person present. Each one would then indicate 
privately the name of the Individual described by the composition. 
Although the results, as is true of earlier and later studies by the 
same method, are incapable at present of an exact quantitative sum¬ 
mary, they arc considerably better than diose obtained in random 
matching. And it is of interest that Wertheimer's subjects, like many 
others, often insisted that the global impression of cliaracter was to 
be more relied upon than any attempt at analysis. To conclude that 
this must be Herr Schmidt because of the heavy tread is a poor method; 
the response should be made at the non-analytic, global, "intuitive" 
level. As Wertheimer liked to put it, the essence of personality is 
cast not in a single tone or in a single melodic line, but in the whole¬ 
ness of the musical conception. As he saw it, the radix or root of the 
personality was independent of specific modality; it was intersensory 
(page 334'). The type of organization was a matter of pure (inter¬ 
sensory) form, but was capable of embodiment in any one of several 
modalities. 

Powers' study of handwriting illustrates the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of most investigations of expressive patterns in which this 
type of matching method is used. A large group of Dartmouth fresh¬ 
men were required to read ten short paragraphs describing the 
personalities of ten young male adults. The students were also given 
ten short handwriting samples, the verbal content being the same in all. 
Their task was to divine which of the ten persons liad written each of 
the ten samples, Tlie results showed great variability in success, both 
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with respect to the individual judgments and with respect to the ten 
personalities which had to be matched. On a chance or random basis, 
we should expect one con*ect matching in ten. The average was 1.7 
correct matchings, which is out of the chance category statistically, 
though still poor in absolute terms. Some individual judges did 
very well, others very poorly; and while some of the handwri tings 
were matched correctly by the majority of the freshmen, others were 
spotted by almost no one, so that the result in these cases was worse 
than chance expectation. This variation in matching seems to be 
due to t]ie fact tliat certain stereotypes based on experience with people 
and their handwriting operate as the matching is being done, Some of 
the stereotypes contain a good deal of truth, others none. If a man 
writes a “non-characteristic" hand he may be consistently classified 
wrongly. In this study, the freshmen were supplemented by hand¬ 
writing experts. Of seventeen experts, seven made three or more 
correct matchings. Their average performance was considerably better 
than that of the .students. 

Strang was able in the same way to express personality by non¬ 
representative sketches, the lines and surfaces of which conveyed 
individuality to those who knew the people symbolized. A number of 
other art forms have been used for the same purpose; in fact, there 
have been many attempts to evaluate what can be done by way of 
character analysis through responses to voice, stance, posture, way 
of walking, handwriting, drawing, and painting. From the wide success 
of these studies it would certainly seem that the statics and dynamics 
of the body reveal themselves in the balance and flow of all expressive 
activity, including of course the symbolic and the representative arts. 
There is much to confirm tlie Gestalt diesis that structure or inter¬ 
relatedness is observed directly, not merely inferred after individual 
items have been noted. Tliis, if consistently true, reminds us of 
Wertheimer's view that subjects interpret facial expression better 
when allowing multiple cues to act in terms of tlieir own balance tlian 
when heavily accenting one of them; the latter procedure might throw 
the balance off, destroy the proportions. Moreover, on purely statis¬ 
tical grounds it must be noted that if each cue is slightly more likely to 
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aid than to impaii' correct interpi'etation, the use of several cues (as in 
ordinary multiple correlation situations) should give better results 
than the exclusive use of one. 

But any generalization about the mUvenal superiority of non-, 
analytic metliods can hardly go unchallenged. In some judgments of 
the face, the revc]*sc is the case. Strang's study, mentioned above, 
was very revealing. One of her formal symbolic skelclies showed 
brightness and fv\ry bursting all over the lairdscapc, a sort of Northern 
Lights effect, Every penson who uiidertoolt to make the matchings 
identified this particular sketch, correctly, witli ZTF. Tire proccdura 
was simple. The brilliant diaotic shafts of liglit in all directions, 
commanding the beholder’s atmntion but leaving liiin with a certain 
doubt as to the direction and final import of the display, led to the 
analytical question, "Who has spectacular but unfocused brilliance?'' 
Tlic answer was obvious to all who knew the group. Thus, in this 
case, the procedure was purely analytical. But even when a judgment 
appears to involve no analysis, some analysis is probably made 
through subliminal cues (j)agc 655), and some of it probably uses 
conscious but non-verbal devices about which later testimony is 
notoriously unreliable. Wolff's well-reported expeidmenls (page G22) 
give evidence of a great deal of analysis, and of all levels of skill in 
integrating the discrete features. Moreover, since integration never 
involves absolute equality of weight of the varioirs components, we 
should expect to find clear evidence of dominance, of anchorage, and. 
of figure-ground relations in the total structure. 

Another example of the effective evaluation of personality from 
expressive style is provided by children's paintings. Some of the 
salient emotional characteristics of children are likely to appear in 
their choice of color; for a particular child working at an easel for a 
certain Icngtli of time, the use of color may properly be the anchorage 
point around which the experimenter organizes the personality inter¬ 
pretation. But it is entirely conceivable that another day the same 
child may be more profoundly concerned with problems in the utiliza¬ 
tion of sjiace, As llic child'.s emphasis varies, llie pei-ccpLivc intei'pi'cter 
will be able to define the limits within which these variations are con¬ 
tained, and these limits offer impovtant clues to his personality. 
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It is, however, reasonable to expect different perceptual anchorage 
points, different forms of attack, for different individuals. This is 
one of the perennial problems of the personality analyst who attempts 
to be systematic in his approach to all aspects of expression. The 
anchorage points in expression are evidently derived largely from 
the individual's value system; the major values, as canalized drives 
(page 182), provide anchorage for all goal-seeking behavior We 
should therefore expect the dominant value and the organized system 
of values surrounding it to be reflected to some degree in the aspects 
of expression that are most dominant, and in the minor expressive 
patterns surrounding the central one. Although it is still too early 
to be sure, a comparison of the Allport-Vernon and the Werner Wolff 
data indicate that this is the case. 

But with all due recognition of parts, there is also a place for the 
recognition of stmeture. Wc noted earlier (page 334') the intersensory 
effects, the influence of one sensory modality upon another. This inter¬ 
dependence of sensory experience, through dynamic relations tliat are 
notin themselves sensory, suggests structural properties of organized 
interrelatedness within the individual. The field of expressive move¬ 
ment, revealing structural properties independent of specific modality, 
as in the matching techniques, appears to exemplify the same thing. 
The matching of handwriting samples with photographs showing 
locomotion, with profiles, with the voice, and with many other types 
of personality expression may bring out not only common valuer, but 
common spatial, temporal, and other structural properties. There may, 
for example, be something in the emotional warmth, the dead-pan 
monotony, or the cadence of tiie voice, even when uttering impersonal, 
routine prose, that permits one to match it with the temporal flow, the 
rise and fall, of the handwriting. 

But we must be cautious in attributing the success of matching 
solely to the existence of structured patterns of organization. A very 
strong or tough or active individual—these characteristics lie for the 
most part at the first level—may show his strength or toughness in a 
booming voice, tight muscles, heavy tread, etc., so that no real struc¬ 
ture, but only generality of response, is involved. In the same way, 
/Specific habits at Stage 2—^for example, rhythms or irregularities of 
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rhythm in one type of expression—^may appear in otlier types of 
expression simply because some of die same muscles and the same 
ways of using them are involved. Nevertheless, such studies as we 
now have suggest that a large part of the unity which transcends 
specific areas of expression is dependent upon a true intersiimulation 
of parts, the stimulus value that one bodily activity has for another 
part of the body, 'Hius, if the right arm swings forward as the left leg 
advances, the left arm and the right leg are thrown into appropriate 
types of response. If one handles a pencil in a particular way with the 
right hand, while the left hand presses down upon the paper, the arms 
and the trunk must participate in supporting die activity. In this sense 
an exceptionally heavy attack on the process of writing, as when writ- 
ingaletter of protest, alters the tension pattern in the legs. Moreover, 
as the words tumble out geyser-fashion, the posture is affected not 
alone by a sheer increase in muscle tensioni but by an overheavy 
accentuation of the writer's mannerisms; there is considerably less 
flexibility and richness of background than would appear under con¬ 
ditions of loNver intensity in the primary focus of activity, Hence some 
generalized aspects of expressive organization arc to be expected from 
what wc Itnow about personality at both the first and second levels. 

Again, liowever, there is no warrant for insisting that all success¬ 
ful matching springs from third-level or architectural traits,Moreover, 
since the matchings thus far achieved are better than chance match¬ 
ings but not as a rule brilliant, we may be fairly sure that successful 
identification of third-level traits is difficuU. This may be due to 
technical imperfections, or to the large amount of Stage 2 material, 
i.e., the large amount of specific segmental behavior, to which people 
respond; this material is less useful than Stage 3 material in matching. 

The fractionation of patteimed wholes may destroy the observer's 
capacity to derive a personal meaning from the separate bits of 
expression. Fragments of photographs, no matter how numerous, do 
not necessarily reveal a complete personality; fragments of handwrit¬ 
ing cut up into liulc bits leave most observers helpless. However, a 
long scries of independent investigations shows that in general 
expressive wholes, when presented as wholes, can tell a recognizable 
personality story without any assistance from words. This does not 
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of course mean that in intei'preting them the analytic method is never 
used; on the contrary, the observer may pass from Stage 2 to Stage 3 
as he makes his judgment. Stage 3 will be necessary if a statistical 
study of the components is undertaken. But frequently the parts will 
be seen at Stage 2 before the interrelations become clear, and judg¬ 
ments may be made either at this stage or at Stage 3 without explicit 
recognition of what is being done The judge responding to traits 
at all three stages is also a personality, and as such reacts at all tliree 
stages. 1 

It must of course be stressed that behind such local variations (e.g., 
smiling mouths) there is an individuality in pattmi (third-level 
organi 2 ation) of each person's facial musculature which transcends the 
variable expressions with which varying stimuli are responded to. 
This relative constancy of “personal idiom" is found in every mode of 
expression. It is for this reason that the vocal portrayal of personality 
is feasible despite variations in what is said, it is for this reason that 
handwriting analysis has made rapid progress despite wide variations 
in what is written; and it is for this reason that even the photograph 
of the hands used by Wolff can catch some of the qualities of muscle 
tone, incipient rhythm, etc., which flow distinctively from specific 
personality qualities. Although the third-level study of personality 
is especially needed, it must be conceded that as these methods are 
currently used, the observer or experimenter usually responds simul¬ 
taneously at all three levels; he responds to global or pervasive attri¬ 
butes, to differentiated traits, and to integrated wholes without being 
very explicit as to what he is doing. 

The way in which the small child reproduces in action his experi¬ 
ence with faces or postures or the flow of speech, with all its indi¬ 
viduality, shows clearly that he lias grasped systems of relations as 
well as elementary particles; he is able, without need of verbalization, 
to catch and reproduce the structural qualities of persons as wholes. 
This is a Stage 3 ty^^e of response. The response to movement 
qualities suggests that kinesthetic impressions are given organized 
form just as are the visual and auditory; they are not received piece¬ 
meal and then integrated. The interrelations between the components 
are clear. The spatial and temporal values manifest in the flow of such 
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sensations appear in the chiltrs posture. Kinetic qualities such as 
rhythm and grace arc manifest in die even distribution of energy, as 
contrasted with jcrldncss or a staccato quality. A rigid, constrained, 
or inhibited pattern is equally evident in the manner of walking or 
standing or sitting, in the way in which die head is held, and especially 
in die facial expression and gesture which accomiiany speech. 

It must not be assumed that individuality is always recognizable 
from expressive movements. People differ in their degree of iclenti- 
fiability, partly because of the continuity of most kinds of expression 
from one extreme to the other in a social group. He who is near the 
middle of the distribution curve in any measurable characteristic at 
Stage 1 or 2 is hard to individualize; and since many of tlie character¬ 
istics are intercorrelated and partake of one another because of 
membership character, the person who is non-distinctivc in one 
cliaracLeristic is likely to be non-distinctivc in a whole series of them, 
A further diHiciilty is the varying degree of isolation of the parts. The 
fact that membership ciiaractcr is high in one case and low in anotlier 
mean.s that all types of identificatioii based ujion sliarp definition of 
conijionent jiai'ts are inevitably liandiciippcd as membcisliip charac¬ 
ter increases, In the same way, the people casie.st to spot on Rorschach 
tests are those who have two or three sharp idiosyncri'tsies—in other 
words, tliosc in whom distinctive functional parts can be isolated 
relatively easily, 

A third factor that makes for difficulty is the variation in thresholds 
among the observers. Discriminations (of attributes at any one of the 
thi'ee levels) that are ca.sy for one observer, because of his general 
endowment or his special practice in making comparisons, may be 
below tbrcshold for another; the globality of a characteristic is fre¬ 
quently shcerly a matter of the poor resolving* power of tlie lens—^the 
perccptivcncss—through which the observation is made, 

JUDGMKNTS OP Pr.llSON AIUTY 

''Judgi)ig personality''—a more explicit proccs.s of ''recognizing" 
personality, already described—usually involves the utilization of 
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evidence from all three developmental stages'. In fact, the judge him¬ 
self responds at all three stages. Some personality judgments are 
made by conscious or unconscious response to Stage 1 tendencies, 
When a trait is actually at this level, the observer who has noted it 
and assumes its presence in other situations is likely to be unusually 
successful, and his judgments have high reliability and validity. 

Most judgments carried out by existing methods are made at 
Stage 2 (the responses of the judge and of the person being judged 
are both at this level). People have been observed in specific situa¬ 
tions to act honestly or dishonestly, courageously or timidly, etc. 
Honesty, courage, and the like, are usually evaluated by observing 
actual behavior and applying certain implicit assumptions regarding 
probable transfer to other situations Just as one who has learned to 
write with a pencil is presumed to be able to write with chalk on the 
blackboard, or even with his toes in the sand, so one who has exhibited 
emotional beliavior in one situation is assumed to be liltely to exhibit 
it in others, and so on. The larger the number and the greater the 
vai iety of the situations in which a specific conduct has been observed 
(e.g., the more samples of honesty or courage observed, and the more 
varied their contexts), the higher the reliability and validity of the 
judgments. This is a iray of saying that transferred conditioned 
responses are operative to a high degree in the judge as well as in the 
person judged. Although naive transfer on the part of the judge will 
lead to poor judgments (because the transfer may for some good reason 
fail to appear in the subject judged), a cautious and analytical study 
of tlie subject's probable transfer or lack of it often permits judgments 
with reliabilities of .90 or better. 

There appear to be five liinds of judgments based on transfer; we 
may classify them under (l) stereotypes; ( 2 ) marginal cues; (s) sub¬ 
liminal cues; (4>) multiple cues; (6) identification. 

1, Naive transfer of the sort just mentioned is the basis for the 
ways of thinking to which Walter Lippmann refers as stereotypes —the 
"pictures in our heads" which make it possible to regard all Russians, 
all Chinese, all Rotarians, as carbon copies of those whom we have 
known or about whom we have read Something real is, of course, 
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shaved by the persons hvaclieted together; they must all have the defi¬ 
nite attributes which go with being Russians, or Chinese, or Rotarians, 
An introductory psychology of personality could be written in terms 
of stereotypes emphasizing what members of various groups have in 
common; in fact, many of the most respectable and time-honored sys¬ 
tems of characterology are essentially in this class. 

A somewhat inonj sophisticated use of stereotypes is made when 
we expressly define through deductive reasoning the group of 
characteristics tliat ''ought to be present" when a given quality is 
present, The stereotyped pictures given us by Theophrastus—which 
show for example the fawning "flatterer" in all his loathsome yet 
ridiculous antics—povtmy people in wiiom an attribute has been 
observed and its consequences deduced. His efforts were relatively 
successful, because there really is a certain degree of forced inter¬ 
dependence among the attributes described. But all such procedures 
beg the question as to the degree of interdependence. This must 
depend upon the degree to which tliey dei'ive from Stage 1 character¬ 
istics, the degree to which they reprc.sent transfer at Stage 2, and 
the dcgj'ee to which they j’cprcsent intoi'depcndence at Stage 3. 

Stereotypes may thus assist judgment in three types of situations! 
(a) They are u.seful in cases in which a pliysiologicnl disposition forces 
all who possess it Lo behave in a predictable way; this is exemplified in 
many types of mental defectives, in the deformed, in the prematurely 
born, and in si^astics, (b) Stereotypes are useful at Stage 2 when it 
has been demonstrated that specific conditions do in fact lead to 
generalization in particular ways; for example, when racial attitudes 
have been shown to reach a level of generalization that permits us to 
predict the specific attitudes of those known to respond in a specific 
way in specific situations, (c) Stereotypes are useful when it has been 
demonstrated tliat certain Stage 2 disjmsidons necessarily must 
organize themselves in particular ways at Stage 3 because there are 
no other ways in which the environment can be met. In these three 
kinds of situations the stereotype is simply the use of a valid gen¬ 
eralization. 

But the conditions which warrant the use of stereotypes in these 
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categories are rarely fulfilled. As contrasted with the various ways 
in which personality may legitimately be typed (see pages 734 ff.), the 
stereotype or symbolic short cut based upon a single attribute has 
been misleading most of the time. Tliough it does have certain values 
as anexploratory technique in attempts to work out some of the simpler 
personality dynamics at all tliree levels, it is usually a blind guide. 
Hence it is important to luiow both when we are using a stereotype 
and where its specific pitfalls lie, 

Before dismissing the question of stereotypes, we should add that 
individual judges differ greatly in their rapacity to make effective 
use of them and to resist false cues. Some of the judges in stereotype 
experiments are able to discern the probable area in which a stereo¬ 
type would be helpful, and to use it in tliat area butno further, Personnel 
workers and physicians often malte diagnoses in terms of stereotypes; 
they work by analogy, within a frame of reference determined by age, 
sex, and class. But their experience is usually confined to one sub¬ 
culture, so they may be exti’emely naive with reference to the feasible 
limits of such transfer Nordiemers malie grotesque errors in evaluat¬ 
ing Southerners, and vice versa; a gesture, a nod of the head, may 
have different meaning in the two areas. Tlie Japanese waiter may 
smile as he sees the soup he has spilled on a lady's dress, and those 
nearby may be incensed at his "malting light” of his clumsiness; they 
forget, however, that for the Japimese the smile is a traditional way of 
saying, "See how clumsy, how ridiculous I am,” 

2, Assessments of other persons are made not only in the light of 
salient behavior, but in the light of all sorts of little things which only 
maiginally impress us, As we respond to the major features of behavior, 
we respond also to facial expression, gesture and posture, breathing, 
the blanching or flushing of tiie skin; we transfer from previous experi¬ 
ence a host of stereotypes, long-standing conditioned responses to 
such features. These cues to which we respond without being explicitly 
'aware of them may be called secondary, ratlier than marginal, cues. 

3. In conjunction with these msu-ginal cues arises the problem of 
subliminal cues. The word ''limcn" here denotes the point at which a 
stimulus attains the capacity to evoke a conscious response. It is one 
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thing to be unconscious of secondary cues because we are attending 
to something clscj and a very different thing to be incapable of becom¬ 
ing aware of them because they are below the sensory limen. The 
latter cases present a subtle and didicult problem. Street sounds may 
strike our ear and even influence our respiratory rate without our 
actually hearing tlicm; similarly, much that a friend docs as he tallw 
to us is subliminal for us.* It is likely that we judge one another not 
only by virtue of ti'ansfer from ordinary noii-attcnded-to cues, but by 
virtue of cues that are so slight that they could not be attended to. 

4i. Major importance must be attached to multiple cues. Here two 
or more indicators are used jointly, though we may be aware of only 
one, or none, Sometimes multiple cues stand in a purely additive 
relationship; thus in judging a man as an anxious person, we may be 
influenced by liis pallor, the clenching* of his hands, his averted eyes, 
his irregular breathing, etc. But there arc other cases in which the 
relation is not additive but integral; a number of expressive signs are 
perceived in such a way as to arouse an organized Gestalt response on 
the part of the observer. An indicator which by itself may mean 
anxiety may in its context mean simply excitement or eagerness. A 
re.sponse which by itself may mean aggressiveness may in another 
context mean dogged persistence. People who make accurate rapid- 
fire judgments often do so by using multiple cues in their integral 
form. Such integral judgments may, like other kinds of judgments, 
be riglit or wrong. As L. J. Stone points out, learning to observe 
depends largely on learning to discover to what cues one is responding 
and how one is inicipreting them. 

5. This might seem to be the whole story of "intuition.'' But there 
still remains a large and important factor which the psychoanalysts 
have stressed, the factor of unconscious identijicaiioix. How well do we 
judge a person belonging to our own group? Or belonging to a group 
with which wc have dealt a long time, but that comes from "the other 
side of the tracks?” Or belonging to a totally unfamiliar group? There 

While stucl-ying reaction lime, T N. jenkms devised a cylinder which could he 
slipped into the outer passage of the car Inside the cylinder was n wire which coi^ld be 
made to hum whenever it was put hilo an clcciiic ciicuit Although its hum was too 
low for anyone to hcai it, his subject learned to respond to it. Eut cf footnote, page 233, 
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is considerable evidence to show that we must stand in another person’s 
shoes and look through his eyes if we arc to acliieve a really sage 
evaluation. From childhood onward, we have developed a sense of 
affinity with others, based ultimately on the fact of our relation with 
our parents, with whom we identified in die first place. Something in 
the person we are judging brings out, for example, a response first 
experienced in relation to our mother. There are also many secondary 
identifications that are based on closeness to brother and sister and 
to neighbors. We gradually make contact through these identifications 
with the frames of reference of otlier persons. The way to achieve 
any frame of reference, as tlie dramatist and novelist have shown, is to 
attain enough identification to permit us to pick out as landmarks in 
our life the same landmarks the characters used. Thus we recognize 
tlie greatness of Thackeray and Dickens not because of their literary 
devices, but because the}' taught us to identify with tlie Becky Sharps 
and the David Copperfields. The more complex the process of inter¬ 
pretation, which in its use of integral aies frequently involves uncon¬ 
scious identification, the more likely is the result to be an intuitive 
total worth reporting. (One can, however, identify to such a degfee 
tliat one loses insiglit, as we sliall see later.) 

But do we not thus turn our backs on scientific metliod, which tries 
to select variables and measure them one at a time? The answer may 
lie in whether we are making real use of tlie concept of the three levels 
of personality. The difficulty will disappear if we ask at what level 
each trait appears in the person studied. When dealing with global 
dispositions, we need no complex intuitions; we need clear-cut 
scientific observations and measurements. If, for example, we wish to 
gauge the speed of response, we sliall do well to measure with a stop 
watch or a chronoscope. Whenever first-level ti'aits are involved, the 
task is to standardize an objective procedui'e. When working with 
second-level characteristics, the task is to ascertain how broad the 
iirea of the differentiated trait actually is, to see how specific and how 
general the trait is, to determine how far it pervades the personality. 
Though this is again a ratlier narrow and objective question that can 
usually be answered experimentally, it requires us to keep an eye on 
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membership character. If we work at the third level, dealing with 
integrated traits, we shall need to be sensitive to many structural 
possibilities; we shall need to move back and forth, up and down the 
ladder, viewing at the first, the second, the third level and back again, 
and using what we learn at all three; for integral traits are emergent 
products of the specific components of the system. 

An illustration of the way in which we must work is seen in an 
experiment by F, H. Allport involving interpretation of pictures dis¬ 
playing emotion. The task of die studente who looked at the pictures 
was to state what emotion was portrayed in each. Allport found that 
many of his subjects could intuitively identify laughter or pain or 
fear. But when they were required to practice to improve their 
scores, these intuitive judges improved only to a small degree; they 
were about as good at the beginning as they ever could become, 
However, the students who did poorly at first could benefit from 
practice by working analytically, noting the sliape of the mouth and 
the little vertical lines beside it, how wide open the eyes were, and so 
on. While the intuitive judges found it difficult to go down the ladder 
and find the more elementary comjioncnts, those who began with an 
atomic analysis could rapidly learn to integrate. The shrewd judge 
of personality, we may infer, is usually a person who can use all three 
levels and Imows when to use each one; in other words, he can, under 
pressure, make a global judgment, but he knows also under what 
conditions a genetic and more detailed analysis must be made. 

In applying one of the many “systems of character analysis," one 
person frequently seems to obtain good results, whereas another is a 
dismal failure. That the system may in itself be almost or completely 
worthless, but permit the experienced eye to anchor upon the real 
essentials, is suggested by a story told by F. B. l^night. While a stu¬ 
dent at Columbia, Knight determined to “show up" a well-known 
character analyst in New York. When he went to see her, he told her 
that he was a plumber and that he felt he had missed his calling, 
“Young man," she said, “if I had just one guess, I would say that 
you are a graduate student at Columbia University.” People who 
"size up character” do so on the basis of their experience, picking up 
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all the cues available, regardless of whether they are codified into a 
"system’' or not. 

In the light of all this, what does the process of learning to judge 
personality consist of? It appears to consist in the first place of train¬ 
ing oneself to recognize behavior traits, and the modes of interrela¬ 
tions between these traits in various common forms of personality 
archi tecture; in par ticular, of training in the rapid integration of multi - 
pie cues. That is what expejience in judging people usually means. 
Experience in judging comprises training both in the piecemeal judg¬ 
ing of separate, diverse characteristics and in the integration of these 
characteristics. 

But beyond this there is a further point which psychiatry has taught 
should be emphasized, In view of the huge importance of identification 
with other people, one might get more "training',’ from a class in 
tapdancing, or from heaving Tristan und Isolde, than from courses 
in personnel work. The best judge of personality is not neces¬ 
sarily the individual who is most sophisticated in using personnel 
devices, To have subtlety, range, deptli of human identification, may 
be much more important than a panoply of narrow skills. What trans¬ 
fers best, as we have tried to point out (page 65S), is broad experience. 
This does not mean that by doingpsychiatric social work in New York 
a person can be a howling success on a Texas ranch; there are cul¬ 
tural difficulties, But if he has the skills required for social work in 
New York, it will show itself in his discovery of appropriate areas to 
which transfers can be made and the means of effecting it. The en¬ 
richment of one's experience is the chief means by which the capacity 
to judge people is ultimately developed. 

In judging oneself, the first problem is insight, an objective integral 
view. Can insight be achieved simply by applying all the rules that 
have just been laid down? Hardly, Self-understanding may well be 
more difficult than the understanding of others, The rubrics which 
guide an individual in learning to judge others are not necessarily 
useful in judging himself. He struggles autistically against the use of 
many of the available cues. The answer is usually the one which John 
Levy once gave; Insight can seldom be increased directly by a 
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liaminer-ancl-tongs method; rather, as a person works with his deeper 
problems, with the network of his motives, and discovers what he 
really wants, he finds that he has achieved insight. Insight comes as a 
late cognitive expiession of the readjustment of the motive pattern, 
That is one reason why psychiatric social workers have for a long 
time been convinced that die first step in understanding delinquent 
boys or drunken fathers or ccsifuscd and frightened inodiers is to 
undergo their own psychoanalysis, or in some other way to work 
through their own dec]>-level problems. One needs to unclerstfind his 
own identifications. Some light is thrown upon this problem by the 
paradoxical case of the mother who identifies herself so completely 
with her child that she cannot understand him. Here we are reminded 
of Werner Wolff’s studies, in which die subject finds it harder to 
recognize his own expressive patterns dian those of others. Perhaps 
a person can understand himself best by '"working through” his 
understanding of those with whom he identifies, especially by noting 
where his piedictions of their behavior go awry. 

In a study of organization, a few words should be said about the 
traditional and still vital view that die real unity of personality is 
a matter for the arts, not the sciences, to grasp, The five ways of 
interpreting personality listed above, especially the process of uncon¬ 
scious identification, have of course always been employed—‘implicitly 
or explicitly—by those who use die concept of personality structure 
in the arts, The audience must be responsive to the subtle as well as 
to tile salient aspects of individuality, and must make constant use of 
multiple, and jierhaps also sublimuial, cues. But it must above all be 
able to identify with the major chai'acters if tliey are to be understood, 
Hence, wo may ask whether there is in fact any great difference be¬ 
tween the approacli to personality structure in the arts and the cor¬ 
responding approach from the standpoint of science, and whether, 
when the two disagree, die artistic may not be die more comprehen¬ 
sive and adequate, 

The answer appears to be that art and science abstract from tiio 
concrete reality ofpcrsoiialiLyinquiLcdiHbvent ways; some overlap is 
involved, but there are large areas which do not overlap. Art selects, 
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aa a rule, what ia or can be sM'uctta'ed. But William Stern uaed to 
emphasize that personality exists in every degree of order and dis¬ 
order, in every kind of form and formlessness, in structure as clear as 
Q'ystal and in misty insubstantiEility. Aa hg put it, personality is 
Gestalt and it is also ungestalt. There is forced older, order that is 
arbitrarily imposed, and tliere is chaos, cliaos tliatis refractory to this 
forcing and remains forever chaos. Personality is not always a tightly 
structured architectural whole in whicli no stone ever becomes dis¬ 
placed. It achieves its integration slowly and incompletely; all normal 
people liave many loose ends. It can seldom be safely viewed as 
focused forever at one point. The frame of reference varies; what is 
central depends partly on die task of the moment. Personality has 
many centers, and a shifting system of relationshijjs between the 
centers. The business of the artist as ardst is to find order wherever ho 
can find It and to create it wherever he can create it, neglecting chaos 
wherever he can. From the time of Theophrastus, every artist—' 
especially the dramatist, the novelist, and the biographer—has been 
desirous of imposing unity upon personality. Occasionally a biog- 
raplier will give us, as Boswell did, die rich ungcstalt and chaos of 
his subject; more often, however, we encounter artists like Emil 
Ludwig, who coin a phrase to epitomize the whole of a personality. 
The essence of Leonardo, Ludwig says, was to put questions to 
nature, But this is not his essence; it is a facet of the man, and only a 
facet Character does not reduce itself to a formula and personality can¬ 
not be described in a phrase, however brilliant; art seeks a simplicity 
and an order which belie die complex totality. Thus the work of the 
artist can and does greatly enrich the work of the scientist, and vice 
versa, but their tasks are not the same. The work of science often 
goes off in a direction far different from that with which the arts are 
concerned. Science selects in order to define abstract and general laws. 
Art—usually, at least—selects in order to produce esthetic unity in a 
concrete embodiment; it must emphasize the attributes tliat help to 
portray its intended pattern and neglect odicrs. 

Is there, then, a possible unification of the two? One attempted 
answer is seen in abstractionism in art; another, in the use of arts in 
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inedical practice and in rehabilitation; anotlier, in the use of projec¬ 
tive methods with children. There arc indeed probably dozens of ways 
in which the joint application of the arts and sciences may reveal an 
overlap between the things selected by the two. (A typical "curve of 
learning" abstracts from nature in precisely the form of many a Greek 
vase; the two ads of absti’action here coincide.) Many who work as 
artists witli material which can also be approached through the 
sciences—most therapists are fair examples—may be unable to tell 
which aspects of their work are artistic in the sense of creating, and 
which scientific in the sense of discovering principles. The artist may 
select and organize for his own artistic purpose, and yet find later 
that his selection is the one that science would have made. But despite 
this overlap, the purposes of art and of science are so fundamentally 
different that every artistic effort to grasp the unity of the person must 
be critically considered when our purpose is that of science. We may 
find that the artist has exaggerated the features of the outline that 
serve the purpose of art, and at the same lime lias neglected many of 
the complexities—phases that reduce to no simple order—upon which 
more complete and adequate science would lay stress. 





28. Projective Methods 
with Adults 


THE “recognition of structure^’ leads at once into the more system¬ 
atic experimental methods of exploring and comparing the personality 
structures of individuals; these “projective methods" will constitute 
our problem through two cliapters. But in introduction, it seems 
appropriate to give a few paragraphs to the way in whicli our theory 
of personality structure, with its conception of levels and of archi¬ 
tecture, influences our efforts to define what the projective methods 
can achieve in assessing personality traits and their intcrreUtioiis. 

Some of the physiological tests, such as those relating to general 
intensity and duration of response (cf. pages 152 ff), may be placed at 
the first developmental level. Tests of muscle tension and endocrine 
function stand midway between Stage l and Stage 2, for general 
organistnic dispositions are involved, but local and specific dispositions 
are superimposed upon tliem. Tests dealing with canalizations and 
conditionings and their transfer are usually at Stage 2; on page 626 
we noted traits which seem to be essentially generalized conditioned 
responses. 

In many situations, however, traits based on wide transfer coexist 
with others based on narrow transfer, and here we are in danger of 
being led into an argument as to whether personality is “general" or 
"specific." An example of data which show high specificity if regarded 
in one way, high generality if regarded in another, is the Bogardus 
Social Distance Test, with seven classifications of social distance, or 
nearness; one accepts a group in terms of “close kinship by marriage'^ 
or at the other extreme takes steps to exclude it from one's country. 
It would ordinarily be assumed that acceptance of the various social 
groups would certainly be specific; to accept Danes to close kinship 
by marriage does not conflict witli rejecting Portuguese. However, 
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when we cut a livSt of 21 groups in two, and compare 11 against lo 
(i.e. if on the basis of the total social distance expressed in the first 
part of the list, we predict the total amount of social distance or 
prejudice in the last part), wc obtain acorrelation of .05 to ,07 between 
the parUs There is much specificity to individual groups, but there is 
enougli overlap to give high generalization if we use all the data 
from the entire livSL in this way. 

Personality is thus both specific and general (page 134). Most of 
the names assigned to behavior dispositions reijresent recurrent and 
recognizable aspects of conduct, so tliat different samples of these dis¬ 
positions intcrcorrelate; and at the same time most traits which have 
names overlap with other traits which have names. The overlap is 
Urge between such traits as cooperation and loyalty, and very small 
between cooperation and sense of humor; but there is always some 
overlap between situations and some absence of overlap, so every 
trait appears somewhat generalized, somewhat specific. Symonds' 
data show the generalized trait of tact, but tact varies somewhat with 
situations. This corresponds lo the fact that situations resemble one 
another, and tliat responses to them must in some degree resemble 
one another, Traits do not exist inside a person's skin, Traits are 
functional descriptions of relations between individuals and situib- 
tions and as such they overlap with other functional descriptions. 
“Trait names arc little labels which seldom fit a personality very 
well and liave to be pasted on so that they overlap." (L. J. Stone.) 

Midway between Stages 2 and 3 lies the vast array of personality 
traits in which interrelations of two or more systems of transferred 
conditioned responses are involved, with problems of generality of the 
conditioned response being interwoven with problems of personality 
structure in the true sense. There arc relatively few personality tests 
which hit the organism squarely at the third level, the level of organiza¬ 
tion as such. A good many of them aim to do so; but since the organism 
is capable of functioning simultaneously at Stages 2 and 3, and since 
the method of analysis usually takes the form of intensive attack on 
specific units or aspects of the whole, Stage 2 is nearly always repre¬ 
sented even in the holistic measures. 
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An example of a personality study reaching all three levels is the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test (page 318), in which individual 
frustration-tolerance appears to be an expression of global organic 
tendencies, of specific techniques for coping with specific tensions, and 
of ways of integrating such tecliniques. But teats are seldom conceived 
' in terms of a specific theory as to developmental dynamics; they seldom 
concern the origins of dispositions at a given time. Frustration- 
tolerance tests, for example, deal with the person as he is today, not 
with genetic or developmental considerations, Tire same is true of 
most tests of complex personality functicxis, and it holds conspicu¬ 
ously for almost all the behavior tests. Personality measures are 
often competent to give a cross-section picture of traits and their 
interrelations, but they must be repeated from time to time if the 
continuity and evolution of individual functions (the total activity 
stream; cf. page 260) is to be clarified. Wordsworth showed amazing 
continuity in poetic power until he was thirty-seven; then somehow 
he rapidly “went dry." 

Even so, there are a number of measures in which there is enough 
of the tliird-level approach to suggest what the first and second levels 
in the same person may have been; we can thus guess to some degree 
the developmental history of the prestructural whole. Moreover, 
working with a group whose members are at different phases in a 
common developmental sequence enables us to obaeiwe the develop¬ 
ment of stages, A fruitful field for such studies is the analysis of 
general bodily kinetics, particularly posture and gesture, The study 
of children and adults in culturally differentiated groups may show 
the stages through which cultural interaction has crystallized the 
mode of manual or postural expression. Thus Mead's and Bateson's 
Balinese children have by the end of infancy much of the Balinese 
“grace," At the same time we may study the nature of the cultural 
pressures at work upon the raw biological dispositions; specifically, at 
Stage 2, the processes by which tlie thresholds for specific conditioned 
responses influence the acquisition of additional conditionings along 
the lines predicted by the tiieory of dominance (cf, page 199). Also at 
this stage there are studies of energy distribution and perseveration 
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■which show some degree of intensification of organic dispositions in 
the areas in which there has been special opportunity for their exer¬ 
cise; for example, the person who responds quickly by virtue of 
pliysiological speed responds especially quickly in the specific manual 
movements in which he has been trained. Similarly, emotional explo¬ 
sions, while to some degree based on constitutionally low thresholds, 
may be shown to be particularly violent in the areas where culture 
has consistently legitimized tliein, 

At the third level there are studies of such traits as creativity and 
self-control which clearly involve the interdependence or architectural 
wholeness of various dispositions, and studies of the integrating role of 
values (e.g., the Allport-Venion studies mentioned above). Most 
studies of value are couched in third-level terms, because the self 
becomes involved in the process (cf. page 187), and this involves the 
integration of many specific habits. Studies of value are to be assigned 
to the third level almost as consistently as studies of simple condition¬ 
ing are to be assigned to the second. From thi.s follows the fact, well 
defined by G, W. Allport, that even the traits which are most specific 
—even unrelated in the statistical sense—often spring from a well- 
unified core of personal value (cf. page 626 ). Many traits belong to 
Stage 2 as measured trails, but to Stage 3 as aspects of n complete 
person, 

We have emphasized the importance of personality approaclies 
at the third level, the delineation of structure, even though tests as 
they exist todiiy are not completely satisfying in this respect But 
suppose it be objected that the third-level approach depends entirely 
upon the reliability and validity of second-level studies—we can 
hardly see the total personality organization clearly if the components 
arc indistinct, There is a reply to this objection which, in spite of its 
paradoxical form, seems to give special cogency to the Gestalt 
approach, (l) The personality slriicture, or personality Gestalt, may 
well be at limes more invariant than any of its parts (cf. page 
( 2 ) Personalities, moreover, may differ from early childliood in the 
tiglUncss of their integration; the degiee of structuring may be a true 
third-level trait. 
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In the light of recent observations it is quite likely, for example, 
that a child with a closely knit personality structure will learn almost 
everything in highly integrated fashion, grasping and assimilating 
complexities in terms of both perception and action, with a deftness 
of touclr rarely seen in another child even after long experience in 
comparable situations. Studies of childhood language and other skills 
have often disclosed such patterns as these; one child learns to talk 
in phrase or sentence units, another a word at a time, In a Gestalt 
type of child the complex skills—^let us say the roller-skating skills 
of McGraw’s nineteen-montlis-old experimental twin—may be 
acquired, or dropped, in a Gestaltish way. As interests change, other 
complex activities may emerge which have little in common witli the 
first, in terms of either form or content; yet each is attacked with the 
same complex of techniques involving simultaneous use of all three 
levels and exemplifying an abundant organizing power. We may be 
able to say, then, that it is characteristic of such a personality to 
proceed integrally rather than partially. Similarly, there are children 
who attack each new problem piecemeal, putting the parts together 
into a jerry-buiJt sti'ucture, and witli each act of trial ajid ejror knock¬ 
ing down and reassembling until they have a habit pattern that will 
work, Some complex personality dimension is involved in the dif¬ 
ference between these children, not just specific contents or specific 
modes of transfer. Unfortunately, the term “personality structure" is 
often used by psychoanalysts and other clinical workers to mean the 
mere mode of aggregation of a series of specific cathexes or mecha¬ 
nisms of defense. From the point of view developed here, some of the 
main outlines of tlie personality might well be the same if the cathexes 
and the defense mechanisms were entirely different; e,g., a person 
might be well balanced without our needing to say what tendencies 
are balanced. 

Again, this does not mean that organization can be conceived at the 
third level exclusively, or tliat the first two phases can be ignored 
either by the child or by those who study him. It does mean, however, 
that the concept of personality structure will not work well if the com¬ 
ponents are regarded as the only factors which contribute to the 
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mode of organization. The mode of organization may be intrinsic in 
the way the organism is made—indeed, it may well be present in 
neonatal or even in prenatal development, Bvit there is no need to 
insist that this dimension is due solely to constitutional factors, Social 
fears or sheer exuberaixe, for example, may make integration cliffi- 
cult and consequently fragment the person. Capacity for integration 
is probably derived, like evcrylliing else, from a nature-mii’tLire whole, 

However it arises, structure expresses itself through measureiuents, 
no matter how much the experhneiitor may wish to avoid this. 
The impression has got abroad dial there is an antithesis between 
personality measurement and an approach in terms of structure. Yet 
measurement supports rather than negates the emphasis upon whole¬ 
ness. When concerned witli stnicture, wc wish, of course, to observe 
structural relations long and carefully before wc attempt to decide 
what is to be measured, and in what way. How far wc can go with 
measurement is always an empirical (lucstion. We arc between 
Scylla and Charybdis; for the people who love to analyze and measure, 
wlio give us the beautiful factorial analyses of "per,5istcnce/^ "radical¬ 
ism," etc,, are seldom interested in specifying the mode of articula¬ 
tion between traits—^mo.stly the measurers gel stuck in measuring— 
and the structuralists are too enamored of relationships to bother with 
precise measurements, however quantitative their statements may be 
implicitly. 

From tlie present point of view, the measuremcJU of personality 
will be most fruitful when concerned with complex processes, when it 
attempts to catch the whole integrated personality at each of its 
levels. But'experience has shown that personality is often more easily 
approached at this higher level where integration occurs through 
perceptual, imaginative, and volitional rather than motor tasks; thus 
the way a person looks at the world is a more adequate preliminary 
clue than anything he does. This is a primary reason vvliy clinics liave 
found that they need perceptual lc.sls. Serious sampling errors 
are always encountered if personiility is judged from a small number 
of behavior instances; by working at higher levels wc obtain at one 
stroke so many expressions of personality dispositions and of their 
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interrelations that reliability is almost guaranteed. Because outer 
expression is more variable tlian inner organization, the consistency 
of personality is higher witli reference to the way one sees than with 
reference to the way one does. The clearest, most uniform, and most 
consistent view of an individual personality appears to be embodied 
in what the world means to the person. As L K, Frank says, we seek 
the private world of the individual; we wish to know in what world he 
lives and how he secs the everyday situations which other people see 
in other ways, 

Sometimes we get at tliis world of the individuaVs by putting a 
stark, clear, objective situation before him and finding out what he 
sees in it But this is a cumbersome method, for the more clear-cut the 
situation the smaller the individual differences in perceiving it. Even 
a very hungry man, daydreaming of sugar buns, will call a doorluiob 
a doorknob, Tliere is always a struggle between cognitive processes, 
those that have to do with what is tliere, and those that represent 
wishful factors; but to study the wishful factors to advantage we must 
dull or confuse the sharply cognitive situation to some extent, A 
properly prepared test will bring out both cognitive and drive factors 
and permit us to observe their interaction. 

The term pi ojective methods has come into general use in recent 
years to denote the devices that enable the subject to project himself 
into a planned situation. He sees in it what he personally is disposed to 
seGj or does with it what he is personally disposed to do. We are 
interested primarily not in the quantity of production, as in an educa¬ 
tional test, but in what he indirectly tells us about himself through his 
manner of confronting the task. All psychological methods involve 
some projection in the sense that a person reveals himself in whatever 
lie does. One may put little, or mudi, of oneself into a production; 
thus the carpenter projects himself when he makes a doorsill, and to a 
much greater extent when he makes a boat. The Allport-Vernon 
methods are in some degree projective, the graphological methods 
still more so, and the interpretation of mlt blots perhaps most projec¬ 
tive of all. There is a continuum of self-expression or self-projection, 
from the slight reflection of individuality in the rapid-fire mechanical 
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utterance of the "opposites" to words like black or heavy, up to the 
identification of oneself with a character in a stage production, Since 
there is a continuum, the definition is for convenience only. We shall 
include under projection all those methods in which the individual has 
full oppoi'tunity to live empathically, that is, in terms of identification 
with the material presented to him. But wc agree that llierc is some 
degi'ee of cmpathic self-i-ealization in a much wider variety of methods 
than we shall describe; that some individuals realize themselves 
cmpathically in some materials which are handled rather mechanically 
by others; and that a method may be exceedingly projective for a 
person today, but only slightly so tomorrow. 


The Thematic ApPEncEPTioN Test 


Fantasy tests liavc been used in an exploratory wa 3 r for decades. 
Many of them have been developed in the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic during the last t\vcnty years. The Thematic Apperception Test, 
the one which has been most systematically developed there, has 
been used for some years not only at diat Clmic, bu t also in psychiatric 
practice, notably in the Worcester Stale Hospital, Consequently 
there is abundant information regarding its uses with bo th normal and 
abnormal personalities. 

A "thema" is fin expression of a need that occurs in response to tlie 
"press" of the environmental situation; it is thus a unified expression 
of need and press. Apperception is perception in terms of one's whole 
background of experience. TheTliematic ApperceptioiiTest (T.A.T,) 
is consequently concerned with the world as perceived, and is an 
expression of the effects of both needs and presses. The primary 
psychological framework is Murray's list of needs which are shown 
in the responses to a series of pictures; the needs are as follows: 


1. Aggression 

2. Succorance 

3. Acquisition 

4. Affiliation 
6. Cognizance 


e. Achievement 

7. Dominance 

8. Nurturance 

9. Deference 

10. Inviolacy 
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11. Recognition 

12 . Excifcance 

13. Exhibition 
H', Exposition 

15. Ham avoidance 

16. Construction 

17. Abasement 

18. Order 

19. Passivity 

20. Play 


21 . Retention 

22. Sex 

23. Blame escape 
24'. Blame avoidance 

25. Autonomy 

26. Variance 

27. Rejection 

28. Seclusion 

29. Sentience 


The T A.T.j in the form that is best Itnown, is a test for adults. 
The pictures used are chosen on the basis of clinical experience as to 
the wide diversity of interpretations given. There are ten pictures for 
men only, ten for women only, and ten for both men and women. 
These pictures are presented one at a time; the subject is asked to 
make up a story about each one. He is allowed all the time lie wants; 
all his responses are taken down verbatim. The test can be admin¬ 
istered to a group by means of slides, but the individual metliod is 
ordinarily used and is much to be preferred. 

To illustrate, one picture shows a boy looking at a violin on the 
table before him. The stoiy the subject makes up may deal with the 
boy's longing to become a great musician, or his sense of frustration, 
or his resentment at having to practice, or a thought stimulated by 
what he has just played. Through the series the subject tends to 
identify usually with a character of his own age and sex, and less 
frequently wi.th other persons in the pictures. Since there are twenty 
cards in all for each subject, the investigator is able to secure a fair 
sampling of the capacities for identification, Tlie degree of personal 
involvement also varies; thus the subject may identify with a number 
of characters, but his story about one of them may indicate more 
personal involvement than do the others. This should tell something 
about the conception of the self and the aspects of it which are most 
cherished, The general feeling tone of the individual—-joy, anxiety, 
anger—is also likely to express itself quicldy; the affective level often 
runs fairly consistently tlrrough the twenty cards.Therelativeintensity 
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of the needs listed by Murray can be gauged by the test. The T.A.T, 
permits, then, among other things, the gathering of data about the 
identifications, the affective level, and the relative strengths of the 
various needs of the individual. It jn’cvidcs a direct introduction to 
individual autisms, individual projections, And since unconscious 
needs receive considerable attention, the test serves the purposes of 
p.sycljofliialytic free associntion. Tl)cof theinas i.s of special 
importance. 

If we ask about the value of the test as a clue to personality, the 
first reply is diat we can thus obtain a view of the personas specific 
fears and specific wishes, while free of the social tension which the 
psychiatric interview presents. Anyone can “make up a story“; the 
subject is not giving a “right" or “wrong" answer, and is not on the 
spot. Second, since tlie pictures have been used with many subjects, 
inCerindividual coinpnrisons can be made. With some persons a long 
time is rccpiircd before an interview gives mucli more than superficial 
material, i,c., before the deeper wishes of the individual are recognized, 
wliei’cas with die T.A.T. it may be possible for liim to betray liis deep 
wishes without consciously focusing on them. Its very formlessness, 
the fact that tlic subject docs not realize that U can be scored or 
evaluated, eliminates much of the tenseness usual in the lest situation, 
The test may be-regarded clinically as a first form of life history and 
as an indicator of present needs, and as such it is extremely valuable. 

Using the T.A.T., Balken and Masserman were able to show that 
the responses of clinical groups of patients were characteristic of 
tlic specific tensions wliich made up tlie cores of tiieir inaladies. Words 
referring to worries appeared frequently in the records of obsessive- 
compulsive patients. Their conversion-hysteria cases showed almost 
no reference to worry whatever, a fact that fits the general hypothe¬ 
sis that the somatic manifestations of hysteria constitute a sufficient 
outlet for the Lcn.sion (and sulBcicni assuagement of guilt; cf, page 
541), A conversion liystcric is not worried, and his T.A.T. responses 
.'ire as predicted. It has frequently been suggested (as by Stanley 
Cobb) that psychosomatic cases may be separated into two broad 
categories; in one of them a conflict situation gives rise to physical 
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upsets (such as sldn allergies) without anxiety, and in the second 
the tension is expressed cerebrally, psychically, so that there is 
an abundance of overwrought, anxious, often guilt-directed fantasy.^ 
The T.A.T. used in this way gives promise as an objective device for 
clinical difFerentiatlon. 

Group comparisons can, then, be made successfully. The question, 
next arises whether the T.A.T. enables us to discern the full indi" 
viduality of a person, in the sense tliathis performance is distinctively 
different from that of others, permitting us to select his record as the 
only one congruent with his personality. This is done with the match¬ 
ing method; e.g., T.A.T. responses can be matched with dreams and 
daydreams. The present evidence indicates that success in matching 
stories with case histories is high (i.e., Itnow’mg the case history, we 
can determine the stories which a given individual made up), and 
also that stories can be successfully inald^ed against other types of 
expression, such as the Rorschachi 


' The Rouschacii Method 

Ini: blots began to be used in the ’90^8 as a clue to personality; 
in them each individual saw different things. Around 1911, after 
some preliminary experimentation, Herman Rorscliach, a Swiss 
psydiiatrist and psychoiinalyst, began a much more intensive and 
systematic study. In the early stages lie tj'ied an enormous number 
of different ink blots, varied their method of preparation, and tested a 
large number of persons. The Rorschach method was not invented in 
the armchair; it was a practical psychiatrist’s tool for a difficult tech- 

‘ It may be suggested that in the latter group the fantasy is ordinarily built around 
the self, around the individual’s own inadequacy and hia own guilt. In the first cate¬ 
gory, the fantasy n^ay den] as a rule with needs more priimtivc than those relating 
to the self; consequently we should expect a lower order of integration and much less 
perseveration If primitive needs lead to action, they arc less likely to appear In fantasy. 
The diary kept by the Belgian peycbologJSt Varendonck wbfie in the trenches during 
the First World War showed that his day dreams in this period of anxiety and dis¬ 
comfort stemmed, as the Freudian data suggested, from needs which had no oppor¬ 
tunity for expression, the more patent needs for safety, food, and protection from cold, 
being so perfectly integrated with overt behavior appropriate to the soldier that almost 
no fantasy of this type appeared. 
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nical job, Since it was constantly applied to clinical material of many 
types, it underwent continuous revision, 

Rorschach was convinced that the main outlines of psychoanalytic 
theory, heretofore based largely on findings from free association in 
the analytic interview (and on Jung's frec-associalion test), could be 
applied in a study of unconscious factors in perception, and that many 
other dynamic factors could be revealed in a perception test. Me noted 
that a person may be unaware of wliat he reveals by what he sees; for 
the material actually reported is conscious material, and the things 
reported are objectively there in the perceptual field and not sheer 
products of the imagination. Whereas the T.A.T. makes possible a 
combined study of perception and imagination, the Rorschach as a rule 
deals primarily witli perception rather than with fantasy, 

Roughly, the administration of the Rorschach test consists simply 
in pj’csenting ten cards, cacli bearing a complex blot pattei'n in a 
standard order, and asking the subject to report what he sees in 
them. The exact wording of the instructions is not considered impor¬ 
tant; but it is important to establish a set so that the subject may find 
real meaningful things in the blots, not feeling that lie must describe 
them simply in terms of meaningless ink spots. 

The scoring of the test requires three columns. Each response 
first scored with respect to the way in which it makes use of spatial 
attitudes; it may be the response to the whole card, to a large detail, 
to a small detail, or to the white spaces between tlic blots. The 
response is then scored in terms of its use of the form or shape of the 
blot in finding a meaningful object, or the effect of the color which 
appears in some of the blots, or its attribution of movement to per¬ 
ceived human figures, or integrations of these determinants. Finally 
it is scored with reference to its sheer content—-animal, human detail, 
botany, etc. The three columns arc so totaled that the ratio of whole 
to large detail, of form to color, etc., can be seen at once. ■ 

In general, the use of form I'cpresents objectivity, a disciplined 
recognition of fact. Tlie affective life of the individual is revealed 
primarily through color; the person with an outgoing emotional 
disposition piles up a considerable color score. To use both form 
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and color indicates integration of objective and emotional tendencies. 
To give numerous form-color responses (form being the primary 
determinant, and color the secondary) indicates control, but control, 
with some appreciation of affective realities; to give numerous color- 
form responses, color being dominant, is likely to mean loss of control 
through dominating affect, A person with a rich inner life typically has 
a high human movement score. A richly intuitive, subtle, responsive 
person, the very gifted or artistic, typically gives many responses of 
both color and human movement; the pedant gives neither. If there is 
a great deal of human movement and little or no color response, the 
likelihood is that the individual has a rich inner response but little 
affective response to the outer world; Rorschach called such a person 
introversive. If the individual has a great deal of color response but 
gives rather little of himself, tlie human movement responses being 
few, it indicates a high degree of dependence on the outer world, a dis¬ 
position that Rorschach called extratensive. 

The validation of the Rorschach can be gauged in terms of match¬ 
ing blind Rorschach interpretations against independent personality 
sketches, or in terms of predicting behavior. But as a general rule, 
Rorschach workers are inclined to be rather restive at the mention 
of validation through matching. Validation, they agree, is necessary; 
Rorschach used an essentially similar method, the "blind diagnosis" 
of records transmitted to him. The matching does indicate yalidity, 
but this is only the first step in the long-range utilization of the test. 
Perception, being a highly integrated act, should be expected to 
reveal what goes on in life better than samples of segmental behavior; 
the advantage lies not in using perception rather than behavior, but in 
looking for integrated rather than segmental units. For this reason 
the Rorschach should predict specific future behavior better than does 
the study of past specific behavior, except when the new behavior is 
essentially a repetition of the old. In order to show kozu and zvliy it 
can predict, we need to be more specific as to the procedure. This test 
differs widely from the many personality tests that are not explicit 
regarding either the level at which they attack the personality, or the 
sense in which the concept of structure is to be applied. In contrast 
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to the frequent vagueness on these points, the Rorschach method 
offers a full-fledged approach to the unity of personality; its systematic 
quest for wholeness in approaching all three levels is striking, This 
can best be brought out by emphasizing what the Rorschach examina¬ 
tion means in terms of the measurement of various kinds of personality 
traits, It is indeed necessary to mark out within the pei'sonality certain 
functional units in order to measure them. Just as during i\n operation 
upon the heart that organ is lifted from its position though not 
separated organically from its connections with the body, so the 
psychological trait is seen in and by itself, but also in its larger con¬ 
text. When the Rorschach method undertakes to measure traits, it 
follows this I'ule, Consequently its second-level approach can be 
supplemented by shifting the emphasis to first- or third-level traits 
when desired. 

Suppose we wish to measure a broad tendency such as ^'origi¬ 
nality."^ The normal adult is likely to make from ten or fifteen up to 
fifty or sixty responses to the ten Rorschach cards; every response 
gives informalion both on "originality" and on thirty or forty other 
"traits" in wliich we may be interested. Tables prepared by Beck 
show how often each sort of response appears in a given cultural 
group. "Angel" and "automobile" arc infrequent responses to Card I 
seen as a whole; "bat" and "mask" are, on tlie other hand, very banal, 
From the entire scries of responses, an over-all score on originality 
can be secured and compared with ilic tendency to givepopularanswers 
(those given by 5 per cent or more of the subjects responding), 
Originality, then, can be measured. But it is still originality in only 
one sense, the sense of seeing unusual pos.sibllitie3 in the ink blots. 
However, we wish to secure a broader view of originality vs. banality, 
so we look for human details such as eye, ear, etc. Even more reveal¬ 
ing arc the animal details;® their multiiJicity, Lo the exclusion of many 

’ This is chosen as an example ofn iroltwhlclican nho be icliably mc£isiirccl by the 
orJinaiy method of rating. Kate Cordon nvked Iter lo drniv anyfliing Dicy 

wnnlccl lo, and showed that group judgments aa to origimilUy of the product had Very 
salisfncLory rclinbllllics. 

^ Why Ib U that (he banal mind usually gives a largn number of animals or animal 
details—claws, feathers, horns, clc.7 Let us compaic animal slupcs with cloud shapes, 
Although there are any number of shape* of clouds, there are no names for these different 
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more interesting possibilities, is a clue to commonplaccness, to bick 
of originality. We also notice the way in which normal nncl small 
details are used, The subject may give an extraordinary number of 
quasi-original responses to tiny details, for in responding to such 
details he often makes a frantic effort to appear as original as possible, 
We can thus see at what cost the individual achieves his originality; 
we note, for example, the strain which is expressed in various types 
of anxiety in other parts of the test. Originality and banality, tiien, 
are not judged from single clues; various kinds of evidence are inte¬ 
grated. 

Anxiety is another trait dut is frequently shown in responding to 
the Rorschach, But there are several kinds of anxiety. Since in 
Rorschach experience response to color is an indicator of affectivity, 
we might expect the tendency to be overwhelmed by the environ¬ 
ment to take the form of extremo accent on the color aspect of the 
cards. In hysteria, in severe manic allacUs, and in several othei' dis¬ 
orders involving affectivity, color responses increase, This will be 
intelligible if we illustrate from the psycltology of the manic attack. 
Just as tliere is such a thing as flight from reality, so there is flight 
into reality when the individual is afraid of what may be found in him¬ 
self. In the manic attack, the patient appears to be trying to screen 
from himself the realities of his inner life. Abundant color response in 
the Rorschach does in fact often indicate flight into reality; color-form 
responses (in which color plays a larger role than form) dominate 
form-color responses, and there is much use of pure color (in which 
form is disregarded altogether). Color shock is another sign of 
anxiety, A person may be struck by color in such a way as to be thrown 
offhis base, When a color card follows a bkek-and-white card, color 
shock is shown in tlie delay in response time, and also in the inability 
to use the color, even when the examiner shows how it can be used. A 

shapes. Blit anjjii.i] niin^cs arc pJcniifiil, Sucli names os Jcopiurl, mouse, and spider 
provide a possible runnel cliroush which Imiircsaioiis flow on to ihc Itorscluich record. 
If wc luid names for nil sorts of compUcalcd Incgulnrly slinpcd cloucbi, wc would of 
couriG lake “cloud-accing" nllltuilcs toward the cmils tind give these names In re¬ 
sponse to them. It is charactcrisiic that Hamlet, as he points to the clouds, tells Polo- 
nius that they look like animals; one would not commonly compare nnimais to clouds. 
We take hold of the slgnlflcant things that have iwnis, 
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third scries of anxiety indicators is the shading responses, which 
Rorscliach did not live to investigate fully. Some of the cards have a 
mottled effect produced by deep grays interlarded with lighter grays 
which frequently give the effect of a texture; in other cases the effect 
of the varying shading is a vista willi a three-dimensional instead of a 
two-dimensional outlook. Shading response, especially in the form of 
texture response, appears to be a cominon anxiety symptom. And 
just as we speak of color shock, we may speak of shading shock; as the 
individual passes from a card that contains no prominently contrasting 
grays to one that has them, he shows delay in response «ind he uses 
anxiety-laden concepts. Since the examiner is interested not only in 
the level but in the specific form of anxiety, he notes the use of small 
detail and the "contents,” i.e., the kinds of things designated, by 
whidi the subject may quickly betray the specific things about which 
he is anxious, A color response to red in terms of blood or fire may 
indicate a generalized or specific anxiety. Color and shading rc.sponses 
often reveal specific death fears, or ego fears, or sex fears, wliiclt domi¬ 
nate the patient's outlook. The point to be sh’essed here is that no 
single indicator is ever relied upon exclusively; a .q^ecific trait like 
originality or anxiety is approaclied through many cues. 

Wa are now ready to consider two broad ways in which the Ror¬ 
schach examiner may use the concept of personality sti'iicturo; one 
involves primarily a study of the quantitative relations of Stage 2 
trails in the total pattern, the other calls for a more intimate view of 
architectural attributes. Let us lookiiow at the first of these. 

One of the major uses of the Rorschach findings is in estimating 
the amount of psychological trouble the mdwidual is experiencing, 
or, stated the other way around, in gaining an over-all view of his 
adjustment level, This estimate is made by referring to all the indica¬ 
tors of maladjustment. It has been found that the list of .such indicators 
need not comprise more than about 25 items. Munroc'.s check list 
may be summai ized as follows. Entries are of four types: plu.s, minus, 
letter, and check; and the sum of all entries is the acljiisliiicnt score 
percentage, 

"1. Refusal( y/). Failure to make any response to one or more cards 
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(as many as three checks may be made in certain specified cases). 

"2. W (+, —, V, B). Percentage of responses using the blot as a 
whole; quality of such responses. A plus entry is made if the percentage 
is over 60, a minus if under 16. A vague or bad whole response is 
scored V or B. 

“fl. Dd (“h). Re.spouse.s using small or rare details. One to three 
ifius entries may be made, depending on the quantity of detail and on 
llie tendency to stereotypes. 

"4. S ("I"). Excessive use of white spaces, i.e., reversal of figure 
and ground. 

"5. Sue (r, l). Succession of re.spouscs accortling to their location; 
whole, usual detail, unusual detail, tiny detail. Extreme regularity 
in succession is scored 'r' (rigid). Extreme lack of rcguliirity is 
scored '1' (loose) or actual disorganization ('II'). 

"6'. P, Coni( —). Popular (i.e., very frequently given) and cominoii 
respoiixSc.s, One to tlirec minus entries may be given when these are 
few or entirely absent. 

"7. 0 (+, 13), Original rcsixtnses (given by less ilian one subject 
in lOO). One to three plus entries are made when over 50 per cent of 
the responses arc original 13 is entered for bizarre originals. 

"8. At, Sex ( + ). Anatomy and sex responses. One to three plus 
entries are given for excessive number or poor quality. 

“9, Range (“h, ”). Excessively wide and scattered range of con¬ 
tent. Catalogues (types of things seen). One to three minus entries 
arc given for limited range (i.e., stereotyping), 

"10. F% (+, — ). Percentage of responses using only the shape or 
form of the blot, One to three plus entries are given for those over 
50 per cent, one minus entry for a very low percentage, and a second 
minus if there is no integration of form with re.sponses indicating 
emotional elements. 

"11. F (V, B, E). Vague, bad, or overcxacL forms; one or more 
entries of each letter may be made. 

"12-16, Sliading area. Response to shading scored in various ways, 
depending on how shading is used. Response to shading, form being 
completely ignored, receives a plus. Shading shock, the inlerrupLiou 
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or distortion of the flow of responses in consequence of the perception 
of shading, receives plus or minus entries depending upon the form il 
takes. 

“17-20. Movement area. Excessively frequent perception of 
human movement calks for plus entries; its absence, foi' niimi.s entries. 
Inaccuracy, and restriction of movement, are penalized by appropriate 
letters. Excessive animal movements or movements of inanimate 
things arc scored plus, Total movement, die sum of all types of move- 
ment response indicating reactions determined by inner strivings, is 
scored plus or minus when it is cxcc.ssivcly large or small. 

“21-25. Color area, One to three minus entries for absence of fonn- 
color response, where form and color arc both used, witli form pre¬ 
dominating. Excessive color-form (winirc color dominatea) over 
form-color calls for one to three plus entries. More than one pure 
color response (form being ignored) brings a penally. Total color, 
the sum of color, color-form, and form-color, is penalized wlicii 
the number of such rcsjjoascs is excessively large or small. 

“26. Colon inovemeiU. The ratio of total coloi* rcsjxmscs to total 
movement response,s is penalized when extremely high or low," 

Attention must be given not only to scores for Kpccifie tendencies 


The RonjcitACit AnjomtKNT RAriwd m Ri:i.ation lo AaAORUia SrANnmn 
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—indicating, for example, a tendency to color or to color-form, or a 
tendency to human movement j’esponscs without color—but also to 
certain ratios. E.specially important is the color; movement ratio. 
The ratio of cinotional rcapon.ses, as shown in color, to empathic 
response, as slmwn in movement, immediately suggests a kind of 
balance required for social ncljiislmcnl. Alliiough wc are dealing with 
interrclfilioii oi' alrucLurc, the reader will notice that even here, 
with our attention focused on a long list of discrete danger signs, 
there is some use of third-level concepts. These signs, having been 
worked out through years of clinical experience, make it possible to 
grade people in terina of the sheer niunber of danger signs. This may 
seem a crude .substiLute for a Rorsciiach interpretation. But, as the 
tabic shows, Munroo, in a blind analysis of Inspection Rorsciiach 
records derived from a Group Rorschach’’ given to students just 
before entering college, was able to predict rather well the general 
level of acJideiiiic success. Indeed, it predicted college achievement 
better than did the intelligence test, except in the crisc of the intel¬ 
lectually superior quai’ter of die group. 

Whether this predictive power, as shown in Munroc's experiment., 
is due entirely to the summation of specific (relatively independent) 
weaknesses whose .combined weight dmggcd the jicrson down, or is 
due in .“jorne degree to a pervasive and general weakness that expresses 
itself ihrougli all the individual signs, can be judged only in the light 
of the internal consistency, c.g., the split-half reliability of the scores 
for the various signs. But since there is considerable evidence of both 
types of iiileiTelations of scores, Mimroe felt that a split-half correla- 

^ In Lhc gi'oup Rorschacli Lhc plates arc presented in the form of slides; on a small 
chart sliowln^ the Roischach cards the subject indicates what he sees in tlic slides. 
This mcthuclhasatlcastlwodinicultics: first, group pressure (for a person docs not ncccs- 
aaril)' see in ilic same way when many ajc icsponding at once), and second, the 
uniformity of time allowrancc despite the varying lengths of Lime required liy the sub< 
jccLs Nevertheless, the group test has been widely used, Moic recently there has been 
an attempt to use the lest in mulUplC'Cholcc form; the subject must indicate, from a long 
list of auggcsLcd responses, which ones seem apjnopriatc. Fiom data now available it 
ap))ear.‘i tlini the muliiplc'choicc Rorschach is much less successful than ilic fonns 
which permit free response, The Individual Rorschnch method is siill the only one If 
personality diagnosis in the full sense is intended. Typically an hour or so is required to 
administer it, and a whole day may well be necessary to score, study, analyze In terms 
of all observable interrelations, and work out in terms of a blind diasnosis, 
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tion wovvlcl be meaningless. The point is that we cncountci’ licrc both 
Stage 1 and Stage 2 aspccL"? of pcnsonality. IL should be noted that 
many Rorschach workers would call Muiiroc’s approach "atomistic" 
and would demand a heavy empliasia on hitordepeudcncc (Stage 3 
approacJi). Thi.s is not our own point of view; we believe in tlic need 
for an np])i-oach at all three levels. 

The educational use i.s only one of the many uses of the Rorschach. 
Numerous attempts are now being made to relate Rorschach data to 
findings on brain disease and on physiological adequacy. Thus it has 
been possible to predict rather well from tlie Rorschach which indi¬ 
viduals will incur tlie greatest functional impairment in a specific 
damaging situation. Pioirowski was able to predict the reaction of 
scliizopln-enics to insulin shock; and Hcrizman and his collaborators 
predicted rather closely Iiow men would hold up iindcroxygcndepriva- 
tian, and demonstrated significant and consistent shifts in responses 
under low-oxygcii conditions. The tic-iip with medicine has thus 
become close. At the .same time, Obcrholzcr has brilliantly vshown that 
Rorschach vcctuxls of the members of a primitive community (Alor, 
in the Dutch East Indies) permit an accurate de.'scripLloji of their 
culture and outlook upon life, 

This brings us to the use of the Rorschach as aii approach to Stage 0 
problems, those concerned with tlie hicrarcliical organization of the 
personality structure as a wliolc. Tlie Rorschach catches ])hascs of the 
individual life at many points and can be interpreted in dilferciU ways 
according to the context; a good examiner will make the most of such 
contexts. Bits that are revealed as life is cross-.sccUoncd may mean 
difFerenl things at different moments, and in such cases the examiner 
resorts to intuition. Me asks himself wlial the specific detail might 
reasonably mean, in the light of tlie picture of the personality as a 
wliolc. This is sometimes misunderstood to mean that 0 ('ca.sionally 
a Rorschach intorjirctation can be made without scoring. This i.s a 
miscoucepLion. Nu Rorschach interpretatiou worthy of the name can 
be made without .scoring; scoring is an integral part of the method, and 
intuitive or interpretive approaches normally arc used aftcM', not 
before, the scoring. As currently used clinically, the individual Ror- 
sclnich (rather than the group Rorschach) in its classical form is usually 
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interpreted, after scoring and careful study, in terms of an intuitiv<5! 
conception of the total personality that has such a vStructure as will 
make intelligible all Lhc responses and all the interrelations observed 
between Lliein, 

The final question as to the degree to which the Rorschach reveals 
pennanenL as contrasted with temporary personality dispositions is 
not as yet answerable; there arc not enough long-range rctesU. 
Scliachtel, who has studied Rorschach patterns in some children 
during the period of growtli from two to seven years of age, finds 
considerable continuity along with the growtli changes; Pioti-owski 
and others have found continuities which run through the normal and 
psychotic periods of the same individual. But a systematic study of 
Rorschach changes throughout the growth period has not yet 
been made available; few studies have been published dealing coii- 
vsccutivcly with the same individual. On the other hand, the method 
indicates clearly the influence of marked disturbance, whether mental 
or physical. If the brain is alTectcd by poison or a tumor, the effects are 
shown in tlie Rorschach; as one goes ihrougli the changes of adoles¬ 
cence the Rorschach likewise changes. We should expect that the 
Rorschach would have to change .systematically ihroughout life as 
the personality changes. 

Duawing and Painting 

Altliough the journals have been full of reports of Rorscliach 
findings, with studies of fantasy by means of the Thematic Apper¬ 
ception and other tests running a close second, there is an odd dis¬ 
crepancy between the large amount of work being' done with graphic 
expression and its reiivesentalion in these journals. The absence of 
sysLcmaLle published reports forces an author to be extremely cau¬ 
tious in describing and evaluating; on the other hand, this very absence 
entitles tlic reader to dcmiiiicl some account of what such devices are 
attempting to do. Wc shall limit ourselves here to an elementary 
accoLirU of what is being done willi free drawing and brusli-painting 
(finger-painting is noted on page 702). 

The problem of drawing can best be visualized by considering 
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first the Draw-a-Man Test devised by Gaodenoiigli, The original 
intent was to score such productions in terms of mental age, and the 
lest proved to be serviceable in this respect Students of projection, 
liowever, soon realized that the child's conception of what a man is— 
ills understanding of freedom and power, for example, as cxliibiLed in 
poaturCj gesture, and facial expression—can make itselflmovvn as soon 
as the sheer problem of making a recognizable man has been solved. 
It also became clear that, along with his under.standiiig of wliat sort of 
thing a mai^ is, there is sonre revelation of the kind of men the child 
admires or fears; it is relatively ca.sy, for instance, to distinguisli the 
admired '“superman” t 3 'pe of figure from the dreiidcd thug types 
with which every child is already familiar fi-oin the comic.s. From 
here it is not far to the study of the child’s ideiuificalions, His own 
conception of himself wUh respect to size, build, eic,, may be a-ssimi- 
lated to that of tlte man portrayed, and his own auril)iiie.s' may be 
injected bodily into the representation of a per.soji fundameiUally 
quite different from Itiinself. 

If, now, wc dunk of the adolescent and the adult as .simihirly faced 
with the task of drawing a man, we find llnit the only j)roblen) i.s to 
make the task sccin itaiural—a "grown-up” task, Alihovigh this is 
liard to standardize, still, if a drawing is recpiestcd in a context of 
other tests, with emphasis upon the fact that artistic ability makes no 
difference, one can usually obtain from an adult at least ns much as lie 
can from a child. Wltat follows is a free iiiijiressionistic account of 
some of the tilings done with adult drawings by .spcciali.sts in the 
method. 

Although with the Rorschacli the interest in content comes last, 
in the case of free drawings content comes first. Here we arc inter¬ 
ested in the kind of man drawn. If there is lime, the male subject is 
asked to draw first a man and then a woman, and the female subject 
draws first a woman and then a man. Usually the man or wunian dial 
the subject undcrLaltes to draw is normal or acceptable; if, however, 
he draw.^ a caricature, this alsoha.s significance, Tiic rigurc is nearly 
always drawn full length; if only a head is drawn, a full-length ])ic- 
tiirc is specifically requested. All the factors mentioned wliich relate 
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to the ufihzatioii of space arc in evidence here. We are interested in 
what the posture displays in terms of confidence and self-reliance, in 
free or constrained stance, in free or constrained swing of gestures, in 
the outgoing or cramped approach to the environment, in the general 
activity of the arms and hands. The age of the person drawn is 
important in showing the standard established. Typically, the man 
drawn by the young subject is several years older than he is; the older 
subject draws a rather idealized young adult figure. Clothing is impor¬ 
tant in relation to esthetic values, and even more in relation to the 
social status wliich it symbolizes. Secondary sex characteristics, such 
as mustache, tlic ratio of shoulder width to hip width, etc,, are of inter¬ 
est; and, as in the EriUsou cKperiments mentioned earlier (page 487), 
the body contour portrayed is usually idealized. 

But it is not only the content which is important; all the factors of 
style mentioned in connection with the Allport-Vernon experiments 
appear here—smoothness or jerkiness, symmetry or a studied avoid¬ 
ance of it, heavy point pressure, and congruence of movements expres¬ 
sive of attitude. Wc have here, as before, the joint operation of two 
primai’y variables: (l) tlic kinetic qualities related to sheer neuro¬ 
muscular dispositions, and (2) the unwitting portrayal of freedom or 
constriction in relation to the environment. 

It is true tliaL these factors of content on the one hand and of style 
on the other, even when abundantly enriched by psychoanalytic 
studies of symbolism in ci thcr or botli, leave us far short of a complete 
perscnality sketch as such. Even the Rorschach, as noted above, is not 
really a test of the whole personality, and it must be granted that the 
free drawing method is much less adequate for the task. Frequently, 
however, one can obtain from each of the projective methods some 
yivid insight, so that each method becomes a useful tool in an inte¬ 
grated pci'vSonality appraisal. If it could actually be demonstralecl that 
some one of these methods used in isolation produces a rather com¬ 
plete personality picture, it would still be necessary to find common 
factors which connect this brief and limiled sample of ihc total 
individual life with tlic vast reaches that lie beyond it. With due 
recognition of the value of every emphasis upon integration, the 
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fact remains that methods such as these can "spot" the individual— 
can tell wliidi member of a group, for example, lias drawn a picture 
by seizing upon a few salient characteristics—but fall far short of a 
systematic repi'csentation of the personality as a whole, 

What has been clone with free brush-painting does seem to promise 
even more than lias been accomplished by the drawing melhocl. 
■Waehncr's work seems to include most of what the drawing method 
can reveal, a fair fraction of what the Rorscliach method has yielded, 
and several other things besides. Her data arc not yet sharply quanti¬ 
tative, nor have they been confirmed by completely independent 
workers, but the consistency of her reported findings warrants close 
attention, 

Waehner asked fifty-five college ghds to paint a subject of their 
own choice, and then a series of assigned subjects, including a self- 
portrait (without mirror). The size of paper, kind of bj'ush, and the 
colors to be used were deckled by each individual. Each gii*l worked 
at her own tempo in a large room which contained the easels and 
otlier materials. Being profoundly influenced on tlie one hniitl by 
psychoanalytic llieory, and on the other by Rorscliach practice, 
Waehncv proceeded to emphasize conlcnl, form, and .style, and to 
develop systeinatic mctltods for observing some tiiirty dilleront 
attributes of pi’ocluction. The table on page (587 gives a representa¬ 
tive idea of the objective factors in the painting that were selected 
for cliccldng and scoring througli the series of pictures. 

From tills check li.st it was possible to gauge tlie level of intelligence 
from sucli factors as shaip or clear form and evidences of abstract 
thinking and of clear observation. Emotional balance is doLcnnined in 
terms of variety of colors cho.scn, the use of vivid colors and sliading, 
the combination of curved and straight lines. Compulsion appears in 
rigidity, uniform rhythm, rigid contours, and tlie tendency to make 
organic forms geometrical; passivity, in low color variety, no color, 
etc, Aggression is evident in short little strokes, few curved forms, 
and many sliarp edges; introversion in a high percentage of vivid 
details in silhouette, with a preference for linear expression, many 
ciii vccl forms, and few if any edges. Siipci ior originality is indicated 
by unusual formats, and schizoid tendencies by such trends as unusual 
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formats and perspectives, a high i)ercentagc of black, and avoidance 
of colors. It must be stressed that these are only a few of the many 
indications represenLative of each ti’end; Wachner's aim wavS to keep 
the procedure flexible and to weigh the total evidence for each con¬ 
clusion rather tlian attenipl a rigid and mechanical scoring, The 


FactorA of CoiUrol 

Small Sizes 

Exlratcnsivc I'nctora 
Large Sizes 

DI (distance from margin) 

Ng (neglect of maigin) 

emphasis of margin 

Small furm clcmcnls 

Large foim elements 

EinpIiEuis on center and ccntiipctal 

GcnLiIfugal distribution 

distrihutlon 

Narrow clislributlon 

Scattered wide distribution 

Many curves or emved forms 

Sharp edges 

riefcicncc Tor lines 

Preference foi spots 

Colors scpainiccl carefully 

Smcailng 

Clear sUnrp forma 

Vngiic forms 

Lack of color, avoidance of colors, 

High color variety 

low color variety 

Pnlo and dark color scale 

Glaring color scale 

Preference for black 

Preference for reel and yellow 

Form variety greater tlum color 

Color vaiiciy to form 

variety 

variety greater than 5:4 
per picture 


reader will recall evidence presented earlier that the method of 
accumulating considerable material and suspending judgment until 
the total impression is clear actually inalccs for Inghor reliability 
in many situations than a mere summation of piecemeal items whicli 
give a misleading apijcarancc of objectivity. 

The method Wachner used in putting all these recorded impres¬ 
sions to work involved going through each picture systematically 
and scoring it with the aid of the check list reiiroduced above, 
developing, as she did so, a preliminary interpretation or "hunch,” 
and then going through the material again to test the adequacy of this 
hyjmthc.si.s. She gave emphasis to tlic total configuration, looked for 
significant deviations from the general adjuslincnt rating whicli .slic 
had given tlic wliolc pciToriiiance, and noted both clironoiogical se¬ 
quences tlirough the paintings and evidence of steadiness or vacilla¬ 
tion in attitudes. In general, the Rorschach conception of balance 
between form and color, and also of the intcgi'ation of form with 
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coloi'j is stressed heavily, human movement being considered par-^ 
ticulnrly in rclaLioii to smooth versus staccato execution. 

The veauU of tho entire procedure was a character sketch for each 
of these girls, to be used for matcliing purposes. Teachers who bnew 
tile students well enough for the purpose were used for the matching; 
each teacher wSvS given from four to six personality sketches pre¬ 
pared by Wachner, and liad to indicaLc which girl fitted each .sketch. 
A total of llff matching judgmeiiLs were made, covering 4-1 of the 
girls. (Fourteen could not be matched because of illne.sa of teachers 
and other reasons,) Of these 116 matchings, 1D3 were correct. 
Blind Rorschach interpretations of the same girls, made liy Munroe 
at the same tunc, agreed in 87 per cent of the cases. Waehner's 
method is, then, sufRcicntly valid to warrant high hopes for its 
development, It overlaps enough with the Rorschach mid otlicr 
well-tried methods to permit considerable eonfitlcnce as to its 
soundness of apjiroadi, II doc.<?, however, .share witli projective 
methods in gcnei’al the tUlficuUy of isolating sound from unsound 
components. Matching is done as a whole; hence it is Impo.ssible to 
detennine, so far as features can be i.sohted, wliicli ones lead to a 
sound judgment and which arc misleading. If it is maintained tliat 
the interdependent aspects of the method forbid any analysis of 
separate comiioncnts, it U hard Co sec how it can be further developed. 
Actually, Waeliner’s procedure shows (piitc clearly that her method 
involves, in studying each painting, all three levels of approaeli^the 
global, the differentiated, and the integrated. Insofai* as wc are 
dealing with Stage 2—and, by implication, with the various types of 
integration of Stage 2 material at Stage 3—there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent rapid progress in the detection of good and poor leads, and the 
development of weighting techniques to make the best use of the 
leads that prove to be good, 

GnAPllOLOOY 

While handwriting Interpretation is by far the oldest of tlie projec¬ 
tive techniques, it is still difliciilLtocvalualG. It will be recalled that the 
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matching of handwriting samples with personality sketches is possible 
lo a degree surpassing diancc, even with complete novices, and that 
handwriting experts can match handwritings and character sketches 
far beyond tlie chance level (page 647). To tell how tliey do it, how¬ 
ever, is not simple, In fact, to judge by the many systems of handwrit¬ 
ing analysis now in vogue, and by the very cUfFerent things the experts 
say about their methods, it seems likely that there are many tech¬ 
niques, good, bad, and indifferent, overlapping and intersecting. 

Tlie beginnings of the modern approach arc regarded as having 
been made by Klages, who demonstrated at the opening of the present 
century tliat die simplest motor impulse involves more tlian a 
response Lo a stimulus, that it consists rather of a joint expression of 
the momeiUary requirements and the inner personality as a whole. 
It was Klages who pointed out tliat no two individuals, even when 
copying the same model, can carry out die same movements, and that 
fiicLors of organizing power and of deei>-level dynamics enter into the 
entire world of expression. He and his pupils have amassed enor¬ 
mous quniuUics of material using dynamic principles, and some of 
them have li’icd lo make clear in some detail just liow Lliey proceed. 
In general their work inclines to the didactic rather than the clearly 
empivical, For example, a well-defined character like Mussolini is 
often presented, and then a handwriting sample is sliown, attention 
being drawn to such and such trails manifest in the formation of the 
letters, the slope of the lines, the utilization of space, etc, Blind 
iuLei'prcLaLlons and validations have seldom been published, Even 
when blind matchings are successfully made and the inatcliing is 
objectively validated, it is difficult to deteriTiine which of the many 
indicators are organized in the interpi'ctcr's mind. 

Much of the theory of expression offered by contemporary graph¬ 
ologists makes sense and is eminently reasonable. The problem of 
validation, however, usually reduces to ihis; Suppose there is a cor¬ 
relation between a particular aitribule of handwriting on tltc one 
liand and particular personality aspects on llic other. Ai'c we speaking 
of a correlation of .90 or of , 10 ? Certainly smearing and mcssincss, 
untidiness and confusion, ought to show some relation gi'cater than 
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zero wkli similar tendencies of everyday life, Certainly a rigid, 
ineclianical script ought to be related to some extent with rigidity 
and mechanical stereotyping in daily living liabits. But is the relation 
slight, or indirect, or superficial? And if itisdeeper,jLisfchowdeGpisit, 
and how constantly does it permit prediction? Wc can learn from the 
texts on graphology how to interpret signs and liow to arrive intui¬ 
tively at a combination of signs, and this is all sound and good as far 
as it goes; but to what degree must wc, in following tlic directions, 
make use of all sorts of intuitive procedures that are not "nominated 
in tlic bond," and to what extent are wc drawn into unwitting emphasis 
on features that appeal to us as an individual judge, and slight the 
remainder of the instructions? Wc know what the intiiitivc method is, 
for wc see it in personnel work and in the grading of term papers; 
however, we have no special reason to be proud of it. To be sure, it 
is better than a chance method, but how much better depends on a 
hundred circumstances. These points are stressed because of a rather 
general tendency to confuse a liighly sopliislicatcd (piantitative and 
qualitative procedure, such as is used in some projective methods, 
with a method whicii still has a long way to go before approaching 
this siatiis. 

With dicse reservations, a few suggestions will be made regard¬ 
ing some of the clear and useful statements made by graphologists 
about liow they make their successful inalchings or interpretations, 
(l) They often make considerable use of llic space factor in the way 
that lias been mentioned several times: The tendency to fill up space 
is a highly generalized personality trail, and thei’c is a form of 
expansiveness and conti-actility in handwriting, ( 2 ) Other factors 
noted by Allport and Vernon under the term "emphasis" are also 
rather well defined; these make up one aspect of a large dimension 
which we may call the dimension of rhytlim. This comprises a 
temporal aspect of style, which in turn has many componcnls, includ¬ 
ing variations in speed and leinpoi'al variations in intensity. We may 
be interested in the variability from maximum to minimum pres.siirc, 
and in the evenness or unevenness of the temporal distribution of the 
points of extreme empliasis. ( 3 ) Another variable is style, in the large 
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sense, in which the esthetic qualities of the script—symmetry, even¬ 
ness or luiGvcnness of slope, and so on—are considered as well as 
the mechajhes of its pvodiicUon. Here we should expect transfer from 
the rhythmic and cstiietic approach to life to carry into the area of 
manual expression in all its forms. It would be very hard for the 
smooth-flowing, gracious, ami wcU-ordcred individual not to carry 
over some of tiicsc factors into his visual space and into die motor 
space of his manual activity. (4') Another dimension may be character¬ 
ized by concern for social appearance; here we are concerned less with 
sheer esthetic properties as such than with the way in which others 
will look upon the product. Factors of orderliness, or concern with 
con'ectnesa in Llic sense of etiquette, as contrasted with inessiness, 
sloppiness, and confusion, may reflect botli the quantity and the 
quality of the person'.s need to impress favorably those wlio read his 
script, Thus such formal attributes of his handwriting may tell a good 
deal about the way in which the individual confronts an approving or 
a disa])proving environment. (5) This leads to the matter of attitude 
toward the self. Tills i.s, of course, closely related to the need for 
approval; but U cau be move directly examined in such factors as the 
way in which one writes hi.s name or llic words "I" or "me,'^ in 
his tendency to extend or contract these words as compared with 
other words in die text. This may be significant even when the uni¬ 
formity of the text from one subject to another permits no comparison 
with regard to content. It should, however, be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that, foi* the most part, graphologists use free samples wliich 
were written earlier when the individual was entirely unaware that 
any such study would be made; hence the experts arc free to make 
considerable use of the content of the letter or other document. The 
five points listed are, of course, only a few samples of the dimensions 
acliially used. 

These factors, particularly the attitude toward society and toward 
self, can be analyzed even more finely. Dy an admirably sustained 
method of analysis, Sauciclthas been able to .show that some fifteen or 
twenty difPcrciiL criteria may all be brought to bear on a single trait. 
For example, with the trait of honesty vs. deccitfulncss, he has been 
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able to show that there are many ways of claiming to be what one is 
not, and many types of evidence of sheer inability to be simple and 
forthright, and that a combination of four or more of tlicse evidences 
of indirection and disingenuousness agrees closely with the actual 
experiences of business esLablishmcuLs as to the honesty or dishonesty 
of the employee studied. Since Saiidck is higlily explicit as to how 
these evidences of dcccjLfulness arc to be recognized and used, it 
would not be fair to argue that he, like some othcr.s', is proceeding 
without clear knowledge of what he is doing. Yet even lierc wc are 
left somewhat in a quandary by his rcitemted statement that no one 
criterion means anything by itself, A combination of four or inoi'c out 
of a dozen unfavorable signs warrants reaching a conclusion of dis¬ 
honesty. How much dishonesty wc do not know, but apparently 
enough to produce a bad i*ccord in business. This type of work is 
decidedly suggestive; we need move of it in published form, 

An over-all assessment of graphology as it is practiced today must 
deal not with the oxcci)lional but with the usual technique, This 
technique today consists for the most part of applying the formal 
criteria set by some one school—for example, that of Klagcs—then 
worldng back and forth through the material to get a sharper and 
sharper picture, more or less as in Waehner’s method de.s'cribed 
above, and finally drawing a personality interpretation which the 
graphologist hopes will be recognizable and acceptable. It is there¬ 
fore not possible to determine as clearly ns we can witli Waehner's 
procedure, just which criteria were vised and how they were vised; 
above all, it is not clcai' how much the graphologist puts into the 
interpretation without knowing that he has done so, or what factors 
govern the whole process. 

In the language which has been used in this book, the graphologist 
is working at all three levels. (l) There are certain global attributes 
whicli inipi'css him, to which he may make an undilfercntialcd 
response, (2) Depending on the particular system he follows, he 
spots certain cliaractcristics which recur and wliich to liim mean 
certain traits, (Many graphologists say that they do not believe in 
any onc-lo-onc correspondence between pai'ticular handwriting 
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attributes and particular trails, but in reality most of the systems 
rely on vsuch correspondences.) (a) Having this specific material 
regarding defined attributes in the scripts, he then proceeds to what 
we would call a tliird-lcvel, or integrative, approach, and specifies 
what type of person Uiis must be to po.ssoss this characteristic inte¬ 
gration. And this, of course, is exactly what he must do if an effective 
result is to be obtained. The trouble is die lack of validalion of the 
second-level technicpic, since without such validation no amount of 
ingenuity can lead to sound integrations. Let it be said again that 
graphological matchings reported by Powers (page (j 4(?) wei'c good 
when done by experts; furthermore in conjunction with Waehncr's 
studies, Lewhison, using the same subjects, was able in most instances 
to match character sketches effectively with those resulting from the 
painting and Rorschach procedures. 

But while the Rorscliach procedure is rather clear at ail three levels, 
notably at the second where objective methods arc used, and Waeh¬ 
ncr's frcc-paiiiting method i.s aimed at the achievement of sucli objec¬ 
tivity, handwriting aiialysi.s at present awaits the fuller specification 
of method, foi’ it now worlw for the mo.st pai't witlmiiL l)ie full benefit 
of the objective criteria generally regarded as necessary for the sound¬ 
est research and clinical practice. It would be so easy to develop, 
from Lewinson's and Zubin's suggestions for an objective method 
(working objectively and quantitatively witii the problem of riiythm), 
aprocedureas well defined as the Rorschach. Oddly enough, apparently 
no one is actively prosecuting this task. 

The validity of handwriting evaluations through matching is 
apparently net as high as that given by the Rorschach. But the level 
of validity is not the important question at the moment. If sound 
methods arc mixed with unsound ones, die relative weight of the two 
is of small significance compared with an intensive study of how sound 
judgments are made and the ways in which they can be extended. 
Hence there is no very profitable inclusive question as to "how good" 
a typical handwriting diagnosis is. This will depend on the oppor¬ 
tunity offered for sound methods; it will depend on tl)c particular 
expert who is analyzing the particular handwriting; it will depend on 
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the particuhr qualities that arc to be cinpliasixed and followed up; 
it will even depend to some extent upon the frame of reference— 
clinical or purely scientific—witliin which the work is done. What is 
needed today is clarification of the specific tasks done by the expert, 
the discovery of his areas of greatest success and greatest failure; and 
above all, determination of the direction in which research can most 
profitably proceed. Especially important is the discovery of the extent 
to which the successful graphologist does each of four things: (i) 
specifies second-level details such as point pressure, length of the 
t-bar, etc,; (2) makes an explicit study of structure as such; (s) applies 
the Gestalt concept of membcrsliip character, and looks for the mean¬ 
ing of each attribute in terms of the whole; (d-) Lends to proceed 
globally by sheer "hunch" or intuition, being unable to tell to whnL 
degree he uses each detail, or membership character. Pei'hap.s wc shall 
find that those who use the second and third methods are the best 
architects and put up the best building. 

CoMI'AUtSON AND I NTKOK ATION OK PllOJKOTI V D MKTIIODS 

Thougii we cannot do justice lo any of these modern methods of 
apjn'oaching personality as a whole, an example from the work of a 
recent conference will dcmonslrale the simuluincotts approach ihvottgh 
(1) clinical history, ( 2 ) the Ilor.schach, (3) free drawing, and (4) 
handwriting analysis. Each pi'occdurc was followed through to its 
conclu.sion without consultation with the investigators working with 
tlie other methods. An integrative inteiqjrctatioii was reached later; 
liowGvcr, it is the independent work prior to consultation that is 
stressed here. (In the Rorschach, the same individual administered 
and interpreted the test, but she was limited to what she could 
observe at the time of testing; in the handwriting analysi.s, the graph¬ 
ologist never saw the person and Iiad no information except nge and 
sex; in the drawing procedure, the examiner knew nothing, not even 
the subject’s age or sex.) 

The clinical liistory showed a man oflri, a radio atinnuncer, who thiougli- 
oiiC Ills life had been dominated by tlic falliei' image, (a) liather ivithch'aim, 
(b) he had tried to maks contact with the world, and (c) had gloried in the vast 
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audiences lu zvhich he 4/10/e; actually, lie had no warm friendships, A period of 
alcoholism had been followed by ihrcc or four years of sobriety, then several 
iiiontlis of acute alcoliolisiii. He is fundamcnlally (cl) unabh to accept himself. 
Important in the pictuio is (c) taeak sex interest-, clinically he is hoi'mone- 
defcctivc. 

The above five traits arc indicated in the following records by the 
same letters: 

According to the Rorschacii findings, he has 'Torcccl intellectual am¬ 
bitions"; i,'}.(a) egocentric and suspicious with a (d) rigid pictwe of himself; has 
no knowledge of Ins own emotions; resorts to conventional adaptive tidclis, 

Tlie Iiandwriting sample is reported to (c) “lack the masculine component”-, 
lie is (a) incapable of the feeling ofpai Inership', lie (c) uses people to cover his ozvn 
inner emptiness', lie seeks a sham security. He lias no anchorage,s. Me is 
unaware of his confiicl. Tliis is not a neurosis, but a hysteroid personality, 
The illusionistic, swollen script is simple and matter of fact in form; there is 
"much-fco-do," but his "soul is not in it." 

His drawings of a man and woman show inferiority, conipcnsalion.s, super¬ 
ficiality, (cl) self-protectivcness, (e) psychosexual iminaiiiiity. Me has a strong 
nostalgia for the narcissistic peak of liis early adulthood; ho makes an efibrt 
to put up a front of competence, and alcohol aids this elfori. 

It would be pointless here to attempt a "box score" of the agree¬ 
ment among these iiUcrprclalions. What was done in the comparison 
mentioned above was to pool available impressions and work out a 
more complete, though still tentative, clinical picture. The research 
problem is not merely the familiar one of determining exactly how 
good each method can be, but of finding how it ceui help, when inte¬ 
grated with other methods, in a full-bodied clinical evaluation of 
personality. Illustrative of what can be done here is the study of the 
personalities of young adults by the simultaneous use of the Ror¬ 
schach, handwriting, and brush-]jainting methods; the following is 
an example. This particular woman student is first described by her 
teachers, (In the following, Ror refers to Rorschach fiiidings, Art to 
findings Iroin the painting technique, and Gra to the graphological 
findings.) 

Academic Work and Jniellecliial Characteristics, Tlii.s ease was a very 
talented art sUidcnt. Her teacher felt that she was "deficient in her observa¬ 
tion of nature" and sometimes tended toward a "wcll-bchavcd 'modern' 
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solution in form and a jnirely esthetic arrangement of color," but he never 
qucstioi^ed the brilliance of l^cv achievement or the industry and feeling with 
wliicli she woi’kcd. Iler other couiscs were less satisfactory. In one rathor 
factual course she confined herself to facts, and, while she was passed withoiil; 
que.stion, llic Leaclicr complained of her failure to see the implications of her 
loading. Her approach was too ''literal, her iniagiiiation Loo scvci'cly con¬ 
trolled." The girl lier.sclf was bored by the course and did not conLinLio this 
type of .study another year. In tl^e courses of her election, however, alfoi'ding 
.scope for her pliilosopliical and literary coiiccrnsi she was not successful; 
indeed, she cainc close to downright failure. Once or twice slie rcin odiiced the 
sense of her reading of a book rather well by writing a poem about it, but in 
prose or discussion she cxpres.scd herself in such vague generalities that it 
was difiicult to tell what she had learned or was tlhnlimg—if anything. A 
teacher describes one paper as follows: "She made one large slatement afler 
anothcr (some of which were very good), and each one migliL have been the 
beginning of a paper. Her scries of ideas remained dUcoiinectcd and left no 
general impression." Her teachers all agreed that she did not conic to grips 
with her niatciials, that she remained detached, smug, and pietentious, or 
injected Loo much ofher own feeling into what she reporLed of authoi-s read. 
She was never able to support her opinions with evidence oi even inaltc quite 
clear what licr opinion wa.s. A teacher writes: "Tiie ideas wliieli move her 
fiLi'ungly live a wvaillililic exi.sicncc in her mind. Slie doe.s not have ihc 
courage to limit her judgment? and make them more concrelc." Site loft 
college early in her third year because slic was needed at home. 

Penonaidy and Badground. As a jicj'son, lcachcr.s found licr scrupii- 
loii.sly polUc and superficially friendly, but never spontaneous and outgoing, 
Sonic felt that .she was ovcrcomplaccnt, vain, too well satisfied with herself, 
and that she needed a direct challenge. Others felt that her pretcntioiisnoss 
and aloof poise were a thin divSguisc for insecurity, Actually she reacted to 
direct criticism of her smugness and detachment and to ilie possibility of 
faUvirc with very great emotional dislvcsa. She dropped her contact with the 
leachei’s who had ventured a direct cliallengc as soon as the college allowed 
her to do so. 

She wa.s not spontaneous with her contemporaries cither. Her manner of 
dress was .stylish rather than collegiate, and she led a .soniowhaL .showy .social 
life away from the college. Slie was not liked at first but, ns lime went on, 
came to be accepted and even re-spcclcd^—apparently largely for her nrlistic 
ability and the Jinmc almost oul-of-cliaractor cUiciency .‘iho had shown, in her 
one "praclical" course. After this slic look somewlmt nioi'c interest in 
college aflalrs, 

Information about her childhood and home background is meager. She 
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never spoke of her cliildhoocl, and it is hard to imagine her as a child. Some 
years ago she had one or two franlt phobias, now overcome. Her family is 
one of great wealth and prominence, but has a reputation for being "erratic,” 
A brother suffers from a severe constitutional neui’ological disorder which 
the family handles by a policy of conccalincnt. Apparently the humble 
beginnings of the father are also sliroudccl in darluiess so far as possible. On 
several occasion.s the girl was called home because of the condition of the 
brother, but at no point did she confide to anyone the nature of his illness. 
Comments from people who know the family indicate imiwrtaiU emotional 
strain, which the very absence of comment from the girl confirms. 

The psychologist may feel some confidence in assuming tliat the extreme 
detachment and rigid "front” of tliis girl, her inability to handle ideas of 
moment to her except in the most abstract verbal disguise and in art, Iier 
vanity and smugness, arc a protection against an inner disturbance, Most of 
her teachers accepted this interpretation. Several tcaclicrs held, however, that 
slic liad been .spoiled by too much wealth, too much praise for her talent, too 
artificial a home atmosphere, and tliatthc problem was really one of excessive 
complacency rather than insecurity. 

T«sf ifesri/fsi Academic Work and Intellectual C/inracfej‘/slics. All three 
tests emphasize the girl'-s artistic gift, although in the Ilor and ff/'a no 
external clues were available. The Ilor even suggests coircctly the form of 
her gift; "She should show talent for abstract ni't, is likely to prefer this 
manner to represenLation. In writing would do better in poetry or some 
other mode of direct conveyance of mood and idea than in a luiman-intorest 
story with plot and cliaractcrization or in careful cxpo.sition." 

Ror and Gra see the dynamic significance of her art in similar terms. 
Ror: "Tlii.s crciUive expression is of paramount importance ... in giving her 
security and a way ofhandling her emotional disquietude ... It is not likely, 
however, to foster her adjustment in human and social terms." Gi a-. "Artistic 
activity is an advantage andapitfall. . . . Itisanoutlctforcrcativccapacitics 
. , . and an excuse to neglect tlie development of other aspects of her person¬ 
ality .... It has prevented direct emotional contact with people.” Art is not 
so explicit on tins point, but the following statement probably points in the 
same direction: "Creative in a rather introversive way . . . complicated inner 
life and not interested in outer world.” 

All throe tc.sts consider her intelligent and all mention a leaning toward 
tlicoi’clical thinking. Ror and comment upon an emiihasis on "essential" 
meanings to the neglect of detail, a somewhat superficial mental functioning, 
and a predilection for overperaonnl, ovcrcmotional vague concepts, lloj' 
mentions "something like a po.sitivc determination not to look too closely 
at concrete detail” and suggests that the plfilosophizing trend, like her art, 
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rcpiGsents both an "expression of her inner problems and an effort to give 
them an integration she is unable to achieve in actual living," Gra remarks 
that "vShc is too much absorljctl by her own viewpoints and tliose she has 
iclcntified hci'sclf witli to establish contact with divci-gent ideas, . . .She 
docs not go to the dqitli of a problem or she confuse,s it by injccLing some 
of her vague pei'soiial conceptions. .. might gloss over skillfully the omission 
of details which arc necessary," Yet holli Ror and Gra oliserve that site caa 
think clearly and is well able to use detail and f.iclual evidence when shcwill. 
Thus both of these tests describe rather well the type of mind .she showed in 
her college woi’U, tiiough both tests were loo optinji.stic about her ability 
to meet academic I'eqiiircmcnts. Tlic Hor cuninient.s that ''since site ,s'ccms to 
Itnow xvhen she deviates from common olwcivation and logic, it is to be 
hoped that she will learn how to integrate these pedestrian matters better 
with her more personalized concepts." 

On this point Art was even moi c in error. Mentioning llicorelical thinking, 
Att adds that "her energy lakes the form of initiative aiul endurance in 
menial activities. Procedure of working rather jilanful, not sujiei'licial, but 
elabovating a good deal without becoming mumtious. I would expectagootl 
acndcniicsiicccs.s," (It seems jjossiblc that a test toclmicpie ba.sed onpei forni- 
nnee in the field of tlie girl's groalest gift and achievement miglil well over¬ 
estimate her planfiilnes.s and inilwiive. These cpialilies are welhind .success¬ 
fully jjracticed in lier art work. The deojK'i’ emolioiial trends arecorieclly 
scon hy Art in spite of her special trainhig.) liolh Gra and /ii'fincniion 
mainial dexterity, an item definitely confirmed l)y the case history, 

PcisoMlily. All test.s draw a picture of aLleinjitcd rational cniurol, 
rcsti'aint, sophisticated and convciuional nianner.s covei’ing up clearly evident 
cmotionnl jiioblcms. The underlying emotional problem,s are .somewlmt 
dillcvently stated, at least in emphasis, and the picture drawn l>y the I?or is 
the most alarming of the three. Gra mentions emotional iminalurity and 
sclf-iinporlancc without self-confidciicc; Arl, aggression and vanity; Ror 
speaks of grandiose ambition and lack of inner niaiurity, but .slres.ses 
cliiefly anxiety and an explosive, moody, cliaotic cliaractcr structure beneath 
the veneer of rational poise. Jlor doe.s not suflicicnlly emplmsise the veneer 
wliich was the chief characlerkstic observable in her behavior. 

Gt a and Art both explicitly describe her as narci.ssistic, "apart," iiIFccted, 
and vain. While the Ror analysis docs not use these words or evennpara- 
jdirasG of them, tlic de.scriplion w implicit in Ihe character structure sug¬ 
gested. Gra .«!]icc;(u'aliy mfcni\on.s attention to hor external appcarniico and 
good taste in di'e.s’,s. Whether her striking cosUimcH could be considered good 
taste on the campus i.s somcwliat douhlful, but they were tasteful enough in 
tlieinselves and certainly received her altenlion. Gra also says that "she is 
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erratic rather than spontaneous anti impresses people who are fascinated by 
]]cr vacillcUing and appai'cntly intei'csting form," Perlwps Jicj* eccentricity 
of dress sliould be seen under this heading, 

All three tests emphasize lier aloofness from warm contacts with people. 
Oral "fastidious in emotional contacts . . . keeps people at a distance," 
Ai’t\ "Good relations with a few congenial people . , , resistance to relations 
with otlicrs." Roi'\ "Relations with people arc thin, likely to be ba,sc(l more 
on community of interest than on personal warmth," 

The emphasis on introversiveness and a complicatccl inner life in Art is 
perhaps paralleled by tlic sclf-awavcness and thoughtful cfl'ort to handle her 
problems in larger terms described by the Ro)\ She is certainly sclf-cenlercd 
and narcisshstic according to all tests. An impressive feature of her Ror¬ 
schach protocol, however, was a total lack of M, the chief indicator of a rich 
inner life. Hence the Ror statement of a lack of inner maturity. It is interesting 
that Gra describes her as a "visual type” and speaks of a "lack of actual 
substance." 

Dy}iamics. Tlic tliree tests seem in gonoral to o/Ter mucli die .same view 
of the emotional dymunic.s of this personality—an inner disturbance of a 
narcissistic nature liaiicllcd by artistic expression and unspontancous 
rational control. Observation of the girl in college seems to justify this 
view. Although she presented no very severe emotional problems at 
tlic college, the very slinking detachment of her manner and her persistent 
inability to come to grips with lier academic materials at a level cominensii- 
raLc with her intelligence seems to warrant the rather serious cslimate of 
lier difTicultics made by the Uor. The possibility of actual breakdown men¬ 
tioned by tile Ihr was not fulfilled (and was indeed stated only as a possi¬ 
bility), but tlic degree of maladjustment was probably somewliat greater 
tlianthaL implied in the other tests. On the odicr hand, Gra cited more clearly 
the danger of a "vStercotypization of her performances,” seen in her elaborate 
artificial social life and even in the fear of her art teacher at times tliat she 
might fall into "mere decoration, aping the modern vein." Art offered a 
telling analysis of tlie conditioirs under wliicli she might become "very 
disturbed," i,c,, "if an accumulation of aggression coincides with an experi¬ 
ence injuring her vanity." Sornctlnng like this liappened in the courses 
where she was directly criticized. Tlic girl remarked to her advisor al this 
lime that she "felt there was .something wrong . . . that she felt lielplcss and 
up against a mountain she couldn’t get around"—and showed so much 
distress generally that lier request to change courses wii,s ultimaLely granted, 
IL is inlcresting to observe that she handled without upset another more 
severe emotional situation which did not involve her vanity—the critical 
illness of her brother. 
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On the whole, then, the three tests showed good agreement with each 
other and with clinical observation in this case, and few disci epancics. ICach 
test brought up some items whicli were at least understated by the others. 
The throe togetlicr give an orientation and confidence to the clinical judg¬ 
ment which could hardly be achieved ollicrwiac with the limited facilities 
for observation and interview available in ti\c academic situation, 

It seems clear enougli llml each of tlicse methods has "much to 
learn" from the others, Tliere are also many other valuable projec¬ 
tive methods (cf, pages Sd-? and 368) to which we can do no justice 
here; our aim is to suggest possibilities, not to catalogue finalities. 



29. Projective Methods with 
Children 


OUR study of projective methods with adults emphasized personality 
structure, its appraisal and measurement. But what of the child, wlio 
manifestly is at first much less complexly organized; who indeed 
achieves a .stable and recognizable personality structure as wc watch 
him growing and learning? Can personality structure be meaning¬ 
fully studied in the earliest yeai’s? Yes, for even the newborn have 
their own kind of structure; maturation has yielded some specific 
action patterns, and differentiated responses rapidly become inter¬ 
related. As social interaction goes on hand in hand with growth, 
structural properties appear and demand more and more aLLcntion. 
Indeed, if wc arc to make full use of the genetic approach to acluU 
personality structure, wc must bo ready with methods foi' studying 
personality structure of every sort tliat is recognizable in the little 
diild. 

Most of the projective approaches to personaUly structure in child¬ 
hood have taken a somewhat different direction from those used with 
adults, first, because we ordinarily wish to see children in a relatively 
unconstrained rather than in a formal test situation, and second, 
because children are in fact less "structured" than adults. In practice 
it i.s easy and natural to do what is rather hard to do with the adult, 
namely, to study all three developmental levels at once and to be able 
to see rather clearly how they interact. 

It is at this point that the fantasy and thought of little children 
are of special value in understanding the development of slrucLurc, 
particularly in those instances in which the cultural milieu of the 
cliikl has been well explored. Studies of thought and fanLasy in 
nursery-school children indicate some of the ways in which need 
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patterns may weave completely different imaginative sequences from 
the same materials. If we have a long enough time-sample for tlic 
individual, we may find verification of William Stern's "pcr.sonnlistic" 
principle, that what one perceives, if fully known, becomes the expres¬ 
sion of oneself, Valuable here are the many Iccliniqiies which pi'esent 
a possibility of pi'ojecting one’s own outlook upon standard ol)jectivc 
matci'ial (page G69). We shall chiefly consider the projections of small 
children and secondarily raise some questions as to tlie significance 
of the projective methods for the study of older children. In what 
follows, therefore, the subject is a child between two and five years 
of age. 

There arc many suitable "unstructured" materials: clay, paste, 
dough, mud, cold cream, finger paints. When there is sufficient motor 
dexterity for the child to control the material, crayons, brusli paints, 
pens, and pencils may be used; the form created with these ‘'semi- 
structured" materials is not greatly limited by any predetermination 
of space or Lime relations. Blocks, mosaic pieces, and beads set some 
limits, but still le«ave great scope for individual intei'prctative 
activity; incomplete picuirc.s can be filled out in various ways. The 
Skinner plionograph record (page i)47) presents a flowing sequence 
of ambiguous sounds in which the subject can "hear words." Even 
simple cloud pictures or ink blots can be seen in a variety of ways. 
Under "well-atructured" materials must be included stories which 
ihc chiUl is told and which he retells in his own way, and dolhs, toys, 
and small replicas of objects encountered daily, especially the many 
sets of ''miniature life toys"—dolls, toy animals, doll houses with 
furniture, etc,—that are used with nursery-scliool children, The cltild 
is given no instruction except to do what he likes witli them. He 
proceeds to mirror in his own way liis conception of family, home, 
neighborhood, and world. Much of his bcliavior is a portrayal of 
actual reality, and much of it involves perfectly sclf-consi:i(HUs make- 
believe; but much of it lies between these two exLreme.s, and makes 
clear his own egocenlvic and autistic point of view. Me secs hi.s father 
and mother, libs teacher, his dog, himself, in terms of wishes and 
fears which arc either directly verbalized or indirectly portrayed in 
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his accompnnying or subsequent conduct. Even these structured mate¬ 
rials may be used by the cliild as if they were unstructured, the chair 
being treated as a horse, a cannon, or a building stone. But in general 
the individual objects direct the flow of perception, association, and 
manipulation; and any free fantasy which might tend to arise from a 
single ambigiiOLis object is likely to be overwhelmed to some degree 
by the atmosphere of reality of the entire set of materials. 

Witli any of the projective mctliod.s we may loolc for five Icinds of 
13 crsonalUy attributes: kinetics, style, values, creativeness, and mental 
contejit. By "kinetics" we mean .speed, strong tli, motor perseveration, 
general muscle tonus, and every property of action that is observable 
and at least potentially measurable on a linear scale representing a 
physical dimension of activity. By "style" we mean the more complex 
interrelation of movements, those not measurable on a linear scale; 
the pattern of oscillation between work and relaxation, the tendency 
to one emphasis or another, to grace or to awkwardness—in other 
words, all the time-space pattcnis wliich the movements describe, 
"Values" arc directly revealed in the delight shown at contact with 
specific materials or in specific types of activities in which they are 
used. By "croatlveness" is meant the richness, complexity, and 
originality of tlie resulting product. 

Ill revealing "mental content" the projective methods may achieve 
several distinct things. They may directly reveal preoccupation, as 
when a lonely child turns the soldiers and nurses into his friends, or a 
dirt-fearing child’s play with housekeeping toys is monotonously 
concerned with cleaning and dusting, witli such verbalization as "it's 
dirty; I can’t get it clean." They may provide outlets for pent-up 
affective trends, as wlien the toys are regularly smaslied by a cliild 
whose trends toward aggression are ordinarily blocked. They may 
reveal ])crccptual or thought structures, as when a well-dressed Negro 
doll can be seen and thought of only as a menial servant, or when the 
cliild’s own parents appear in his play only as tooh with which to gain 
candy or circuses. The content may benoL only directly but iiidirccLly 
revealing of tlic child's wants. He may turn the pillow of the toy bed 
into a dog and play with this dog for a half-hour; he may give the pet 
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all the privileges (e,g., of making noise) which he himself has been 
denied. A much deeper level of interpretation may be invoked. A 
small boy whom Erikson studied was con.stantly admonished noL to 
be too active and excitable when with Grandinothei*, becaii.se she 
Buffered from heart disease and could not stand it. She actually did die 
partly because of an altercation with him. Tlic boy's play construction 
thereafLcr appeared to refer to the rciurii of the dead and their 
power to work revengefully on the living. The "house" which he had 
built from blocks had had an odd gap in the corner; this gap not only 
was filled up but was given a double and then a trij)le closure, his 
comments .suggesting fear of the grandmother’s return, 

Such studies as thcvsc reveal the personality of the child in the 
form and content of his imagination; the fantai^y ai-ises from a com¬ 
plex tension pattern, and as it emerges it is brought into ever closer 
relation to his satisfactions ami frustrations. To a limited degree the 
projective methods arc also suitable for group studies of the thought 
process in I'clation to age, mental age, general tem])o, and liabitiial 
activity imttcrn.s, but this is secondary. The fundamental aim of most 
projective mctliocls is to .study fanta.sy pattcrn.s a.s related to need 
patterns; but if our concept of needs ha.s been soundly developed, wc 
may penetrate the funclamcnlal j)voperiic.s of individual organization. 

The hiLegratlon of contributions from various projective meLhod.s 
with the mojith-by-inontli observations of u child's development will 
be illustrated by the following ijcrsonality study, which began when 
the boy was two years old and ended when he was seven; 

In the spring of 1939, at the age of lo .3 years, acconling to the 
notc.s by his teacher, Colin was active, concentrated, definite, focused, pur¬ 
poseful in motor behavior, lie entered .spoiUancously into gi'ou]) play, also 
played li.ippily alone, He showed unusual courtesy, was protective toward a 
younger girl, and helped others in roulincs. He wa.s creative, cntluisiavStic, 
and enjoyed dificronl kinds of play; he alternated play with sand and energetic 
play on the bidder and tlic .swing. Indoors be built ekiboraic, thnugblfiilly 
planned building.s, lie .sang well and .sponUiieously, With adult,s lie was 
trusting, frank, mature; liecxiiected warmih, direction, .somctimc.s reu.ssur- 
ance, and some help. 

In a group of experiments involving free pliiy with toys during this same 
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pei'iocl, lie appeared to be secure, loving, relying on his mother’s devotion and 
protection: ''Moinmy will come and get me." Mommy tells him he is "a 
nice boy," In the balloon cxpcriniciit by L. J. Stone there is enormous fun 
and enjoyment, inten.se and varied, gay and active, covering much ground. 
There were also tentative evidences of anxiety about spanking in his 
response to pictures; Patsy, bis older sister, was bad, but Colin was not bad. 
There were also many evidences of great aggression, capacity for resis¬ 
tance, and strong ego feelings. In the dough experiment he grabbed, 
•squGC/.cd, poundocl, and reniarlicd, "I pull Mommy's liair at home." He dug 
a hole and eJiopped down a tower, in contrast to other children who made n 
pie or cake. In Lerner’.s explomtory sessions, Colin's car went "all over the 
mountain"—a higlily individual image for a cliild of this age. "I slioot you, 
shoot duck, shoot door, shoot trudi, shoot iclephono" introduced another 
idiosyncratic pattern of elabomtlng a central theme with many variations, 
In tills situation and in the medical examination, he resisted suggestion.s 
from the adult, .stuck to his own idea, shut out the adult at limes. Other 
images related to ego patterns appeared in the balloon experiment when 
he tossed the balloons as high as po5.sil)lc, up to the sky; L, J. Stone com- 
mciUcd that the prevailing valence was up and up, In Lerncr’s experiments, 
later called Kgo-Blockiiig t«>t8, Colin at will could give way to, disregard, 
resist, or command the cxpcrimcntci'. Following fru.stratlon he became 
impatient and aggressive. 

In the .spring of lyay as Colin reached the age of d' the aggression noted 
in the fall continued with crescendo; itwa.s not only directed toward cliildren, 
but he rcsLiled audiority in "must" situations such as going to school, 
leaving school, taking olf clothes, piitdng away toys; ho was "definitely 
obstructive" to school routines and activities. At thesame time, his imagina¬ 
tive and dramatic pky increased with compareblc crescendo, He was an old, 
old man on a hill, a grandfallicr, a grocery man, a chimney man, a lumber 
man, a repoir truck man, a postman, an engineer, a "wateber” in a play of 
Indians .sleeping around a campfire. He painted "my blue moon,” "iny green 
sliy," commented on the "rusiy snow," drew "the first day of spring," 

Among the projective experiments, he came of his own accord to four 
sessions of free play with Miniature Life Toys, hi whicli the following ihomes 
were predominant: home, toilet, fixing the girl-doll's ''tinkler," Santa; a 
"big black cat" was a focus of fear and he "killed" it. Curs, a doctor-daddy 
role, gas station, fixing a car, caring for a .sick baby and coinjiient.s on night 
with the baby crying, the owl hooting, liic rain coming down, and bedtime 
as aspecl-s of night, were also in the first se.ssion. "I want," "Hop-bop-bop” 
aggression, reciprocity and giving (toys foryou),destrucLion( I'll breali this}, 
anxiety, protection (intlic house),defensive hostility and justified aggreseion, 
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curiosity, guilt, power over the adult, wci'c themes of chilcl-cxpcrlmenter 
rclatioiisliips. In the next session, an aggressive clog, a nurturing mother, 
night and darh, mother with babies, garage play with a gas man and fixing 
the fi'ont bumper, the back biuni^ei', and juitting on chains, sliopjiing with a 
book for tile gas man to write in, getting shoes for liis little gijd, visiting 
the baggage man's house, fixing the broken car whej'e the oil drips out, 
WCI'C the chief themes. In the next session jiiany of these were repealed, hut 
with more concern about fixing broken things, and nu ex tended identification 
with an authoritative doctor (.she’d go to bed for niel .stop tlicin crying— 
spank tlieinl), a father who cuddles, mother who I'cads sloj ies, gives break¬ 
fast, and puts chlklren to bed, but ivlio doesn't like lier old baby any inoie 
cause she got a new baby; and a baby that got out of bed, beat people up, 
didn't waiit to come borne, didn't want hair washed, or breakfast, didn't like 
inotlior or daddy or nobody. At tlic end of the .ses.sion Colin said in answer 
to a question from the exjicrinientcr that he lilte.s father be.sL now, 

Tliroughout tbese sc.ssions there is iniu h spontaneous laugiiler, scpicals of 
deliglit, singing, growling, original veibalizing, and a coy re.sjionsive 
altitude tow.ird the experimenter. Play sequences revealed an inner 
rliyiimi of ideas in which emotionally toned themes such as loileting 
and the girl's lack of a "tinlder,'* ideas of aggression, the iinxiety-provoking 
"old black cat," and the doctor-daddy altoi'iiate willi relaiivcly uneiiioLional 
ideas. M.so ilierc is a tendeiu'y toward I'ejietition of jihra.se.s or ideas witli 
variations and nuances, giving an cHhct of both a certain stereotypy and a 
certain Iluid quality in his talk, In llie Sensoiy Toy.^ exjici'iinenl he sliowcd 
llic most comprehensive capacity lo enjoy every type of sliinulalion, lacfual, 
visual, auclitoi’y, with free sponlaneoiis abandon and .seirsory pleasure. 

In Lciner's Ego-Blocking experiments of this jieriod, tliere is again very 
definite aggressive assertiveness, vehement olijecl nggres.sion (liitting the 
coucli and the table), gay, bold, delennined forcing of tlic experimenter to 
give him wlial lie wants, increasing resistance after depi ivation.s; lie a.ssumcd 
the supoiior daddy role against Leriicr's inferior hig-brollicr role (daddy 
goes to work and makes people well), He switched to a sandman role and 
made Lemcr "die little boy." He did not drink in the "artificial emotional 
feeding." Lcnicr suggested that he might fed crowded in respect to self- 
assertion at home, but had plenty of love. 

In October, as lie approached the age of 4^, however, lie ^va.‘^ again 
extremely aggicssivc. Along wiili ilii.s were cvidcnco.'j of niaiked anxiety; 
lie sobbed at his mother's deparini'c, was afraid of the I'ii'cni.m Music in tlie 
music period, bit his nails, and showed coii.sklcralilc concern with death. Ills 
play continued to bo varied and imaginative; he Iniilta (jrancl Central Station, 
Parlt Avenue, a train to New York, a lumber freight yard in the west, in 
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Wyoming, Jack Frost's house, the Meadow Brook Dairy Company. He 
Msumed the roles of captain, a moving-van man, anil "Mr. Bob Important." 
Doctoi'.s, ambulances, hospitals, dead birds, bhtls ofpi'ey, and "the old black 
cat" also figured in nursery-school play, thus bringing into the school group 
fears previously clarified in the projective sessions. He also told an excel¬ 
lent story of "The George Family," full of family security and together¬ 
ness. 

In Minialui'C Life Toy.? during this period, he was more conciliatory 
toward the adult: "You tell me what I’d better got," "I think you'd better 
get," were cbaracleristic phrases instead of "I want" or the pi'cvious 
threats. He was still bu.sy with themes of fixing, the doctor role, "tlic old 
black cat" prowling in the night, and other creatures of prey such as owls, 
liawks and eagles. Against those thicatening creatures he had Ins defense: 
"I could even KILL a hawk . . . yes and cany it home and have it for lunch¬ 
eon . . . I'd have a gun, a I’cally fire giui." Following this expression of 
defensive aggression lie was occupied with a constructive activity of making 
a car out of materials in the toy box. 

In Kgo-Dlochiiig expcrinicnls in this period Lerner commciUed that Colin 
was even more clear-cut, concise, and poised, but that along with tliis went 
a new slight indirection that "ap|iai*cnlly is the price ofsocinlization even for" 
Colin. Greater .self-awareness takes tlie place of the previous direct egocen¬ 
tric self-assertion and lie .seemed to be aware of die fact tlint a graceful com- 
]iroini.se inake.s fni' a more socialized being, 

In the: sjiring of ifl'iO, a.s Colin approached fi years, a focused ambition 
came into exjiression in the form of making big things', a gi'andfathcr's clock, 
a giant hook, a jialm tree, a big irylon and perisplicrc. Me liccame an inventor 
and claiiTicil, "I know liow to do things; I'm growing a tei iibly long heard," 
fly May this became a God-fantasy; "I'm inaldng a big snake . . , snake 
says I'm being made by God on his operating table., . , I'm God. I'm mailing 
big snakes. ... I make the vvorldl" This new culmination of his feeling 
about bigness which has been variously roflcctcd in projective sessions from 
the age of 2 , was .accoinpanied by a new happiness in school. His teacher 
reported tliat lie ivas in high spirits, his old jouncy gait relumed, he made 
delightful overtures to adults and children, worked with zest. Ho painted 
organized pictures; a picture with llic sun in the day and the moon in tlic 
niglit separated by ii yellow line; another picture of the day and night and the 
dawn in between. When a.skcd why lie was so chccrrii! lie .said, "Oh, because 
I make .such good buildings and ihings.’* He was now critical of other bad 
boys who were aggressive, and became less able to handle aggrcs.sion toward 
him of other cliildrcn. He reported a dream that there was a llttb hoy and lie 
was swallowed by a whale and awalrus at the same time; lie drew a picture 
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of a seti monster he saw in a dream. AfTccdon tnwai'd onimais, growing 
tilings, little children, tcndei* pattings and lovings were part of him this 
spring. 

In the Cold Cream experiment he prc.scnts an image that condensea this 
new development of repression of aggiessiou along with his great amhilion 
and an element of passivity. He jwinls a "covered Bee with 1000 eyes, 
looking at 1000 people." In the experiment lie joyfully took out the whole 
contents of the jar and plastered himself. "I’m turning myself into a new 
style," and lie covered his face, hair, and arms to iiiaUe himself a white 
clown. In the MiiiiaUire Hife Toys lie was pi’cscntcd with .some "ivild 
animals" which he promptly classified into a "wild" group and an "unwild" 
group, then made a 17-mile-long jiaradc, a ciicus train; made tlic snake bite 
himself, Then the snake bit the experimenter, ate uji every nnimal, whiiiped 
the lion, crawled up the mountain. But Colin jcmnrked "He didn't hurt 
you—he isn’t iioisonoius,” by way of reconciliation. 

In kindergarten the following year his teacher commented on Iiis wealth 
of ideas; his individualLsm (you need a Colin-jicriod of music); his aggrc.ssion 
to other children whicli put them m awe of him although some of them were 
able to prevent liim from taking wliat he wanted and going on bis way; his 
enjoyment of one of the yoimgc.st; his insatiable curiosity to find cut how 
tilings arc made couiiled with his dcslriiclivcncsa ofobjccl.s; hi.s great interest 
ill science, his love of music and all aesthetic experiences. In a follow-up 
Miniature Life Toys se.s.sion, he used die snake aggressively, was concerned 
aboutthealllgntor'a broken tail, expressed cnonnuu.s stuisfiicLion in hi.s new 
acliiovenieiu of riding a "big bike/’ played out a conllict bcLweon the train 
and the fire-truck wliich suggested a projection of conllict between social 
convention (train) and his aggression (fire engine). The fii'c engine ti'an- 
scended normal limits by going ollThc runway into the air like an aii'phuio 
going up. In die end tlie ’’track is bu.slcd" so the train itself goes off. With 
the soldier box he played with the cannon in a typical conventioiialixcd 
aggi'essive fashion, He was leas interested in the toys llian formerly and they 
seemed to meet no need to express hi.s fantasy ns had been true earlier. 
While Ills teachc]’ in Uindergmten thought of him as nctivc, he seemed to 
LI3M to lack the vivid entliusiasm and rcspunsivcncss of liiaprescliool years, 
to be subdued in his general atiitudc. 

In first grade lie made rapid progress in reading, continued to love music, 
was re.spcclcd l)y the children, able to pul across lii.s own idca.s; but lie was 
self-absorbed for long periods and often uncoopcralivowilhscliOQl]iroc’cdui'e.9, 
according to bus new lonchcr, Iflic wa.s not intercsled, he refused to do what 
was expected. His old fantasy themes continued, but expressed now for the 
group in a story containing a bnvvk, anoUicr story about tribes of Indians 
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who slioL ihousanda oFdcer. Hopamted a vciy objective picture of a bombing 
episode lUid anotliei' picture of creatures beneath the ground. 

In second grade he has become more socialized, is not aggiessive in the 
schoolroom and gGnei'.dly accepts tlic routines of life although he continues 
to choose lus own time to cooperate, somclinics not working up to capacity 
if lie is not inlci'cstcd, When he is iiitcvcstc'd and tlio ta.sk is his own, his 
worlc is mature and inLegrated. In ln.s last story a sly fox caught an owl, kept 
it in lU'i.son, gave it a mouse for dessert on Sunday when llic owl had been 
good—the rn\sL time the concept of "being good" appears in the records of 
Colinhs thoughts, 

The projective methods that utilize structured materials, such as 
miniature life toys, tempt us to make use of various ways of classify¬ 
ing children into types. But at least for the present such typing is 
clniigcrous. Suppo.se, for example, that we are interested in the dis- 
tinclion between children who mimic the world about them and those 
wlto run away from it. The distinction is often clear and coirsistcnt; 
biU the need to mimic life situations, whether agreeable or disagreeable 
ones, is usually an expression of other needs, particularly the need Lo 
do soinetbiug sensible and acceptable, the need to see something winch 
one can recognize as familiar, the need to make tilings come out in an 
orderly, non-cUsUirbing fashion, the need to cover up a distressing 
memory, etc. On tlio other hand, tlie need to gel away from one's 
daily cycle of activities may reduce to the need for exploration and 
novelty, the need to atti acl adult attention through the production of 
the unu.sual, the need to picture to oneself the probable consequences 
of a new course of action, and so on. Thus the dichotomy docs not 
represent a basic cleavage in terms of two fundamental personality 
types. Beneath all the overtly similar bchavioi's, there arc complex 
and varying individual need patterns. 

Similarly, we may be interested in the differences that appear 
between two groups of children; for example, .some children using 
such inatcriaks act as they do in free play (being equally aggressive, 
for instance, in both), whereas other children make up for lost time, 
showing in the projective technique.^ the tendencies that have been 
most completely concealed in free play. This attempt at classification 
leads to a study of the actual alinosj)hcrc of the lest situation, the 
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degree to which the examiner .sets free tendencies winch the parent or 
teacher cannot liberate, the special influence on the child of being told 
to do as he likes, the fact tlwt the material is small and can be easily 
managed, the fact that he is not reproved for doing what in life would 
incur adult sanctions. The test situation has a meaning for each child 
in terms of a complex of similarities and dilTerences between the 
play materials and the materials of daily living. 

From siicli a point of view it mcnn.s little, therefore, Lo vSay tbat 
a projective technique is "validated'' against "I'cal behavior," All 
behavior is real behavior, in the sense that it lias meaning for the child 
and for our understanding of him. Mis behavior with the toys may 
spring from the same motivations that arise in free play, or from 
very difFcreut motivations; correlation.'? may well range from l.oo 
to —1.00. As we said earlier, the projective inethod.s may bring out, 
quickly and easily, various need and fantasy patterns which often 
take much longer to be observed (and which indeed may never be 
observed) in "life situations," however wise and sensitive the observer 
may be. The test behavior is specific to the situation in llic same sense 
that all bcluLvior is specific to the situation; there is always some 
transfer from situation to situation, but the iran.sfer is never one 
iiLindrcd pei’ cent. Projective methods never seek simply lo duplicate 
what other observational procedures provide. In the same way, undis¬ 
covered methods of personality diagnosis may well open other 
avenues to the needs and fanta.sy equipmciU of the chikl. 

Colin’s complete record contained repeated instances in which 
projective ses.slons nicely anticipated behavior whicii emerged only 
later in group relationships. For instance, his earliest group behavior 
was predominantly friendly and affectionate; projective methods 
revealed the presence of strong aggressive needs, wliich were sub¬ 
sequently expressed in violence in the group, Later, while he was still 
very direct and difficuU in the group, lu'ojective methods showed an 
emerging inclireclion, tael, and social awarcnc-is that were later 
apparent in his group behavior. On the whole, die rchilion between 
behavior in projective siluadons and in group play is quite close in 
Colin's case, but other illustrations could be given in which a child 
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■with little or no contact with children or materials in the group situa¬ 
tion reveals in detail the fearSj hostility, and frustrations which under¬ 
lie Ins social inhibition. 

The projective methods, by placing the individual in a play situa¬ 
tion, elicit expressions which ai*e often directly confirmatory of 
hypotheses that have been raised but cannot be securely substantiated 
by other clinical or experimental procedures. Moi'covcr, these methods 
give rise to liypothescs whicli can be tested by otlicr observational 
methods. Thi.s occurs constantly, for the procedure allows time for 
individual observations and consequently may reveal trends and 
capacities which no ca.sual observation, and no cxiieriment planned in 
detail for the needs of a large group, would be likely to detect; ii wish, 
a terror, a prestige need may force itself into fullblown expression, 
By confronting the subject with arclativelynew situation, with planned 
material and a jdaiinecl method of observing' and recording, the 
investigator may elicit new ti*cntls whicli no spontaneous situation has 
elicited previously, and therefore directly generate hypotlicscs as to 
personality which other experiments and observations may in time 
be able to validate, In pj’actice, these two values of projective methods 
arc ovcrachcmatic. These metliods are device.*} for developing rapport, 
especially with small clilldrcn, for the stimulation of Fantasy and 
creativeness in a planned situation which permit.s individual compari¬ 
sons, and for the systematic study of transfer to and from experimental 
responses and life responses. Tliorc is also a huge place for projec¬ 
tive inctliods in thera]>y—as in David Levy's classical studies of 
children's use of dolls in the release of pent-up aggression. But the 
present volume can unforLimately do no justice to the problem of 
therapy. 

No one projective method can possibly reveal the whole person¬ 
ality; ihcvarious methods supplement one another. The accompanying 
table suggests roughly the possible interrelations between several 
of these methods as seen by the writer, primarily the ways in which 
perceptual and motor tests arc related. It of course embodies only one 
person's impressions of the present usefulness of methods wliich in 
reality lead to different results with different workers and which, 
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because of the rapid developments in llic field, are constantly chang¬ 
ing. 

"-f-" means nsejnlnessi 4'+, exceptional usefulness, 
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Lest the reader secure the impression that the "projective methods" 
are a fixed set of standard procedures, wc emphasize the fact tliat a 
large part of what the child docs hi liis play, his dreams, Ihs school 
work, or his contacts with his family has great projective value and if 
studied systematically can lead to a pnyectiveprocedure. For example, 
one of the oldest projective problems is the study of tlmsc perennial 
fantasies, imaginary companions. In our culture, at lea-st one normal 
child in five apparently lives for some months wiili these self-realiz¬ 
ing companions, human, animal, or of a mythical genus. Frequently 
the companion is like the child himself, receives all of liis own 
projections (the child attributes his own traits to the companion; cf. 
page 546), and in turn provides material for introjections (the child 
attributes the companion's traits to himself; cf. page 547). Frequently 
the projection leads to the scapegoat device, the companion being 
naughty and getting die blame for nil the cliild's miscleedg. Similarly, 
the Companion may carry out numerous bold advcnUivca of the "super¬ 
man" variety, whicli permit the cliild lo expand his area of expression, 
power, and prestige. We should judge, then, that there could be no 
better index to the personality in childhood than a study of the 
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character and activities of the imaginary companions upon whom 
children are able to malie an artiailate report or about whom other 
projective methods can tell us when the child is reluctant to talk about 
them, 

Pi’ojcctivc methods with children thus represent all the phases from 
the exj^loratoiy to the formal test situation, depending on their 
puj'pose. And they are in all stages of development; indeed, the 
researcher who uses them passes, as does the child, through the three 
levels of general impression, differentiation, and articulate formulation 
of his quest for structure. 





30. Continuity 

EVERY study of personality evokes assuiiiptioiis about continuity; 
short-range continuityj as in predicting, from yesterday’s perform¬ 
ance, how father will respond to junior's temper tantrums tonight; 
long-range continuity, as in predicting that the girl of today will 
make a good wife and mother over die years. Every ediicational and 
psychiatric effort, on the other hand, assumes some limits to con¬ 
tinuity, accepts the possibility of flexibility, believes in the alterability 
of both surface and dee|>-lcvcl cliaracleristics. All through this study 
we have had to make implicit, and at times explicit, references to 
continuity, But now that the question of .structure has been considered, 
we must look more steadily at the problem of continuity. What kinds 
of continuity are there? Where do they come from? How j'igid and 
unalterable arc they? What can be done about them? In what degree 
is personality a thing of today, and in what degree is it a thing of a 
lifetime? 

Despite all the vicissitudes of life there is conlinuity. Correspond¬ 
ing to the persistence of die fingerprint, the birthmark, the pattern of 
hair and dentition, is the individual cast of personality, vSomething 
that Gntcr.s into and persists through every situational adjustment. 
It is our task to define the sources of such continuity, not claiming too 
much for them, but also not claiming loo little. Accordingly, we state 
our working hypotheses: 

There arc, first, the physiological dispositions that arise from 
genetic and cmb]’yologicaldisposilion.s—strength and endurance; llie 
attribiite.s of limb and finger dial aflcct skill; neural and biochemical 
plasticity; and also teiiipcramcnial plasticity, to which Chapter 4 gave 
so much attention, 

Second come the early canalizations, calhcxes, whicli according to 
our thcvsis arc irreversible, and the matrix from which later, more 
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specific canalizations arise—^the lifetime tastes and enthusiasms, 
predilections, areas of intimate at-homencss. These may be masked, 
and the values which emanate from them may be perpetually thwarted; 
but personality is rooted iu them. Their stability means that any 
change is an effort. They have taken on a deep and intimate self- 
quality. 

Third, there are the deeply ingrained, perennially reinforced con¬ 
ditioned responses which stand at or near the apex of the hierarchically 
organized system of symbols, the habits which not only embody 
"second nature" hut constitute the centra! skills, arts, ways of living 
upon which social reciprocity and personal responsibility so largely 
depend. 

Fourth, there arc the deeply ingrained habits of perception. Based 
partly on the canalizations that give them anchorage, partly on the 
conditioned symbol sj'stem, these habits serve to structure the world, 
to give it meaning am! slabiliLy, and to give the self meaning and 
stability in relation to it. Indeed, tlic sclf-picturc has all the strength 
of other perceptual stereotypes, and in addition serves a.s the chart by 
which the individual navigates. Ifit is lost, lie can inalce only impulsive 
runs in fair weather; the ship drifts helplessly whenever stonns arise. 

Wc start, then, with the assumption that there arc personality 
constants. Tliese traits may be approximately fixed for life, as is 
apparently ilie case with such variables as the sj)eed of developmental 
processes within the cell; tliey may be relatively constant, as the rate 
of ossification seems to be; or they may be constant at one lime of life, 
inconstant at another, as is often true of the basic metabolic rate. It 
should be stressed that raw scores of the sort oi'dinarily obtained are 
insufficient for testing any of these possibilities. For the term "con¬ 
stant" may be appropriate to a specific attribute or bodily function 
which expresses itself only indirectly; and in measuring the attri¬ 
butes that arc directly observable the fluctuations observed may arise 
from extraneous variables such as climate, or even room temperature, 
that conceal a fundamental "invariant" underneath. 

Despite the difficulties, however, the issue seems important enough 
to warrant a systematic testing of the assumption just offered, that 
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there are true personality constants, true invariants. It must at the 
same time be admitted that none of the many invariants of which we 
now liave some knowledge have been clearly established, The con¬ 
stancy of the I.Q. now appears to have in it much of artifact as well as 
considerable biological reality (cf. jwge 212), jqkI the constants in 
.social responsiveness, sucli as slability of interests over periods 
of decades, arc very likely genuine constants only within highly 
constant surrounding circumstances, being subject to abrupt change 
when the environment is altered, To be sure, as we shall sec in the 
discussion of field theory in Chapter S9, it is reasonable to define 
personality as an interaction between organism and environment; and 
in this sense the postulation of personality constants, such as the pro¬ 
fessional man’s interest in the problems of his profession, may be 
justified. But even there we shall try to show that the degree of 
constancy in such field measures is not sufficient to warrant the 
notion of invariance as it is ordinarily used in science. There arc of 
course many studies that show that individuals behave in more or less 
the same way in varying social context. 

OllGANIO CoNTtNUITY 

Let us first try to narrow the question specifically to one of organic 
continuity, the continuity in organic response throughout the life span, 
Plere the guiding clue is the gene pattern with which the individual is 
once and for all endowed. The genes do not do their work all in an 
in.stant and then retire from the scene; on the contrary, individual 
protoplasm carries its gene pattern tlirougliout its existence. In 
this sen.se there is the continuity of physical endowment and of all the 
varioius “inherited" dispositions which we discussed in Chapter 3. 
Factors sucli as strength, speed, and resistance to disease stand up 
rather well from this point of view. There appears to be some degree 
of lifetime continuity in neurocirculalory and endocrine function. 
Body type,*5, a.s defined by Sheldon and his collaborator.s, apparently 
arc based in large mca.sure upon dcvclopjnental continuities, and 
direct evidence of such anatomical and physiological continuities is 
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given by Todd, by the California Adolescence Study, and by other 
research, Even such temperamental dispositions as cyclothymia may 
clog a person throughout his life; they appear to run in families to a 
degree that warrants emphasis upon a genetic contribution. 

' Continuity from year to year in motor adequacies and inadequacies 
is rather well defined by retest data, desj^ltc the functional imbalances 
and early atrophies that arc sometimes present. Continuity in intel¬ 
lectual adequacy can be roughly defined by reference to the relative 
constancy of performance of the various grades of mental defectives 
and, with many reservations, by reference to the intelligence test 
continuities found in most environments. The data of Bayley and 
of Driscoll, though showing wide year-by-year variations and rela¬ 
tively low correlations of performance over periods of five or more 
years, do indicate some stability in competence levels in spite of con¬ 
siderable variations in opportunity and incentives. 

The factor most difficult to evaluate is that which appears when 
very different types of outer behavior, appearing at different levels, 
indicate the presence of the same continuing dispositions. Surely the 
resemblance between the ability to repeat digits backwards and the 
ability to work out a very good plan for finding a purse lost in a 
field is superficially slight; yet it is a fact that something expressing 
itself in terms of superior achievement may take one form and 
earn one unit of credit at a certain age level, take another form and 
earn another unit of credit later on. Though intelligence is not 
"homogeneous," we can say that a specific intellectual performance 
at the age of five permits some prediction of a certain type of intellec¬ 
tual performance on a very different kind of test at the age of fifteen. 
There is, then, some biological continuity, though there need be no 
observed functional continuity. 

Even more striking is Mary Shirley's observation of changing 
behavior pointing Lo fmdavieyital conlimdty in twcnly-five children 
during the first two years of life. Wlicn she worked out the rclalions 
between performance at each month’s level and performance at ihc. 
next succeeding month's level, Shirley found a striking continuity 
in the tendency to do the "unpredictable," that which the schedule 
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failed to provide for. The spedfle thing that is done will, to the 
astonisliment of the experimenter, of course difTer from inonLli to 
month, so that there is no continuity in sheer content. Yet in this 
instance we can .see in .some .slight degree what makes for the con¬ 
tinuity, There is energy, eagerness, activity—.something which 
constantly leads to a .spilling over of behavior into the uncon.stramcd 
or the unobvioUvS. Though sliecr a)mplcxity of re.spon.se, related in 
some way to intelligence, may be involved, the best guess would be 
made in terms of interest or exuberance basetl upon intensity of 
sensory or acLivitiy drives, or upon low thresholds for aflective 
response (page 73). 

It would be interesting to know' whether continuities of these 
elementary types appear not only month by month, but year by year. 
Case material, such as Gesell and Tliompson's study of a i^air of 
identical twin.s, seems to indicate a rather high degree of continuity; 
and Barbara Burks' comparison of identical twins rciircd in vci*y dif¬ 
ferent environments makes il appear likely that a genetic basis can 
be found for a large |)art of this long-range temj^cramcntal constancy. 

It should be admitted, Itowcver, that ilw demonstration of such 
temperamental constanLs woukl still leave u.s in the dark not only 
as to tile nature of the gene complex invtdvcd, but even concerning 
the psychological roots of the observed behavior. In the ease of a 
relatively simple physiological type of expression such as exuber¬ 
ance or joyful response, we mighl be dealing with sheer Ihresholih 
for certain kinds of external stimulation, or with general intensity 
levels of response (page T.*;), or with the highest level to which 
response con be driven (page I'lo), or with the cUiraLion of a response 
once brought to expression, or with long-time or short-time cycles of 
cxpres.sion. Work with animals docs not encourage die belief in 
simple and easy solution.^ of problems of disposition (page Id-l), 


CoNTlNC[TY Tuuouou CaN AM K A,!'IO N 
AND Conditioning 

It is not too much to assert, however, that there arc types of con¬ 
tinuities regarding whose cxi.slcnce and ba.sis we liavc much better 
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grounds for certainty, First among these are the (perhaps iinextin- 
guishablc) canalization or cathexis responses which, as we sought to 
show in Chapter 0, appear to be established in the opening months of 
life, becoming deeply ingrained before and during the development 
of the self, and being interwoven in some degree with one anotlier. 
Object canalizations and self-canalizations become fused and are then 
subjected to verbal conditioning of a type which appears to be 
extremely resistive to extinction. The I'csult of all this is apparently 
the ingraining within the person of a very stable, albeit complex, 
value system during the period of active language acquisition; this 
system is highly consolidated by the time he is six or eight years of 
age, is subject to some confusion and redefinition in early adolescence, 
but usually preserves the essential arclntcctural form wliich it 
received in early childhood. Despite the great flexibility of ordinary 
coudilioning patterns, the value system appears to remain stable 
even wlicn profound readjustments in living arc required. Notwith¬ 
standing the great emphasis placed upon human plasticity by most 
clinical workers, it Is of interest that the Freudian .system gives such 
value responses almost absolute fixity in terms of ihc doctrine of the 
‘'Limelessncss of the unconscious” {cf. page 6'1'5), and that Adler saw 
fit to attribute to the “style of life” a degree of fixity which led him 
to regard as ncuvotic any person whose first style of life was over- 
thrown (page 581), 

Along witli tlic canalizations, other likely candidates for relative 
permanence in the personality structure arc the dominnnt conditioned 
yespojises, deriving cither from the first period of ego organization 
(later infancy), or from early adolescence, or from the period of final 
achievement of an adult self. Of tlicse dominant conditioned responses, 
the .symbolic, especially tlic verbal, must be given heavy emphasis. 
Tlie material discussed in Chapter 20 (especially pages *l'87-d'9l) 
regarding the symbolic machinery of sclf-rcfercncc wnrnnits the 
belief that, by their early twenties, most individuals liave stylized the 
schema of the self rather finely; a person resists changes in selfhood 
as lie would mortal disease. Interests also behave like dominant con¬ 
ditionings (page 283), Data on the continuity of interests, which 
show a rather high degree of instability during the second decade of 
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life, indicate that in the young adult tliis set of symbols has taken on 
(within the ordinary rather constant environment) almost the fixity 
—even the rigidity—of the fundainenlal language habits themselves. 

This fixity of the self and of personal interests is intelligible In 
terms of the concept of overlearning. A task overleamed—jiracticed 
beyond the level of proficiency required at the time—docs not readily 
extinguish. The language skills, for example, including typing and 
telegraphy .skills, reach a certain level of proficiency which is highly 
resistive to tlic effects of disuse; although they may eventually grow 
rusty, they can be brought back to their original level with an almost 
infinitesimal amount of "refresher" practice. Interests—in work, in 
hobbies, in games, in books—are overlearned responses in this 
sense, and they stick, consequently they play a huge role in personality 
consolicliition. 

The concejjt of overlearning is im])orUnt for personality theory and 
practice because personality clianges which at first .“{ight seem profound 
arc notoriously difiicuU to evaluate unle.ss the earlier habit .system is 
known. Pertinent here arc the data of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
showing that the work l)abita of teen-agers jnay have an imjjoriant 
influence on the pnUevn of behavior ten years later, even though there 
lias been an intervening period of life in a reformatory in which the 
work supervision has differed widely from that which prevailed dur-' 
ing prc-in.sLiliitional life. Moreover, coimtic.ss clinical examples show 
how important the overlcnrncd habits can be, though a period of good 
adjustuiciit at the conscious and behavior level permits no confident 
prediction unless almost the whole life hi.story of the personality, 
especially its ingrained, overleamed habits, is known. Trends masked 
by present patterns may be touched off by appropriate, often unfore¬ 
seen, .stimulation, such as ciicouiUcrs with old a.ssociatcs—or old 
dream.s. Here again the overleamed habits that are most Important 
arc those involving attitude toward life; motor habits are .supported 
by such contimimg attitudes (cf. page 028). 

By this no implication is intended thatsucli habits operate witli full 
autonomy, independently of goals and of the self. They are typically 
the products of older goals whidi have been renounced; but when an 
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old goal finds a well-organized habit system at its service, it can swing 
tlie individual along, protesting, as he goes, that lie does not want to 
go. Something has "got into him.” There is indeed continuity here 
both in the goals and in the means, but continuity of a part, defying 
the remainder. Tlie same capacity of overlearned h.abits to dominate 
behavior even at the expense of the vsclf may al times serve an impor¬ 
tant therapeutic purpose. An old slull in which there is pride may be 
the nucleus of the restoration of self-respect. When habits are so 
adequate that the execution of a skilled performance gives profound 
ego satisfaction, they may revitalize and reactivate goals which by 
themselves have shown relatively little continuity. 

Continuity of goals involves the progi'essive discovery of more 
and more mea?is to these goals, and consequently the adjustment of 
these means to one anotiier. If a person wishes to be generous, ho 
divscovci's the relation of words, acts, and even ihouglits, to this goal; 
the resuU is what the spectator calls “consistency.” As R. B, Cattcll 
has cinjihasized, habit systems arc frequently made up of hetero¬ 
geneous component,s allied in their service of a goal. This appears to 
make pos.sihle the investigation of the progrcs.sive steps in the iutor- 
I'clation of such liabits until tlicy have become a compact, integrated 
group, .serving more perfectly the purpose ofconlinuiLy through the 
fact that many activities, appropriate to widely varying situations, 
mediate continuously the approacli to the single goal. 

The Character Education Inquiry of Hartshornc and May is of 
special interest in connection with Uic continuity of habit patterns 
in childhood. Their study of children in grades five to eight shows 
the consistency with which dominant patterns of honest behavior were 
developed, year by year, by children in favored circumstances, and 
the consi.stcncy with which dishonest patterns developed during the 
same period in clhldi en in unfavored circumstances. Starting from a 
theoretical common point in the kindergarten, the two groups con¬ 
sistently diverge. Horowitz' data likewise mdicale llmt there is not 
only a consistent and progre-ssive development of social attitude, but 
a steady increase in tlie inieyrelalions of attitudes which appeal' in 
more or less the same situation. 
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So much for contiriLiitics through canalization mid conditioning, 
In view of the intimate relations of motor and perceptual responses, 
we should expect the perceptual habits Uliewise to develoj) in con¬ 
sistent fashion, to move in one relatively clear direction, so as to 
jiresenl, in terms of the life history, a degiec of coiUinuiLy of perccji- 
tual habit comparable to that presented by motor habits. On this point 
there is rather little direct evidence. The backgroiuul inforiniitlon 
regarding tendencies in pei-ccptual dcvelojimcnt i.s fairly clcai* 

—for example, general growth curves of perceptual .sltills for die 
childhood, pre-adolescent, and early adolescent jieriods, and Piaget’s 
data on slagc.s in cognitive processes (cf. also pages 3.‘Pi /r). Against 
tills background there arc odds and ends of hifonnaLioii as to penoval 
continuities, such as die Rorschach material indicating con.sidcrable 
stability in perceptual pattems—c.g., the balance of wholes and details 
and of color and movcmenl—over a number of years. Here there ivS 
increasing clcfinUcncss of personality structure from year to yeai' dur¬ 
ing childhood, and a rather high degree of stability (rele.sL reliiibillLy) 
in adult responses. 


CoN'iiNuiTY OF Sthuctuiu: 

Since each of the main functions thus far described jii'c.senl.s some 
degree of continuity both during the growth jicriod and during ndull- 
hoocl, we might expect to find a considerable degree of continuity 
in the total pattern of individuality, and to see it revealing it.selfin all 
sorts of subtle forms—though we can never liopc to gra.sp them all. 
Some aspects of this continuity would be reducible to a fundamental 
continuity clue to the action of genes, others to cn)s.s condilioning 
and other types of interrelations between habit .sysLcJirs, and .still 
others to perceptual organization. But direct sludies of this con¬ 
tinuity over long pcriod.s of lime are .shockingly few in number, To 
mention a few examples of those available: Tlu' Harvard Clrowlh 
Study has .supplied numcroii.s (largely un])ubli.shed) yoai'-by-yoar 
scores on tests; the Grant Study (also at Harvard) ha.s recently begun 
an intensive longitudinal study of normal young men; the Cambridge- 
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Somerville Youth Study recorded clusters of traits shown year by 
year by delinquent boys (these data arc lai’gely iinpublislied); masses 
of data (Ifii’gely unpublished) of almost every conceivable sort were 
gathered from a hundred boys and a hundred girls studied during the 
age period ten to sixteen by the California Adolescence Study; and 
J. W. Macfarlane’s intensive study of personality devclopmciU in a 
large urban group covers the period from before birth to the present 
(the subjects arc in their late teens at this writing; the data cannot be 
publislied until the study is completed). Some of these longitudinal 
studies may begin to be published within a few years. Until they do, 
it may as well be admitted that the best informaLion actually available 
on over-all personality continuity is that obtained from the more care¬ 
ful biographies and autobiographies. But although these sources 
reveal countless fascinating evidences of all sorts of condnuities, botli 
crude and subtle, both manifest and veiled, they arc ill equipped to 
disclose the fundamental Inzvs which underlie personality continuity. 

In the meantime, we do have a certain type of research which comes 
rather close to what we need in clarifying continuity; this is a study 
of the mjuds wliich ap]iear in the life histoiy when one profoundly 
releasing or traumatizing experience is traced in its implications. It 
may liajq)cn that a single cpisodcj such as that of the "locomotive 
God," pervades life, saturates Itin ever more complex ways. Though 
an episode can never serve as the sole clue to the wliole personality, 
such studies cover a much larger segment of life than does the study 
of the continuity of a single habit by itself, Biographical studies of 
infantile satisfactions and frustrations and their sequelae are numer¬ 
ous. Studies of the influence of infantile frustrations upon subsequent 
drive and behavior structure (page 485) suggest a certain transfer and 
generalization which, together with cross conditioning, undoubtedly 
predispose to a genuine "personality constellation" in the aduU, 
whether animal or man; studies ofhuman beings seem at this point to 
support the Freudians in their conviction regarding the pennaiieiiL 
importance of such early damage to the drive system, We still do 
not know how much should be attributed to specific frustration or 
trauma, and how much should be attributed to those constitutionally 
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low thresholds which ^ippRrenlly make a trauma play so large a part, 
Dut at least we may say that continuity is no longer merely the con¬ 
tinuity of ail item; it soon becomes the continuity of a system, 

Similarly, the sympathy behavior of nursery-school children, and 
the aggressive behavior both of this group and of children in the ele¬ 
mentary school, appear to represent clusters or organised structures 
rather than "traits" in the strict sense (cf. page 0'38). In both 
instances there is evidence that the most profound need satisfactions 
(especially ego satisfactions and satisfactions from effective self- 
defense) lead to a process of consolidation and incrca.sing rigidity 
which is, to say the least, much more Common and typical than is 
the dissolution or decay of such patterns. 

In pattern continuity symbols ajipcar to have a huge part. What 
seems to happen in many cases is that the structure, or paltern, is 
given n name which has high continuity; or that the cluster is fu.scd 
with the self-image whicli, as we saw, has liigli coniiniiily; or that both 
processes occur, each rcluforciug the other. In the next chapter we 
shall try to show why dtsconiimiily, both in temporal terms and in 
tlic sense of di.ssociatioji, may also occur. But in the liglu of prcscjit 
evidence, iiitegi'ation and continuity arc apparently much more 
typical of normal personality. And ilic most important single factor 
in stabilizing this organization, in such a way as to jirovide continuity 
and to weld more tiglitly the components that tend to become 
iiUerrelatcd, appears lo be the sclf-pictuix; operating in a central 
position and serving to give unity to the diverse components with 
which it is connected. Much that resembles physiological continuity— 
as in psychosomatic disorder, for example—seems mo)“o likely to be 
continuity in the self-portrait (including its unconscious aspects) 
which produces continuous physical consequences. The same principle 
applies to the entire realm of habits of whatever sort: word habits, 
mannerisms, social habits, etc, For example, we noted in an earlier 
chapter that the sheer uLilization of space derives not alone from 
kinetic or kinesthetic factors, but iiUimatcly from Self-attitude; if the 
sclI-aLtlLudc remains stable year by year, the expressive pattern will 
remain so, It is likely that continuity in motor performance over a span 
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of time, e.g,, in ways of attacking and pursuing a task, ia more a 
matter of continuity of self-images than of tlie j^hysiological disposi¬ 
tion to initial spurt, warming up, work cycle, epd spurt, or any other 
IDhenomenoii of the classical "curve of work" as such. 

Though wc have been chiefly concerned with individuallLy in the 
continuities which we can observe, there is a paradoxical though 
fundamental relation between this individuality of pattern and the 
sharing of a general developmental destiny, There is often more coi> 
linuily of destiny (this term including the individual's own goal, and 
his dispositions to pursue it) than is evident to one who is focii.sing 
month by month, year by year, upon the individual. Just as twenty 
rangers lost in a forest after "fanning out" to hunt for a spring may 
use compass, bark, and sun in twenty different ways—each at a given 
moment pursuing his own direction around a gulley or fallen tree, 
but all arriving ultimately at the appointed clearing—so twenty chil-. 
dren following utterly different momentary trends may arrive at a 
common destination as responsible adult members of tlie community. 
L. K, Frank uses anotliev image to suggest the relationships. Inte¬ 
grating a host of clinical ijnpressions and man}' scattered experimental 
studies, he has formulated a concept of continuity in terms of an 
essentially common destiny for travelers who use many different 
routes and many different modes of locomotion. He suggests tliat wo 
think of a number of people wlio arc leaving New York for Chicago on 
a given day. Some will go by plane, some by train, some by bus, some 
will drive; a few will use slower means of transportation; some will 
make longer or sliorter stopovers; some may have accidents and 
may have to remain in a hospital at one place or another on the way. 
Some will change their destination In the midst of the trip, By and 
large, however, most of them will reach Chicago. We might in the 
same fashion think of a group of children of the same age, each devel¬ 
oping at his own rate and in hla own way, with growth spurts and re¬ 
tardations, with illnesses and frustrations, and with periods of liigli 
consummation; some reaching puberty much earlier than otlieis; all 
differing hugely from one another at any given point in the process; 
yet all somehow becoming adults and as members of the community 
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having much more in common than they have exclusively to them¬ 
selves. 

Frank's figure of sjiocch is even more subtle and complex than is 
evident at first sight. With maturation and diflercntiatlon of function, 
cacli child's specific trends and areas of competence become more dis¬ 
tinctive, and the centrifugal tendencies that drive ciiildren apart appear 
to predominate. For example, in E. B. Grccno'.s curves for perceptual 
and motor skills, not only is there good evidence that each function 
has its own growth curve, but tliere is the great variability of indi¬ 
vidual growth rates in each function. How can centripetal integrating 
forces compete with such increasing differences from child to childi* 
The answer lies partly in the fact lliat there Is more convergence in 
many functions (c,g., die endocrine functions); older ciiildren may 
differ less than younger ones. But equally iiuportant is the fact that the 
complex skills necessary for social functiouing become finely iiite- 
grated in a unity tight enough to malcc one person, in respect to 
many tasks, nioi'c or less interchangeable with another (however 
much the mdividualisL may dislike iL). In most jobs, for example, there 
arc a large number of more or less intei-changeable people with the 
required skills. Even at the higlteal level, it is dangerous in our 
society to be "loo good for one's job," i,e., to po.se as irreplaceable. 
Indeed, for most of the tasks of an milustrial society the li'aining 
process aims to make us interchangeable parts—and to a surprising 
degree docs so. 

Thi.s does not mean that a xvhole man is interchangeable with 
another; but the man in his role—be it factory operative or bus driver 
—is trained until he is thus interchangeable; and often, as in the 
Ozark hillbilly or the Maine lobsterman, the "training” makes for 
interchangeability in far more respects than are denoted by the job 
itself. Of course the equivalence of man for man is relative, and of 
course (as wc have constantly stressed) each functioning jiattcrn of 
behavior has its membership in a distincl individuaVily; yet, for ail 
tlmt, the contimiities in individual personality gi’owlh arc reconcilable 
with an CvSsential unity of goal as socially defined, and witit a iiigh de¬ 
gree of common outlook and common capacity for shai-cd living. The 
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result of such sharing of goals and of behavior directed toward them 
is that the student of personality continuity tends to overlook the 
enormous diversification present in the formative period, and is 
tempted also to forget those types of individual continuity in the adult 
which are relatively um’clatcd to socially shared goals, We are often 
concerned only with tlic life continuities that are manifest in the stable 
and stylized end producus known as class dilfcrencCvS, occupational dif¬ 
ferences, or vaidous Icinds of subcultural differences. Tliesc t 3 'pes of 
social differences will be considered in Chapters 32-37. The social 
molding of personality, liowever, is intelligible only when the 
problem of individual continuity is clearly grasped, 

A broad base for personal continuity lias apparently been found, a 
base consisting of biological individuality, eaily canalizations and 
conditionings, ingrained perceptual habits, and a well-organized and 
rather stable structural whole. But personality docs change, in 
matters both large and small. The,growing and aging processes, the 
conditioning and canalizing and restructuring processes arc forever 
at work. A critical (piestion tlius presents itsclfi Do personalities 
typically undergo their changes gradually or suddenly? So far as we 
are dealing with the determination of the whole by a large nuinbcr of 
more or less independent parts, wc should expect gradualness, for 
the parts will not all change at once. But so far as we are dealing with 
relatively few parts, or with the tiglit interlocking of parts, wc should 
expect that the disappearance of a single component would work havoc 
with the whole, so as to force the appearance of anew whole. We liave 
already given one example of the latter, namely, the sudden collapse 
of one's habitual attitude toward the self and the sudden appearance 
of another attitude when an above-tlireshold threat is presented (page 
, 581), It should be admitted tliat the personality is a good deal more 

complex and more stable than the self (in the sense in which we have 
used the term). Yet the sudden ousel of neurosis or even psychosis, 
and the rather fj'equcnt occuitcitcc of "'radical” changCvS or abrupt 
decisions, suggest that the rapidly changing self can sometimes swing 
the whole personality organization from one center of equilibrium 
to another. Studies of configural conditioning (page 232) are also 
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ready with examplcfi of all-or-nonc mechanisms of this sort in 
organized response. The fact thatpcrsonality is very highly organized, 
and that some of its componenLs, such as attitude towartl the self, are 
both highly organized and at the same time central in determining 
what the still largei* wholes do, should lead us to expect that a true 
transformation of the personality, in all but its most jirimilivc physio¬ 
logical bases, may be fairly amiinon. 

Commoner still will be sudden change in a large component in the 
personality system that leaves the other loosely related phases of the 
system to tag along and catch up, integmting with the remainder at 
a later time. There Is nothing to ja-evcnl this radical tran.'iformation of 
certain important components, such as dominant conditionings to one's 
role in society. This, indeed, is what many clinical and biographical 
studies of early adulthood reveal. According lo our thesis, the funda¬ 
mental canalizations do not extinguish; yet their figure-ground rela¬ 
tions can change, and important new cannlizations can always be 
formed, Gradualness and suddenness arc, then, eciually natural 
expressions of individuality. 

Insjjjtc of all this, we cling to the evidence that lliere i.s a good deal 
of continuity both in the sense otslabilily and in the vSen.'^c of consistent 
direction in the gmuth process. Bv\t a Rvtbtle and ircnid^ant didicuUy 
arises, Is behavioral conthuiity, as we observe it, perhaps largely an 
artifact due to the limitations of our analysis? Some years ago Shirley 
aslccd whether growth is "continuous or vsaltatory." The question is 
profound, Smoolli growth curves for groups may result from many 
discrete steps in individuals. If wc knew the saltatory phases of 
growth, we might prepare the individual for tiic jump that comes next. 
We iinow that learning, too, has many plateaus—periods in which 
superficially dierc appears to be no progress, but in which small dis¬ 
crete steps arc being taken that will suddenly be inlcgraled later. A 
supeificial appearance of continuous growth can be given by the 
accumulation and intcracLion of a large number of aotiuilly saltatory 
growth processes. 

In the same way, there may seem to be a period of arrested develo]>- 
menl that is suddenly terminated by a fresh spurt. In view of the widc- 
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spread importance of tile all-or-none principle and the .ill-or-none 
plicnoiTicna which are constantly manifest in embryonic and later 
growth, it is possible that every phase of personality appears by virtue 
of saltatory contributions. In die language of the present study, many 
of these are transitions from Stage l to Stage 2; they represent sudden 
differentations from an original matiix. And it is highly probable that 
the transition from Stage 2 to Stage 3 likewise involves sudden inte¬ 
grations of two or more second-level components.^ Embryonic and 
later changes often a])pear full-fledged and all at once, although the 
contributing factors are many, and relatively independent. If enough 
of tlieni arc present, the individual contribution of eacll such change 
may be masked and we may falsely conclude that a slow uiianalyzable 
mass effect is at work. 

There arc a few instances in which this last-named process means 
in practice a number of sijecific all-or-none changes of the entire 
personality structure. The classical cjoimple is, of course, religious 
conversion. It is true that what is usually meant i.s not literally a 
change in the entire personality structure, but (as in the case of 
Tol.^Loy) a change in a central aspect of the personality, to which 
eventually all llie oilier phases adapt. Even so, the case is good enough; 
and for rough iiraclical purposes it may be said that total personality 
change does at times take the dramatic, lightning-like form. If asked 
what is re.sponsible for such an nvalmdie of change, we can do no 

^ K aiiggcsllon made long ago in Faul'a historical studies of language is useful here. 
Changes during the liisloricnl period, e.g., within the Indo-European group of languages, 
avhen hy virtue oiboth continuousss^aaitatcay chungsSi Vor example,in uttering 
I or (I the longue may slowly "recede" in ihc course of centuries, so that the I and J of 
a modern language may lie produced by means of contact with the base of the upper 
teeth at a point considerably farther back than was the case a millennium ago, There 
are a good many evidences of very slow shifls of tliis sort, At the same lime Paul shows 
that many linguistic changes could not conceivably have arisen from such conlLnu- 
ous change. One consonant may be replaced by another in cases in which the vocal 
nndlabial appatatiisforthcproductlonofthctwo isquirelydKrcrcnt.Onewlioicputtcrnia 
completely icplaccd by llic other whole pnilcrn Hctc the historical conliniiiiy, auch 
na it is, lakes Ihc form of a slauily Mcreasiiig imibei oj uidwidual perms wiio make the 
aliift; each ])craun makes the shift on an all-or-nonc bnsU, When generations arc com* 
pared, a larger number of children in one generation than in another deviate from the 
Iradiiionnl standard in ihcBpcctficway involved. Ills likely that (he personality cliangcs 
which seem to he conllniioua arc nnalofous to this second type of change described 
by Paul, More and more components of the pcisonality fall in step with an cstabllahcd 
trend, but each individual component appears auddonly. 
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better thtUi remark, as did James,^ "Wc fall back on the hackneyed 
symbolism of a mccbanicfil equilibrium." Usually a central componenc 
in the attitude toward the self drops out and a competing one has 
the field to itself; the entire interrelated system anchored upon tlie old 
must shift, and tlie new system mu.st rapidly organize itself, as a see¬ 
saw shifts in consccjucnce of a slight cliangc in the weights. Much 
more common is gradiialncss of die shift, becau.se there are enor¬ 
mously more complex, tightly bound inlcrrclaLions than there are 
free components. Those near the center of the sLrucLure are, more¬ 
over, among the most stable, for the reasons discussed in Chapter 2G 
(pages 640 ff,). 

By virtue of all the factors suggested tluis far, the inner dynamics 
become more and more stable. The self, the symbolic system, and the 
value sysLcm, each related to the other, lake on a dcgi’cc of fixity— 
or even rigidity—which will resi.st environmental ])res.s’iire, or, to 
speak more accurately, will require each environmental pressure to 
ojjcratc (Ml tlie individual in a more or less jij'earranged way. The 
individual selects from the stimulus field what Is appropriate to the 
value s^’sLcin, ihc symbolic .system, and Cvspccially tlie .self .system; 
nnd he develops means of making himself impervious to disturbing 
or unassiniiliible feature.s of the environment. A sort of gyroscopic 
stability develops. It will then mean little to say that one "responds 
to tlie environment." In very rare cases, stimulation may be severe 
enough to break up the gyroscopic adjustment pattern, .so that a 
fimdamenlally new pattern is formed whicli is only in a small degree 
predictable from the old. But as long as we slay within manageable 
limits, the organism will make of its environment something relevant 
to itself, jii.sL as the body will make of the thousands of diflei'ent foods 
the particular kind.s of protoplasm whkli that body characLeri.stically 
malm,S', Tlic cxcepLiun.s to t|ic principle in the phy.sical and psycho¬ 
logical field.s seem rather .similar. If the food lacks esvsential vitamins 
or minerals, oi- if extreme dietetic inibnUnces are present, there will be 
adaptive dUlicultles. In the same way, some environments impose such 
extreme strain Lbat conlimiiLy of personal adaptation is impossible. 

^ Varieiics oi Religions Expcricncu, p. 1S»7, 
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It is true tliat all adaptaLion involves some strain, and that invisible 
strains of varying degree are always involved. But human societies, 
developing as organs of personal interaction, have for the most part 
defined jiei'sonal environments which—at least in peace—put some¬ 
what less severe strain upon us than would be the case in unregulated 
chaos, so that even among the impoverished and frustrated a rather 
high degree of iiersonality selectivity and personal continuity results. 

We should confess that wc luiow only little about tlie saltatory 
processes underlying our manifestation of personal continuity. But 
they appear to proceed in an orderly, often unidirectional way that is 
reminiscent of the unfolding processes manifest in the structural 
changes of the embryo. At this writing they seem to enrich and 
complicate the study of personal continuity, while at the same time 
they .support the main concept. Such a concept would appear to load 
ultijiialcly to another kind of continiiiiy—a continuity of predictable 
though di.scrcte .step.s, whose nature and timing will ultimately fit into 
a clear longitudinal conception. Continuity may prove to be embodied 
less in the smooth onward flow of a trend than in tlie inherent ten¬ 
dency of a function, in Us context of other functions, to jump to a new 
level or to a qualitatively distinct form of cxprc,s.sion (cf. emergence, 
page 043). Continuity would ihcn prove to be a divenity oj discrete 
steps, eacli of whidi is part of an intelligible, continiioiLS' trend on the 
part of the organism. 

But the sudden appearance of a new trait could never depend on the 
realization of a single favoring circumstance. The "favorable situa¬ 
tion for the saltation" is a context, a slate of interdependent pi edis- 
posing conditions. And seldom do we understand the nature of their 
interdependence well enough to predict the emergent result in the 
form of sudden cliajige. Just as even the metallurgist, confronted with 
problems much simpler than ours, cannot predict the fusion tempera¬ 
ture if the newly discovered alloy contains loo many different 
ingredients, so wc shall have to be content at present with groping, 
uncertain predictions. 

Yet the whole may prove, as in countless physical and biological 
examples, much more stable than the component parts. As S. J. 
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Holmes lias shown, the very natiii’c of an organism involves a system 
of clieclis and balances which provide orderly change up to a point, 
and prevent its passing that point- Each part tends to move, anarchi- 
cally, out of the system, yet is caught, restrained, made to serve within 
it. Even the meclianism of saltatory change is iiicliidctl within this 
kind of functioning whole. For the saltations are not random-, there is 
provision for them; they realize the system's potentialities to con¬ 
summate its trends. Personality .seems in all these resj^ects esscuLially 
like the much simpler biological systems described by Holmes. It 
has some continuity of parts; new parts arise (often in saltatory 
fasliion) tlirougli interaction witli the environment; and occasionally 
a sudden and radical Iransfonnalion occurs. Ihu in the long run, 
stability and rather narrowly restricted clmngc are the rule; and com¬ 
plexity of organization, tlioiigh a mark of fragility, )nay also mean 
that the whole is less cliangcabic than the parts. If llic tlii’cat to whole¬ 
ness is profound, cscaj)e through regression, fugue, explosion, or con¬ 
version i.s possible, the individual striving to keej) as inudi of the 
original sti'iicture as po.ssible. 

It is extraordinary how nmeh material our civilization has gathered 
regarding lifetime contimniy among the menially slhpwrecked, and 
how little regarding those who have readied ])C)rt. One outstanding 
study should, however, he cited In relation to llic continuity of normal 
personality—the material gathered by Bdhlcr and Frenkel, This mate¬ 
rial presents studies of individual men and women in wliose life his¬ 
tories the waxing and waning of arti.stic and creative jxiwers i.s 
carefully traced. There are two types of evidence as to the long-term 
personality dispositions whicli underlie these developmental pi’occssea. 
First, there is evidence that each form of crealivene.ss—in music, in 
tlie fine arts, in science, in slatcci-afl, etc.^—shows in broad outline.^ 
its own more or less characteristic ascent (to a liigli plateau) and 
descent, along with the unpredictablcs which appear in everything 
human. The data from several national group.>i show enoiigli con- 
si.stency in die niiLurc of the curves for vju’ious types of acliieveinciU 
to suggest very tentatively that there are empirical continuities 
both in level of performance and in rate of ascent or descent. Second, 
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there is evidence as to the individual factors, constitutional and cn- 
vlroiiiTiental, which express themselves in a particularly early ascent 
(as in the "infant prodigy") or a particularly prolonged resistance to 
senescent decline (for example, Verdi wrote Falsiajf when nearly 
ninety). Such factors do not, of course, establish continuity with the 
rigor wc clemandecl earlier, since in all such cases the degree of 
environmental continuity is only vaguely specified, It is likely th^t 
all growth, indeed all life, may reveal much inoi'c of the saltatory 
tendency than ajopears on the surface. Yet through all the saltations 
the original Stage 1 attributes and the well-differentiated sccond- 
levol attributes help to call the tune, and continuity reappears in 
the midst of discontinuity. 





31. Discontinuity and Typology 

WE WERE concerned in the preceding c!iaj)iei' witli leniporal con- 
tinuityj with the devices by which recognizable indivldualiLy nuiy be 
maintained under ever-varying external conditions. Rut continuity 
of another sort is equally striking: the coiUiuuiLy from person to 
person in terms of the fundamental shnilarUy of tlie individual to other 
individuals with respect to many traits. Most aLtribiiLe.s permit us to 
arrange individuals on a quantitative or qualitative continuum. For 
each person widi a given level of intelligence, tiiere are others a little 
briglUer or a little duller; for each person willi a given degree of 
ambition, there are some a little more, and others a little les.s, ambi¬ 
tious. When measurement is impos.sible, the trails usetl in I'csearch or 
clinical practice can for the most pari be arranged in (jualitative series, 
like the (puditative scries of die spectrum, one person being placed 
between two others just as if a quantUalivc determination could be 
made, From this point of view, it would seem likely dial people can 
be arranged in coiitinua with i*espcct to two or three trails at a time, 
and that tliis can be done more easily if the li'ails are correlated. 
Indeed, people might be arranged in contiuua having many dimen¬ 
sions, just as plants or shells are airangcd for a natural histoi'y 
exhibit, on the basis of the complex structural relations of many 
parts, This approach to personality conlinua is, however, almo.st 
imexploi'cd. 

The study of indivulual traits show that continuity is apparently 



the general rule, If the amount of a trail is entered on the .r-axis, and 
the number of people possessing that amount of the trait arc entered 
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:rson had either four or more units of the trait 
lils (C), There is no value in speaking of types if 
e mark them off we have to admit that they merge 
one another. 

les tion, therefore, is whether there are specifiable 
IS in terms of determinations of single traits, and 
here arc no such gaps; however, there are excep- 
in this chapter is to look at the exceptions and to 
lat conditions they occur—in other words, under 
iks or gaps occur in distribution.^. This may lead us 
IS for specifying non-overlapping personality 
:onLimuties appear, we may find it convenient to 
rms of their possessing viore than or less than a 
r any given attribute, where this .specified amount 
fundamental cleavage in the distribution; wc may 
»s in a qualitative series. Later wc shall consider 
rucLural pattei'n. ' ' ‘ 

Dcnt-day utilization of theories of discontinuity is 
milar theories which have been developed in the 
le Newtonian view of the world was predicated on 
space, time, ami the force of gravity were regarded 
c. These conceptions were later supplemented by 
ions of belief in continuity, notably by the theories 
of mass and the conservation of energy. Another 
vcloped during the nineteenth century as a result 
of the atomic theory and the periodic table of the 
ry, with tlieir suggestion lliaL nature is organized 
ich of the 92 elements was where it ''ought to be'* 
iLomic weight, and it was held that lliere could be 
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no dements whose atomic weights were inici mediate between any 
two in the periodic tabic. This followed from the discovery that the 
amount of any given element entering into a compound must be a 
multiple of its atomic weight. This fact con.stitutcd a fundamental 
juatilicadon for the idea of t^'pes—there were fiiiidnmenlal uniLs of 
which no fragmeniation was pos.sible. Nor did the discovery of the 
divisibility of the atom and the nature of atomic organization shatter 
this way of thinking. When we spedfy today the finite number of 
planetary and nuclear electrons in a given atom, and the greater 
number of electrons in another atom, we recognize tliat the two 
elements stand in a discontinuous, not in a continuous, relation. Each 
is, in fact, a fundamental mode of organization, and there are no inodes 
of organization between two such atomic patterns. The gene is a 
philosophical analogue to die atom. Even when the chromosome is 
fractionated (as in "crossing over"), the gene remains whole; it is 
an ideal building stone and it provides amide basis for discontinuity, 

BfoTvi'iis 

Looking first at the biological pha.se of die problem, we note that 
cei’tain genes are responsible for critical dilfcrcncc.s in total person¬ 
ality organization. The gene cannot be split; the individual either 
receives it or fails to I'cccive it (pago 40). Several pathological con¬ 
ditions, both soinaric and psychological, are clearly Mcndclian 
(pago ^O)—for cxaiTiple, the rai-c type of mental defect mentioned 
on page 61. Particularly clear and significant arc the sex-linked 
cliaracterislicsj in which the individual receives all of the disposition, 
or none of it, depending upon lus sex. It is true that most such cases 
arc complicated by the interacting influence of other genes, and by 
uncontrolled environmental impacts on a given developmental ten¬ 
dency, But the principle is clear, none the less. Even where Lliere arc 
two (or more) genes at work, as in some rorm.s of pigmentation, the 
steps arc clearly defined, so that individuals of type A will liavc 
none; those of type B will have a specific small degree; those of type 
C, a specific large degree, etc, 
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The actual cl'istributioa curves derived from the operation of such 
all-or-iione genetic dispositions are likely to be bimodal rather than 
discontinuous. The distribution curves in tiie accompanying figure 



represent two populations that differ sharply, but stUl overlap. 
Such distributions are common, Many factors may cause bimodality 
based on two overlapping normal distributions; m example is the 
stature cf men and of women, in which there is a mean difference of 
four incites, with very considerable overlap. It is quite likely that 
some of the psychological sex differences arc distributed more or less 
similarly (cf. page lOS). 

Such discontinuities as the foregoing arc evident from birth onward. 
Bv\t di6COWtmuUle& between persona may result from specific all-ov- 
nonc factors acting on .some but not on others, at almost any point in 
the developmental process, so that wlmt was at first a continuous 



distribution gives rise to two groups—those wlio liave and tho.se wlio 
have not been acted upon by the specific factor. Some developmental 
hazards and childhood diseases arc in this class; they may do pro¬ 
found damage, or do no damage at all, Even if the damage is variable 
in dmount, the smallest visible amount may be quite large; and in such 
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a case we sliould be justified in sjjealdng' of "observed'" discontinuity. 
The distribution curve might looklike that shown in the accompanying 
figure (if there are seven specific degrees of damage including zero). 
Here the distribution is bimodal in rather an iiiiusual sense, as the 
figure is designed to suggest. We seem to be dealing actually not 
with single unidiinension«il traits but with the dcvelopineiiL of two or 
more mutually exclusive modes of organization. For if the bodily 
capacity to I'csist diseavsc is equal to the demands, we have one inte¬ 
grated mode of physiological and psychological organization; 
failing this, we may have a very dilTereiit mode. Goldstein's work on 
brain injuries suggests the presence of tliis all-or-nonc principle 
in the capacity to adapt to trauma, and the same thing is apparently 
true with regard to a variety of developmental hazards such as child¬ 
hood diseases; in the case of the disease, the issue is frequently 
whether the body can resist adequately or not, the outcome being 
either grave damage or none at all. 

But if \ve try to detcrinine why the discontinuity appears, we 
regularly find that ihc supposed "disturbing" or "complicating" 
variables which are rcspaiusiblc for biiuodiility lue really aspects of 
an interacting system, and that the manner of their organization is 
vastly important in determining the value of the pi’iniary variable 
with whicli we are concerned. The discontinuity i.s not capricious; 
it results from the fact that between two stable, viable modes of 
organization Iheie is and can be no intennediate stable^ viable mode of 
organizaiion. 

However, the individual is a more or less integrated system, and 
the question of typing him is not necessarily to be conceived in terms 
of one trait, but rather in terms of a system of interrelated or compo¬ 
nent aspects, Typing in terms of several aspects may well call for a 
difFci'enL approach. Many things encountered In everyday living— 
chairs, automobiles, trees, cats—behave as organized patterns and arc 
easily gi'asped and typed. But if wc were concerned with only one di¬ 
mension, c.g,, length, or weight, or color, clogs would melt into cals. 
The type is based noton one dimension, but on a recognizable pattern, 
The pattern, moreover, is a stable, coherent system, so that though 
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it is pushed here or there, it comes to rest in its familiar form; such 
an organization is homeostatic. But when the balance is i^rofoimdly 
disturbed, the whole person may be different thereafter, organized 
in a dilFercnt way, This is evident in the psychoneiiroses and in 
psychoses; we arc dealing not with a change in one trait but with 
a completely different pattern of equilibrium. A type is one of the 
possible forms of stable cquilibnum. Certain groups of traits that 
colicrc and are capable of achieving a dynamic unity constitute 
types. 

A closely related biological typology is the concept of clinical 
types developed in medicine. Hyperthyroidism, pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, and nepbritis are not points on any imaginable distribution 
curve, no matter how many dimensions are considered. They are 
meaningful biological patterns. Whether an original "cause"—e,g., 
the Koch bacillus in tuberculosis—can be specified is of cour.se impor¬ 
tant Gtiologically, but not in reference to the funilaincntal concept of a 
clinical pattern, Wc all harbor Koch bacilli, but some of us are 
predisposed to jmor resistance to this bacillus by virtue of otir 
Qi'i^anic sysiem as a zv/iole. Moreover, tlic prognosis in tuberculosis 
is made in tonus of a very complex notion of clinical type; the physician 
is dealing witli a group of interrelated symptoms, some of which point 
more or less directly to the operation of a central pathological 
condition, some of which are quite literally interdependent expressions 
of one another. These clinical types of interdependent b’aits that 
constitute discontinuous systems arc often lield to olfer a close parallel 
to personality types. Putting aside the suggestion that such aggre¬ 
gates arc merely statistical profiles or clusters of traits, wc must 
ciTi]3hasize that it is the dynamic interdependence, the imj^ossibility 
of isolating the attributes, that is central to tlie whole idea. As 
KlLiver lia.s slated it, it is not the adventitious but the necessary 
sysLcmatic linkages between attributes which make up ihe type. 
An ideal type i.s a jikkIo of organization that is present in all-or-nono 
form. If it be argued that such modes grade imperceptibly into other 
modes, llicre ni'O two replies; (j) that ilic inlcrmcdiaLc inodc.s of 
organization, are unstable and non-viablc (like certain chemical 
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elements which appear only at high Lcnipcratiirea), and (2) that 
when intennediaLc modes are demonstrated it is better not to 
use the term "type,'' but to reserve it for discontinuities. 

On the other liand, we must admit that it is common lo find ideal 
or pure types exhibiting true discontinuity in respect to some central 
and fundamental characteristic, yet nevertheless mingled with or 
surrounded by a number of other characteristics less tightly bound 
to the central core and exhibiting no discontinity from one person 
to another. We have, then, in practice, ideal types winch are so 
heavily loaded down with “impurities,” or non-nccessary secondary 
characteristics, that a statistical doinonstralion of discontinuity is 
impeded. For example, according to the current theory, cycloid 
and schizoid personalities may perl)ap.s be regarded as ideal typos 
in the clinical sense, but they arc so heavily freighted with traumatic 
and other clevclojnnciital artifacts that continuous rather tlian dis¬ 
continuous distributions ajipcar. At least, the utility of a clear L3'p()l- 
ogy should not be renounced merely because impurities appear on 
first inspection; this would be like a chemist’s throwing away all the 
0]*e that is not juirc. 

This theory of clinical types, especially when siij^ported by refer¬ 
ence to the concept of pure elements in chemistry, vSeonivS entitletl to 
a careful hearing, It inu.st be conceded that the majority of tlicse types 
as currently applied in psychology have not as yet been validated 
in terms of either empirical or rational definitions of points of 
cleavage. For example, witlicxtrovcnsion-introversion, oravsccndance- 
submisslon, or superego vs. id orientation, or adjustment vs. mal¬ 
adjustment , or aggressiveness vs. shyness, the distribution curves are 
smooth—Indeed, usually normal—with not even that suggestive 
trace of bimodality which might warrant the belief that a fundamental 
disconliiiuity has been smothered by acciclenLal factors, Thus the 
Kretschmer biotypes studied objectively in normal persons by Klinc- 
berg and liis collaborators were replaced by normal curves, and the 
accompanying psychological characLcrisUcs, wliich were .sujipo.sccl U) 
be a.ssoclatcd witli these bioly'pes, also yielded normal dislribulion 
curves, Hence, quite aside from our failure to diecover functional 
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relations bcLvvecji pliysical and personality factorsj we confront tlie 
impossibility of empirically identifying the bioLypes originally postu¬ 
lated. 11 may indeed be true that the normal curve masks a large num¬ 
ber of real discontinuities (cf, jiage 728). But if their number is 
so large, and if all of diem are in fact present simultaneously, it is 
only by disentangling them and demonstrating their role that the 
concept of types can be made Lo serve a useful purpo.se, The recent 
quantitative work of Slieldon and liis collaborators (cf. page 5.9), 
while emphasizing three components in physique, demonstrated that 
each coiiijionen t appears in the individual in some degree, not that each 
person is a full-fledged representation of a "pure type," sharply 
sepai'ated from otlici' "pure types.” 

Discontinuity in Self-Attitudes 

Ncverlhcles.s, a number of clinical types, especially among tile 
iieui'O.ses, apparently have a belter status because they seem to be 
based primarily on fundamental attitudes toionrd the self, and because 
these fi'ccpienLly take the form of discontinuous and mutually exclusive 
modes of organization they arc likely to lead to a true typology. It 
may be worth while to see whether the normal discontinuities in self- 
altitude among children may prepare tlic way for the later discon- 
tiniijlie.s of noiimil and neurotic personality structure. 

We have considered the likelihood (page 607) that various modes 
of coming to terms with- oneself are achieved in early childhood on an 
all-or-noiic basis. The classical studies of prestige suggestion in 
children of school age (page 217) indicate that along with accidental 
variations there arc two fundamental ways of responding to author¬ 
ity. In various test siLuation.*! most diUdren function at either an 
essentially infantile or an essentially adult level; mixed or inter¬ 
mediate cases arc few. It may be maintained that only among tlie 
central trails, not among the peripheral trails, doCvS such discon- 
ilnuily ap})eiu', and there is some truth in this contention. Indeed, 
wliile pi'esligo .suggestibility, involving a clear-cut aLlitiidc toward 
the self, is bimodally distributed, simple ideomotor suggestibility, 
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involving no such attitude, is normally distributed. Yet we noted 
(page 609) that centrality and peripheral!ty are largely matters of 
degree, and sulTicicntly refined data would probably show biniodality 
creeping slowly in as we move from peripheral to central traits. 

We suggest, then, that the central discontinuity usually appears 
because of the sharp cleavage between fundamental ways of viewing 
the self. We suggest the hypothesis that a person can accept and be 
at peace with himself in terms of a finite number of distinct and 
wcll-structurcd attiluclcs toward the self. lie must accept himself in 
one way or another because a finite number of ways are offered by 
the cultural situation; and in oixler to maintain that aLLlLude he 
must build up defenses which tend to be discontinuou.s because they 
arc specific to discontinuous hinds of altiLudes. There is no need, how¬ 
ever, to insist that attitude toward the self is tlie ofily atlitucle that 
offers a basis for clear typology. For some people in our culture, and 
for most people in many other CLiUurcs (pages 79G ff.), di.scontinuiLy 
may appear in reference to various other dominant attitudes prevalent 
in the grou]). 


The Skat of Discontinuity 

As a rule it is only the central attributes that can in thi.s way serve 
toward discontinuity, because any typology derived from less central 
characteristics will be broken down almost as fast as it is formulated. 
The critical point which determines whether a i^crson belongs to one 
type or another varies constantly with health and with his situation 
at the moment. Hence if nothing much is at stake, if no life purpose 
is involved, he will be above the critical point on some occasions, 
below on others. If, then, a great many individuals arc observed, the 
types will collapse. But a previous means of self-enhancement is 
likely to be relied upon, and to be stable, 

An everyday example is offered by the problem of changing 
children's habits; everything depends on whcdier this involves 
matters of merely momentary convenience, or the fundamental 
attitude toward the self. During early childhood it is not difficult 
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to make a lefL-handcd child right-handed; if it is done early enough and 
carefully enough, no bad consequences need follow. The resulting 
I’igJit-liandcdncss is not an all-or-none affaii-, for in iisij]g his liands 
in all sorts of skilled acts, the child finds certain things that he can 
do better with his left hand than with his right. In matters of mere 
convenience, he can add to his left-handed repertory, or subtract 
from it, with no great strain. But suppose that die child has developed 
a concept of himself as one who, being loft-lmndcd, is at a dis¬ 
advantage in a right-handed world; or as one who is rare and special; 
or as one who belongs to a special kind of liumanity tliat is marked 
off from the common herd and is secretly or overtly considered 
superior to the rest. Here the shift in attitude accompanying the 
switching-over process may bear little relation to sliecr eclucability 
in the right-handed performance. If being left-handed is an attribute 
tliat stands i-atho' near the self of selves, it is likely jiol to be altered 
by any clinical method siiort of the heroic ])roccss of completely 
extirpating it by rebuilding the self-attlludc. Tlic same rule seems 
to apply to those Instances in which an injury has caused disfigurement 
of a part of the body regarded as especially beautiful or adequate. 
One may react to this by shifting the value tendency to another part 
of the body or to another personal attitude, or he may take it 
catastropliically; it is an all-or-none inatlci*. However sliglit tlic 
physical impairment may be, the sliift in altitude toward the self 
is likely to be either very profound or very trivial, 

In all such instances of the all-or-none principle, we might cxi^ress 
what the organism is doing by saying that order is the first rule 
of living, and that forced oj'der is better than chaos. If traditional 
order is lost, a new kind of order based upon a new kind of equilib¬ 
rium is necessary, No reorganization of coniponciits is wortli any¬ 
thing unless stability is achieved. For the patient who has suffered 
disfigurement, there may be no middle ground between the two ex¬ 
tremes: thinking of himself as still as lovely or as eoinpeLcnt as before, 
or thinking of himself as wholly valueless because be has lost the 
one ingredient that made the self lovable. We conclude, then, that 
type theories, as they relate lo personality structure, are useful 
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when they throw light upon modes of responding to the self. Throiigh- 
oiU the realm of perception there ai’C sudden and complete shifts— 
"reversible perspectives," etc. The same principle of shifts appears 
in the way in which a person sees himself. It is likely that the clue 
to hysteriaj compulsion neurosis, etc., lies in distinctive forms of 
the self-attitude arising from specific factoi-.s of conditioning, cathexis, 
traunia, etc,, in individuals with a predisposing constitution, 

The Fhkudian Ciiauacteu Types 

A. major contribution to typology appears in the iTcudian system, 
especially as developed by Abraham and Erikson. For Freud tliere 
is a universal and imperious, yet difliise and non-specific drive 
whicli may bo defined in terms of cither cros, or pleasure, or ten¬ 
sion reduction, It is aroused in tlic infant by many excitations, 
notably of the mucous membrane .and skin. Much usefulness lins 
been found in this conception (cf. page Through the adience 
mechanism (page 1G7) behavior is adjusted to receive jnore and 
more of this stimulation. Originally accidental, this stimulation now 
becomes self-initiated. The process is satisfying in itself and is not 
merely a means to a satisfying end; thumb-sucking, for example, may 
be continued for hours as a substitution for or even in tlie iiiidsL of 
social play. 

These self-initialed excitations, though likely to appear at any 
time—not during visceral stress alone—have greater iiiLensity at 
some times thnii at others. In the ease of the mouth excitations, 
the hunger state predisposes to sensitiveness and the thumb or finger 
may be vehemently sucked and go back to die mouth as fast as the 
adult can take it out. In other words, these surface sensitivities 
depend to .some dcgi'ce—though not exclusively—on visceral ten¬ 
sions; this Was noted in our discua.sion of the relation of sensory to 
visceral drives (page iifl). An additional componeuL in such experi¬ 
ences must also be emphasized—the motor and tactual .satisfactions 
in the sucking and I'ubbing processes. Freud suiiunarizes this rather 
complicated matter by saying that the mouth is an erogenous zone. 
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While contact -with the lips during nursing is arousing vigorous 
aucliing, many associated aspects of the situation, such as the mother's 
appearance and voice, become involved in the hunger-satisfying 
experience; and at the same lime tlic oral excitation itself, together 
with skin warmth and cuddling, fuses into a major wave of satis¬ 
faction. Among most primitive peoples the mother gives suck when¬ 
ever the child cides; among the more civilized the feeding schedule 
may mean that the child is in a state of acute or, indeed, vociferous 
need befoi'e he is liermittcd to nurse. In either case the breast is a 
great eonsiuiimalion; within a few days of birth it has become a 
regular and attainable if not always controllable good. 

Sooner or later the lime comes for weaning. Instead of the familiar 
soft breast and the warm flow, a sticky, pasty, or stringy stuff is stiiclc 
into one's mouth and as fast as it is spewed out, more is pushed in. 
If one is hungry, one has to take it. In time the tongue movemenls 
and later the jaw movements of chewing are built up, and replace 
the sucking pattern, 

It would be a cardinal mistake, however, to conclude that the need 
to suck or the need for the nursing relation is thereby abolished. 
The weaning experience can force the dcvelopincnt of new habits; 
but a powerful inextinguished canalization upon the breast, and 
upon the sucking experience itself, remains. The child may find his 
way to tlie breast long after chewing and eating habits have been 
well consolidated; the thumb-suckers and li]>-biters are plentiful 
in the nursery years. 

According to the thesis of Freud and Abraham, the forced inter¬ 
ruption of nursing leads to time repression, and the energy of the old 
drive needs thereafter to find its way into other response mechanisms 
of the oral zone. The more sudden and disturbing the weaning, the 
more severe the consequences. If diumb-sucklng itself is tabu, as it 
will be sooner or late?*, the child’s craving for reinstatement of the 
cxpci’iencc may lake not only the form of ravenoUvS eating, but many 
other oral forms such as excessive babbling or, as soon as tlicre are 
words, excessive talking, He wants to play vvith and to mouth his 
father's pipe more than other children do; when his lollipop is gone, 
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he sucks {ind chews the stick. When numerous toys confront him, 
he chooses the mouth organ rather than the clriini, He becomes a 
mouth-centcreel person', he lives ever after to recapture the nursing 
experience, He may become something of a professional baby, or 
later find a way to keep the nioutli central, becoming an oboe player, 
a lawyer, a college teacher. 

The fir.sL phase in the Freutl-Abraham tlieory relates tlicrcfore to 
the impact of repression upon local zone satisfaction, The second 
phase relates not to zones, but to modes or styles of satisfaction. 
The attitude toward the mother is much more than a nutritive 
attitude; it is a warmth-cuddle-safcty-lovc attitude. Forcible weaning 
means both that food is un.satisfaclory and iliat the attendant 
ministrations are laclting. The result is to generate a personality 
Imngry for the reinstatement of the full mothering experience. The 
child becomes a nutrient type; he craves to receive, not to give; lie 
needs protection, warmth, sympathy, support. He may be a gentle, 
friendly soul, eager to be accepted and protected, or a tagger-on to a 
benefactor oi’ a yes-num devoted to liis bi).ss, or a general Icanei' and a 
parasite. This is the oral type of personality. 

The general logic of the oral type applies also to tlm formiilion 
of the anal and genital types. Like other mucous membrane surfaces, 
die anal surface is very sensitive, the sensitivity varying greatly 
with the tensions of colon ami rectum and with local blood supply. 
Excilalioii during bowel-cmplying is pleasant, and the little child 
often discovers that he can get this pleasure by rubbing. But another 
major ingredient is the power experience (kinesthetic tension and 
release) in bowel movements; dicsc ofTer power experiences of 
another sort in diat the child can accomplish all sorts of things—delay a 
Sunday trip, keep father out of the bathroom, agitate mother, or just 
show in a general way that he i.s not to be bossed—by the simple 
expedient of wilhlmlding a bowel movement. According to Freud, 
however, the critical feature of, the situation is the frcqiienL and 
satisfying erogenous zone excitation by the passing of the seini-fUiid 
bowel contents. 

Now appears the inexorable impact of bowel-training rituals. 
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Unlike the Hopi child, who merely learns where to go when he 
wants to go, the European or American child is placed on the 
toilet, solemnly waited for, approved of when he performs, On all 
other occa.sions, bowel movement arc tabu. The process is hard 
for the child. It is not like being taught not to touch hot radiators 
or play with knivesi it is a clamping down on inLemally motivated 
behavior before he has any inkling of the reasons for it, As a result, 
the clamping down is felt as a blow, or as violent restj'aint, that 
often leads to a powerful wish to continue in the childish state. 
But this is impossible. The wish must be handled, managed, kept 
under control, Tlie usual result is reaction formation (page 551) 
in the form of a drive to limit all his primitive, iinpiilsivc, pleasure- 
seeking activities; he gives up to the envhx^nnicnt. hi extreme cases, 
being organized aiound a tabu, one becomes parsimonioiiSj stingy, 
meticulous, punctual, tied down with petty sclf-re.siraints. Every¬ 
thing that is free, uncontrolled, spontaneous is dangerous, Papa 
will spank. Play safe; put the books back in llie right place; rule 
the note jmper neatly; ])ay your bills on the first of the month; be 
good, Ilul bo sure to take no pleasure in your goodness; be harsh 
witli yourself, with all sinners. The harslincss of the over-all picture 
is taken into account by calling tlic type anal-sntlisLic. The genital 
type, coiTcsponclingly, is centered in eros, finds goodness and pleas¬ 
ure compatible. 

We have already (page '1'85) cited an experiment by David M. 
Levy that is related to this hypothesis. Among a litter of six puppies, 
two which were fed from rubber-capped bottles with a. large aper¬ 
ture, so that in a very short time the milk was gone and the stomacli 
full, got only slight hp-mouth-jaw exerasc. They continued to 
suck, throiighoLit the growtli period, at practically anything they 
could find. They had not been active enough in the niinslng experi¬ 
ence; they had not "worited through” it. This runs closely parallel 
to the view that frustrated infantile activity can continue to rca])pear 
later in new forms. In his most recent experiments, Levy ha.s shown 
that tics and forced movements regularly follow restriction of bodily 
activity, whether in children, in poultry-yard hens, in hoi-ses kept 
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in stalls, or in caged animals; impulses wliich caniioL break through 
into free locomotor activity or postural shift take the form of repeti¬ 
tive tics or "mannerisms.” 

E. H. Erikson has likewise pointed out the variety of instances in 
biology in which a function must be exercised when it is time Jot il to be; 
he has shown that if one function fails to receive adequate expression, 
Ollier funcLions that appear later in the organism's time schedule arc 
likely to suffer, In the embryo, each phase of organ development is a 
necessary precursor of others, so that the full exploitation of a capacity 
made available by a developing organ is necessary if subsequently 
{ippcaring functions are to be adequate. Each kind of strenuous 
activity reaches its high pomL at a different time in the growth process. 
It would be in keeping witli tins suggestion to think that the person 
who as a ten-year-old lias had no clrcu.scs must, ns an adult, have not 
only circuses but vaudeville and World I'airs, and that lie will still 
be unsatisfied, One is nostalgic for uncompleted oxjiericncc. This 
liypothc.<iia of Erikson’s is valuable, and suggests further embryo- 
logical sludles. 

IL may be wiser in the meantime to emphasize a more limited 
thesis, liCvy's experiment with the jiuppics sugge.sts that a function 
not used in a comjilctcly .sati.sfying way at one period of life may 
appear later and perhaps become a pcrniancni drive jiatteni. If used 
at the right tiiiiO in the right phy.siological degree, it di.sappears. 
If not, it is never used enough to cause its disappearance; some resid¬ 
ual tension remains, An alternative hypothesis regarding Llic Effects 
of infantile frustration may be useful in many eases. As a child, 
a person hungered for excitement; circuses were great satisfiers 
when available. If they were yearned for but were not available, 
they became values Itept active year by year—Llie child always 
hoped to go next year. He becomes sorry for him.sclf; other kids 
have circuses. As a man one looks back on this childliood excitement, 
the golden age of irresponsibility and sheer fun, lie puts himself 
amid ciiildhood vsccncs, and he wants those cii'cuscs. In such an 
instance tlierc seems to be no need to accept any principle of growtli- 
stunting, He who has missed the circus oxcitemcnL as a ohild may 
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now go to die circus like a child. But so do others who go only "to 
take the clilldrcn" but do not find it a burdeni and so do still others 
who do not bother to give explanations, There is, indeed, the nostalgic 
circus-goer; however, it hardly seems necessary to build about him 
a hypothesis of growth distortion. At this writing it appears likely 
that all the many suggestions liavc some relevance to the problem 
of pci'vSifiLing infantilism. 

But our chief interest In all these hypotheses is their utility as an 
approach to typology. The Freud and Abraham types may well be 
true instances of dhcaniinuity due to discontinuities in infantile 
experience; tlie Levy experiments directly suggest a way in which 
discontinuities in experience may give rise to sharply contrasting 
personality types, Freud's character types (cf. page may 

likewise bo based, to some degree, on discontinuity in self-attitudes 
that arise later in relation to one's own orality, anality, or genitality. 
Mere, however, the cathexes arc largely developed before the self 
is well defined; lienee the discontinuities, if they exist, should perhaps 
be traced to discontinuities which help to skaj>e the self. 

We have given a rather important place to the concept of clinical 
types, but have actually found no imperative need for tliein in the 
study of normal personality except in re.spcct to the problem of selP^ 
attitudes; and even here the empirical evidence is meager. The 
type approach is highly valuable as a source of useful hypotheses, 
but as a clue to personality it still lacks solid support. 

But here we frequently encounter the objection that the evidence 
for empirical types which represent any degree of continuity or 
discontinuity in respect to traits has no bearing on ukal types, which 
are conceptually pure like the concepts of geometry, nnd upon wliich 
a clinical psychology must be based. Ideal types are considered val¬ 
uable as conceptual tools, regardless of llic presence of many cxcep- 
lion.s, and even if the pure type, the text book case, is rare or non¬ 
existent, They arc as useful and as necessary as the concept of 
absoliUe xcro in temperature—no one expects to achieve it empiri¬ 
cally, As a reference point, as a means of studying systematic rela- 
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tions, such types may guide us llirougli a maze of empirical detail. 
Docs not the chemist properly refuse to bother with mud, widi un¬ 
refined oil, with dirty rust or scum, insisting that chemistry must 
seek clear and sharply defined elements and compound.s which are 
worth the cost of the purifying and refining processes? And when 
confronting reagents which are not absolutely pure, docs he not 
insist on building liis science in conceptual terms from absolutely pure 
elcineiUs, showing complete indifference as to whetlier one encounters 
them often, or rarely, or never in nature? In studying compounds, 
too, does lie not rightly insist that a pure compound, with all its 
coinponcnts and all their interrelations, is a prerequisite for the 
study of less pure or more complex forms of organization? Should 
wc not take our cue from chemistry, ahlior purely staLisiical ques¬ 
tions, and struggle to achieve pure, simply defined, logical, manipu- 
lablc elements and constructs of the ideal type? 

The argument is extremely plausible and is in part sound. Simplifi¬ 
cation, abstraction, is ncces.sary. But the important thing is the 
character of the which mai*k the chemical or other com¬ 

pound, the question as to Imv we are to abstract from a world of 
perceptual confusion, hozv wc are to cut through the ovcrrich empirical 
possibilities. The process of abstraction is a process of noting re¬ 
curring impressions which appear and reappear in dillcrcnt contexts, 
and seizing a single property to which wc can give a name. We may i 
thus discover both recurrent objects and recurrent pnlteiiis, ordered 
regularities of spatial arrangement or temporal sequence, We may 
group togetlicr all melodics with a given rhythm, or all sentences 
which ask a question, We may apply two or more criteria at once, 
including as continents only those islands having a certain area, thus 
excluding Borneo but not Australia. All these elementary principles 
apply also in personality study. It is possible to group persons on 
the basis of sharing a single observed characteristic or a given 
pattern of characteristics. If it helps us to undei’sland, wc may regard 
ihc pattern as a single crilerion for clas.sification; at the .same time wc 
may wish to introduce a second or third criLcrion, and set up a typo 
meeting all these criteria. If there is a functional relation between 
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extroversion, emotional tlireshold, and perseverative tendency, 
we can set up a type in these terms, whether extroversion is a single 
entity or a syndrome. 

But here a danger arises. The fact that we can conceptualize a 
type does not prove that there is ti*ue functional coherence, inter¬ 
dependence of the traits. The whole value of the type lies in the dependable 
coherence of the characteristics named. If "types" are made up at will 
and fall apart again as we tiini lo new cases, they serve only to mis¬ 
lead. Other types could likewise be made up at will, the only limitation 
being the mathematical possibilities of combination. The situation 
is entirely different when traits are genuinely caught up within a 
unitary functioning system. Here the removal of one means that the 
system is gone. A new system may be established, but it will not 
be the system of trails defined to signalize the type. 

Most typologists seem therefore lo confuse the issue when, through 
intuitive selection of a group of traits which give a sense of unity, 
tlicy compare their procedure with that of ihc chemist seeking a pure 
element or compound. The chemist can separate the impurities from 
the coherent structured moleailcs of the desired compound, because 
he knows the difference between necessary and fortuitous connections 
in l)is material., He has long souglit by quantitative inolhods those 
ingredients which are not (by his methods) further analyzablc; he 
underwent the discipline of nearly a century of atomic theory before 
the complexities of the electrical theory of matter appeared, His pure 
compound satisfies the definition of type, for every atom in it must 
bear a dynamic structural relation to other atoms. The whole question 
is whether the I'vrctschmer types or any purported system of personal¬ 
ity types is predicated upon similar dynamic inteirelations and coher~ 
ences of traits. 

It is not implied that the coherence or non-coherence of a group 
of trails is inevitably an all-or-nonc mailer. There may well be 
degrees of coherence between traits, These, however, are discoverable 
by empirical procedures, both experimental and statistical, In any 
concrete case one could predict the presence of a trait if he knew the 
actual form and degree of colierence of the traits in the given case; 
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the concept of ideal type for which a basis is sought would tlicn deflne 
as ideal what bus in practice been empirically validated, If the type 
is to be ideal, it must really be ideal—each trait being bound, not 
fortuitously but of necessity, to others which cliaracterize the type, 
At this writing it appears probable dial only tho.se traits will be 
found to be necessarily linked which are expressions of the same 
dynamic relations (like the blushing and blustering of certain Adlerian 
types; cf, page 579) or of necessary sequences (like tlie cleprcsxsion 
following a manic phase in certain patients). 13ut unless wc know in 
advance wlint t)ic dynamic relations are, wc cannot predict in the 
individual cavsc whether the blustering will accompany the blu,diing, 
or whether the depression luill follow the mania, 

Socially Dej-;nj-:d Typl's 

Instead of vStopiiing with an emphasis upon the individual organism 
as a structured whole, we may stress the discontinuitie,s that appear 
in the social order; wc may note the ways in which society produces 
functional cleavages, even among organisms that are essentially 
alilte. Perhaps we shall find lliat the extenial situations of life 
produce kinds of disconthuuty which differ from those we have con¬ 
sidered heretofore. Perhaps wc shall find that the.se discontinuitie.'i 
are uhiniatcly reconcilable, or even ideiitical, with tlio.sc we have seen 
from the more individualistic approach. 

The discussion nuay begin with consideration of the impact of a 
way of living upon the individual structure. The slieleLal and especially 
the jnuscular structure, the cliaractcrislic postural set of the body, 
reflect the accustomed work; the vascular systein and the akin arc 
ahiiosL a.s eloquent. The man is his work in a physical as much as in a 
psychological sense. Although there arc some .selective factor.s, of 
course (weaklings .seldom become truck drivers^ or the tone-deaf 
musicians), much of the doicniiinalion is the growth into and tlirough 
the work it.self. 

But the .structure of life also determines the slructuve of percepts, 
attitudes, and thought, What is not relevant to the life of the type 
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is lloL seen; we lilove among other types and miss the tenor of their 
lives. We may move among them, to use James' jjhrase, as dogs move 
ill our libraries. What is sensed as a threat is feared and hated for its 
immediate implications; its other aspects are ignored, The dominant 
autivsma of the group define reality in categorical, unambiguous terms 
—other nations, other classes arc good ■when they can be held at a 
frictionless distance; they are evil, base, despicable when they en- 
croadi. Wcaltliy men ai-e a pride and emolujnent of tlic nation so 
far as they make business "good”; but they are parasites when their 
local plant or chain store endangers existing privileges. Labor 
unions arc good when they introduce order into the business process; 
they may look like gangs of hoodlums, a menace to the nation, 
when their strikes threaten profits. A person sees it as he wust see it; 
it is as easy and natural for the mouse to approve and accept the cat 
as for the loser in an economic sqiicczc-play to appi-ove the winner. 
Autisms engendered in an individual predicament are quickly shaved 
by those who sail in tlie same boat; it is in general the shared, the 
uniformly structured attitudes of the group that imprint themselves 
upon the personality of the child who is growing into social orienta¬ 
tion. (Labor organizers, Chinese lauiidiymcn, Germans, bankers, 
Irishmen, peddlers, arc of necessity perceived and valued in terms 
of stereotypes.) Evidently, then, one’s own doss being right and its 
opponents wrong, social thinking that crosses lines is in danger 
of being limited to inconsequential details. 

In view of the simplicity with which a Marxist conception of 
personality can be written along such lines, each mads economic 
situation being brought into relation to liis individuality, it is remark¬ 
able how little the Marxists have done with it. The perceptions, the 
acts, the thoughts of men can be ordered as well-*—and indeed, inucli 
better as a rule—with reference to their central life tasks as with 
reference to other interests. 

In thcii' first study of Middletown, the Lynds found tliat people 
group thcinsclves around fundamental discontinuous centers of ac¬ 
tivity which constitute nuclei for the life proccs.s. Almost everyone in 
Middletown worked either chiefly with his hands or chiefly with sym- 
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bols, T'he two groups stood out in rather sharp psychological different 
titUlon, despite the fact tliat some of the lower paid members of the 
“symbol" group were on the same economic level as the higher-paid 
members of tlic "manual"group. When Middletown wa.s stuclicd later, 
in 1935 , three fundamental constants oj‘ types had developed, The 
dominant clan, the "X" family, stood oil'from the common run of the 
business (“symbol") group, just as the latter did from the "manual'' 
group, Other obsciwcrs have made similar findings, Thus subcultural 
types, such as the French Canadians of the New England mill town, 
are sharply separated from the "Anglo-Saxons” on tlie one hand and 
the "Portuguese" on the other. Barriers of feeling are such that typing 
is extremely sharp. Personality studies of school-age children of 
subcultural groups indicate that the prc.servation of these socially 
indoctrinated types is intimately related to the psychology of the self. 
The individual is identified with the group and accepts its structured 
pattern of values; hence the type of self-portrait is largely defined 
by the subcultural system of values. 

Much the same thing may occur in vocational grouping. William 
JamCvS stressed the fact that the fluidities characteristic of early 
adulthood tend to be replaced by hard crystallizations within the 
first decade of professional life. The .specific tasks and values of 
each professional group, as of each subcultural group, become pro¬ 
gressively more rigid. These comments evidently apply to everyone 
during the fii’st decade of maturity, but much more sharply in the 
case of the more highly specialized roles which life assigns. To say 
that professional habits merely overlie a fundamentally stable per¬ 
sonality core is an altogether abstract statement who.se meaning is 
doubtful, for professional habit.s invade the very self and help to 
form the basis of the inner self-attitude as well as the outer status. 
All minds are molded to their task. If Ihe tasks are disconlmuous, the 
minds will he disconliimous, not only in .sj)ecific a.spccLs which dcfiiie 
distinct areas of life, but in total organization. 

On the other hand, there arc many people who do not identify with 
their own economic group. For example, the following personality 
types among the privileged group iclcnlify dicmsclvcs not with their 
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own group, but with the less privileged: (l) Rebellious members of 
the dominant group, who protest against tiie shackles of nobility. 
Such people arc often sturdy defenders of less favored classes and are 
found among the leaders in evolutionary and revolutionary change. 
Since their motive is rebelliousness rather than gain, these elite 
rebels are not easily "bought off" by bribes, ( 2 ) The softhearted 
members of tl]c privileged class, wl\o for reasons of sympathy identify 
witl\ the oppressed and endeavor to sliai’c their burdens. These people 
liavc been historically, and are at present, dependable instruments of 
social change. They do not sell out any more than do the elite 
rebels. (3) The power-hungry, self-appointed leaders of the under¬ 
privileged, who identify with the masses neither because of rebellious¬ 
ness nor because of syrnpadiy, but for the sake of leading. In nearly 
every country, such men have sluittlcd back and forth between 
political parties as the occasion for power dictated. They do sell out, 
for eithei* pelf or power. Such exceptions to broad economic deter¬ 
minism arc extremely important. A large proportion of both the 
cvolutionaiy and the revolutionary leaders have arisen from groups 
.saturated with an atmosphere impregnated with vested interest, 
yet have played an individualistic role. 

But despite all tlii.s, the main lines of class membership are fairly 
clear. Tlie fact of owning factories or railways vs. the fact of working 
in them for a wage is too potent to be glossed over. Whether people 
like it or not, they fall into economic categories. Our real question 
deals not with the existence of classes but with the discontinuity 
between them—the psychological cleavage. If we look at the distribu¬ 
tion curve of income or examme the more analytical studies of the 
ways in whicla j3eople group themselves consciously or unconsciously 
according to class, our first impression will be in terms of continuity, 
our moj'e thoughtful conclusion in terms of discontinuity, We sliall 
consider other a.spects of class membership in Chapters 33-3(5. 
Do we not, tlien, emerge witli types—discontinuities—as sharp and 
clear as one could ask? Wc do indeed. Mixed with these disconlinuh 
ties, however, are the impurities and complications already described. 
There is some necessary typing that is useful as far as it goes; but 
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it is combined with a number of leas central and, to some extent, 
indepcndoiit secondary traits which are linked in greater or leas 
degree with the central factors. 

The nature of the cleavage between t 3 '|)es becomes cloar when 
a person ti-ios to abandon one and assimilate himself in another. A 
culturally ingrained mode of behaving, and of thinking and feeling 
about the self and the environment, olTors a stable form of organiza¬ 
tion; but try Lq adapt the individual to a second culture, and there 
may be resistance, or an exaggei'ated effort to give up the old in 
adapting to the new, Leaving one base, a person is really at ease only 
when he reaches a completely different base. The laborer "elevated” 
to the middle class by a legacy must move nil the way up, and all of 
him must move up, before the tensions can disappenr. Thus the 
cultural point of view jjermils the use of a genuine typology, because 
of the principle of stable cquilibriuin; a thing disturbed returns to 
its base or finds a now base. Gaps between two stable equilibria 
nixi found in personality just as they arc in tlie ring systems of 
atoms; and cultural diversity offers extremely interesting examples, 
There is often discontinuity between social .siumLion.s, which, when 
acting upon more or less similar individuals, necessarily produces 
sharp typological cleavages. Wlicncver there su'e fluid and unstable 
nicclianisnis in the individual and lie is subjected to two contrary 
pi'cssures, crystallization and .slabilizalioii may occur in either of 
two directions, depending on inner tendencies; lienqc if sharp dis¬ 
continuity appeal's in the outer world, thasc subjected to sucli pres¬ 
sures must display avi equally sharp discontinuity. A child caught 
between two group pressures (parents of difTerent religions, or 
parents in conflict with ibc neigliborhood) must reach ccpiiiibriuin 
in one or aiiotlier of a variety of discontinuuua ways; compromise and 
fusion usually fail. 

A fuller account of the influence of cultural divei'sity upon per¬ 
sonality fcrnuiLion will be attempted in later chapters, At the present 
point, however, wlicrc our inlcresL concerns tlic general (iiicstion of 
types, it .seems likely that broad social and cultural factor.s can bq 
identified as the most important sources of discontinuities in pQiv 
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Sonality. Wc may siimiiiarlze our survey of the three chief classes 
of typology by saying tliat biotypes (as in some somatic differences) 
have definite but as a rule limited utility; that clinical types, especially 
those arising from cUsColitinuiticS in attitudes toward the self, are 
of considerable importance, though their validation is still sketchy; 
and that socio-economic and cultural types give great promise of 
wide uaefiiliicss. 

But If this is the conclusion to which wc are driven by the sheer 
weight of evidence and logic, how docs It happen that in the arts 
—literature, portrait*-painting, sculpture—typing is common and 
Very elfective? The contradiction proves to be more apparent 
than real, Some typing of personalities has always been found 
necessary, not because one thing is true in theory and another in 
practice, but because some of the folds of the garment of life activity 
have fallen Into creases so plain that none can overlook them, No one 
in the novel or the drama would understand a fine-spuii negation of 
human typology, On the other hand, the dramatist, the painter, the 
SCLilptol’, the novelist, and the clinical psychologist have found that 
tlic core whicll is defined by the social type Is not all tliere is in tlio 
person. The core Itself has individual attributes as well as type attrU 
biitcs, so tlijit there is some ineidl in first using, tlieii dropping, the 
typology concept as we look at the aspects of intUvldualiiy which 
complicate and tit the same time give membership character to the 
type aspects. And as We move out from the core and deal with 
matters less sharply defined by social roles, we find more and more 
that must be looked at without reference to types. 

We do not imply that a social role is always the core of individ¬ 
uality. It is not Lincoinmon to find a lawyer who cares more about 
his personal friendships or his country estate than he does about 
his law practice, or a barber who is far more identified with his 
musical nephews and nieces than with his status or the tips which 
mark Ills own daily round, The core varies in relative size; at times it 
is a comparatively small part of the total; sometimes It lies ouLside 
the professional field, Although typing is valid, many characteristics 
are always to be found which do not inLegrate closely with the type; 
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some of them call for a Gestalt treatment of their own, some are loose 
and pei'ipheral and lend themselves to no clear interpretation from 
the point of view of organization. It is permissible to refer to a con¬ 
glomeration containing type structure and some peripheral items, 
and these may be true ''mixed types/' where there arc, so to speak, 
two cores. 

The bimodality and iniildmodality which we have described above 
(page 735) take on clear meaning in the light of such considerations, 
Harely will the constant which marks the dififerent modes be irrelevant 
to the rest of the personality. Rarely indeed is bimodality or multi- 
modality based on a single peripheral trait. As a rule, multimodality 
springs from some fundamental aspect of individuality, tightly 
integrated with much else that is important in tlie person, so 
tliat when we have defined a miiltimodalily willi respect to a 
nicasured trait we have defined it with respect to Gestalt oi'ganiza- 
tion. CvIultimodaUty is a direct expression of the social types just de¬ 
scribed. This is the case in the Minnesota study (page 887), in Hanks' 
study (page 88(5), and inRazran's types described on page 200, The 
discontinuities which are implied arc in the first instance discontinui¬ 
ties in ways of viewing the self and arc therefore related to the entire 
personality organization; hut such self-viewing may be engendered 
by socially dhcontimmis life sitiiaiions based ou culture, vocation, etc, 
Tliese studies have dealt for the most part with young people not yet 
professionally crystallized; nevertheless, these people—indeed, every¬ 
one above the age of infancy—liave developed organization. Conse¬ 
quently the primary factor in hmnan typing is atiilude ioivard self', and 
the reason xvhy the professional or other social types stand out so clearly is 
that this attitude follows lines determined in large measure by the tasks and 
the status assigned to different social roles. It is true that there may be 
dlscontinuiLy between the self today and the self tomorrow, and there¬ 
fore between the personality organization as a whole from one 
occasion Lo another; but habit generally becomes so crystallized and 
the external task so clear that the ego striicLui'C, once fully attained, 
permits no temporal break(cf. page 722). The cUscontinuiLics exist¬ 
ing at a given lime in relation to a community are for the most part 
discontinuities which extend longitudinally through life. 
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We have urged that ego types and social-role types are real and 
important; however, we should add that they also jilay a huge part 
in the development of pseudo-types or stereotypes, and hence inevi¬ 
tably lead to a wide variety of important artifacts. To hold a given 
view of the self, whether it is a sound or an unsound view, leads 
to a particular behavior of enhancement and defense. To believe 
that others regard us in a particular light requires that wc live 
up to expectations, partly through suggestion, partly through 
identification with others, but most of all through the fact that 
status and order require this conformity. Moreover, judging 
others in a specific way and placing them in a specific categoi'y call 
forth from them behavior which fits logically with our own behavior 
in the interpersonal context. They surprise and disturb us if they do 
not behave as we expect, and we find a dozen ways of hounding them 
until they play their part. The "happy-go-lucky" pattern of the 
Negro, the "close" behavior of the Scot, have their clcar-cuL deter¬ 
mining factors in remote history; but these patterns arc meted out 
to the Negro and the Scot today in terms of a social constellation 
which makes their acceptance by society dependent upon their be¬ 
having as expected. Types underlie stereotypes, and stereotypes 
reinforce existing types; when tlie latter are grossly wide of the mark 
they build up antithetical types which at times overthrow the types 
originally present. A profound effect is exerted upon tl\e self by 
the type to which the individual is assigned; and regardless of sense 
or justice, the type often becomes less and less of tin artifact and more 
and more of a reality as behavior is forced to conform to it, 

The final question we must consider concerns the way in which the 
concept of the threshold, so important in determining all-or-none 
reactions of single traits, is to be applied to a concept as complex 
as a type. How does an infinitesimal difference in situations determine 
the dilFercncc between one and another tj'pological organizaLion? 
The answer seems to be twofold, depending upon the sort of type 
involved. If the figure-ground relations of personality are extremely 
clear cut and the figure is highly potent in comparison with every 
aspect of the ground, the threshold that determines which type will 
appear is the one that relates to the figure aspect. Let a tiny variation 
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in situation bring the indivichial from bclo\V the threshold to above 
the threshold with respect to the response that constitutes figure, the 
type is determined and the whole syndrome of related ground aspects 
is swung along with the figure to achieve the full paLLern. Let the 
situation fail to elicit this figure, and another figure, witli all its 
associated ground factors, will prevail. Tluis undo' sullicieni challenge 
a man may be a licro; With a little less challenge lie may be a mere 
playboy (war often produces this picture). An infinitesimal inflection 
may suggest that a remark is made not in fun but is intended to hurt, 
and the entire vsyndronie of attitude swings from elated to depressed; 
if the wound is deep enough, the stable and happy personality becomes 
traumatized. 

If, however, the figure-ground organization is on a more cqiiall- 
tarian basis, so that no one component is very prominent and figure- 
ground relations conscqticntly arc not clcai*, we .shall have to regard 
the thre.shoid not as a threshold for the figure as such, but as a thrcslt- 
old for the maintenance of the syndrome as a .syndrome. The syndrome 
hangs togethcj’ if a .stimulus Is intense enough; not if iniensUy is 
sllgluly less. The two ways of regarding the Ihrcsliold suggested 
lierc may ultimately of cour.se be reconciled, ns tlicy arc in comparable 
l)hysical sltuatioiisj but at the present level of personality analysis it 
is convenient to disLinguish them. We may say, thci'efore, in conclu¬ 
sion, tliat what determines an all-or-nonc shift, or personality 
readjustment, may be either an alteration hi the threshold for a 
specific prominent ingredient, pr an alteration in the threshold for the 
synergic or Integiative Icildciicy as a whole, 
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32. Group Membership 

YOU can tell a Texan by his walk, a Vermonter by his drawl, You 
can watch the little Texan, the little Vermonter, and see them take 
on the walk or the drawl, Membership in a social group involves this 
shaping of personality. • • i 

The whole confused “psychology of nations” starts from such facts. 
As one tabes tlic short, choppy trip from Dover to Calais, he moves 
almost from one world to another, from stolid, casual, pipc-smoking 
British tars and longshoremen to the animated and confused bustle 
of excitable, irritable, nervously intent French sailors, baggagemen, 
and porters. The life of the whole city of Dover and of the whole city 
of Calais accentuates the contrast. How can people in our western 
culture be so different? But one of tliesc, you say, is British, the 
other is French. It is the nature of the British and Gallic character 
to be stolid and gay respectively, to be casual and excitable. True 
enough, if by referring to nature we mean only to describe, not to 
interpret. The populations of southern England and of northern 
France are both rather good mixtures of all ibc elc*ments wliich make 
up the white stock, with Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean ihoi" 
oughly scrambled in rather similar proportions, and with some resi¬ 
dues of the old Iberian and Mongol stock, some odd remains from 
the Near and even the Far East complicating the almady hopelessly 
confused picture. The student of culture has a right to make his 
case for adtiu'ally defined personality types when heterogeneous 
stock, subdivided by some barrier (here the English Channel), has 
been acted upon by equally striking cultural contrasts. The comparison 
of the people of southern England and the people of northern France 
fully satisfies the requirement. 

We turn in the next few chapters to a study of the meaning of 
such group membership for human individuality, drawing our data 
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from ethnological and historical studies of widely contrasting 
Jiuniaii groups. ThivS will mean a primary concern, in these chapters, 
with cultural problems. But before wrestling witli the specific issues 
which cultural studies present, we shall glance for a moment at the 
nature of sociiil interaction itself, the problem of social participation 
and group membership, For this is necessary before the larger prob¬ 
lem of personality in relation to culture can be defined. 

Primitive Sociai. Responses 

Among animals, from the ])rotozoa through to the primates, we 
find sensitization of individuals to one anotlier, a special preference 
given to such stimulus objects as the forms, the activities, the sounds 
emitted by other living individuals, eapccmlly those of one's own 
group, As the sound-receiving apparatus of the locu-st is sensitized 
to sounds which locusts make, rather thon to those whlcli are made 
by mankind, so each species has receptor and eficctor mechanisms 
that are more or les.s selectively attuned to the social situations pre¬ 
sented by the presence of others. Tlic vital organs and the unstriped 
and alicletal musculature may respond to cither social or hon-social 
stimulation; but here too, tlic responses arc likely to be more massive 
and to have moi'e significant organic results when the stimulus 
situation is social. Fcai' and rage can bo aroused by impersonal 
stiniulij bill in nnlinal societies warnings and signs of positive or 
negative feeling arc typically used us signals from ono to another 
member of the group. 

As to the relative strength Of tiic social and individuaVistic impulses 
ill man, wc can only point out that the primates, including the anthro¬ 
poid ape.s, are typically social, certain gorilla groups marking the only 
clear exception, and that without any exception all men known cither 
to etlinology or to prehistory have not only participated In but lia- 
bitually lived in groups. The size of the group and its form are of 
course determined partly by the problem of sclf-mainlcnancc. The 
time is past, however, when it could cogently be argued in the manner 
of Hobbes that a solitary creature bartered away his freedom solely 
for the protection of tlic group against marauders. 
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At tlie same time, certain uniformities of behavior appear because 
of structural and functional similarities between members of a group, 
Likeness is therefore produced in the behavior patterns; and where 
thei'e is likeness there is both a. tendency to a common response 
and a tendency to create thc^same environmental world. Eac]i individ¬ 
ual serves to create in some measure the world in which others may 
live. Certain generic Inimnn traits—-the capacity to be aroused, the 
capacity to learn, the capacity to bo stimulated by others, as well as 
all the specific mechanisms of human nature described in ihe first 
seven chapters—predispose toward cultural living when once the 
attitude of adults to children is such Out they readily transmit to 
them the skills they have learned. And children are deeply predisposed 
through affection, interests, dependence, to learn what parents have 
to teach. Furthermore, much is learned avidly without formal teach¬ 
ing. It is tliereforo not true that social participation is imposed upon 
or used as a mold for human personality. For the nature of human 
existence has slanted man's re8ix>nsc In the social dlicciion; man is 
deeply ready foi' society. The little child i.s called into activity by the 
sheer presence of others; and the activity, when aroused, lends to 
take a social direction by virtue of the ordinary meciianisms of social 
facilitation, by virtue of a selective awareness of this or tlmt activity 
prominently carried out by the parents, and later, when self-ovalua- 
tlon has become clcarcut, by virtue of competition for status within 
tlie group and between groups. Moreover, he shows affective spread 
of response, coming to love more widely and to hate more widely 
than his first family patterns require; ho is cnnalUed and familiarized, 
and he develops in the group that elementary spcinl response, that 
primitive sympathy, to which we referred on page 221. 

Most important, perhaps, in the early formulation of liis sense 
of his own membership character, is the figure-ground relation which 
develops between in-group and out-group, the consequent affective 
anchorage on the activities of parents, and on tlie parents as values. 
Tills cannot, liowever, be separated from the process of aelP- 
rcalization; for as Cooloy and G. H. Mead Imve well taught us, it is 
only by constant reciprocity between perception of others and pevr- 
ceptlon of self that individuality can coma clearly into existence. 
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Sclf-reallzaLion is uot iu opposition to, it is a. positive phase oi 
socialization. 

In the same way membership in any or all social groups, small or 
large, involves some balance between defensive and competitive 
tendencies on the one hand, and leiidencics toward participation or 
even seir-inimolation on the other. The positive impulse to crowd 
membership is merely a dramatic inaiiifcstaLion of tliis impulse to 
sociality, The group suggestibility so much lamented by writers 
about mobs involves a positive need of one’s fellows. And though it 
is a full realization of a deep social dcjicndencc, it is alwaj^s mixed 
in some degree with the countervailing need of the leader, and like¬ 
wise of the follower, to maintain their individuality. The normal 
figure in the figure-ground perception of the social group in which 
one participates is oneself; it is one's ozvn group, not just "a group of 
people." If the mob is pathological, it may be because the self has 
ceased to be the figure. 

Indeed, a cardinal concept for the approach to personality through 
culture is the notion that the individual perceives himself ns figure in 
the figure-ground pattern diat is each .sociid gi’oup, and that per¬ 
sonality develops organically with tliis perception of tiic entire figure- 
ground .system, It is for this reason that family membership, specifi¬ 
cally ill terms of age and sex roles, constitutes the first factor to be 
emphasized in the shaping of individuality. U likewise follows from 
this that the structuring of the earliest attitudes—attitudes toward 
parents, brothers, sisters, and so on—comc.s to the child in field- 
structured terms. The complex linkage or interlocking of attitudes 
which Newcomb has described in young adults (page B92) is no mere 
late expression of a learning process that appears during adolescence. 
It is rather a late and complex form of a field-structuring process 
which has been occurring from the time of birth. The transfer of 
canalized and conditioned responses and the slow development of 
verbal symbols to integrate und mediate between them have bj'oughl 
into more articulate form a structuring or even a fusion of dispositions 
which are there as soon as is the capacity for responding to objects 
not physically present. 

In the same way, social discovery and the capacity for group think- 
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ing" develop within the contexts of tlie face-to-face group, usually the 
family, as big sister tries to thread a needle, or father to hang a 
picture, The suggestions, the sharing of experience in relation to a 
new problem, make inchviduality more definite at Ihe same time that 
one becomes aware of jion-memhenhp^ as wc sec in Benedict's studies 
of the deviant (page 812); but even the deviant lias his own world, 
his own deviant group, in which membership is experienced. Most 
individuals have a wide variety of membership roles. 

The Gestalt psychologists have taught us that every aspect of 
experience reflects tiie context in which it appears; every color, 
feeling, or act expresses its place in a system, its "membership 
character." Just as each aspect of an individual life reflects its context, 
so each person's role in society reflects tlie system of group relations. 
It is, therefore, more than just a play on words when we refer to 
membership character in the social group. For certain jmrposes the 
biologist may treat tlic cell as if it were a self-contained unit; for 
certain purposes the physician may consider a single organ, like the 
stomach, as if it were a self-contained unit; and for certain purposes 
(cf. page 7) a personality may be treated as if it were a self-con¬ 
tained unit, But for the most vital purposes a cell must be understood 
as an aspect of die life of an organ and the organ as an aspect of the 
life of a man. In the same way ])crsonality must be understood as an 
aspect of a social process; it cannot, in most cases, be considered as a 
self-contained unit. Individually we balk at this fact, for it is very 
deflating; nevertheless, we are reflections of a broad social process. 
We should have neitlicr our biological nor our social individual¬ 
ity but for specific cultural processes tliat have mingled our ancestral 
strains and our social norms in highly specific ways. Exactly as 
the Gestalt psychologist shows in the study of perception that 
the value of a color or a tone depends upon its context, so the individ¬ 
ual personality can be understood only if the membership cliaracter 
which it sustains in society at large is made clear. Personalities are not 
independent building stones of society; they are interdependent. 
Their interaction makes the social world, and the social world acting 
on the young makes new personalities. 

This does not mean tliat personalities are the sole components in 
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the development of a form of group life, a ciiUuro. On the contrary, 
there arc many events in nature, such as cllinaie, weatlicr, the fer¬ 
tility of the soil, the availability of Oomcsticablc animals and of 
systems of water transport, which act along with personality factors 
in limiting the pattei'ii of life what it is. Non^hiinian forces define in 
large pait the nature of iho social unit. As the social unit Lakes 
shape, the personality of each child introduced into it reflects botli 
these non-human forces and the organised hiunnn forces of the group, 
The group ways are taken over by the child as lie perceives the 
quality and pattern of living, so that he actually becomes an aspect of 
a social context which is prepared in large measure before he appears 
on the scene. J-Ils personality expresses not only the more obvious 
personal qualities derived from fiice-to-face contacts, such as llie 
warmth or rejection of his parents, but the whole mode of social 
living tlmt characterizes the group. From tliis point of view, tlio 
Gestalt psychology, with its traditional emphasis on the relative 
sclf-contahmdncss of individual personality organization, is far from 
' ofTci'ing a comjjlctc full-bodied conception of wliat ])ersonnlity is, 
Indeed, as wc caiifront the lurgor patterns of living, wc tshall bo 
forced to asii many questions which arc in a sense broader and deeper 
than purely psychological (piestioiis; tlicy concern the social matrix 
from which p.sychological questions ns sudi arise. 

In considering the dependence of the itidividual upon society, a trap 
lies ready for us, Wc have inherited from John Locke nml his school the 
concept lliat man is molded by society. Tlie word "molded” is ambigu¬ 
ous, Locke’s followers, even until Darwin's lime, tltought of man as 
being like wax, shaped from the outside by forces alien to his nature, 
Just as Locke regarded the newborn child as "white paper” written 
on by experience, so some people, oven today, think of him as passively 
molded and making no response to the process of molding. Darwin, 
and more partlculai'ly Freud, have sliown how far from correct this 
idea is. For ilic individual reaches out, imkc.s demands; he can love 
terrifically, fear terrifically, and ihcrcforfl hate lerrifically, With a 
view to the deep biology of the individual, wc have begun to grasp 
the fact that society does not impose its norms upon individual ex- 
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isteiico. Mail Is liot passive in relation to these pressures; he reaches 
out, accepts, rejects, comi>romises, integrates. So imperious are the 
incUvitlUal demands that the organism is injured oi' stunted if they 
cannot be met; this bolds as much for the purely social demands as 
for the demand for oxygen, water, or food. Ribble and others suggest 
the organic damage that mothers can do to children because of 
inadequate mothering—insuflicicnt cuddling, hugging, caressing. 
The proccasea underlying cellular health and growth arc affected by 
softness and warmth, rhythm and activity, emotional release and the 
sense of secuidty. Much stunting, psychological and pliysiological, 
occurs as a result of the cold (misnamed scientific) handling of a 
child, 

The child, then, is not a mass of protoplasm thrown into the midst 
of society to become the I'ccipient of certain specific cultural mold¬ 
ing processes, but rather an organic aspect of an interpersonal pattern 
of impulsive, demanding existence. From the moment of conception 
the individual lias needs and he Ims ways of fulfilling them; tlie child 
is social to sotne degree oven before he is born, The world of persons 
is as important as the world of food and drink; and williin a few 
months of birth It is only tlie very hungry, coltl or sick child who is 
more interested in his physical state than in the jicople around him. 
We can make no use, then, of the convenient suggestion that there are 
biological needs and social needs; for the social proves to be just as 
biological a reality as is anything in the world. Society is sustained 
by biological forces such as the child-mother relationahipj and these 
fundamental biological forces must be understood in any study of 
personality 

A second difficulty with the idea of "taking over the culture" lies 
in the constitutional differences, visible even at the time of birth, 
in tlie way in which the iiidlvidiia] responds to any siJecific asi^ect of 
the culture. The child's biological individuality makes it easy for 
him to take hold here rather than there, or now rather than then. 
As wo have many times emphasized, the individuality of the child 
cuts across any general stereotype of the learning process. We may 
combine these two difficulties by saying that individuals differ in the 
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way in whicli the culture is mediated to them and in the way in which 
they go to meet the culture. These problems arc especially acute 
in a culture as heterogeneous as ours. We all Lalce over American 
cultuj’e. One of us Lakes it over with five generations of aristocracy 
behind him, with a silver spoon in his mouth, Another is born the 
son of a sharecropper who does not .speak ''standard Engli.sli,” gets 
little schooling, and has never seen or heard of motion pictures. 
JDo Liiey both take over American culture? Tlic world is presented to 
each tiirough membership in his group. If ever he strives to enlarge 
his world, lie finds both obvious and subtle factors holding him back. 
He must discover with wliich groups he has statu.s, who will accept 
him, at tlic same time that lie learns the tasks that he may—or must— 
do. Linton has given us clear accounts of the roles assigned by a num¬ 
ber of primitive peoples in. tenus of the individual's membership in 
age and sex groupings, but the pictures of the cultural roles m which 
most Americans live arc still very meager (cf. Chapter 
' The study of roles is a very literal application of Gestalt psychol¬ 
ogy, Roles make up a social configuration, and each person who enacts 
them must make adjustments between his various roles, integrate 
them in terms of a figure-ground paLLci’ii witli a high degree of 
organization. One task stand.s out for him as figure, and every other 
task seems subsidiary. Perhaps wc shall find that for most people 
most of the time the self-mainlcnancc role, the getting-a-living role, 
is the figure. For example, here is a New England village, in which 
tlic railroad tracks constitute the fundamental gap for the cleavage of 
society, The people who live on one side have "Anglo-Saxon 
names" and are predoiiiinaiitly Republicans, Protestants, and com- 
irmtcr.s to Boston. The people who live on the other side of the trades 
arc Irish, Democrats, Roman Catkolics, and do not commute to 
Boston. The roles tend to integrate in the sense that the attitudes 
befitting a coinmuLer, a Protestant, and a Republican arc congruent; 
in case of doubt, the comniuier altitude (self-maintenance aLLlltide) is 
tlic anchorage point. 

As is so characteristic of Lhuigs touching closely ujion the self, 
tliei’e are almost none of these people whose status is "in between" 
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or imcerlain, They all share a common school systemj bul one 
stays, as adolescent or adult, on his own side of the tracks, Think of 
the plight of the boy, who has an Anglo-Saxon, Republican, Protestant 
background and a grandfather who commutes to Boston, and 
finds himself interested in a girl from the other side of the traclts. 
What can he do? Integrate Roman Catholicism with the prevailing 
commuter attitudes? Tins is well-nigh impossible, Tlie usual solutions 
are to marry the girl and repudiate the earlier affiliation, or to give 
her up for the sake of supposed loyally to the primary pattern. Which 
he will take will depend chiefly on the dominance relations of the 
values (cf. page 28l), 

Our whole way of looking at these matters has changed greatly in 
the past ten or fifteen years. In tlie midst of a social science discussion 
in the early '30'.s I’egarding Ihc nature of nccnJtwntio7i, tlic pj-ocess 
by which an individual reared in one culture iidapts himself to another, 
tile question arose as to how lie assimilates his first culture, and it 
was liopcd that this might be clarified before the process of assimila¬ 
ting the second culture was studied. The answer of most of the 
antliropologists encountered by the writer was tliaL the first culture 
was "laken over" from the family. But that answer, made over a 
decade ago, seems today to have been a remarkably naWe and easy 
solution to the problem. Today it is no longer so easy to reply to 
that question; at close range tlie problem of wliat is "taken ovei'," 
and how, has proved to be very complex. Different individuals take 
over different cultures in different ways; a person leacts not to the 
culture at large, but only to .specific aspects by virtue of specific 
individual dynamic procc.sses. When our attention turns to aspects 
of the culture that can be directly studied, we find tliat one child is 
chiefly dependent on tlie father; another depends largely on the 
inother; otlicrs learn chiefly from older si.sters and brolliers; olher.s 
from uncles and aunts, neighbors, or tcaclier. Some children find 
no adequate mediator of the culliire and consequently tuui to "iiii- 
personar' means—the comics or the movies. And in every case wc 
find that the child acquires not only the obvious specific content — 
ideas, norms, skills, etc.—of the culture, but a way of feeling about 
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the relations between persona. The process of acquiring the culture, 
a proceSvS freighted with warmth or anxiety or struggle, profoundly 
colors Llie receiving persoiiality. 

But iliough the nature of human persoiinllty is to some degree 
defined by the Very fact of .social jurticipation, even before any 
specific human culture 1ms been tle.scribed, most of the meaning and 
1 ‘idiness of the social approach can be grasped only when attention 
has been given to a comparison of various primitive and iidvanced 
societies, in order to sec the personality pattern characteristic of 
each set of social ai'i'angeincnts, and, within each such generic pattern, 
the way 111 which the indivuhtal copes with the generic problems Which 
the culture defines, the way in which he learns to make use of, adapt 
to, and bend to his own uses the cultural situation and the roles he 
is called upon to enact. Tliis will Ukc us Into the study of ethnology 
as wc seek an answer to tlic question: By wliat specific means can 
the social group shape the personality of the growing individual? 
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IN STUDYING the way in which the raw material of human nature 
undergoes socialization, we have to begin at some one definite point. 
There may he a value in IpoHhig first at the most obvious feature of 
a society, nainely, its econpiiiic b^ise; and wo may proceed to define 
two hypotheses: (l) that the economic problem confronting a society 
shapes all the phases of its group life, and (2) tliat individual per-i 
sonality is shaped by this group life. This would give us a simple 
ccopoinic determinism for personality. These hypotheses, we shall 
find, will need much modification; we begin witli tliem for the sake 
of their simplicity. But it must be made clear that tliere is no attempt 
to define the origins of atiy cultural pattern, or to find, in the course of 
ceaseless social intcractiqp, somctliing that "comes first" and is 
uncaused. Rather, the question is whether a radical alteration in 
economic activities docs clearly lead to radical alterations in other 
aspects of society, and whctl)cr, as a result of this, j^crsonality is IranS' 
formed—whether directly, as througl) now kind.s of work, or in¬ 
directly, as tlirough alteration of themotbcr-clnldrclaLionships, Ilia 
emphasized that while we gratefully use, in the next few chapters, a 
number of studies of primitive peoples, no ethnologist is to be held 
accountable for file interpretations offered here, 

To study the adequacy of those hypotheses and to see where they 
lead, we shall pse a very simple example from Linton. Tlie Tanala 
and Betsileo of Madaga.'jcai’ speak a common tongue and have much 
in common. However, there is one striking contrast: their methods of 
rice cultivation, They once used the same system, but a shift took 
place in the agricultural arts of the Betsileo, ipuking it possible to pro- 
coed from dry-rice to wpt-rice cullivatioii, When occun'cdj the 
individual planter and Ifis family, and the larger ckn and clucfLainslijp 
organization, changed with the pew technique- The way in wluQh rlep 
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is cultivated makes a difference in land tenure, in man's relation to the 
community, and in the community’s relation to the central authority, 
In die one case, dry-rice cultivation, there is a cooperative society, 
with a sense ofparticipation in a common enterprise; in the other, wet- 
rice cultivation, the sodety is competitive, with one man constantly 
pressing upon the life of another. In time, democracy yields to a caste 
system. 

These peoples of Madagascar seem to substantiate oiir first 
hypothesis, So far as tliese data go, they suggest that tlirongh a 
change in agricultural technique life has been radically altered, This 
does not imply that the means of self-maintenance changed auto¬ 
matically, of their own accord; individual altitudes and family and 
village decisions must have led the way. One individual, or a family, 
may have leaped in with an eye to the main cliancc—an individual 
or family different from the vest, a little less cooperative in feelingj a 
little more concerned with status. But in general the new nictliod of 
rice cultivation was adop ted because i t was economically advantageous, 
and changing means of sclf-maiuicnancc drew other institutions in 
its wake. Tliis is all that the hypotheses require. 

One example is only a starter, however; wc must proceed to a 
more cautious analysis of what is involved. In the Madagascar group 
we saw that the economic situation itself—the availability of an area for 
wet-rice cultivation—seemed to offer an cxplnnalion for new economic 
institiUbns{ institutions responded to physical realities, Wc must 
examine a broader collection of data to see whether this simple 
causal relation can be confirmed; wc must at the same time consider 
whether other institutional patterns must perforce yield to the one¬ 
way action of economic behavior; and finally, wc must determine 
whether pei'sonality can be viewed as the end result of such a causal 
sequence. 

Let us get our terminology clear, and make the distinctions which 
arc imperative if an analysis is lo be carried through. By "economic 
determinism'' wc mean any system of thought in which the main 
outlines of social life are derived from tlie economic organization of 
tlie group, A prominent but by no means the only version of the thesis 
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is the conception of Marx and Engels lliat social life is a reflection 
of the way in which the dominant social group, at a given stage in the 
IDroductivc arts, maintains its economic status; social change, for 
example, is forced upon the entire social group as a result of tech¬ 
nological changes and inventions which enhance or challenge the 
power of the ruling class. It is generally conceded, as Marx main¬ 
tained, that a changing economic pattern causes changes in other aspects 
of the life pattern; science, the fine arts, philosophy, and religion are 
transformed as a result of a change in the productive arts. At the 
same time it is important to emphasize, as did Marx and Engels, that 
these other "derived" institutions have their own effect upon ^he 
jn'ocluctive arts. There is constant interaction (suggested by the 
Hegelian concept of dialectic), the economic forces being primary 
but being constantly modified by the influence of the derived insti¬ 
tutions. 

This defines roughly in what sense economic determinism is valu¬ 
able as an avenue of approach to personality. Three points must be 
stressed; 

1. The economic situation can limit the possibilities of personality 
growth in particular directions. If life is a constant struggle against 
cold and scarcity of food, as it is for the Central Eskimo, the situa¬ 
tion is unfavorable for the rise of die philo.soplncs and sciences of a 
leisure class, or a theology based upon the concept of universal good¬ 
ness, the "cup runneth over” idea of life. In relation to tlic subsistence 
problem which the Esldino faces, these concepts would be functionally 
meaningless. Similarly, there am only be certain kinds of personalities 
when there are such economic limitations. 

2. We may go beyond this purely negative statement and say that 
the economic situation will indicate the likely directions in wliich the 
various social patterns will evolve. "When, for example, we consider 
that the Indians of the western part of the Great Plains, such as the 
Dakota and Sioux, were a buffalo-hunting people, and that during the 
short period of his adult life the male had great prestige a.s a buffalo 
hunter and warrior against other bulFalo-liunters, wc see why the old 
man and the boy, lire woman and the girl are secondary, why there 
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is a forced habit of honoring the qiialitica whicli only a few of tlio 
people can have, We therefore expect lo find an /iristocratlc society 
based upon tho appropriate Imnting and wav-maldng arts. Since auv- 
pliis wealtli is possible, there can be a genuine Icisui'e-class philosophy, 
as witness the beautiful and intricate philosophy and theology 
developed by tlie Dakotas. 

3. In defining the role of the economic arts, we shall use a principle 
well described by Margaret Muadi tho same geographic problems 
may lake entirely different forms by virtue ofdUIereiU social attitudes, 
different ways of "phrasing the situation." Suppose, for example, that 
gi'eat schools of fish appear offshoio. Among some pidinitive peoples 
the right procedure, if a person sees a school of fish, is to run quietly 
home and icU bis closest relatives, who promply make a big catch. 
Among other iribcs with the same food problem, anyone who notices a 
school of fish noises the fact abroad like a town crio*, and the whole 
community go out with their nets; tho fish arc corporately caught and 
corporately devoured. In the first group wo aro dealing ^v'ith competi¬ 
tive personalities, and in the second with cooperative personaliiiaa; in 
each generation such pcrsonalitie.i rcsidt from the pattern of life in 
childhood. If, then, we look closely at economic deierniini.sm, wo find 
that it is not a question of the economic sUuulion, but a question of tho 
economic behuvior of the group. Economic behavior does not result 
solely from the economic situation, but from a complex which includes 
noiii-economic factors. It would consequently be meaningless to say 
that die economic siluatian alone determines the personality pattcrai 
the economic situation is one of several factora tlmt ahape the per- 
sonalitics who express'and are expressed in the culture. But we must 
be clear as to what these other factors are; wo shall pursue them 
through several chapters. 

With the abovo qualifications, wo find, then, much value in the 
concept of econouiia determimam. But by this phrase is mcuuL detev- 
mini.smnoL through the economic situation, but through the economic 
insLiUiiions—the social inventions shared by the group in dealing 
with nn economic siLimtion. The economic aiuiation—including 
climate, soil, forests, fish, game, etc.—constitutes a vital atimiilus but 
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docs not forecast the response. Social change does not follow directly 
from changes in the food supply or from disaster or war; it follows 
from the way in which such a crisis articulates with the prevailing 
pattern of needs and attitudes, 

We may ash how economic institulions originate if they do not 
derive directly from the economic situation. Their origin is legion. 
In addition to the economic situation diere are many biological, cul¬ 
tural, and personal factors, An example of a Nologkal factor is the fact 
that a physically diminutive people who can live on a very limited 
caloric intake (sLicli as African p 3 'gniies) will not develop quite the 
same institutions as a jieople large in stature wlio need half again as 
much food; another biological example Is the fact that a people witli 
a long life span will have proportions of old and young dHTcring from 
those of a people with a shorter span. An example of a culiural factor 
operating to define the role of die economic situation is the fact that 
when groups with clificrent traditions arc brought into a common area 
and faced with coimnon problems, they understand their economic 
predicament in the light of their own traditions. Malinowski has 
emphasized that, under such conditions, dierc will be a deep uncon¬ 
scious residue of attitude from an earlier period, The personal factor 
is seen in the fact tliat, within each group, biological variability and 
the varying impress of different institutions will liave yielded dif¬ 
ferences in personality, and these will lead lo various individual ways 
of coping with each economic problem. 

Though we cannot begin with die economic situation and proceed, 
as through a funnel, to a final description of personality, we shall 
often have to give the economic situation the place d[ figure in the 
figure-aground pattern of all situations; it will tend to become the 
anchorage point in a world of problems. In the same way, economic 
instituLions will often be thej?^we as wc confront institutional life as 
a whole. In consequence, so far as personality is anchored upon a 
response to social institutions, it will lend to be anchored upon atti¬ 
tudes related to economic goals—goals reached through economic 
behavior, 
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Till-: Affective Puli, of the Moiie.-j 

The concept of economic institutions developed so far is cold 
and impersonal; to be fruitful for ihc study of persons, there is need 
to consider the warmth, the vitality, the personal meaning of institu¬ 
tions, A great deal of help to this end is olfered by the way of thinking 
which has come to us from Sumner and Keller. We shall nialcc full use 
of their suggestions, but shall feel free to offer some modifications, 

The life of society is expressed througli a group of interrelated 
social institutions. The institutions have a psychological basis, but it 
is not enough to say that socict 3 ' has habits. Habit is a convenience, 
but it has no necessary continuity; it can be made or broken. Institu¬ 
tions are a convenience to those who use them. But most social institu¬ 
tions lake on a moral line; one lives by and swears by them. It is right 
to spend less than one earns, wrong to dress solely with I’cferencc to 
keeping warm. If one has a fancy for idols it is correct to exploit them 
as works of art, and wrong to prostrate oneself before them. To main¬ 
tain one's place in society one must do certain things and love to do 
them; one must not do other things, which are prohibited, and must 
not want to do them. The mores, the alfcctivcly toned rules of social 
living, have become axiomatic among all who pretend to share fully 
in the life of the group, It is clwracteristic of social institutions in 
their moral foi’in (their form as mores) that tliey cannot be frontally 
attacked or directly questioned. They arc right; that is all there is to 
it. Tlie rightness of tlic mores, according to Sumner and Keller, 
sjn’ings from the fact that the prosperity of the group is conceived to 
depend upon observing them. 

Our emphasis here will be iqjon the interrelations between four 
fundamental groups of mores. The first arc the self~iuaintenaiice mores, 
the mores that sustain and preserve the group and enable it to carry 
on in the face of obstacles, The term comprises a much broader field 
than is covered by the tvord "economic.” It includes not only hunting, 
fishing, mining, forestry, agriculture, manufacturing, and transporta- 
lion, buL also science and the art of war; for these are a primary means 
of enabling the group to survive against obstacles. The self-main- 
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tcnance mores likewise constitute a “prosperity policy”; they repre¬ 
sent the core of the customs that act as bulwarks against danger. 
Things like stealing, forgery, and ideological attack upon the group’s 
way of living are tlierefoi'e all In die same general category, and are 
responded to aftcctively in similar fashion. The introduction of new 
ways of earning a living involves grave moral questions because the 
prevailing ways are morally right. 

The seif~perJ)6UiatiQH mores comprise courtship, marriage, family, 
sex relations generally, and the early training of children, These mores, 
like all the others, have to do witli society as a whole, not simply with 
the biological aspects of self-perpetuation. The self-perpetuation 
mores lake care of the capacity of die social group to perpetuate itself 
as a social group, not simply as a biological stock; therefore courtship 
can be morally right or wrong, and the early rearing of children can 
be right or wrong. The problem of society is whether the early rearing 
of children does provide continuity in the mores. If it docs not, it is 
immoral. The educator who wishes to give the individual cliiltl “free¬ 
dom” may easily scandalize the group. Tlic self-perpetuation mores, 
liowcvcr, agree with our hypothesis about a certain type of ‘'economic 
determinism,” for they tend to change as self-maintenance changes; 
they must fit with the "prosperity policy." Tlie status of women and 
the pattern of the family must conform to definite economic meanings. 

The self-gj‘atific<itio7i marcs have to do witli die deriving of satis¬ 
faction from all the surpluses of energy and time, This may seem 
casual and unorganized, but it is not. The use of fire to cook food 
not only saved energy in digestion; it introduced culinary amenities, 
substituted postprandial reflection for stupor. In the caves of Spain 
and France, men painted not only for ulterior purposes but for their 
own gratification; the stone ornaments and monoliths of Switzerland 
and Brittany lead us to infer that the people were interested in order 
and beauty, as well as in utility. The arts and sciences have always 
been intellectual and emotional satisfiers. But these, too, have their 
moral value; it would be a grave error to infer that in his IcivSurc time 
a person may develop the arts and sciences as freely as he wishes. 
Many a creative artist has been denounced because he used his free- 
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doni to rhyipc, pnint, or compose solely in accordnnce with a creative 
impulse tlmt wavS contrary to ibe mores of society. It is not only that 
the arts jnuat not challenge the mores: if the impulse takes a strange 
form, it is perverse. But llm dependence of llie arts on the self-maiu- 
tenance moves ia direct and ijbvioua; they use the icclvnic^ues and 
the .subject matter provided by the ccoiioinic arts, the ways of the 
dominant niililary, religious, or political group, and they must 
gratify first of all those who sit in liigh places, The arts have always 
refiecLeJ ihc way In which society maintnin.s itself, Modern art, for 
example, moves in the functional direction, rejoicing in its close 
articulation with tlic general aclf-)nainienance pattern: in particular, 
the characteristically modern forms of arcliilccturc, interior decorat¬ 
ing, and photography Cake delight in our modern leclmological cul¬ 
ture. 

Finally, tlievc arc the selJ~regnlntion mores, for even the rather rigid 
system of mores based on scIf-maintcnniKc docs not provide complete 
safety. It has always been necca,sftry to liavc men-at-arms, policemen, 
laws, penalties, There is always a system of coercion, nncl this system 
naiui’aJly cxjiressea what supports it. 

Some of die mores do not (it easily into this fourfold scheme, 
lleligioii, for example, falls into several categories: it has inueh to do 
with marriage and tlic family, with the arts, and with the aelf-regL|la- 
tion inoi'es. And of course .some of us may prefer to group social 
institutions In terms of six areas of life, as do the Lynda, or nine, as 
does Wi.sslor. All thcao "areas" or "categories" of activity involve 
ahsti’action from the flowing Intcrdepcndonce of beliavior, and it 
must be granted that many acts supported by strong moral feelings 
—Him maintaining personal honoi^—arc not objectively clnssiflablo. 
Hut die rough crude generalization remains: ihc mores prescribing 
liow life i.s mnintninci} aHeei the form of the other inorc.s. 

HiU since die more.s are affectively laden, and since we know tlmt 
peveeptUm and thought are auchoved in terms of the fundamental 
values (Chapters M'-iff), it may be rcn.sanablo to suspect that die 
figure in iho (iguro-groiind pnUorn of life will tend to consist uf 
the soir--niftintcnaiicg morcH of the group. Our task is to dcmonstimte 
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that ultlinatdly the indvoidualpenondlity is in a broad way guided and 
conti‘ollcd by these mores. Obviously, the only possible validation lies 
in tlie study of simple and straightforward examples (Chapters 
SG), First, however, by way of clarifying die hypothesis, let us take 
a composite example, ridiculously abstract like a composite photo¬ 
graph; wo shall Lise a hypothetical tribe of primitive woodsmen which 
from time immemorial has used a stone axhead for chopping down 
trees. Men need wood for barricades, stockades, agricultLiral instni- 
inents, household tools; they sell timber to their neighbors, This 
group constitutes a relatively simple patriardlai society, for it talccs a 
boy many years to acquire enough of the axman's prowess to achieve 
power and status in competition with the older jnales, and women cai> 
not compete at all. We find polygamy, a polytheistic religion, a crude 
art form—ill general, a very primitive society whose life is, in Thomas 
Hobbes’ words, “dull, na.sly, brutish, and short." Now into this 
comnuinity come white men with steel axheads. This is it mystery, 
these instruments ai-c at first nefarious and diabolical. But the white 
man shows how tlic steel axhead can in a few minutes bring down a 
tree that a strong man would require hours to cut down with the stone 
axhertd. Some hearty Soul tries the new thing him-self. The tree 
actually comes dowii without benefit of any furilier magic, and lie 
who has felled it does not suddonly die, but rejoices in the fact that 
hd has accomplished far more than his fellows in the same amount of 
time. Before very long It comes about that the people have rationalized 
or excused the new process; those whose eyes have witnessed such a 
demonstration will Soon be chopping down trees with steel ax- 
hcads. 

The consequences upon the whole institutional pattern are terrific. 
The first effect is that the energy of the group Is enormously extended; 
a large part of theii* activity can go Into other things than clioppllig 
down trees, They have time nhd energy for other economic exploits; 
for the beautiful as vVell a.s foi* the practical arts; for the invention of 
better carpentry, as well as for conversation, the amenities, philosophy; 
time and opportunity to enlarge their sphere and travel farther into 
tile jungle, making roads and going where they never went before. 
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■With their sharp blades, they have soon made infinitely better instru¬ 
ments of every type than, the stone iinplcmcnis they had before. In 
the course of time their relations with tlicir nciglibors change; they 
have enlarged their powei' sphere and have become empire builders. 
Their self-perpetuation mores have been changed too. Woman, who 
was not strong enough to manipulate the stone axhead, ;md hence 
lacked prestige, is now ready to seize upon all sorts of ways of using 
the new toy—ways of making useful and beautiful things for the house 
with the steel axhead. She puts this to use when the man goes hvmt- 
inff, and she develops into an artisan. As a result her status soon 
changes markedly, Moreover, whereas in the earlier era a boy had 
to be seventeen or eighteen before he could build a boat or a wagon 
with die stone axhead, he can now build one with the steel axhead when 
he is 12 , Tills means a change in the internal slruciiire of the family, 
for the boy becomes a man, and acquires ihc status of a man, much 
earlier, More important still, he can earn the bride-price much earlier; 
and since evciyonc will mari'y early in life, polygamy disappears. 
The old man, too, gain.s new status, for he can now continue to work 
past the prime of life. The cuunclLs of .state now comprise both the 
old and the young, for all arc economically important. The arts and 
.sciences are profoundly innucnccd, partly because a person can cut 
moi'c accurately and beautifully, but especially becau.se, having known 
the wonders of the blade, he strives to understand and to produce it. 
The gods of field and woodland fade away in place of a craftsman 
Deity who makes good and beautiful tilings in six days, more or less, 
and rests (as no neolithic woodsman could) on the seventh. 

These zvefree nssocialioiis on a theme by Sumner and Keller, not a 
picture of any one tribe. Indeed, it is a sort of confabulation, as the 
Uor.scliachists would say, based upon the many sorts of things that 
happen when a transformation in the scir-maintcnaiicc mores occurs. 
Our interest in it lies in the hypothe.sis that as the mores of self- 
maintenance change, so the personality .stiucturc itself must change. 
Tlfis comes ])m’tly as a direct result of the self-maintenance changes, 
with their increasing emphasis ujion skill rather than sti’cngth, 
ingenuity rather than endurance, artifice and invention rather than 
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maintenance of a precarious subsistence; and also partly by virtue of 
the changes in activity and feeling which are appropriate to the changes 
in the other jnores. Female personality, for example, changes even 
more than the male, and in both sexes gentleness becomes more 
appropi'iaLe than toughness. 

Thus far, we have a hypothesis, or a set of hypotheses, only. We 
have come to the point where emiJirical research on a variety of 
liuman cultures is necessary if we are to sift, validate, improve our 
formulation. This is the task of the next three chapters. 



34. Social Roles 


THE hypolhdSGS suggested In llic preceding chapter must be te.stcd 
and developed by reference to ease studies of human cultures. Ikit 
which ones shall we choasc? 'Hie comparative iiietliod yields chita both 
from .subcultures witljbi n giveii cultural area ajid from distinct cul¬ 
tural wliolcs, As an example of the former we iniglu compare Vir¬ 
ginians with Kansans; as an example of the latter, Hopi Indians with 
the Ba Thonga of East Africa, Though both methods arc feasible, the 
latter will vserve our purpo.se better. Data already in hand from inter¬ 
views, qiicstionnaii'es, clinical records, and historical and sociological 
dGsci'iption.s, indicate gross diflercnccs in ego and in altitudes 
in dilfereiu ethnic and religious gri)up.s within the rather uniform 
culture area of the United iSlate.s; hut these studies liavc two great 
limitations in relation to our present pi-oblem: (l) Tlicy cannot at 
prcsciu accuraidy ti'aco the dilTusion of attitude from one group to 
another within the larger culture. At any given time the attitudes 
appearing in a subcidturiil group may be expressions of its own situa¬ 
tion or exprc.ssions iiifiltrating from another subcultural aj'ca. IILs- 
tt)rical mothods of a (luantitative character would have to be devised 
to meet this ciilBculty. (a) They cannot adequately take account of 
cultural kg. Ego rorniations or ego atlUudes discovered in a given 
context of cultural cvciU.s may reflect a situation which existed some 
time before but has ceased to exist; the persisting expressions of lag 
may be cither stable anacbronisuis, or moribund vestiges which arc 
doomed to disappear in time. Their true relation to thcsubcultui'al 
.situation as it i.s at pj‘c.scnt is indeed obscure. 

Many ethnological riekl studies, however, have found it po.ssible to 
obviate tlic.so dillicuUic.s. Lsolated group-s, (heir cukiire stable and 
practically intact, have been described in .suflicicnt number to give at 
least a conception of the extraordinary diversity of ego pattcnis and 
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of culturally standardized ways of regarding the self. We shall be 
interested chiefly in the degree of emphasis given to the experience of 
awareness of self, and in the self-rvaluing and disvahiing attitudes. Wc 
shall, then, Uvse preliterate peoples as an empirical test of our system 
of liypothesQs, 

A suitable example indicating the relation of the sclf-maintcnance 
mores to personality is foimcl in the culture of the Manus of New 
Guinea. The Manus tribe consists of about two thousand people, 
They live as merchoiits; the life of the group is centered in the 
processes of trade, They deal In futures; a man calculates that six 
months hence he will have received payments with which he will meet 
an obligation due at that time. Not only must he be competent in 
handling boats and overseeing production, he must be shrewd and 
remoi'soless, must allow no one to get the better of him. The 
physical wear and tear of fulfilling hia business responaibilitica 
resembles that experienced by an active member of tlie New York 
Stock Exhange, The Manus are as aggreasivo and as hard in their 
competitive life as any business leader in our own society. 

This tribe is deliberately chosen as an extreme example ofwhatcaji 
be "predicted" from Imowlcdgc of the solf-maintcnancc mores, from 
the kind of Imowlcdgc just cited. Wo may predict that marriage will 
be a matter of cold calculation, lliat love will mean little; that children 
will be reared without affection; that because affection is lacking ia 
sexual and maternal relationablps, the people will bo extreme prudes. 
We may predict that tlioir arts will be practical, not aimed at esthetic 
experience; that their politics will bo unadulterated power politics, 
and their religion a straightforward barter with the unseen, 

These "predictions" are right on overy count. According to Mead, 
there ia no religion except for modiuniistic transactions that seek the 
aid of the dead in health and business affairs. There is little folklore; 
no poetry or figures of speech mar the practical-minded orientation 
of tlic Manus. Tho marriage institution shows the trend even more 
fiovcrcly. The boy's family and tho girl’s have long since bickered 
over thcii’ children's futures} in early childhood a match, a coiiLract 
has been made, The girl grows up in the luiowledge that marriage 
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is something Into which she has been sold and that tlie boy has been 
chosen because of his financial future. She maiTic.s into her husband's 
village; laden with finery, she is put into a canoe and shipped to a 
iuisband slie has never seen. Tlie boy is reared from early childhood 
without affection for those of the other sex; he plays with other boys 
aaid even in liLs teens remains nlinosl in a bachelor connnunity. When 
lie is about eighteen years old, people suddenly begin to tell him that 
it is time to marry; it is a shame that he caniioLpay for his wife. He is 
pushed into marriage and into a state of economic dependency, the 
shamefulness of which is emphasized for year.s, until he ha.s liquidated 
the bride price, On top of this, there is instilled the shamefulncss of 
the sex relation. 

As the dominant business man, using all liis energy, ventures 
each year greater and greater exchanges ofpi’operty and climbs to a 
pinnacle of power, prestige, and self-regard, his younger male rela¬ 
tives work for him, and sliare more and more in his rewards in 
accordance with their own energy and skill. IJy the mid-forties, 
typically, he reaches hi.s peak and begins to fail in energy; as he fails, 
lii.s business, bi.s power, hi.s j)rcstige pass into other hands, As an old 
man he is nothing, not even if lie is the father of a .successful son. 

Tlius far, this lia-s seemed to be a very .simple, clear example of 
the way in which sclf-niaintcnancc mores influence other mores 
and serve to structure tlic personalities of those wlio grow up In a 
world constituted by tliesc patterns of social relations. Our interest 
in all this lies not in the Manus’ behavior as such, but in the light 
thrown upon social roles, defined by the cultural organization of the 
group and implemented by the family in sudi a way as to prepare the 
individual for enacting the role. Our primary hypothesis has been that 
the sclf-maintcnance mores serve in large measure to determine the 
pattern of the mores as a whole; diis hypothesis seems to be validated, 
as far as this analysis has gone, and our second hypothesis is apparently 
also confii'iiiecl, in that such roles genuiuely serve to mold jier.sonality. 
Tills is the writer's view; lie does not seek, here or elsewhere, to 
attribute this intcrprclalion lo the etlinologisus whom he cites, 

But the self-maintenance mores act in different ways on different 
individuals, according to the role they must play. Among the Manus, 
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almost all adult males share in the commercial system, and almost 
all adult females participate in a supporting way, Age and sex are 
therefore the two clear bases for the behavior roles to be assumed by 
the individual, Personality is congruent with the specific parts which 
persons of each age and sex must enact. Each role is specified by the 
number, variety, and qualily of the interrelated tasks that the society 
defines, and each sucli i-ole depends to a large degree upon the sclf- 
jnainLcnance roles, The point applies in detail; c,g,, the subroles 
enacted by merchants at varying levels of power and success reflect 
llieir economic status. Thinking more broadly about human society 
as a whole, wc may suspect that only those who are functionally 
capable of carrying out a role will be admitted to it, and that among 
those who are capable, only those will be admitted who arc acceptable 
to those wlio control the society. Moreover, most economic tasks 
arc sex-dcfined, for both men and women, partly in terms of what 
each can do, partly in terms of what the men will let the wojneii do. 
And the day-by-day situation plunges the individual into the role 
more and more fully; the personality cannot help expressing it more 
and more profoundly. 

As with the Manus, so with other primitive men, and ourselves, 
The assignment of roles is to a considerable extent incorporated in 
the child’s early education, each family willingly or unwillingly pre¬ 
paring the children for roles analogous to tlmse of the parents. But 
the roles defined by a person's relation to the whole system of mores 
are not determined solely by the family; they reflect the total culture. 
If a child grows up as a member of an Irish policeman’s family or a 
Swiss jeweler’s family, there is considerable cultural pressure u] 50 ii 
him to play the same role in society as his father, much as lus role in 
other respects depends upon growing up in an ethnic o]' a j-cligious 
group, c,g., as a French Canadian or a Russian Jew, Much of the 
I’eseinblance between children and their jjarents is due to this caiTy- 
ing forward of specific roles in society. 

Sociologists have gone far towai'd providing a charactcrology 
based squarely on these factors of role-playing, They have shown that 
if a boy i.s a Portuguese cranberry picker—so tliat we Icnow lus age, 
sex, subculture, and economic position—^we can go a long way rather 
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safely in describing' his personalUy. The compelling force of the 
socially assigned roles is so Ircinendoiis dial we can sketch a vseries of 
personality interpretations which may be vci'y useful withciuL benefit 
of any furlhcr concepts. The ]*ortugue.se cranberry picker, ilie Maine 
lobsterinan, the Georgia cracker, the fruit vendor from Little Italy—■ 
all these and countless others can be defined in a rough general way, 
not at all because of blood but because of the coercive power of the 
roles in which their lives arc cast. 

This is, of course, an example of ideal types (cf. page TdO), of 
types ill their ideal simplicity. There is always a reaction of tlic indi¬ 
vidual to a central role or lo the complex of volc.s (age, sex, subculture, 
etc.) wliicli have been assigned. And beyond this we iilway.s find that 
the interpersonal contacts between the individual in his roles and 
other people in their roles have produced an indefinitely coinjdicaLecl 
pattern. The social science point of view involves tlic joint utilization 
of the concept of tlic mores and of the individuals role a.s defined by 
them, and also Ins reaction to tlicse various roles and Lo the interac¬ 
tion tif other iicrsons in the various roles wliicli lliey must fulfill. 
There arc, then, two groups of problems dial confront us hcres Iiv-st, 
the specification of all the voles of a society and tlieir inlerrolations; 
.second, the relations of role and ego, tlic way.s in whirli oacli person 
rcgnids himself because of the role he is fulfilling. It lia.s frequently 
been found that primitive people do not understand the rituals they 
carry out as well as docs the ethnologist who studies the whole cul¬ 
ture; in the same way we may be able lo understand, better than he 
does himself, why a particular man looks upon himself a.s he does, 
because we see his role in society more clearly than he docs. Tliis is 
an instance of the way in which the social science point of view xsuppllcs 
a richer context for the study of individual personality than individual 
psychology can supply. 


Suni.SMoor.Mi:sr.s 

An exti'aorclinary .study of social roles, particularly as they relate 
to adult male and female character, appears in Bateson's Naveii, ati 
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account of the latmul of the plains of New Guinea. They were a 
martial, head-hunting people mitU the whites interfered; a strong, 
proud, vigorous tribe, Perhaps the figure in the figure-ground 
pattern was the waging of almost constant war witli their neighbors, 
from which they brought back heads. (Since the fighting was not 
primarily for loot or conquest, it could not well be subsumed under 
“self-maintenance.'') 

When not fighting, the males spent a good deal of their leisure time 
in the ceremonial house to which women could never come, indulging 
themselves in perpetual boasting contests. Whenever a few men got 
together, one would arise and dcsci'ibe the ancestral glories of his 
family, reminding members of other faiiulies who were present how 
ignoble their own ancestors had been. Life was thus spent in self¬ 
exaltation, It was not enough to be a military hero; the relation of 
each individual to the group required that he find constant occasion 
for aggression and ego inflation. 

This central role, so emphasized by die culture, throws light on 
several other roles which aj^pcar to serve as complementary or balanc¬ 
ing factors. The latmul woman's personality pattern is quiet, domestic, 
child-rearing; as a rule these women do not compete agaiJisL one 
another, or against men, In certain ceremonials in which a boy appears 
in his newly accpiired military glory, the women prostrate them¬ 
selves to show of what little account tlicy are; the boy marches 
over their prostrate forms, to show the dominance of the masculine 
over the feminine. But in addition to quiet domesticity and submission, 
a third pattern is standardized: the procession of the women dressed 
in die men's martial regalia. Here the women are as glorious and 
magnificent as their men, and they seem to enjoy themselves much 
more. They have full respite from obeisance, and exercise another 
"set of muscles," Moreover, watching the women's procession gives 
the man respite from the exacting role of playing hero that he inusl 
keep up continually; he becomes just a spectator. These roles are 
apparently related to the jarimary role. But there is a further sub¬ 
sidiary feature; masculine clowning. This appears in our own 
culture, as when the fourteen-year-old basketball hero, on returning 
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home, finds that tension can be cased by a taUe-ofF on tlie oilier 
players, and makes even his own role ridiculous. Buffoonery is a 
simple and adequate way of coinplemciiiiiig any hero role which calls 
for tension. 

All five roles, then—the two male roles anti llic three female roles— 
make sense in terms of the primary martial roles of llie group. In 
particular, the martini role of the man calls for a complementary role 
in the woiTian: since he want.s to be a hero, she must humiliate herself 
to magnify liis licroicproportioms. But both restore their own internal 
imbalance through buffoonery for tlie man and magnificent ceremony 
for the woman. 

Bateson has developed a terminology adequate to describe this 
complex system of personality adjustinciiL We arc confronted with 
differentiaLion or cleavage within the social group, of a sort which 
causes each form of cleavage-producing behavioi* to become inten¬ 
sified; the chasm is thus progressively widened. Schimugemsis is this 
production of cleavage. When a given kind of beliavior, such as 
physical or verbal aggrcs.sion, stimulates more of this same kind of 
behavior in ctliors, chore is symmetrical schismogoncsis. Wlicn ones 
kind of bcluivior arou.sos (jualitativcly different bdiavior, tlio clIfTcr- 
ence in respon.se incrca.sing reciprocally, there is complementary scliis- 
mogcnesls. Some kinds of behavior may arouse, in some societies, 
both symmetrical and complementary schisinogencsis. Although one 
man’s egocentric aggressiveness makes other men more aggressive, 
the same egocentric aggressiveness may both induce and be induced 
by the opposite, namely, exaggerated suhsci-vicnce. 

This approach to the psychology of social roles in a iiiilitary 
.society appears to possess the enormous advantage of sliowing how 
roles may be } elated to other roles, rather than directly to the moi es, A war- 
centered .society must obviously induce heroic roles in the man; but 
here cacli of the fcMTiininc role patterns is in part a reaction to this 
masculine role, or a reaction, within the Avomau, to the tensions 
aroused by the cnaciincnt of another of her roles; finally, the clowning 
behavior of tlie man seems to be partly a response to the woman but 
more a let-down in responding lodhs own high-tension role of hero. 
We begin to conceive the psychology of role-playing as partly a direct 
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response to the mores, and partly a secondary response to the primary 
roles; one enacts a part not because of a task to be clone, but largely 
because of the strain whidi has been set up by enacting another part. 

Though we do not attribute to Bateson the exact formulation which 
appears here, we believe his work the best introduction to social 
roles, This way of viewing personality in relation to society is 
likely to prove the most felicitous of all those which today tempt the 
student of "personality and culture." It provides full place for the 
person's fitness for the role, for the influence of role upon personality, 
for the articulation of personalities in the group, and for fluid, shifting 
intra-group dynamics. Take as an example the whole vast problem di 
"sex differences" as tiiey occur in our own or in any other society. 
Some writers emphasize endocrine differences, others the early train¬ 
ing of boy and girl, and both ai*e right. But the problem is much larger; 
it is centered in the question of the masculine role, the fenUnine 
role. 

The roles of course derive in large degree from biology, and some 
biological core remains in every social redefinition of die taslts to be 
clone. Consequently we soon come to the larger question. What kinds 
of roles can man, being all that he is, play effectively; what kinds of 
roles can woman, being all that she is, play effectively? The task of 
society is to consider all the potentialities of man and woman as 
personalities and to develop an articulation from wliich an integrated 
pattern of compatible roles can be developed. This is not as easy as it 
sounds. In some reflections as to the general drift of life and in par¬ 
ticular as to whether man has good enough stuff in him to survive, 
W. M. Wheeler refers to "the problem of tbe male." This is puzzling. 
A quarter of a species might be a problem, but hardly half of it; any 
way, it is the female that is usually considered the problem. 

But there is profound sense in Wheeler's discussion. Note the 
father rabbits that kill the young whenever they have a chance; and 
the tearing and clawing, the fury of combat that kills off so many males 
in a species that the group as a whole is overwhelmed by its enemies. 
Females may fight as hard. But they have time and energy for the 
young. Their constitutional makekip includes a tendency to be inter¬ 
ested in, end to have a soft spot for, little samples of the species, and 
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at least a trace of this fondness may persist when the little ones arc 
larger. 

Watching'junior high-school boys come out of school at three o'clock 
and crash the subway is an experience. An iinjirovised flying wedge, 
a few whirling arms, a few sharp shoulders; as tlic train comes in, 
there arc well-planted socks and casual sideswipes, Through the doors 
and in shoals into the cai'S, and they bellow and roar, slap and Icick, 
giggle and guffaw at one another for thirty blocks. These are the 
young males that "urban civilization" is supposed to have civilized, 
softened, The "problein'^ focuses in the delinquent or the hoodlum, 
the various difliciilties occasioned by the ease of picking up anywhere a 
handful of youths who, for cash or for fun, will beat up members of 
another class or race. All this is balanced, of course, by the hei'oism 
and staying power that the young male shows in an exploring party 
or on the battlcReld, The female shaves the heroism and the staying 
power in the great crise.s. It is she who cares for the young whom the 
fury threatens, slie wlio keeps personal life, warmth, luunanity alive. 
In short, though the foinale can fight when she needs to, she has in her 
tissues some needs that are scrioiLsly interfered with by fighting; in 
particular, she is interested both in the young and in the character¬ 
istic kinds offeeUng that one has toward the young. The male—drone 
at times, provider and defender at other times—has more combat 
energy than he knows what to do with. If you tame him and make him 
behave, he has periods of running wild, pulling trolley.s off the wires, 
painting the town. Or you must invent for him the "moral equivalent 
of war." 

A mature psychology of roles begins with raw biological problems 
such as these. But it realizes that not all young males are violent or 
predatory; the norm is standardized in terms of what rather than 
others, tend to do. There is competition between what individuals 
want, all during the time the norms arc developing; and as they 
lake shape they pull all the nicmber.s of a given group (such as the 
young males) into the appi'opriate roles. The consequence is that 
practically all members, whether biologically inclined or not, are 
drawn into the pattern; in our culture almost all young males are 
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exposed to the aggression-violence pattern. Partly for the reasons 
described by Bateson, otlier roles develop in the females, and at the 
same time secondary male roles develop. In exactly the same way one 
might, in a society in which females play a more dominant role 
(Marquesaiis or Zuhi, perhaps), ti’ace the roles in the other direction. 

Bateson’s formulation articulates well with several other con¬ 
temporary approaches, several of wiiich have already been considered. 
Thus in the discussion of child-parent relations (page 685), we noted 
the crystallizing of attitudes in each person in consequence of the roles 
which he enacts, the structuring of personality in terms of an an¬ 
tithesis or a sLip2^1emcntary relation. Again, in discussing die self 
(page 493), we endeavored to bring out the definition of personality 
trends through types of iuteractioii which accentuate a specific rela¬ 
tion of one person to another; two people are seen to develop their 
diffuse personal potentialities through the specific canalizations 
which their relation afibrds. Similarly, in considering the psycho¬ 
analytic method, one encounters tlio suggestiwi (Burrow, Fromm) 
that the infantilism, sexualisin, defensiveness of the patient is in part 
a reflection of the polarity of doctor and patient, that such attitudes 
develop becau.se of the specific stresses of a one-to-one personal situa¬ 
tion, Many of these trends that develop in a polarized situation are 
carried over to other situations in wliich a similar role lias to be 
enacted, so that a given person who ha.s a given relation to a group is, 
when confronting any meinber of that group, a hind of person he could 
not otherwise be. When with his students, many a college teacher is 
the kind of fellow whicli tlic years of polarized teaching experience 
have made him; with his g'olf foursome he is so different that none 
would Imow him. If a group of persons who must frequently enact one 
phase ofapolar situation are studied as a group in relation to another 
group who must act the other phase of tlie situation, we may look for 
the general cliaracterislics of each pole. One of the first things to be 
discovered by this approach is that the development of the polarity 
passes through a recognizable scries of phases, eventuating in dif¬ 
ferent types of polarization. To Bateson goes the credit of being the 
first clearly to sec and formulate the general dynamics of such trends, 
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We have attcmjjtccl an approach according to which tlie roles which 
the inclivicliml plays by virtue of age, sex, religious group, econoniic 
class, etc., constitute not solely an external system of restraints upon 
him, but a system ofrelationshipswliicli he himself perceives and keeps 
before him in a world to be fulfilled by his own living. This means 
that he not only creates an organized Gestalt out of the roles which he 
must enact, but gives the peculiar qiialily of his own thinking and 
feeling to his place in society. As we pursue the economic interpreta¬ 
tion, we seem to,find that the economic role in most societies tends to 
become central and determinative, and to have a considerable dynamic 
influence on other roles; but other roles in turn liave some influence 
upon the economic. 

In summary of our the-sis regaixling roles, we have attempted to 
show (l) that society, widi Us system of more.s, and with the self- 
maintenance mores more or less central in the pattern, does not 
merely "mold” people, but requires from them the enactment of 
specifle roles in accordance with their place in the system; ( 2 ) tlmtnot 
all rolcvS are easily accepted, but that many require effort, and ijulced 
frequently put a strain upon the iiidividiial; (fl) that a given person 
must enact several dilfcrent roles (sex, class, etc.) at once, and that 
their integration is no obvious or mechanical matter; (4) that roles 
derive not merely from primary obligations, but also in response to 
the roles of ollicr.s (there is not only melody but counterpoint); (5) 
that in consequence of all this the individual develops balancing or 
complementary roles, so that he is a complement both to others and 
to himself; and (6) that it is thus a long way from the simplest 
economic determinism to a realistic role psychology based ultimately 
upon the recognition of self-maintenance factors. 

This way of conceiving the psychology of roles calls for a fuller 
consideration of the nature of the mores. Wc noted earlier that the 
sclf-maiiUcnancc mores cannot "determine” the other mores and the 
personality. Role psychology helps to show why a one-way inter¬ 
pretation fails. Even if the sclf-mainlcnance mores wei'c the only 
factors acting upon the individual, they would have to set going within 
him a complex pattern of intcrclcpcndcnt role-playing activities, and 
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this pattern within him would tiien have to spread out to influence 
the other mores, And since in fact any individual child is acted upon 
both by self-maintenance mores and by other mores, and since t/ie 
tinifying factor is the dynamic perceptual and motor )esp07ise of the 
individual by which all the mores arc perceived and used, we must 
provide For the "return effect" of the other mores upon those of self- 
maintenance, Do not the marriage institution of the Manus, the 
pageant of the latmul, react upon the self-maintenance mores? Indeed 
they do. It is not difficult to document the view that in many societies 
religion (e,g., through severe food taboo or the fear of gods who 
protect certain trees or animals) greatly influences the self-maintenance 
mores. In some societies the lawyer and the police overstep the role 
assigned them and control in large measure the ways of those 
responsible for self-maintenance; even the artist lias at times called 
the tune for "practical" people. For since human beings play all the 
I'oles, and since each vmiber of the group must in some degree per~ 
ceive the roles and their inteireiatioiui, we should necessarily expect 
to encounter interacting, interdependent roles. This will lead to an 
interacting, interdependent system of mores. 



35. Ethos 


CA-N our approach in terms of lOlcs be recoiicilcd with the equally 
legitimate approadi in terms of the intlividimrs personal onilooli, the 
unified, central way of thinking find feeling which characterizes him? 
It is clear that tliis way of thinking and feeling dominate.s tlic inter¬ 
personal world, and often constitutes the ingredient in the individual 
personal! ty around which everything else is organized. The psychology 
of autism (Chapter 15) will be recalled: If one looks at a tiny patch 
of fuzzy gray moving slowly in the dusk, it may become a person 
liiiiTying home, or a piece of newspaper blown by tlie wind, or a gray 
cat, or a ghost; he givc.s structure to this thing in terms of a domi¬ 
nant feeling, or clustor of ideas charged by siicli a feeling. In the same 
way, ilic whole vast constellation of social experiences may be 
auii.siically ordered. The anchorage or fixation point with reference 
to which people see life most of the lime is largely deterinined by this 
fiding tons, or ethos, as Bateson calls it. A luiiiiljcr of primitive and 
advanced societies have been described in terms of their etho.s. How, 
then, is edios related to a role psychology? 

The first answer is apparently foiincl in the fact that the ethos in 
turn iEGins to derive in pari from the self-maintenance inore.s, In a 
biilTalo-hiinling tribe, for example, the entire way of living which 
makes a man a successful buffalo hunter—ibis means taking great 
ch»iiicc.s and winning gi'cat rcwaixls—lakes on a violent and orgiastic 
quality, which Benedict finds characteristic of the Phains Indians. 
l'hho.s and role arc iniimaiely related. To ^conceive these dynamic 
relations, we may conceptualize llic .sclf-maiiuenance mores at the 
bottom of the st)-iiciurc, the ethos above it, and the dominant outlook 
or autistic perceptual anchorage at the top. We .shall find a considerable 
number of vaiialions and exceptions. The utility of contra.sting the 
Plains Indians with the more placid Indians of the Southwest is the 
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fact that the economic organization and feeling tone throughout the 
Southwest are in sharp contrast witli tliosc found in die Plains; this 
clifFerence in feeling tone is accompanied by great dilTerences in out¬ 
look. The individual personality among the Zuni Indians of the South¬ 
west, with its communal, non-coinpctitive way of life, is instantly 
recognized as consonant with this primordial feeling tone or ethos of 
die Pueblo, So well unified is Plains culture, or Southwest culture, that 
wc may speak of a single focus; the two are "unifocal cultures." 

The simpler type of economic determinism (page 773) would find 
it convenient to view unifocal cultures in terms of a single economic 
determining force, and toexplaui more complex personality structures 
—let us say, those of the Greeks of tlie Classical Period—terms of 
the complexity of a purely economic background. But this doctrine 
confronts all sorts of psychological difficulties. Thus the latmul 
people have a very simple type of self-maintenance mores, but a very 
complex personality structure. Personality proves again not to be a 
25assive tiling, waiting to be impressed; it is forever rending. Tlie 
aspects of iiersonality arc not direct reflections of a social presaui'c; 
eacli aspect is drawn out in definite relation to a system of as 2 Dects 
already organized within, and in rcs 2 :ionse to a system of forces acting 
from without. We cannot at 2 >resent hope to define all the factors; all 
we can do is to clarify and cm 2 >hasize those we can observe, and sliow 
certain interrelations between them. 

ClJJLDllOOD ExPtnjENCE 

Economic factor.? liavc, then, an im23ortant i^lace in sha 2 :)ii)g 
ethos. But let us use a genetic approach. The more we look at early 
personality formation, the more we confront primitive childish wants 
which may be satisfied or frustrated in a ijsychological world that 
knows nothing at all about self-maintcnancc. It may be true that self- 
jnaintcnancc as a law of life results hi the devclo 2 m}ont of personality 
in one rather than anotlier dircclion. But it is likely also that the 
primitive wants operative in early childhood lay the bases for the later 
understanding of the problem of sclf-malntenancc; the self-mainte- 
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nance mores may themselves be dctevm'mecl in part by character just 
as tlicy in turn lielp to dcterinliic cliaraclcr. This point lias been 
forcibly driven home by the psychoanalysts; their collaboraLion with 
ethnologists, as in the recent work of Kardiner and Linton, Llirows a 
flood of light on the problem of combining tlic economic wUli the 
psychoanalytic approach. Wc have already mentioned (page 77.*)) 
Linton’s study of tlic economic factor in the Madagascar social 
organization. As we turn to anollier culture wliicli he describes, that 
of tlie Marqiiesan people of the Southwest Pacific, we find the eco¬ 
nomic factor appearing in a very dififcrciu context. 

As far back as Marquesan memories go, there has been a great 
numerical excess of males over females. This may have been due to 
female infanticide, or pGrlia|)S to a religious rite of female sacrifice; 
no one knows. This sex imbalance gives us a pimnary chic for psycho¬ 
logical study: shortage of any sort in relation to Inimnn wants will 
have far-flung consequences. The Marquesans had another vitally 
serious shoi'tagc, a food siioiiage; food was .stoied away in huge pUs 
against a lime of famine. Thougii the Marquesans appeared rugged 
and hardy, tliei'C wa.s insecurity in their hearts, I'oi-tiinaLcly, for 
purposes of analysis, there were these two basic imbalances—not 
enough women and not enough food—hence the inleractions of the 
two want paLleriis can be studied. 

Let us look first at the shortage of women and wliat it docs to male 
and female character, In most societies, with the fetishism that pre¬ 
vails regarding masculinity, boys have an advantage. A father is 
proud to have a son; many mothers openly make a mucli greater to-do 
over their boys than over their girls. Relatively few males ever feel 
inferior because they are males. But in Marquesan .society there were 
so many males that the female child apparently had a queen's posi¬ 
tion, being specially wanted and specially chosen. At the time of 
puberty, the males were in a dilficull situation. They had no oppor¬ 
tunity to look about and choose the “best" girls, nor could their 
parents choose for them. They had to compete with all the other 
young men. In our own society, when at a dance tliere arc many girls 
and relatively few boys, the pretty girls allow themselves to be chosen, 
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the less attractive ones being left out in the cold; there is little "sex 
solidarity." In the same way, there was no sex solidarity among the 
Marquesan men. Because the shortage was so great, the women were 
in a favorable position. Since polyandry was practiced among the 
Marqiiesans, tlic best that most men ever attained was to be a second- 
or third-order husband. 

Because of their favored jiosilion, the females in turn attached to 
their sexual status a degree of importance that is not at all typical of 
primitive society. They apparently overplayed their sex role, with 
consequent underplaying of the mother role. This overplaying and 
underplaying of the two roles look the form of relative rejection of 
children, with early weaning, The result must have been anxiety in 
the children, an anxiety that became ever more troublesome for the 
boys as they looked forward to their position in relation to that of the 
women, 

An ethnologist who studied Marquesan society armed with a theory 
of economic determinism could easily say that their primary anxiety 
was due to tlie food slioi-tagc, and that their anxiety about the sliortage 
of females followed from that. But it appears more likely from tlie, 
Llnton-Kardiner analysis that anxiety in the growing child was 
colored by the sex situation. Indeed, what seemed to be an absolute 
food shortage, pure and simple, was only a relative shortage, such as 
many primitive jjeoples constantly experience; it look on a more 
intense form because of the underlying insecurity of the children, 
especially of males during their childhood and adolescence. From this 
point of view, childhood anxiety in relation to the mother colors the 
subsequent altitude toward the objective fact of food shortage. Thus, 
though the men practice cannibalism, the cannibal in their folklore 
takes a feminine form (This is our own simplified—perhaps greatly 
oversimplified—phrasing of the Linlon-Kardiner data. The material 
i,s sketched for its theoretical interest; it must not be confused with 
direct observation of a contemporary living society.) 

In keeping with the psychoanalytic approach, tlie Marquesans did 
not Imow why they were anxious. The influence of a factor inducing 
strain during infancy, with the persisting after-clfects, appears in a 
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generalized affect that is partly transferretl to other things; the 
sliDj'tagc situation lias finally been inlcrprclecl by llie builders of tlje 
storage pitxS as solely a food shortage. But tile clusjilaeemeiU is easy 
because the mother is the first source of food and lhei*e lias been a 
relative rejection by her. The general feeling of panic may well have 
been induced by the anxiety state first induced in infancy. 

In the light of this study of tlie Marque.sans, we may generalize the 
relation of certain infantile experiences to the adult personality. It 
lias been known for some time that a severe .shock oi' deprivation in 
early infancy may have a lasting ellecl in terms of a sense of danger or 
of deprivation, We find constantly among nervous people—who do 
not Itnovv why they arc nervous any more than the Marquesans do 
—that the present, apparent sources of anxiety are not the real 
sources; the real source lies in very early life. Wc noted (pages a07 if,) 
some of the evidence tliat the jici'kid of infancy is c.spccially vulner¬ 
able to shock experience, and that specific and endui'ing eiiecls arc 
wrought into the organism in that jicriod. Wc mentioned Hunt's 
studies of food-hoarding in adult rats which had undergone feeding 
frustration as infants, and Alexander Wolff’s report of functional difTi- 
culties in adult animals that followed iiifantUe fru.sLi'iUion imd took a 
specific fonii related to the focus of tlic early interference with func¬ 
tion. 

As we view the Marcpiesaii people In the light of such studies, we 
sec that something seems to have liappened to them in early life in 
terms of which wc can understand tlic later predominant feeling tone 
of adiiltliood. If we were to say that the sclf-mainLcnnncc mores wliolly 
cleLennine the adult feeling tone, a qualification would have to be intro¬ 
duced, The infantile feeling tone apparently has set the stage for later 
attitudes in the jiduU personality, including the food attitude and 
perhaps much else besides. It may be that what actually liappens in 
every human society is that the manner in which the young first come 
to e.xpcriencc life ]javc.s the way to the iiinntier of experiencing adult 
life. Infantile joys and sorrows, their sequelae and derivative,';, can 
perhaps become central in tlie personality structure that is to be, This 
approach is like the contemporary approach in terms,of the infant's 
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needs for mothei'ing (cf. pnge 769). Tlie Marqucsiins behave like an 
iinmatliercd people. Much tliat the aduU thinks of as having no 
permanent significance for the child—in particular, the way in which 
the cliilcl is introduced to the process of living—may malie all the 
ditference in the various philosophies of life among wltich he must 
ultimately choose. 

The world can be filtered through to a cluld in many clifFevent ways. 
Many peoples whose food supply is very .sparse nevertheless have a 
genial disposition; but in others whose food supply is relatively 
adequate, anxiety may cut its way through the entire personality, It 
is not simply the objective situation, nor even the mores for coping 
with this situation, but the affectively toned way in which the^hild 
understands life, the emotionally charged conception of its meaning 
long before it can be verbalized, that aj)pears to determine the mode 
and key of the life melody. Similarly, in Cora DuBois’ study of the 
people of Alor (in the Diitcli East Indies), one notes that inconsistent 
chaotic discipline, and the child's inability to count on anyone as a 
sure source of love and protection, appear to be an important chic to 
the cliaotic and disorganized personality pattern of tlie typical adult. 

In view of the unity and cogency of the emerging picture of the 
effects of infantile experience, these hypotheses clearly need more 
direct testing in the field work of the ethnologists. This more direct 
approach haS been made in Mead and Bateson’s Balinese CIm-acter. 
Having earlier turned their attention to many aspects of childhood 
and of adolescence as related to the cultural setting, these two ethnolo’ 
gists were determined in their study of Bali to scrutinize more 
closely the infantile patterns of experience, especially as they appear 
in mother-child relations, and to bring these observations into line 
with the predominant Balinese outlook upon life. May not the 
diverse origins of the components of the culture ])erhaj)s mask the 
psychological unity of tlieir present-day usef 

We may begin with a patent and conspicuous fact, the Balinese 
sensitiveness to ritual—tlieir delight in the dance, in posture, in the 
use of die body generally. The magnificent public ceremonials of this 
people, their processions, their porti'ayal of the struggle between 
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dragon and the %vitch, arc not only visual but kinesthetic, tactual, vis- 
ccriil expcj'iciiccs, Tlie individual Balinese begin to experience this 
collective magnificence as little children. Girls seven or eight years 
old, huently watcliing the body posturing and the dance, may pass into 
a state of full or semi-trance. If they carry out the trance role .siicccs.s- 
fully, if they seem to be governed by uiwceii Forcc.s, they may find 
lhemsclvc.s being pi'cpared to serve a.s trance mediums, I'lic photo¬ 
graphs and motion pictures of these girls* and women give the impres¬ 
sion of waxy flexibilily; they liold apo.sture for a great length of time. 
This seems to justify the u.sc of the tenn Imnce. The dancers seem to 
have the capacity to take themselves out of the world; they appear to 
haver'withdrawn from life. 

Proceeding now from this dramatic cxainj)le, we look at the 
genei'nl Lemper of ordinary living among the Balinc.‘<c. We find that 
there is an excessive amount of withdrawnncvss; much of llie time 
they seem absent-minded, flaccid, without clear orientation to the 
workl. Yet in public ceremonial, whether pageant or dance or funerary 
rite, there is an excited di.splay as intense as tliat of llie Plains 
Ijidians, The ccjemonial in connection willi the trrmce i.s violent in 
nature, and certainly the dance itself i.s die quinlos.sence of hectic 
cxcAtcmenL; in the exhumation ceremony they plunge their bauds 
frantically into decaying bodies. Life thus altcrnatos between the 
quiet, the pa.s.sivc, the withdrawn, and the mad, the violent, the 
orgla.stic. Here we have inlcrrelaled roles, soincwliat reminiscent of 
the latmul (page 78.9). But there we could throw a good deal of light 
on die rolc-Htructurc. Can we do so here? 

Bateson and Mead do not use these terms. Rather, they ask us to 
look directly at infant experience. A very young child is given atten¬ 
tion and aflection. But before he is a year old, the mother's pattern 
changes, When he calls for attention and alfcction, the mother turns 
away, doc.s nut rc.spoiid. This, however, is not sheer witlulrawimcss; 
.she begin.s actively to tca.se him by leading him on and llien fni.sLrating 
him, Having learned to cry out for wariiith and alfcction, he is now 
flatly rcbiiirccl. But the Leasing does not consist of mere indifference, 
either; the mother turns to sonic other child (anotlicr mother often 
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contributes one for the purpose) and fondles him. Of course there ai'e 
temper tantrums. But nothing can be so blissfully ignored as a 
temper tantrum; the motheV smiles as the child carries through his 
furious protest. In Bali this is the normal, correct way to respond to 
babies, The father also teases, but not to the same extent. 

A primary pattern in personality formation is tluis the experience 
of being led on and then uttcx'ly deflated; one discovcr.s that it is 
dangerous to ghe oneself to life; the only safe thing to do is to develop 
feelings which cannot be frustrated. We might call this "deflation," 
but Bateson and Mead prefer "deflection." For there arc other 
means of satisfaction. The child's demand for warmth, attention, and 
response is converted into oilier channels (cf. page 799). If your 
mother won't love you, there is always your own body. Preoccupation 
willi die body expresses itself in iiosturing, gcstiudiig, and ilie 
dance (and also in certain toys which portray the body’.s form or func¬ 
tion), In the gracious curving of limbs or trunk, in the delight in Ins 
own person as a supple and cvcr-changing physical object, the child 
finds a substitute, and a fairly adequate one, for the original object, 
the mother wlio would not respond. 

Wc begin to see the meaning of awayncss in the trance and in the 
whole pattern of Balinese life, and also, in full compensation, the 
meaning of tlic almost incredible grace of ilie Baliiieso. Personality 
is built largely around awayness rather than social activity; it is built 
around the body. So far as personality is organized around awareness 
of one's physical being (page 4-84'), the "body linage," it is a response 
to the world within, not the world without. What the parents have 
done is to give the cliild a definition of luinself, his physical person, as 
the central experience.‘This docs not mean that he himself under¬ 
stands why the dance and tlie postures are developed to this ex- 
tj'aordinary level, and of course lie does not linow tliat die violently 
vivid drama and the orgiastic funeral rites relieve something wdiich 
is never released by the daily round of reality. 

The tendency to turn inward is appai’cnlly stimulated by still other 
activities of the Balinese parents. As the little child wanders a few 
feet from his mother, wanting to find out what goes on in the big 
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world, she calls out a word lhat indicates clanger. Sudden fear is the 
means of Uccjdng liim on the beaten patli. Tlie experience of explor¬ 
ing the unknown becomes a fear cxperieiKc, He learns to stay 
strictly on the patli; seeks the obvious, die safe, and the sane; Lakes no 
chances, In all probability. Ibis has a clirecL psychological relation to 
the deflection experience mentioned earlier; the individual learn.s tbal 
if he is to avoid the terrible experiences of fear and IVusti'al.ion, he 
must limit his demands. Tliere is no more place for the scn.sc of 
adventure and exploration than ihcrc is for full rccij)vc)cal social 
response; the stronger po.sitivc cleinamls are mashed dal. In the light 
of all this, the rather vacant look sliown in photographs of Balinese 
faces becomes uudcrslandablo. It is not that tlicse people arc dis¬ 
sociated; they arc not liystcrical. Tlicir only way of looking is to look 
timidly and uncertainly, and not too far into the intense renlUies of 
the world. The immediacies arc salisf 3 'ing enough; they ask no more. 

But having been frustrated, tca.sed, and cautioimd as an infant, 
the individual a.s an adult (perhujw because of original identilication 
with the paveiU.s-) teiul.s to lease, frusirnle, and caution Ills childrcit. 
Thu.s the cycle i.s coiuiniiod generation after generation. 'Bhe various 
a8pect.s of infantile experience, projected on to adulthood, explain the 
passivity of ordinary living and also the violwji j-elen.se oji cxce])lional 
occasions, The concept with which wc emerge i.s that tl\c intensities 
of infantile emotional expression appear in socially sanctioned or 
socially .styli'/od patterns of a very coinpliealyd sort, 

It should be admitted llatly dial iliis material, as presented, lends 
itself poorly to any economic iulcrprctatioii, whether simple or of the 
more elaborate type attempted above (page 7£)d'). Apparently it 
would be sounder to say dial in Balinese society status does not 
depend primarily on any kind of self-maintenance activity; diat 
Ollier mores, notably the self-gi’aliRcation mores, jday a huge role 
in personality fornmlion; and that in this h^taiue rehuivcly less 
economic and relatively more p.syehoanalytic emphasi.s ivS needed if 
the resulting peivsenalities ai’c to be understood. Although personality 
is thus, in a .sense, .shown to be molded by the mores, it is likewise 
evident that per.sonality reads, not always kindly, to die pressure of 
the molding process, 
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Fnr^LiNG Tone as Anchorage Point 

Though it has seemed feasible to use the self-maintenance mores 
as a starting point and to derive from diem other mores as well as 
fundamental personality patterns, we have encountered difiicultics and 
complications, These become more serious as we turn to a variety of 
cultures that face the same economic situation and have essentially 
similar self-maintenance mores, but very different marriage customs, 
religion and art forms, and an utterly different feeling tone toward life. 
Perhaps, instead of being so apologetic about feeling tone, we might 
experiment by using it as our own anchorage point for a while, and 
see where it leads. 

The overwlielming role of feeling tone and attitude conveyed 
through the family is evident in another people of the Southwest 
Pacific, the "sorcerers of Dobu." Dobuan culture is built around black 
magic. All the weapons of living, all the instruments with which these 
people confront the dangers of this life, involve magical practices. 
But the outstanding fact is the malignancy of the magic, Life is 
organized in terms of hostility and struggle against every living soul 
who is not a member of the mother unit, the susu. This word means 
the motlior’s milk, and includes iill wlio have shared the mother's milk. 
The maternal system provides in-group protectbni anyone with 
whom one has not shared the mother's milkis a potential or actual foe, 
Since the father comes from an alien village and marries into the wife's 
village, he does not belong to her susu and Is forever an alien to his 
own family and to the otlier men of the village. So deep is the sus¬ 
picion of aliens that when any woman dies, the group assumes that 
her husband killed her; and he therefore has to do a year's penance of a 
painful, degrading type. Since suspicion and counter-suspicion arc con¬ 
tinuous, the Dobuans' existence is an anxiety existence. This anxiety 
is passed on from generation to generation. The Dobuans are poor, 
but so are many other peoples; it is not poverty alone, but 
the malignant feeling tone that seems to serve as a distincLive clue to 
Dobuan life. 

Again emphasizing that the self-maintenance mores do not uni¬ 
laterally determine the attitude toward life, we see, in the case of the 
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Zufii of the Americjin Southwest, that feeling Lone servCvS in large 
degree to color Llie self-niaiiUenance mores. Tliese people are 
gi’uiiiMnindecl, socially conscious, aware of Llieir cleiiendeiice upon 
the coopLM-ativc sLi-ucturc of the group as a wliole. Tlie pi’iests carry 
ouL coninumal ceremonials at the great seasons of the year, and the 
harvest is planned on a coiniiumal basis. The ritual of worship includes 
the placing of prayer sticUs in the ground by Lhc entii'e connniiniiy; 
if anybody jnits his prayer stick in the ground when the othei’s are not 
doing so, tliis imidics black magic. Religion Ls not an individual but a 
sliarcd exjjericnce, ns is everything else. Yet C/olditun has pointed out 
tliat there is much bacltbiting and recrimination; a person may not 
compete openly hut he can ''tear others down." Ap}^avently the Znhi 
ac/iieve llieir onliuardly cooperalivc pattern at a consulerahle psycho¬ 
logical CQsti they experience non-competitive living a.s a consideiablc 
strain. When we say that a per.son adapts himself to the culture, 
we ai'c in danger of forgetting at what cost lie adapl.s, Tlie Zuili 
pattern suggesifi that this t^'pe of existence lia.s been carried to a 
point where it is .suflicicnlly far from actual human need.s to make 
trouble, We can oiil)' gues.s that histoiically there lias been a conflicl, 
among ilie Zuni, between ego-inflating and rigidly ego-con.slraining 
traditions. Appiucntly the ego need.s of tlie individual have been 
developed and then brought up sharp against ii .stone wall. 

Similarly, in his study of tlie neigliboring llopi Indians, Asch 
noted liow consistently the children belittled their own work but were 
pitifully anxious for any sort of recognition they could get. They 
rc.sorled to remarks winch we would label "fishing"—they had found 
out that the way to brag is to fish. The child learns early that the self 
i.s important; and a.s his prowe.ss inoimt.s, he learns that his feats need 
considerable heralding abroad. Hul there arc other egos in the world, 
and they may object. Hence he learns just what degree of sclf-adver- 
tiscinciu is permis.siblc, and al the same lime what degi’ce of sclf- 
dcliision Is appropriate, lie learns lhal"sclf-respecl" i.s good,"vanily" 
deplorable, and he fixes approximate limits. All this is evident enough 
in our own culture, but in A.sch'.s studies of tlie Ilopi child, and in 
Goldman's observations on the Zuili adult, thc-se everyday happen- 
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ings are brought into sharp focus. Self-exaltation is sharply repressed. 
Not only does a child leam not to boast (anil learn it much more 
thoroughly than our children do); he even learns in many situations 
not to excel. To surpass another in some school competition, or even 
in clay sculpture, will bring down the ire of his fellows, Each child 
therefore faces the task of doing well enough to merit the s tandardized 
conventional group approval wliich all can share, but not so well as to 
attract undue attention. The conflict is apparently even more severe 
than that arising from the paradox of life in our own culture, with its 
continual pressure to do well and win approval, and its parallel scorn 
for those who realize too well tlie status tliey have acquired tliereby. 
With them as witli us, the individual must not attract attention; he 
must not ewen feel the importance of lus achieveineiUs, de.spitc the 
fact that he has stretched every nerve to secure them. Glory goes to 
the acquisition of skill; but when success is won, indifference should 
be cultivated. On the whole, the Zufii and the Hopi seem to carry the 
paradox further than wc do; they do a "better job" of arousing a 
need and then stifling it, and perhaps they i)i*oduce an even more 
generally neurotic disposition than does western culture. 

It is not implied that the men of Zufii understand the mechanics of 
these processes any better than we ourselves do. The essential point 
is that many different attitudes toward the self may coexist, and that 
these may fuse or conflict; some may be weakened, even overwhelmed 
by others. But, just as in the other cases of value conflict, so here too 
it Is improbable that any values are ever completely obliterated. 
Residual tensions remain by virtue of old canalizations, and may 
cause a sore spot or lower the thresholds for outbursts on petty 
provocation. In the case of conflict, in which there is continuous pro¬ 
longed .reinforcement of a weaker (non-dominant) tendency, the 
balance of power may shift. The individual may then undergo a crisis, 
relegating the previous attitudes to a subordinate position. Though 
they are liidden away, these attitudes may nevertheless succeed in 
finding an oullet. Thus the ambitious but restrained maji, who 
inwardly blames and despises liimself for his mistakes and is full of 
a sense of lits utter failure, but who still is itnconsciously disposed to 
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ficccjiL himself as a man of worth, inay through iincxj^ectcd success 
suddenly become impossibly conceited, far vainer than the same 
achievement would make a less ambitious man. Similarly, a person 
■wlioiii the world has acclaimed a success but wlio retains the dif¬ 
fidence of his childhood may, after a petty rebuke, find himself over- 
wbelinetl with a scJise of iiLLcj” w[)]*th]e.s.sne.s.s. 

It is, moreover, pointed out by Ooldfrank that the tcn'ible fear of 
tlic supertiatural which is instilled in Ilopi and Zufii children, together 
with their later discovery that tlie supernatural beings wliich fright¬ 
ened or punished them were just men in divSgiiise, may plant a deep 
insecurity in tlieir liearts wliicli lasts for a lifetime; even their parents 
have deceived them. And Goldfrank stresses that since tliis disci- 
jdinary role of the "superiiaturar’ appears not in infancy but several 
years later, it is childhood as a whole, mid not just infancy, that inirst 
be stressed wlicn the cultiii'al sources of adult personality and tempera¬ 
ment arc consiclei’cd. 

Such conllict, arising from the struggle for perceptual unity, is 
doubtless reinforced at times by the need to kecji the jiicture i*easonably 
cousisteuL, as in other eases of the need for value focusing (page fi39). 
The result is a loading of the tension willi perceptual energies which 
augment the enci'gies of tlie simpler confiiciing impulsions. This 
a])pears to be identical with the psychoanalytic ineehanisin of reaction 
formation (page 551), in that tlie large amoiint of enej-gy rcqiiiicd to 
keep repressed elements froui consciousness .'jerve.s to maintain a higli 
tension level in the jiercepiiud system; the individual is thus too 
definite, too sure, of his view. 

There can, tlieii, be a feeling tone which not only fails to vejlect the 
self-mai]itenance moi'es but may be in c.s’sential disharmony with 
them—even in a society of considerable stability. (So, too, in our 
urban industiial society a man may j)assionaLely demand to get away 
fi'oin it all,) Tlie result is of course wear and tear on the individual. 
Wc might think that in llie case of gross dishariiiony there would be 
an nulonmlle acljustmciU; but people are iniicli Jess ''rationar* than 
that when opposing ciuializations arc involved. Tlie Ziini child 
apparently sees himself as one who "doCvS well” and also as one who 
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makes no claim to do well; mid this ambivalence runs through all his 
life, 

Indeed, the Manus type of society has apparently also been pro¬ 
duced at a certain cost or strain; there is great wear and tear, both 
l^liysical and mental, as a result of the harsli compclition. Relatively 
few individuals are really “adjusted" to the cultural norm. In fact, a 
number of the Manus families have “sidestepped the culture"; they 
reject the norms and live in iheir own non-compeliLive way. In follow¬ 
ing the naive idea that personality is a plastic or fluid response to the 
cultural pattern into which it is poured, wc have overlooked most of 
the devices by which the social inventions of some people put unnatural 
constraint upon tltem, Tlie strain engendered by savage competition 
in a unifocal society is of course dllfereut from that entailed in con¬ 
flicting values; but the simple solution of giving up the mores that 
cause strain—a theoretical possibility as far as economics is con¬ 
cerned—is seldom adopted. People are canalized on die “successful" 
self-porh’ait; and the more “successful” they are, the more dominant 
they are in the society. 

Individual Adaptation to Ethos 

Tlie fact of strain, of wear and tear, however induced, is perhaps 
sufficient answer to the form of cultural relativism that says that all 
cultures are equally well adapted to human nature, that human nature 
can take on any shape with equal ease—theories which ignore the 
biological bases of human adaptation. Here we can learn a good deal 
from the Mountain Ai*apcsh of New Guinea. This culture presents 
an almost perfect antithesis to the Dobu, for this agricultural jJeoplo 
has constructed its culture aromid the ethos of kindliness. No one 
seems to have much sense of proprietorship. Land boundaries are 
vague. The pigs at a man's house arc on loan from a neighbor; his 
own household utensils arc at a house a couple of miles away, Every¬ 
one shares food. When a big job like building a house is to be done, the 
whole village takes part. Each child growing up in the community 
is coddled by all. The economic determinist may say that the system 
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of land teiuii'c, with its vague boundaries, is responsible for the 
entire social pattern; otherwise it would be impossible to develop so 
fluid, so unconstrained a social system. Here, however, we get the 
impression tliat, as the Arapesh view.s hivS world, the cooperative way 
of life is actually the figure, not simply part of the ground, 

But just as one ethos involves more strain tlian another, so (iny 
group ethos involve,s a certain degree of strain on each one of tlie 
individuals subjected to it. Does the integration achieved by the 
Arapesh involve such a uniform ethos that unijormity of personality 
results? Docs this cooperative culture have a unilateral influence 
upon the incUvidual? The answer involves two factors: first, the exist¬ 
ence of chronic deviants in the group wlio cannot function a.s the cul¬ 
ture requires; second, the occasional outcropping of deviant behavior 
in the ordinary normal person. For under pressure, some of the 
Mountain Arapesh lake over certain institutioiks of les.s friendly 
people. Illacli magic, wliich is practiced constantly in the valley—and 
pi'acticed to kill—the Mountain Arapesh will use wlicn very angry; a 
man may hire one of the magicians from the valley to do damage to his 
fellow tribesmen. However, it is not habitual witli most members of 
the group, and it j)asscs over quickly as llie feeling of rage subside.^. 
Nevertheless it shows that the serenity of this people is not a mold 
that renders all the members of tlie group consistently iinaggressivc; 
the culture is not hermetically sealed against other cultures with dif¬ 
ferent ideas. Yet in view of the hostility patterns prevalent among tlie 
peoples all about them, it is probably fair to say that the etlios of fellow 
feeling is too well defined to permit hostile ideas to enter often or 
remain long. 

Having learned to look for an explanation of ctlios in the experi¬ 
ences of early childhood, we inquire as to child-rearing customs 
among the Arapesh. We find that they give a welcoming acceptance 
to the children growing up in the community. Everyone is con¬ 
sidered valuable, not for what his parents arc or for anything he may 
accomplish, but because he is a member of tlie group. Selfhood is un¬ 
important, taken for granted, It is, of course, valued, but apparently as 
we value the air, non-compavativcly and non-competitivcly. Primitive 
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affection and mutual aid preclude the development of individual des¬ 
pots. Men regard leadership as a nuisance or burden rather than as 
an opportunity for glory and self-enhancement, and they gladly aban¬ 
don it when they can, To cling to the language we have adopted, 
prestige is a commodity of which everyone lias the little he wishes to 
have, a commodity wliose quantity no one is interested in limiting, and 
for which there is no market demand. 

The Arapesh have taught us three things; (l) Essentially non¬ 
competitive attitudes toward the self can exist and be socially stand¬ 
ardized, ( 2 ) the result saves an enormous amount of wear and tear, 
and ( 3 ) even here there is evidence that the culture does not succeed 
in molding all its members to a pattern. There arc individual tempera¬ 
mental differences in the degree of accepting the ethos. Nor, since 
tliOLiglit reflects teinperainent, is tlie prevailing way of iliinking m the 
group s tamped upon each child in standard fashion; i t is easily accepted 
by some, accepted with difficulty—or not at all—by ollicrs. 

Like the otlier variables considered here, ethos is regarded not as a 
"first cause" but as an aspect of complex interaction.^, It may Imve 
its constitutional aspects. Wc do not know much about inherited 
temperamental factors wliich may vary from one to another inbred 
island or mountain community. However, wc know more about the 
influence of the sclf-inaintenance and other mores, especially motlier- 
baby pi'acticcs tliat produce profoundly satj.sfying or frustrating 
effects. Hence we shall have to deal with the end product of ethos as a 
whole. 

There is fairly convincing evidence that the feeling tone of a society 
may profoundly affect not only its personality types but Its moz’es. 
Feeling tone may indeed obscure from the individual the other more 
"self-evident economic realities" of Jus life, Thus among the Ba 
Thonga of South Africa, who pursue gain, power, and prestige, life 
is arranged in such fashion that each individual feels himself to be 
stj'uggling against material obstacles, not again.st liis fcllow.s, It 
lakes many years to achieve the bride price, thus reaching conqdete 
independence and having all the good things of life in one's posses.sion; 
but the achievement of success does not directly blocit the success of 
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anyone elsc> and is not sensed by the succcssfLil man or the younger 
struggling man as competition. The result is tliat thougli prestige is 
limited, no one need be luiiniliated by his lack of it. In other words, 
there is no "narcissistic wound/' no shame; the self grows in impor¬ 
tance and also in value ns life moves on. 

If the role of feeling tone is so huge, it may he possible to classify 
culture in terms of ethos, to look for the nismifcstation of ethos in every 
phase of social life, llencchcl has taken a brilliant step in this direction. 
She lias borrowed from Nietzsche the terms ylpolbuiau —the (piality 
of aGrcck divinity, poised, restrained, serene, esthetically appreciative 
—and Bionysiau —impulsive, violent, primitive, orgiastic, savage, 
exotic. Slic has applied the term Dionysian to dm Indians of the Great 
Plains, such as the Sioux, Crow, Dakota, BlacltfooL. Among these 
tribes, tlic boy must prove his worth by fasting and going without 
■water in solitary quest of a vision; strenuously pressing U])on the gate 
of the uii.sceii, men dance to the point ofexhauMion; or pns.siiig ^voodcii 
skewers tlirough tlie muscles of the chest and hanging suspended in 
the Kun, they prove tliat they are the stulFor wliich l)ei‘oc.s are niiulc. 
Nothing is taken at face value unless a terrible price is given for it; 
life is lived violently. The Indians of ihc Souihwe.st, on tlie other 
hand, represent die Apollonian. Tlicy are graciovus and easy, steady 
woikcrs, lovers of ritual. If one asked wliidi of the.se groups make 
cxcpii.siie pottery, which give huge pre.stigc rewards for bravery, there 
would be no doubt as to the answer. When once the feeling tone is 
given, the rest of the pattern is roughly defitied. 

Yet Benedict has pointed out that .since every human constitu¬ 
tion dilfer.s from every other one, the procc.ss of adapting to the cul¬ 
ture \\\ which the individual gvo'ws up involves a speciliu personal type 
of strain; some cultures are easier for some people, other cultures 
ca.sicr for others. Those wlio cannot adapt to a given culture—die 
devianUs—might be able to adapt, might be "normal" in othei’ cul¬ 
ture,s, Suppose that energy output or .strenuousness varies widely 
from culture to cuUui’c. Let us imagine three societies, one organized 
around the most passive values, the second somewlmL jiiorc active, 
the third violently strenuous. A person born with a high activity 
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level will be considered violent and manic in the first; in the second 
he will be thought "rather exdtable"; but in the third he will be a 
"nonnal person." 

Among the Dobu, where black magic is practiced continually, an 
aggresvsive child will probably be well adjusted, but among the 
Mountain Arapesh he will not be able to understand the others and 
will be completely out of place in the group. The continuum from 
gentleness to aggi'essiveness as applied to individuals is also appro¬ 
priate when applied to cultures; each child will be better or worse 
adapted to each culture, depending on tlie discrepancy between his 
own jmrsonal predilection aixl the characteristic predilection of the 
culture. The same conceptualization may be made for each character¬ 
istic which can be regarded as a continuum. We have in mind here 
the conslilutional aspects of temperament (cf. Chapters 3-7),'but there 
will also be discrepancies between the prevailing group tendencies 
aud the individual tendencies on the basis of unique personal experi¬ 
ences, 

Those whose deviate behavior is considered patliological in one 
culture may be highly esteemed in another; we have already noted 
the Balinese use of dissociative tendencies (page 802). Epilepsy offers 
another example, One e]>ilcptic is born into a society which has medical 
ideas; i t gives him sedative drugs. Another is born into a society which 
regards epilepsy as possession by a devil; the devil is cast out. But in a 
third culture the epileptic individual is a channel for divine instruc¬ 
tion to human kind. Suppose tliat instead of becoming unconscious, he 
displays an "epileptic equivalent," a trance-like or dream-likc mental 
state; he may have a vision revealing the future or the will of God, 
lie becomes a central person in the group. It is easy to see in such an 
extreme case that any type of deviation may be cxploiLcd by the group 
for its own purposes. Far more important, however, is the use cul- 
liires make of deviations "wilhin die normal limits/' the maimer in 
which each ciiUiirc draws upon and exploits the constitutional ten¬ 
dencies which arc optimally responsive to it, and pushes toward 
the norm those who deviate in either direction from this optimal 
point. 
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Wc may siiminarizc tlie point of view thus far developed in the 
following liypothescfi: 

1. The economic situation plays a laigc j)art in forcing the develop¬ 
ment of economic institutions, or self-maintenance moves. 

2. Self-maintenance mores aix* not mere conveniences; they arc 
strongly felt, for they are conceived to be the hedroclc of social safety. 

3. The self-maintenance mores enjoy two-way relations with other 
mores, but tend to sei’vc as figure in the social ligurc-groiind j)atLcrn. 

4. In consequence, personality frequently lends U> be anchoi’ed in 
the roles which are central in the self-maintenance moves. 

6. But in some cultures, and in some persons in cveiy culture, the 
roles introduced by other mores may serve as ^ figure, 

G. Whenever a number of dillerent roles have to be enacted by 
the indivklual, tlie tasks are not merely smiimatecl but are integrated 
ns in an act of pertepiion. 

7. Over and above tlie factor of role-playing, infantile experience 
exerUs a huge iuduence upon personality development, and serves in 
some degree to slia[)e all tlic mores, even those of self-mainleiinnce. 

8. T’huugh we i\ave upixiveudy found i\tat ethos depends upon the 
self-inaintcnancc mores, dierc are two-way i-elatiuns; the sclf- 
niaintenancc mores do not completely detej-mine ethos, but ethos 
exerts an influence on the form of these and other mores, 

9. Individuals of diflerent leinperuments adapt to any given cul¬ 
ture with varying degrees of success, depending on the discrepancy 
between llicir own ethos and that of the dominant group, (The 
term ethos is usually rcseiwcd forphenomena; but since it refers 
simply to predominant feeling tone as this affects outlook, it is used 
here also to define an individml characteristic.) 

DcLtcr than a verbal vsuimiary, perhaps, is a dynamic visual 
schema, like that shown in the accompanying figure. As wc have 
introduced the complication.s* which beset the economic inlcrpreta- 
tioii of persoiiLility, steadily finding ourselves needing to indicate two- 
way relations, the resulting schema apparently i.s not unlilte tliosc 
wliich wc have used several times to illustrule a (jc.stalt approach. 

Starting with the economic situation and biological individuality 
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as the two supporting pillars, we have seen the self-maintenance 
mores as largely derived from the economic situation, and the system 
of other mores as largely dependent on the self-maintenance mores. 



Relations of Junctional interdependence beizveen six 
factors a\e suggested. Each of the six is conceived to 
stand in a tzvo-way relation with each of the others; 
tut to avoid confusion for the eye, some of the functional 
arrozvs aie omitted. 

But we have seen that the other mores act upon the sclf-maintenaiico 
mores, and the latter, in turn, upon the economic situation, At the 
light of the chart wc have indicated the fundamental outlook or eLlioa 
as deriving both from biological individuality, from the economic 
situation, and from the self-maintenance and other mores. Ethos, 
involving canalization on existing values (favoring cultural lag), 
reacts upon the self-maintenance and upon other mores; and indeed, 
because it affects altitude toward the worth of life, toward health and 
illness, itinfluences biological individuality. Finally, it isnot didicuU to 
show that the other mores as well as the self-maintenance mores 
modify the primary economic situation and likewise biological indi¬ 
viduality. This book as a whole, we hope, shows that personality has 
a two-way relation to evei^ one of these interacting components. 
Consequently we aj>pcar to have a complete system of two-way rela¬ 
tions, the self-maintenance mores serving as the figure when the 
social science view is taken. Although the term ''figure" is not 
identical with the term "first cause," it docs indicate that motion from 
this point to others engages our attention more quickly and completely 
than motion at other jiciuts. Saisitizcd as wc ar-e to the problem of 
individual and group self-maintenance, we find ourselves, like those 
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we study, indicating our roles, anchoring our perception of the social 
situation at the point of self'-maintcnaucc. On tlic whole, it seems 
probable that we arc here doing what most membci's of most societies 
do. And since society has to maintain itself if it is to do anything at 
all, there is some ohjeetive basis for lliis. 

Tills diagram suggests that the system is self-contained. Tliis is 
only partially correct, for catastrophes and other completely unpre¬ 
dictable events may disrupt the system. Short of the universe itself, 
ibcrc is no meaningful way of drawing a ring of i,solaLion around llie 
system. For purposes of interpreting personality, however, tlie 
system ,seems to vvork fairly well, at least well enough to meritcriticism 
and improvement, 
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36. History as the Proving Ground 

AN ATl’EMPT has been made to show the interrelation of a group 
of social factors in the structuring of personality. At best the way of 
thinking we have followed is tentative, even speculative. But it may 
be possible to advance our analysis by applying these concepts to 
more complex societies, to use history as a sort of proving ground 
for the hypotheses developed, and to see to wiiat extent the person¬ 
ality patterns which have taken shape during European and American 
history, and the basic character structure of the men and women we 
know, become intelligible in the light of this way of thinking. 

Although a good deal of space is necessary to define, illustrate, 
qualify, and apply our hypotheses, tlicy can now be condensed! (l) 
there is a thoroughgoing interdependence between the system of 
events which we have called economic situation, self-mamtcnance 
moves, other mores, biological individuality, ethos, and personality. 
(2) By and large, the developing individual must define himself first 
of all in terms of die social roles to be played, (s) Tlie .self-main¬ 
tenance mores tend to be tlie dominant feature upon which he anchors 
his perception of liis social roles, and they iisimDy serve as figure in 
the figure-ground pattern of personality. Our problem now is to see 
wiiethcr tlie liistory of the culture which we loiow best—our own— 
tends to confirm tliese hypotheses. 

Eurdvean anp Amziucan Personality Types 

Our own cultural antecedents were for the most part a people who 
had many values; they were inulti-focal rather than unifocal, They 
understood competition, cooijeration, and individualism very 
thoroughly, both verbally and affectively. The social problem of the 
individual and the many had been solved in all these three phases by 
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the Greco-Roiiian and also the Hebrew workl, for both were at the 
same time commei-cial civilizations, as is ours; when Christianity 
a])pearcd, it ])i-cadied an inlcgi'ation of tlic.se difTerent value systems 
to people wl\o already knew them. Tlie.se way.s of thinking were thus 
deeply ingrained in the cultural tradition from which we come. 

This makes the jiroblcm of economic dctcrniini.sm more complex 
than ill the case of the Manus people, in whose culture may bo 
.sliown a simple and direct rclationslh]) between economic tasks and 
personality types. We may find, here and there in European culture, 
little groups that have been .split olf from the larger world—the 
Society of Friends or the Swedciiborgians—and in whom values are 
more clearly unifocal; sucli gi-oups are vccniitcd from among people 
who rejecL the chaotic and confu.sing value ])aLLern of the majority, 

Western European character may be introduced by thinking of 
the medieval man and woman. Draw the picture of man and woman 
ns we find them in the Arthurian cycle. A legendary Celtic king and 
his court become the theme of a Celtic cycle of i-omancc, carried all 
over ive.sterii Europe and cndles.sly retold. Our (lueslion is tliisi As 
.seen in ilie Ariliiirian cycle, //7w/ is a womanl Jyhut is a Who 
is hold up as a standard? Wlio fiillilb the listener's heroic liopcs? 
Who fails? What is the basic moaning of masculinlLy and fenhiiiihty? 
It is imjirobable iliat Arthur and the Hound Table ever exLsled; the 
importance of the cycle Iie.s in the revelation of ideahs which took 
sliape slowly, made sen.se, defined a value sy.stom. We liave chron¬ 
icles, as well as later literary landmark.s (.such a.s Chaucer), which 
.sliow that the value .sy.slcm of the Arthurian Cycle was no artifact 
of the narrator.s and troubadoiir.s, but an embodiment of the outlook 
of an age. 

The picture that wc obtain of an ideal man, an ideal woman, must 
be put in the baldc.sl, .simple.st lcrm.s. The quiiUc.s.sencc of manhood 
appeals in battle. Consider, for example, the tournanieiiL. A man 
heavily encrusted in duiiii mail and ariiior, seated on a lioi\se’ liltewise 

‘ Lanftiinfjc ofTora, na mual, a Hue lo wlml v/ai hnnprning, Chivalry is Llic cirt of 
liorBcmnnsliip; ihc inan wlio rides dominalca iliosc wiio do noi. The lost of whether 
one la a man or not depends on whether or not one is oii a linrsc. The minute the 
knight came down “oH' his high horse," the age of chivalry was gone, 
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heavily encrusted witli armor, witli an enoi'moiis sword in an enor'- 
mous slicath, and with a huge spear in hand, peered through the visor 
of his helmcnt at another man fitted out in the same attire, The two 
men rode furiously against cacli other. Both Imights might repeatedly 
splinter their spears against llieir opponents’ shields, which meant 
that frcsli spears were provided by their squires, When, sooner or 
later, one succeeded in hurling the other from his horse, the man 
thrown to tlic ground pidied himself up if he could, and shouted to 
the other to come down and fight. Thereupon the two men slashed at 
each other with their swords until "whole cantels of armor full of 
blood" lay on the ground about them. This continued for minutes or 
for hours until one of them was slain or colla])sed and was forced to 
yield. 

What manner of men are these? Men they are wlio can take and 
give in such coin as this. The definition of a man in these heroic terms 
is a result of the specific facts involved in the barbarian invasions. 
The barbarians had for several centuries forced upon tlie western 
world die chaos from which emerged this kind of combat; Charles 
Martel defeated the Moslems only because men were men such as 
these; finally the Vikings brought this lesson home to every unde¬ 
fended village. Ujider the influence of the struggle to survive, the 
embattled defenders of western civilization took this sliape, And as 
soon as they finished a battle with the heathen, tliey fought one another. 
We of the twentieth century are likely to forget tliat a type of violence 
was thus crystallized in tlic Euroi^enn character in the light of which 
the stories of Samson and Hercules arc a bit dull. Tennyson's por¬ 
trait of the "Great Lord Doorm,” a bull for strength and as tough 
as a Welsh giant, pictures the type of character which stood up 
against the Moors and the Vikings and saved the society. 

The dominant men were thus first of all simple-minded warriors. 
But we begin to note what always happens when civilized men are 
driven by circumstance into self-maintenance mores of this type— 
they feel something missing in themselves. The overplaying of one 
role calls for the assiimption of other roles as counterpoise. Tlie 
minute that a man developed the security, the power, the prestige 
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of the great loitl (a.s we see him in Scott's Wnverley Novels), lie 
realized that he was an incomplete man. He felt about incii of learn¬ 
ing and of art as a self-made bu.sincss man today feels; how mvich 
better it would be if he had had an education! The medieval man wa.s 
awiirc of the cuher aspects of personality in whicli he had no share, 

What could be done? Tlie first solution lay in the fact lliat in the 
medieval church tlierc was an hrstiiiUlon olToring to a good many of 
the slLidiously-niinded an asylum from the svoj-ld. When a man could 
not find fulfillment in the world, he miglit find it in the things of the 
spirit. Here, as a monastic scholar, he reached for the riclies of the 
great IIcbrew-Grcco-Homaii Cluircli tradition, as far as he knew it, 
in jtrt, in pbilnsophy, in literature. Tim exquisite rliyihm of Gotliic 
art, the utter confidence in the unscon world, llic simple and unfail¬ 
ing ardor of Si. Franci.s and St. Bernard, had their wellsprings in tlic 
Greco-Roman and Jcwisli traditions and in ilic aspiration and 
humanity of Jesus and Paul; but they arose pai'tly also in response to 
the terror and chaos of d)e barbarian invasions, 

But a more radical solution was available. Tlic medieval woman 
Jjelped to .sceJc and find ii, Mhe took over uumy of the Ajucijojj.s which 
men In any i)ei'iod would normally wisli to fulfill themselves if iliey 
could. Blanche of Castile, Kleanor of Atpiitaine, and numy lesser 
light.s among the women played a largo role not only in sUiLccraft 
but in the nrt.s. Arcliitecture, sculpture, stained glass, and the ballads 
and songs which spread over Europe—all these expressed in a thou¬ 
sand ways the civilizing influence of woinc]!. Women played an 
cxti'aordinnvy pai't in keeping alive the richness of personality which 
men n.s simple warriors had given up.^Thc men were always fighting, 
drinking, (luarrclingi chivalry and the cultivation of the amenities, 
gentleness, esthetic values, were developed largely by the medieval 
woman. The women who dominated the "courts of love'* in tins 
period were coii.sistcntly pressing civilization to move in a particular 

’ G. K. CllicsLcrton in U'nn/; with Ibe IKorW poInlA oiU dial man lias always 

tended toward spcriall/nlUm, (n provide linlancc and to laoaei vu llic blond I'nngc of 
vnlucs Uc wishes 1 iq could keep nlnng with (lia spcclalualion lie looks in (Uc woman, 
Women aic not Toiccd (o specialise; dicy aic the keepers of clvili/nlion. This is exactly 
wlitU happened in [he iisc of cluvaliy. 
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direction aa regards the definition of wlut it means to be a man and 
wlmt it means to be a woman, and what the relation of man and 
woman means. Although tho man might in reality be a brute, a pic¬ 
ture steadily took shape in which he was a lover, and love a mystery; 
and in time he rGsj)oiKle(l to what he saw embodied in the woman's 
exquisite fantasy, 

Here, then, we have the response to a compelling situation, a 
pattern of aclf-inaiutonaiice mores expressed in a primitive form of 
personal combat; this is the figure for oiir patto'n, The "children of 
llie Roman Empire" stood up to defend what was left of civilization; 
in the process they wei’C forced through a sieve which made ferocious 
warriors of them. Vaguely realizing what tliey were missing, feeling 
incomplete, they put upon women the tasks which both fulfilled and 
changed the womanly personality; and the woman in turn formulated 
an ideal of manhood winch tended to change the personality of tho 
man. There is much to remind us here of the latmul (page 780), 

A curious parallel to this description of die infiuence of tlic jnecliovnl 
military situation upon character is offered by medieval Japan, as 
revealed for example by the Japanese language. Wlicn die Cliinosc 
tongue was carried into Japan in the sixth century, die spoken lan¬ 
guage of the Japanese responded only little to it, But the Chinese 
language, being made up of ideographs, symbols for ideas, lent itself 
well enougli, with modificatioms, for use in the written language whicli 
at first was not particularly well adapted to literary creativeness. In 
feudal Japan, as in feudal Europe, the men were becoming more and 
more ferociou.s, more and more narrow and incomplete as men; and 
again as in Europe, the court poets were women. These poets 
made of the rather crude language of the day a gentle, sinuous, 
molodious tongue, Tims the mellow, gentle form of die Jappnese 
language was created in some measure by the effort of the poetess; 
the men could not resist it. The same general forces operated in the 
same general way in tlirowing upon women tlic task of developing die 
vales needed to supplement the central maaculino role characLcristic 
of the period. 

So far, we have considered only the men and women of tlic doini- 
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nant class. Do membcrvS of other classes take over the ethos of tlie 
dominant class? In incdlcval European society many certainly did; 
many of the common people mirrored the value system of the gi'Cat. 
They thought of thcirivSclves as clepcndeiu upon the great, for they were 
bound to the land and saw the world in tcrins of the manorial system, 
In general, we may say that the value system of the dominant eco¬ 
nomic class seeped down to inundate those beneath. There were 
exceptions; some aj^oke oiit.against the curretu code, and more and 
more did vso as time went on, as witness the bloody revolts of the poor 
in England during die medieval period and the early Renaissance. 
But die response to rebel leadership was not inas.sive, for die poor 
had had no means of developing any ordered outlook except through 
die eyes of tlieir lords. 

, We may, then, refer to a well-defined medieval ideal; although 
never realized, to those identified with its sjiiril it stands clearly as a 
peak of aspiration, before the corroding iiifiuence of the Commercial 
Revolution and die Reformation appCiircd. From our own standpoint, 
ibis way of life had to collapse as soon as the domiiianL role of the 
knight in armor was successfully challenged. When the barbarians 
liad been assimilated, the only great danger that roniainccl was the 
Vikings; and when the Vikings were ussimilattid, there was no basis 
upon which the licroic model could long be maintained. IL is true 
that men battled among ihcmsclvc.s; they were so hardened in the 
fire that fighting was die only world that was real to lliem. 

Dul the task of fighting became less and less rational economically; 
other men began to invent ways of making life more satisfying. 
I^niglits did not make inventions; they waited for others to do so. 
By the tliirtccnth century there were good roads, banicing facilities, 
gunpowder; the great wamors were soon driven down from their 
horses, their castles were destroyed or rendered jiowcrless, and within 
a short lime feudalism was done. A new chi.ss, tlie nicrt'hani.s, became 
dominant. Not that the Uniglii was economically liandicajipcd; as 
far as economics went, he had more capital, readier access to the 
market, ihan the next man. But because of the kind of personality 
developed in the Imight, economic inventions were developed in 
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the hands of other men; personality reacts upon the self-maintenance 
mores. "With the predominance of wool in international trade came a 
change in the system of land tenure. The wool runs, space for the 
sheep, encroached more and marc upon the village greens and sjiiall 
holdings. Improving transportation brought the possibility of large- 
scale interarea commerce, wool being the typical British product. 

Although land was the properly of a few, all could play a part in the 
ti'ade in wool, and class lines began to blur. TJie landowner turned 
his laiid Lo wool, the banker dealt in wool futures; the yeoinan, even 
the tenant could invest in wool. The trade permitted vertical mobility 
(freedom to go up or down); men from city and country, and from 
every class, could profit from wool in accordance with their astute¬ 
ness, diligence, and luck. More and more tnen sli-iigglcd from the 
bottom to the top; this reminds us of Manus .society (page 785). 
With the destruction of tlic manorial system, with the beginning of 
large-scale exchange between areas .specializing in dilferent com¬ 
modities, there appeared a market open to anyone with the money, 
ajKl a rai)id and continuous proce.ss of emancipation of capital, with 
money and credit more and more displacing fixed goods such as laud. 
This was the Commercial Revolution, the opening of the market to all 
bidders, the freeing of men from the soil, the development of inter¬ 
national tmde and of credit systems to facililatc ti'acle. 

Pehsonality Since the Commeiicial Revolution 

On the influence of the Commercial Revolution upon pcj’sonality 
there is an abundance of good material. An integration which appears 
sound and valuable for our pinposes is given by Diamond In the 
medieval period a person Imew who he was by virtue of the class into 
which he was born, and he had both tlie privileges and the obligations 
incurred tliereby. The- classes were well defined in terms of their 
relation to their sovereign and lo tlicir immediate lord. Not only civil 
authoi'ity, but God in heaven, had ordained that one be a butcher, 
a baker, a candles tick maker, or a villein or serf, Vertical mobility was 
slight, and involved great liazaixls. All this liad its advantages and 
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clisadvanLagcs in tcnna of personality, Froni the earliest days nf liis 
life die iiidividiiiil knew where lie stood; he had the sccitrUy of firm 
group ineinberahip. Ilia father and mother, brothers and sisters, would 
move neithei' up, nor clown, nor away from him, and the boLLom could 
not drop out of Ills own world. He had many obligation.s, but hia 
own I'iglits wei'o likewise well defined, People dcidvcd a fundamental 
security from tlicir ability to take the measure of life and a])ply it to 
thenivsclvcs. But with vei’ticnl mobility came ibc opportunity not only 
to rise but to fall, the disper.sion of families to seek new adventures 
in other pans of the world, the losa of group-membership status, and 
the uncertain compensation offered by a diance to innkq an individual 
name for oneself. When objective goals were no lang'cr taken for 
granted, attention turJied to the self (page H03); it was upon the self 
that tile good things of the world depended. But perhaps the self 
would fail. How terrifying its Inadequacies miglrt prove; how impor¬ 
tant that the individual self be adcquaLel Pandora's box is opened for 
the host of imps to bring insecurities to modern man. Tliough all 
society was thrown into confusion, and though the strain upon the 
individual wa.s of complex origins, it seems fair ft) .say that loss of 
economic .status wa,s feared first of all; tlic ccontmiic role wa.s the 
figure in tile new personality ideal. 

Mucli th(; .same view is developed in Plrich Fromm'vS Escape from 
Freedom, and in Karen liorncy’.s Neurotic Personality of Our Time. 
The.se authors iiiaUe the point that with the los.s of .security in the 
medieval system, die primary pi'oblcm lias become tlie struggle for 
status, the struggle to be somebody, Vortical mobility and the dis¬ 
persion of fainilic.s tire ego chi’cats; whatever tlie money risks, tlic 
^slLualion is mucli worse from the ego point of view than from the 
money point of view, A study of bufiine,ss-niqu's families in 1032 
sb(>wed in niany cases llinl it was not tlie loss of high salaries ibal 
hurt moat; it was the business-man's feeling- tliat he had lost face. 
Although many could have e,stal)Ii,shed themselves a,s white-collar 
workers, llicy belonged to a specific cla.ss; and though they hacl lost 
the vStatus which this class membership could give tliein, they could 
not entirely forego incniborship in it. 

On the other side of the ledger is freedom-—freedom not as a gift 
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but as something eternally struggled for. The picture given by the 
recorclvS of the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay settlements and later 
by PCdv RichareVs Almanac is not of men exulting in their freedom; 
it portrays a struggle for a new foothold in a life in which some feudal 
elements still remain, although they arc slowly yielding to a sense of 
free competition, in which there is much iiliccrtainty and no one is 
sure where he will ccuno out. Fromm and Homey both suggest that 
wc have paid ii terrific price for freedom to come and go, to rise and 
fall. Not Lliat ive should want to give it ii}). But we live competitively 
only at great coat (page 568); and in times of grave stress many of us 
Strive to "escape from freedom" through recourse to a pattern of 
authority. 

The problem, however, goes deeper than the loss of security; it 
involves the development of an impersonal instead of a personal world, 
In the way life was cast in the medieval period, personal decisions of 
God or mail dictated die course of life. Tragedy wa.s ever at hand, but 
it was hUelligiblc in personal terms There might be a great pestilence; 
but that also was probably God's wise chastisement for the sins of Lho 
sovereign or tlie people, Foi* tlic most part, things happened for 
assignable personal reasons. The apprentice worked for and with the 
niastei'; the thrall knew his lord. The people of the medieval period 
made sense out of the universe by assigning to tlie invisible world a 
constant and continuous expression of loves and hates; there was a 
purpose behind every good or evil thing. But the Commercial Revolu¬ 
tion and the rl.se of capitalism moved men away from those for whom 
they worlced; a man confronted a task, and ultimately a n]achine and 
an impersonal system of jji'oduction. With the move fi'om country to 
city, he tended to lose even the sense of community membership. 
Moreover, the rise of science moved God and the invisible world a 
great distance away, or dimmed tlicir reality; tlie "real world" 
became a mechanical world. Of course thoughtful men hoped that the 
collapse of dogma, the use of individual reason, would justify the 
ways of God to man. But instead of making man feel that he luicw 
wlicrc lie was going and Was master of his destiny, science gave him 
the feeling that abstract natural law was the basis of his experience. 
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The world has been depersonalized; and lonely nuanj finding no 
security in the world, has sought security all the more in other persons. 
Yet pi'cciscly a.s lie .seeks directly for those to whoni he can cling, lie 
finds the family gi'oiip disintegrating as a consetjuence of lioi’izontal 
and vertical mobility, lor peojdc rely upon their individual ellbrts 
instead of upon family .solidarity. 

The loosening of social boiul.s and the accentuation of individual 
responsihilily were further signalized by the Prolc.staiu Reformation, 
as many hisiorian.s have shown. Tlierc is much in Tawncy’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitnlism to define tJie problem. We .shoiild expect, 
Tawney observc.s, that the Commercial llcvoliitionj which began in 
northern Europe, notably in England and the J^ow Countries, and 
spread thence Co France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, would pre¬ 
pare the soil for an individualism in inan'.s thinking about liis ethical 
relation to liixS fellnsv.-?. During the medieval period Roman Catholic 
theologians had been able to define moral obligation in the economic 
fiphci'e III such a way as to give a fairly uniform notion of one's dtily 
to the community. Rricc.s were not conceived to he impersonal adjust- 
menta to ecouoinic realities alone; they must he "fair." The taking of 
interest, called usury, wa.s condeniued on moral grounds, an attitude 
that gave way only slowly as busine.s.s enterprise pressed for thorough¬ 
going change.s. The new religioii.s individualism was congenial to the 
growth of economic individualism, for individualism meant the right 
of llic iiicliviclual to use the talents which God luid given him, Tlic 
new vcilical mobility had been growing for several centuries before 
the Prote.stant Reformation began; but Prote.slaiuisin, with its 
ethical individuali.sm and its jmsiificalion of an individuali.stic rather 
than a social outlook in both religious aud economic matters, wavS 
cordial to the new merchant class. In northern Europe there developed 
a rather well-unified theological and economic outlook; Engiishmen, 
Scots, Dutcluiien adopted a way of thinking that wa.s far nioi'c 
individualistic in economic matters iliau that which characterized 
.souLherii luirope, 

As wc turn to the ideologies and the ethos brought to America from 
northwestern Europe, we have to consider both the traditional culture 
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of the new arrivals and the individualism expressed in the new 
economic and religious attitudes of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, We must, howevci’, be more sjxjcific regarding 
character types which developed in the various colonial areas. In the 
light of the data regarding the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
settlements, wc find that the first American personality 13^)6 was the 
Calvinist; many of the settlers were Calvinist "men of the market/’ and 
the rest were dependent on the new economy. The relation of the 
economic to the religious factors in their character has been studied 
many times, as in Schneider’s The Puritan Mind and Rohinson and 
Wheeler’s Great Little JVatertown; however, wc take respoirnbiUty 
for the interpretation given here. Certain settlers—for example, some 
of the Covenanters of the Mayjlozoer —^were men of deep faith; some 
were adventurers; otliers had found their economic plight in England 
so hard' that even the wilderness was welcome. But when they found 
themselves relatively free from the control of the London bankers who 
liad financed the enterprise, the colonists soon came to fed that the 
risk and the privilege were chiefly tiicii* own; tliey Imd come over under 
difficult conditions and were making a new haven where Christians 
might dwell. For the time being, the economic and religious impukses 
of the settlers were well integrated.^ But what was at first glossed over 
—naniely, the conflict between the religious and cconojnic motives— 
soon broke out into an open row. In their perception of their task, 
the meaning of their life, the religious motivation was the figure for 
many people, the making of money the figure for otliers. Despite tlie 
relative unity of the religious outlook of the early settlers, the picture 
soon begins to agree closely with that for Europe in general, described 
above (page 824), The chief event that hapjiened to those who came 
to the northern colonics in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was what was happening throughout northeim Europe: the Com¬ 
mercial Revolution. In the coastal cities such as Boston, New York, 

®TUc Puiitan character shows great ruggedness and great navrowncssj men and 
women work tciiibly hard, hy tciribly hard to be gowl. The net ictiilt is csthetically 
ambivalent; there is too miich tightness and diyncss in nil their gooclnns Yet when 
they icalize that no one will catch them in the act, they prove capable of great sweetness 
and warmth A good deal of ialcnsity ctin appear on such special permissive occasions; 
the long-smoldciing hre can blaze out suddenly. 
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unci Pliilndelphin, a thriving inGrclmnl class was soon eslablishcd, and 
by 1700 the urban patterns of life were essentially those] of IBrillsli 
cities; licrc loo were artisans and laborers of the British type, These 
were indivicUuilisla in the same sense as in Britain. 

Here, however, a profound diflerence emerges which .soon over- 
shatlows the shiularities. The land was liinilless, and .siiiLiible for the 
rapid organization of onc-fainily farms. Since the Indian.swere pre- 
doininanlly eiihoi' friciully or weak, the land was bouglit hjv a song 
or .simply seized. Keller rt.?ks, "What i.? the ratio of mouths to food?" 
Wc answer dial there were few mouths, suid an immense (luantily of 
land which was hilly and iticky, but was arable and fiuited for small 
holcling.s. This wa.s the economic situation,Tlie self-maintenance mores 
pi'ovidcd amply for small, individually operated farms. Tlic clfect 
upon the colonists was prompt and profound. No one would work for 
anyone else except at a liigh wage, for every man could, with an 
effort, have his own land; no one could set hiitivself up as a landlord 
except on a brief and precarious basi.s. The value of a man wa.s high; 
that of a unit of land, low. Men became more and more individualistic, 
cqualitarian, democratic in cbaraclcr, because both llio economic.situa- 
lion and the sclf-inaintonance moves thus defined tlieir tasks, their 
roles, tlieir inierper.'tonal relations. If a man came, for example, as an 
indentured servant, ho found as soon as he lind worked out the pre¬ 
scribed period that his bargaining power for wages or land was con- 
aidcrablc. The situation remained fairly stable for two centuries, for 
westward niigraLlon wavS not very dilTicult, and the frontiersman's 
cutting edge Into the wiklcmoss continued to be a steady factor that 
cheapened land and maintained the value of the indiviclual man in 
the East, for he could migrate if he wished. 

This pattern held only for the northern colonic.*:; the situation 
was utterly dilferent In the soiilhcrn colonics. The system by which 
the soulhern colonie.H were established was quite dillcrcnl, for the 
land leni itself well to extensive holdings and to ahseiUce ownersliip; 
the large landowners made the mo.st of an essentially cavalier type of 
laud control. A manorial system was set up by the Virginian and 
Carolina colonists from the beginning; for the class system inherited 
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from the pre-Commercial Revolulion period, with its aristocracy, its 
servants, its artisans, and its workers on the land, could be adapted 
without great difliculty to these colonies; moreoverj Negro slaves 
soon made possible a rapid and prosperous development which spi'ead 
westward as easily as did die northern settlements. Since the land in 
the Soutli was appropriated by those who could operate on a large 
scale with slaves, it is clear that character in the South could not be 
the same as it was in the North. 

Two cont?\asting streams of tradition appeai'ed. Wlici-cas the Norlli 
developed an urban and urbane merchant class and a class of small 
farmers, a derivative of the British manorial system toolc. shape in the 
South, with the graces and amenities of th6 cavalier, and with hired 
managers of lower status being responsible for business detail; 
cities appeared iniidi later and their mercantile activities did but little 
to alter the essentially rural outlook. The American personality types 
that came into being were thus European personality types molded 
by the different economic situations and different self-maintenance 
morea of North and South. 

During the jjeriod following the Revolutionaiy Wai’, tlie ratio of 
mouths to food continued to have primary significance, But the frontier 
I'emained. This safety valve, which allowed the steam to escape at one 
point, was very Important. Though only a small number of people 
moved west in any one decade, the fact thot one could go contributed 
to the democratic and equalitarisn spirit so heavily stj-cssed by 
De Tocqueville. The Midwest served as an outlet for all those who 
were restless, all those who needed independence Or new land for them¬ 
selves. Both public Opinion and law supported one-family units of landj 
not absentee landlordism. America was not of course a land of hope 
to everyone; there was much unrest and often rnucli misery' But die 
fact that people could gO West meant that the frontier set the pace; 
the pioneer was the type around whom certain American trails 
gradually cryaLallizcdi lie was never in the majority, biU he was 
always a symbol; to the restless, there was always this symbol, and a 
chance to begin anew, Moreover, the top and bottom strata of society 
participated in the migration much less extensively than did the inter- 
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veiling strata, so that the movement was characterized by a rather 
homogeneous nudiUe-class ideology; and as the people settled, their 
memories of class distinctions were dimmed by the new problems in 
which iill must share. A new ethos, a new way of lacing life, a new 
personality type was developed. AUhoiigli it is proper to pay a certain 
amount of homage to the rich cultural tradition borne by these men, 
it is equally inipoi'Lant to recognize liow rapidly a new economic 
setting can blur die traditions and redc(ine human tyjics. Steadily 
from IftOO onward until the Civil Win* period, the population, almost 
exclusively agricultural widi very few incicliants and professional men, 
developed a number of characterislics which marked it off sharply 
both from the southern class types—cavaliers, fovcincn, artisans, and 
black and while laborci-s—and from the two New l^.ngland types 
described above (page 8U8). 

The most notable characteristic of these people was an intensifica¬ 
tion of what the northern colonists liad long displayed, namely, indi¬ 
vidualism, Altliougli this bad some liistorical connection with seven- 
Iccnth-ceiUury Ihiglish individualism (such as iliuL of Joliii Locke), it 
rested chiclly on Lite fact dial jicople were too hard driven by their 
prime task of coiupicring the soil to be much concerned with coni- 
miinity living. The population increased rapidly and kept always mov¬ 
ing west, the one-family farm remaining the social unit. The result 
was an intensification of tlic democratic spirit that had already been 
defined in New luigland; but here there was no powerful class of 
bankers, sliipjicrs, or slave owners to apply die brakes, The political 
system created by the Constitution was consequently overhauled in 
forty years and Jacksonian democracy emerged as a result. Tliis 
political outcome reacted upon the people from whom it .stemmed; 
they exulted in their power. Tlicir pride in their homespun simplicity 
and democracy shines throiigli the whole Midwest in die middle of the 
ninetcGiith century; for example, it played a large part in die rise of 
Abraham Lincoln. Wlicii, in Life on the Mississippi^ Maidc 7'wain gives 
us his picture of plain Americans, he is dc.scribing somcdiing which 
had been Imminei'Gd out very recently, in consequence of a dynamic 
that is clear cut and inexorable. 
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IL follows tlmt, as Bryce said, the population tended to become 
"lioinog'eneous." The reasons were simple. (1) It was relatively easy 
to move whether overland or along the rivers. ( 2 ) The fact that the 
huge inidwcsteni area was almost all arable, with very little of it 
extremely good or extremely poor, made men feel that it was not all- 
important where they went; hence people of many origins were soon 
scrambled. This homogeneity of the land contributed powerfully to 
the homogeneity of the Amodcan character ty'pc which emerged. 

A final factor calling for more direct study is urbanization. Between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Alleghenies a class system of merchants, 
machinists, and artisai\s arose. Social cliange went on rapidly in the 
cities of the East, both because of commerce and industry and by vir¬ 
tue of new intcllecLual currents cxpre.ssctlin literatin'e, the arts (e.g., 
the new use of Grech architectural models before the Civil War), 
and science, notably Darwinism. Through all this long period (about 
1800-18G0), however, the Midwest remained almost purely rural;*^ 
and since books, newspapers, and the theater were essentially luxury 
hems, people maintained tl)eir traditional ways long enough to 
develop a well-defined ideological unity. The midwestern type there¬ 
fore had a chance to become crystallized, which would not have been 
possible had there been a single big city to receive and radiate the 
new ideas of the period. 

But the Midwest gave while it received. As the character of its 
peojjle became defined, in consequence of all tliese conditions, it began 
to exert a powerful backward effect upon all the other regions of the 
country. Mark Twain, leaving his beloved Mississippi for Hartford, 
was but one of thousands who carried back cast a knowledge and love 
of the Midwest; Lincoln was the most eminent of those whose raw- 
boned humanity jolted the eastern aristocrats into awareness that 
they were no longer self-sufficient. The Midwest began slowly to 
capture the imagination of the East not only as a place where there 
was land and opportunity, but as the true “center of gravity" of the 
United States; or to use another figure of speech, this "greatest 

* As Huckleberry Finn driftccl down the Miaaisaippi on hla raft he aaid thuL lie had 
“heard tell'* there were 20,000 people in St. Laouis, but that wasn't true, for you couldn't 
get that many p''0plc together in one place. 
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coiniiion divisor," including people from every corner of the old 
East and Soudi, began, by foi’ce of numbers and throLigh confidence 
in itself, to mold tlic outlook and ethos of other regions. 


The End or the Kuontieu 

From the Jamestown sctllcnienl in Ifl07 until about 1B.90, there 
was always a frontier. Then rallicr suddenly Anici'icnrus discovered 
that the possibility of h'cc hoiiiesleading vva.s at an end, that the 
country was 'Tull," and tiiatpioneering in the strict sense was a thing 
of the past. The Director of tlie Census, in his rej^ort in 1S90 on the 
density of pojuilatiun in the wc.st, called attention to the fact tliat the 
frontier wa.s gone, This may ca.sily be documented by maps which 
show that the wc.stwarcl wave of migration had .spread to the Facilic, 
and echoing back had met a forward wave in the region of the wcstei'ii 
Great ITaiiis and the Ilockics; there was no more land to be had 
except ill terms of payinenU exprc.s.Ning il.s "marginal utility," 
Almost at one .stroke tiierc cea.sed to be a l)Ji.si.s fo)* the indellnita 
continuance tif the per.sonality type whicli had l>ecome dominant during 
nearly three cenLuric.s of American history. 

Moreover, in the .same decades which witnessed the clisajipcarancQ 
of the frontier, tlic cnginc.s of die new iiKlusli'ialLsm—jiower-driven 
machinery, the factory, the railrond.s, ore refining, etc.—-swept like a 
tidal Wave from ea.st to west. Forty 3 'car.s after Tecum.seli laid down his 
ai'in.s, lliilfalo and Cleveland W'crc bclcliing factory smoke acroSvS the 
Great Lakes. With industrialization came rapid urbanization, which 
as we saw, means division of labor, and a class system. The resulting 
change ha.s been rapid in some arca.s, but in others there has been 
much cultural lag. LSome of the people in Wyoming and Colorado 
today, for example, make it seem lliat IHHO and the mining days are 
just around die corner, a fact auesicd to liy die local-color literature 
that is placed against this backdrop of a quasi-permanent midwcsiern 
character, liiU JPhiil IsKing, and will have to luivc his throne. 

Our task is to look at American character change,s‘ since the passing 
of the frontier and the rise of individuali.sm. The best material avail- 
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able for atudying the changes liiat have led to the present-day Aiiieri- 
can clmracter ia the Lynds' study of a inidwestcrn city as it existed in 
1890> ill 1923, and in 1036; for hove, as the city changed, we can see 
the character of its typical men and women changing in consequence, 
Tlie source material for 1890 consisted of diaries, newspapers, letters, 
and the memories of those still living. The Middletown of 1 890 was a 
homogcncoua, rugged, individualistic, democratic community; a one- 
class caminimity, not in the sense of economic equality, but in the 
sense that each man was "as good as" another. The most prosperous 
spoke to the poorest without condescension;'a man could sit on the 
pordi in hia sliirtsleeves on a summer evening, and call out to any 
passer-by, banker and garbage collector alike, to come up and have a 
cigar. As the frontier mother declares roundly in Oklahoma! "I won't 
say I 'in any bolter than anybody else, but I’m damned if I ain't just as 
good." The wealthiest man in Middletown had gone tlicre UvS a young 
man in 1887; he had stai’tcd in with nothing and had Imd to borrow nn 
overcoat from his neighbor because the winter was so cold, Jacltsonian 
democracy still tlirovo tlierc in 1890; though nearly tliiriy years of 
industrialization liacl gone by since the Civil War, people still 
breathed an alniDsphcro of essential equality; tlicre was consequently 
little tension ovei’ status. There was vertical mobility, the Horatio 
Alger dream of struggling to the top; but since all were potential but 
none actual plutocrats, people settled for here-and-now equality, 
Tliere was freedom of enterprise (for not much capital was needed), 
free speech (especially free name-calling), and free political par¬ 
ticipation; and much fear (exactly as Jefferson would have expected) 
of the large city and of large industry, These people believed that, if 
free from outside interference, natural goodness, talent, and hard 
work would lead to success; and this belief functioned as an organic 
aspect of the Protestant attiuide toward tlie individual and toward 
freedom of competition as defined above (page Bso), 

There was, then, a sort of standardization of attitudes. The Lynds 
managed to get at that standard attitude pattern of 1890 by asking 
40 business-class and 130 working-class housewives what trails and 
attitudes their mothers had tried to instill in them as children. Tlie 
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replies indicaLe that pracUcally all of these women bad been subjected 
to die same general ideolog}'; tremendous emphasis on hoiicsLy, hard 
•work, obedience, self-control, will power, persistence, rectitude of 
life, This was a practically homogeneous picture for wives of both 
classes. 

But now for the chang'c. The year IH90 marked the closing of the 
fi'onticr, and for Middletown it also markei], approximately, the 
arrival of the Industrial Revolution. If there was one thing that 
showed Americans wliat diey were losing as the Industrial Revolution 
swept them away from individualism into the category of "workers," 
it was the wave of feeling against trusts and banks, as expressed in 
GreenbacUism and the Sherman Act of 18.00. Since the closing of the 
frontier and the arrival of large industry lilt the Midwest in the same 
period, it would be a very nice problem—one which we cannot con¬ 
sider hero—to determine wliich personality chaiiges were rellections 
of the one, which reflections of the other. It i.s clear lliat most of the jiicn 
of Middletown made no attempt to answer any such (piestion and that 
the results were far from uniform. The c.s\scntinl thing, in any event, 
is that each of these facts, by itself, tended to destroy the one-class 
system; for if indusli'ializaiion had been delayed, ilie closing of the 
frontier would itself incvitaldy have led to urbaniziuiim, and if the 
closing of the frontier had been delayed, industrialization alone would 
similarly have led to urbanization. Middletown men and women Imew 
well enough what a two-class sy.stem was, for they were arlicuhite in 
their hatred of it; nevertlicless, it came. The gas boom of the 'OO’s 
u.shcred it in, and the glass preserving jars in whose manufacture the 
town soon excelled hastened its development, as machinery ]’eplaccd 
skilled glass blowers. 

When the Lynds studied Middletown in 1923-192'1' the population 
had sjdit into two well-defined classc.s, in abouL the proportion of one 
member of the biLsiness clas.s to about three of the worliing class, Arc 
these really chssei? At tlii.s point a statistician might oI)ject that tlici'c 
is no shai'p cleavage, income .shows a perfectly smooth gradation from 
the poorest to the riche.st, and a few iiicmber.s of the woi-king class 
make more money than certain members of the bicsiness group. But in 
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terms of social function, social role, and prevailing outlook, there are 
two classes. In the business group are people who direct the economy 
by means of symbols, marks on paper; they cam their livelihood by 
calculating future income and outgo. The worker group deals with 
material objects; they work with glass-blowing machines, with cylin- 
derhcacls, with drill presses. There is no organic relation between an 
owner and his material properly except the symbolic system, the 
agreement of society that he has the right to control; this agreement, 
however, is deeply ingrained in the self-maintenance mores, and is 
supported by all the other iTiore.s. The classes in Middletown are 
separated by symbol versus physical action. 

The results, for American personality type, may be listed under 
several heads, (l) As far as the sense ofclass membership is concerned, 
we should expect to find a sense of "complacency"—to use Veblen^s 
term—developing among those who own and operate the industrial 
fiysLem; and among those who do not, a sense of insecurity and un¬ 
resolved frustration, a smoldering hope that they or their cliildrcu 
may ri.se in ilie scale, this hope vying witli a bewildci-ed uncertainty 
whether there will be a job next week. (2) In accordance with this, 
we should expect that there would develop among the business group 
a sense of the amenities, a desire to cultivate esthetic standards and 
the marks of leisure-class good taste that were lacking in the Middle- 
town of 1890; they must turn to the metropolitan standards of London, 
Paris, and New York. (3) Educational ideals will slowly shift their 
emphasis from the straightforward aun of "getting ahead" to assist¬ 
ance in achieving status, a form of "conspicuous consuiniition"; one 
must prcpai'e for the role of a college-bred jaerson, with all that that 
implies, 

At this point a natural question arises. Which class is the nexv class? 
For neither class in 1923-1924 looks exactly like the one class which 
prevailed in 1890; status has taken on new foiun, and neither is the 
equivalent of the older group. Yet analysis shows that the working 
class is essentially like the plain people of 1890, whereas the business 
group is saturated with urban ideas at which the earlier Middletown 
scoffed. The contrast appears in the responses of working-class and 
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Inisincss-clasfl nioihci's to {|ucstu)ns about their ways of bringing vip 
diilclren, the (iniilitics they were trying to develop In llieir chilclren 
(cf. page 893). While the niolhcv.s of 185,10 presented u raihcr wcll- 
vmiled front, the replies of the mothers of 192.3-15)'24' show that the 
bufliness-cla.ss mothers—being of course iiuidi better infornied, much 
more directly in c(uiiact with new ideas in education a.s in everything 
else—are endeavoring to inculcate an essentially new pattern, with 
atrcs.s upon originality, independence, nexibility, The working-class 
motlicr still emphasizes hanl work, thrift, olicclionce; she has not 
heard the new doctrines, and she clings to the only security pattern 
she Imows. 

Insecurity and discpilcl have become characteristic of both groups 
in 1923, Foi' the business group the old authorities arc gone. When 
people settled in Middletown, the great majority accepted unquestion- 
ingly llic aiuhority of the Bible; but a luinch'cd yeans of Biblical 
criticism tipd of ilic historical approach to religion have undermined 
the old foundations, The scientifle attitude toward tlie worldj incliuU 
ing Darwinism on the one band, and an impersonal ralbcr than a 
personal viewofiuiture on the other, have further weakened tliecodo of 
life, Calvinist inclividualisin has become much less meaningful in the 
buaiuCsSS life of Middletown than it was to the pioneer. Mothers 
hesitate to put their children through the cycle of worU-thrift- 
obcdicncc-^and no questions answered—lliat was their own lot, for 
they remember nnothcr ethics, llic ethics of reciprocity, >7111011 Ls like¬ 
wise part of their rich tradition. Moreover, lliQ very rapidity of change 
ami the diversity of modern cultural elements make a stable frame of 
reference Impossible. Education has opened enough books to ibcgc 
people to make them doublftil about what they want their children to 
believe and live by. The fathers werc not interrogated; they were 
probably less .soulful than the mothers, but otpially confused. 

The working class of Mlddleiovm, while coniinuing to accept the 
,slaiidard.s of an earlier age, grow vaguely aware, however, that ihe 
charm was not cHective, Tlioir economic predicainenL is plainly 
not removed by traditionally "good" behavior, But it would be a great 
mi-stahe to say that such conliniung beliefs represent pure traditional- 
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ism. For one thing, the people identify, Horatio Algcr-fashioiij with 
the sLicccfisful find see through their eyes; for another, they take note 
of the occasional incUvidiial who does "struggle iij),'' Like die child 
who doe.s not "extinguish’' his bedtime crying bccftu.se once in a 
hundred limes liis father relents and pidts him up, the Middlctowncrs 
cannot bring theni.sclvcS to give up their roseate view of bugincss 
opporLLinity because once in a blue moon a man breaks out of the 
labor ranlis and makes good in business. In I£)25, for example, tlie 
Lynds discovered one very cfTectivc labor leader in the town; a few 
years later he had gone into business. This familiar pattern of identi¬ 
fication and einulfilioii of the business class has been called tlio 
"bourgcoissification" of tltc American public. There are, then, tWa 
classes, but no clear working-class ideology which can be Contrasted 
■vvith business-class ideology. 

It is Lime to recapitulate the Middletown Story of class formation 
and to make clear the interrelation of factor-s in the re.siilting American 
personality types. We liavc tried to show that the contributing factors 
fti'G many and complex, and that even the "economic factor" is el com¬ 
posite; but that in general the self-maintenance mores serve as figure, 
ns our hypotlie.sls requires. But there Is room here fur a sci'ioLiS mis¬ 
understanding. Many have argued as follows: When once the Indus¬ 
trial rievolution iippeared in the United States jointly with the clos¬ 
ing of the frontier, the old democracy was patently doomed and a class 
system had to develop; ergo, the personality characteristics of the 
I'csulting classes were simply pioducts oj this nhieteenth-ccntniy 
sitmtion. This "obvious" view is, I believe, mistaken, Some effort 
was made earlier (page 828) to suggest the difference between City 
and farm people j]i NeW England defined as early as 1700. Herbert 
Schneider and others vividly describe the two-class system in the 
American colonics in 1700. Tlie Iwo classes in Boston in 1700 cor- 
J’espoilcl well Willi llic two classes in Middletown in 1923—a class of 
owners, "symbol men," and Workers, "macliine men," It was 
urbanization, not induslrializalloti, that produced the class system in 
the colonic.Sjju.stJis had happened in Greece and Rome, In fact, itcould 
be argued ratbeh convincingly that the insecurity arid confusion of the 
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I3ostoiiians of 1700, at whom the Calvinists prenclictl so ihundcrously 
for their "jiew ideas,” greatly resembled the insecurity and confusion 
of the Middletowners of 1929. In the city tlicre aic always classes, 
and someone is always preacliing new and confu.sing ideas, 

The reason why the issue is so important is that the socio-economic 
base of prcseiit-diiy American personality types lies in the relation of 
three factors: urbanization, industrialization, and tlie frontier. Accord¬ 
ing to die thesis developed here, die clas-s system as such is primarily 
an expression of ui'banization; imluslrializaiion is a factor reinforcing 
all the adveiitiiresomcnes.s, frustration, and anxiety which attend verti¬ 
cal mobility; and the frontier still operates (on the basis of a power¬ 
ful cultural lag) to make American fanners—or garage mechanic,s— 
more individualisdc, more c(|ualitarian than those of other countries. 
The individualism and c(iualiurianism whicii look shape under die 
frontier conditions of the midwcslcrn farm liave penetrated Mid¬ 
western cities and eastern and far-wcstcmi farms to .some extent, and 
still operate as conspicuous characlcrisiic.s which differciiLiate 
Amci'icans from odier iiuUi.sirialized and urbanized ])coples. Thus 
diough we can .scarcely hope to find any more 18!)D one-class Middlc- 
town.s anywhere, we can pcrliaps agree that wliaL we ordinarily call 
an American clinractcr type—die breezy, vigorous, self-relhuU, "up¬ 
standing” individual—i.s in a sense the product of a cultural lag. 

But in anolliei' .sense he is nothing of the kind. All the America that 
there has ever been lias been a pioneering enterprise; and adventure 
has taken many ether forms tlinn westward migration. Within recent 
decades scientific discovery, industrial research, and .sheer new inven¬ 
tions and appliances have taken the place of geographic pioneering. 
It is indeed likely that new art forms sucli as modern pliotography, 
and new type.'? of "social discoveiy” such a.s "group work,” exemplify 
the same spirit. It may be urged that these adventure.s involve only a 
few people. But we imust remember that at any given time the pioneers 
constituted only a small fraction of liic total; indeed, our avidity for 
anything dial is new, in education, music, slang, or .soap Hakes, is at 
least as intense as any expression of the pioneer spirit in an earlier era. 
And when we turn to die olher prominent aspect of tlic pioneering 
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spirit, its eqiialitarifinism, we must bear in mind that the farmer has 
fought against class distinctions (while emphasizing individual dis¬ 
tinction with respect to energy, wit, competence) through all the 
decades of his existence, and has refused to give it up in the face of the 
extreme difliculties inherent in running a one-man farm, This may 
indeed be regarded as a case of ailtiiral lag, representing the con¬ 
tinuity and stability of an American pattern when everything else has 
succumbed to urbanization and individualization; but if men stub¬ 
bornly cling to what they are, and if American government continues 
to support and encourage the t 3 fpe, there is no certainty that the type 
will disappear. 

This prompts a furtlier word on the confusion of the present 
Amei'ican Ij'pc with tlic present American type, We quoted 
Fromm, Ilorncy, and Diamond on the insecurity of modern man 
as a result of the loss of his earlier class status, his vertical mobility, 
the scattering of families, and the growth of impersonality. Now 
anotlicr factor must be added: Urbanization itselfis a liugc compojienl 
of the insecurities which these authors describe Surely any American 
wJio goes fi'om a large city to tlie country aiid j-cturns to tlic city 
notices the harried, anxious faces, the silence, the loneliness of urban 
man, Urbanization has meant insecurity. And as inigrfltio 2 J was 
u.sLially, until tlie depression, from country to city rather than from 
city to country, the process has inevitably involved the tearing up of 
roots and the loss of stability. The insecurity of the new arrivals in a 
strange world has increased tlie general level of urban insecurity. 
Urban psychiatrists have encountered the typical insecurities of the 
upper and uppei-iniddle urban classes; hence the incomplete but 
decidedly valuable picture given by Neurotic Personality of Oiir Time. 

Some Effects of the Defuession 

Middletown was revisited in 1935, and the story retold in terms of 
the mid-depression picture. What happened after the 1929 crash was 
that as businesses failed they wereboiightup and absorbed. Within four 
or live years the banking system of the town, the department stores, 
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tliG YMCA, find a large rcskleniiiil section were all directly or in¬ 
directly controlled by one large fmiiily. The modest and vescived sense 
of power and leadership which this "X family’' showed in iy2d had 
cliangcd almost to a sense of eminent domain, the right—the duty— 
to come and go whenever they felt it expedient to do so. 

The remainder of die former busiiies.s class consi.sLs ofinsecurc little 
people who arc beholden to the great family, liapjiy when they are 
invited to a gai'don pai'ty or to tea. We can .see the develojmicnt of an 
ftttittrde fir different fi-om the rather indivichwli.stic attitude of 1923, 
All the people have been through such misery, talien .such a beating, 
that they are glad to be able to keep going, not (piite so anxious to 
assert themselves, There is a loss of that buccaneer spii’it which 
marked the American business-class character in llie Ciilded Age 
and kept iusclf alive until depression lime.s. Sinclair Lewis’.s pre- 
depression Ikbbill, flabby though he is, is still independent, in his 
own judgment a man upon whom Hie world miglii dt) well to model 
it.self. Hut die forjner bu-sinesa class is now a middle clavss; it looks 
not down but up. 

Mid(l]e-cla.s.s insecurity, in Middletown and eksewhci'c, ra]3idly 
pervaded the youth in high school and college. In a number of studic.s 
of the expectations of college sludenls regarding their own fuUircj die 
predominant note of the depression years is cxjircssed by the fact 
that their expectations arc no longer in terms of "great killings" but 
in Ici’ina of a hope for .seciirity] the majority are glad to "settle for" a 
safe and modest jilacc in society, rather than taking chances. But at 
best these students were insecure; the data of Rund(pii.st and Sletlo 
sliow that the more intelligent were more worried, had a "lower 
morale," than the less intelligent; they were beginning to feel that 
jierhaps even die deci.sion to play for .security wa.s not enough to 
guarantee it; they felt like the Middlclowii business man who .said 
llatly, "We arc all scared to death." 

The paUern of a three-class system had thus taken shape before 
World War II, and it is universal testimony that larger businesses 
liavc gained, smaller ones lost, in consequence of the war. Although 
diis is no place for economic or political prediction, dii.s fact iiuist bo 
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recognized bccriusc of its relevance in defining present American 
urban personality types and observing their necessary evolution, All 
three classes show plain marlts of the current wear and tear; all arc in a 
pathological condition. There is anxiety and defeatism on the part of 
most fanners and workers, even in the midst of momentary dramatic 
successes in individual struggles, they do not Iqiow why lliey are 
not "making out," in terms of doing better tlian their fatliers, but 
most of tlicm are not; they arc frustrated and petulant. The middle 
class, witli llicir coiifident manner, seem to be secure, but tliey lilcc- 
wisc arc confused and frightened. The X family of Middletown and its 
equivalents everywhere experience great security at the moment of 
their power, but they fear "politics,” i.o,, mass expression, which they 
Imow holds over them a aword of Damocles. It seems pretty safe to 
say that all the factors we have tried to stress (page BH') will con¬ 
tinue Lo be hiLcrrclatcd, that pci'sonality will reflect them all, and 
tlmt the roles delincd by the sclf-niaintcnancc mores will continiic to 
serve as figure in the figure-ground pattern wherein personality is 
expressed, Tlic collective American personality, and our individual 
personalities as men, women, chiltirou, will eventually anchor upon 
the new self-maintenance roles to be devoloped. 



37. The Family as Mediator 
of Culture 


IN A Colorado town the Ilycrsons stood toj^cthcr like a Scottish claii. 
Blil Jim Ryerson and his brother Kip had had a kdling out and would 
not speak to each othci’. One day Kip got into a fight with Lint Cor¬ 
coran and was being beaten up well. Jim hapjjcned by on the othci' side 
of the street. lie banded his coal lo someone in the gaping crowd, 
challenged Corcoran, thoroughly vaiKpiishcd liini, toolt back his coat 
—and never spoke lo Kip. It is not enough lo say that fiiinilic.s serve 
tlic culliiial process oi', a.s we saw above (page 797), that they may 
shape infantile })ersonalily. Family iiicmbci'ship is a primary reality 
for personality, both because the cultural (lefiiutlan of what a family 
if, and what it must do, Ls the slariing point in detennining personal 
roles, and, as in the case of the Hyersons, because being a member of 
a particular family provides a stable and fiindanienlal (piality to 
personal living. It ks worth while Lo look at the give-and-take of feel¬ 
ing between parents and children; and this leads us to a .study of the 
canalization and conditioning of the infaiil's drives in theii’ constant 
interaction with the pereonalitic.s in the family pattei'n, This will 
involve a j-eview of many suggeslions olferod earlier, csj^ccially in 
Chapters 20-23, but a review which lakes account of the social science 
material sltctched in Chapters S2-S6. The first part of the chapter 
is a good section to skip if the reader is not especially interested in 
the fiiinily as such. 

Sociologists dislingui.sh conveniently between primary and secon¬ 
dary groups. Tlie primary group is the growing individual’s fncc-lo- 
fiicc woi’kl, the world of lenderjicss and hiiinediacy, the workl of 
security, Secondary gi'oups, such as religious or nalionality groups, 
may win deep loyalty from tlic individual, but he experiences them 
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in ihc light of his earlier group experiences. The distinction is 
especially convenient for us because of the probability that, like all 
other responses, canalized and conditioned responses transfer to 
persons similar to those -wilh whom tlic first associations were formed. 
If this is true, we sliould expect to find tliat tlie deeper and more 
constantly reinforced responses to parents and to brothers and sisters 
will become the matrix from which the field of friendships and hos¬ 
tilities, dependent and autonomous social relationships, will grow. 

Freud keenly sensed and elaborated tliis in his GrouJ) Psychology 
and Analysis of the Ego, in which he showed that two major social 
aggi'egatesj the church and the army, derive their primal emotional 
control from tlie family structure resident in their very being. Thus 
wheat one encounters the male who leads and protects a group, what 
shall one call him? "Father," of course; and this is what every parish 
priest is called. In what terms is an assemblage of celibate men devoted 
to an other-worldly piu'itosc known one to another? As "brothers," 
of course. Mow about women similarly consecrated? "Sisters." And 
who is the protecting and dominant woman? Tiie "Mother Superior." 
Similarly, the army odiccr is really a "father to his men"—"Papa" 
JoITre. The final bond of a soldier’s loyalty emerges in such expres¬ 
sions of family experience as "iny buddy" (brother), 

To use the tcrniinology developed in Chapter B, these responses are 
"canalizations upon the family." They are conceived not as mere 
stejiping stones or reidaceable timbers in a constantly shifting con¬ 
ditioning and reconditioning process. On tbe contrary, they are 
relatively permanent and indissoluble features in character structure 
wlierever the family exists. Despite all the variations in mamage and 
family patterns, they seem to have the .same fundamental emotional 
loadings wherever dependence, fear, affection, and the security need 
are predominant in cliildhood; and this applies to most human socie¬ 
ties, Even wilh the inodifications required in the case of the more 
austere or the more chaotic societies, these features of family soli¬ 
darity form the chief basis of whatever security and continuity the 
cliild experiences. Among the savage sorcerers of Dobu (page 805) 
it is the siisu, the mother's milk, that constitutes the protective bond, 
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the i-cgion of safety from unknown malevolent forces. Although we 
may not go so far ns BrifTauU in insisting that all tenderness, afFcc- 
tioii, and pi’otcctlvo impulse, mid ultimately all cordiality and humanity 
in living, derive from the luilo of sentiment that aurrounds the 
maternal relationship, we can agree that it Is the compelling power of 
the family, expressed in terms of both love and fear, that detcr- 
mines llic quest for love and the pattern of escape from fear. 

The actual mathis oparandi of parent-child ctaitact, however, proves 
to be twofold, (i) Through the simplest canalizing pi’occases, the 
cliild learns to need certain kind.s of pcr.son.s, cerinin Idnds of experi¬ 
ence, He needs, for example, to be with his mother, just ns u cub or a 
foal docs; he needs to continue to find in her what be has found in her 
earlier, to wUneas the recurrence of her habitual and endearing acts as 
a inollicr. ( 2 ) Tlic family does more than mold die child in this way; 
it acts as buffer, as a sort of porous barrier that jicrmils some but not 
all aspects of the broader culture to come through and act U])on the 
child. In ilie long run, the powerful negative role by wliicli certain 
parts of tlie culture are prevented from reaciiing the child is .is iniiior- 
tnnt as die positive role. We may conveniently conU'iist tlic.se cultural 
functlon.s by vefei'rlng to the family a.s sieve and as mold, Neiiher term 
i.s sati-sfactory; for substances going into .sieves and molds are not 
likely to .struggle ngaiiwl tlicm. Butperliap.s the coiiirast between the 
two Idnd.s ofprocc.s.s i.s worth pointing out. 

PAIIKNT.S A.s Standaiid.s 

Of all the con.scqucncc.s of canalization upon family and upon self— 
affection, .sympathy, loyally, identification—with whicli the Child 
develops his .sy.stcm of valuc.s, the most encompassing might be 
termed the scii.sc of basic rightness, the iiorniaLive duu*actcr of the 
iiiiinediute world, Just as I am riglil [Ifiagei’s egocentrism) no father 
and mother arc right; and so, by analogy as well ns by daily as.socia- 
tive relnroi'ccmeni, tlio.se who stand for die same things and live 
according to the .same plan, arc right. The way.s in whicii things arc 
done are the normal, the convenient, the proper, the adequate ways. 
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Dcvifitioii from SLich ]3a.ttcms is hicoiivenient and distracting; it 
"breaks our habit,” as Humphrey would phrase it. More than that, 
he v/lio deviates is one who values what we reasonable people dis- 
valuc, and disvalucs what we value. His ways are therefore literally 
absurd, aince, as wc have seen, values arc peremptory and absolute 
through all the childhood period; there is utter absiirdity in finding 
values in persons, objects, and experiences that have been a basis only 
for disgust or fear. Valuation is usually a matter of an ingraiiujd 
response to a configuration, a total pattern whose many aspects pennit 
a wide vnriely of responses, depending upon what serves as anchor. 
The learning iiroces.s involves cinphftsis, accent, anchorage, upon one 
feature of thivS complex whole. If a positive response to a complex 
total is encouraged—for example, an English or a Chinese way of 
behaving—some features arc ignored which in diiferent circumstances 
would become anchors foi* very different attitudes. The total patterns 
of EngUaliinen or Chinese can in time be fractionated so that two or 
more attitudes can be entertained toward the same j)QVSon, But the 
cleavage occurs only when it Is absolutely required in practice; and 
the later il appears, the less profound its consequences. 

Parents ai'c complex totalities involving much to be loved, much 
to be feared, some dvings to be amused at, and a little to be disgusted 
or annoyed wUli; the pi-ocesscs and intensities vary fj-om child to child 
and from family to family. The canalization process is, however, the 
affective side of the anchorage process; for the anchorage depends on 
the dominant drive that is at work. It is, then, not simply the father's 
affection but the whole father, not simply the mothor's sustenance but 
tlie whole vioiher, that becomes the norm and center of the child's liv¬ 
ing. The emotional Incompatibility between the love aspect and die 
fear aspect is the reason for the conflict which plays so large a role in 
Freudian psychology (the Oedipus complex). The fear features of the 
configuralion, dynamically deprived of their control, arc the very 
features which, under altered conditions of dominance, may make the 
whole father an object of fenr (or hate). He may be an object of fear 
in one mood; in another, an object of affection. The same is true of 
all the father surrogates, all the grandfathers and uncles, all the 
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policemen and martial heroes^ all the kings, presiclcnts, and j) 0 [)es, 
who derive their lii*sL gical place in the child's experience as con- 
figiiral duplicates of his first experiences. The policeman is puzzled 
at tile intensity of ilic cliild’s aficctioii, trust, or fear. The parish priest 
discovers an intensity of filial response willi which sometimes he 
hardly Imows ho^v to cope, The woman teacher in the early grades 
caj'ries the double brunt of our culUiral situallom she nuisL at the same 
time be mother substitute and wiclder of those authority patterns 
which, in a patriarchal age, a father alone imposed. 

But it is not simply the family dial is loved and made central; 
t is the family'vS zeay, its patterns and rhythms, the spivi L and mood of 
its living. This is the basis for the universal and familiar picture of 
community loyalties, or sociocentrisniy as Lerner called it, and the 
broader process of ethnocentrism (page 3H0) which among all peoples 
defines the obvioius "rightness" of the familiar ways, The tempo and 
style ofconducl, the modulation of voice, the chnracleris Lie gesture and 
locomoLioii, and perhap.s most of all, the ethos, the way of looking at 
life, become not simply habitual, but the standard for inclividunl 
living. If the canalization procc.s\s is irreversible, the individual who 
assimilates a second culture which is .sharply at variance with his 
childliood culture can do .so only under considerable sLi'iiin and witli 
conscious attention to detail; he never actually oulg)*ows his ])rimar 3 ' 
loyalties to the food.s and .song.s of bis childhood. Indeed, if our hy¬ 
pothesis is correct, iic will freciucnliy manifest "compensation" in the 
process, repudiating his childhood habits and tastes with a violence 
suggesting inner conflict, ami a shame reflecting his awareness of it; 
the new member of any group can show his loyalty oniyr through 
scorn for tlie ways of the old group. In the meantime, however, he 
pushes himself into the new culture more vapidly than it can accept 
him. 

Frojn the liypothcsi.s just sketched it follows that regardless of the 
economic background of the family structure, the structure itself plays 
a controlling part in dctcrinining the character structure of the indi¬ 
vidual. The cliildrcn of tltc same parents will of coiir.se he canalized 
somewhat differently, depending upon llicir own organic constitution 
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and the changes which have occurred in the parents between the birth 
of the cliffevent children, as well as the parents’ responses to each child 
and theij’ secondary adjustments to broader changes in the cultural 
whole. Yet children of the same parents share in a family atmosphere; 
iuid such an atmosphere can produce, over and over again, a diffuse 
kindliness, a violent hostility, a lackadaisical vagueness and confusion 
of affective rcvsponscs, a petulant or capricious oscillation of moods. 
It call produce a disciplined rigidity like that of Cato the Censor, or 
the same rigidity modified by a deep note of sorrow and sentiment, 
as in the Hebrews of the time of tlie prophets. Rarely if ever can we 
trace the ultinmLe origins of the differences in family atmospheres; but 
we can say that they arc not exclusively determined by geography or 
economic circumstances, and that as far as the individual child is con¬ 
cerned they operate in a highly specific way, which is for him the first 
psychological reality, The broader economic background may exert 
a continuing influence, but it is grasped only dimly and at a much later 
date. To put it very simply, tlie basic wants and fears are the results 
of the particular canalizations encouraged by the relations of the 
parents to each other and to the cliildrcn, and for this reason the 
individual character structure has coherence and tightness instead of 
the flux and confusion which would result from day-by-day changes in 
responses to a changing economic pattern. There is tlius individual 
lag in personality structure, and for the same reason cultural lag, so 
far as the economic changes within a lifetime occur at a pace with 
which the individual character structure cannot keep up, 

All this response to the family as the center of the in-group con¬ 
tinues as long as the child is not aware of any conflict between the 
family and the society in which he lives. Ifhe gradually discovers that 
the family is in some way rejected by the large group, the shock 
involves not simply the loss of cliciished landmarks of rightness and 
W]’ongness; it challenges the central rightness of the self, and leads 
either to self-dlsparagemcnL or to embittered protest against society. 
In the children of Europcan-boni Americans, it often results in revolt 
against the family and powerful identification with the outer group, 
mingled with considerable inner confusion. 
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The ])icU[re of family ineinbcrship assumes clilFerent forms when 
boys and girls aj'c considered separately. Complex economic skillg, 
such as tile sidlls of the chase and of combat, of food preparaLioii and 
the nmUiiig of clothing, bring out within the latent luiinan nature o[ 
tlic two sexes many characteristics which grow progressively slmrper, 
Suoli chai'aciei'istics arcjxirtly traceable to dilfei'cnt canalizations in 
boys and girls, such as dilferent types of canalizations upon father and 
niothcr. Cultural norms can emphasize the boy’s response to his father 
to such an extent that the mother-son rclatioji is attcnuaLcd. Tlie girl’s 
relation to her mother may in the meantime become largely an escape 
rcUitioiishiji in wliich she avoids the tension and violence of tltc cul¬ 
turally empiiasizcd father-sou relation, and in wliich her relation to her 
father is reduced to the .sleiKlerpcr.9onaIchx:uiustancc oflii.sjiride being 
inflated when he m raiige.s; a favorable marriage ior her. Whether as 
compensation (or this emotionally frustmtiiig situation or as an inde¬ 
pendent develojmicnt, die inoihcr-son cult has had an even greater 
vogue, many civilizations making it the key to die structure of the 
universe and the l)«asi.s not only of Ijumaii society, but of world order, 
plulo.sophy, and religion. 

Though the lelationH of parents to children necessarily first engage 
our aLteiuioii, ilio rclaiion.s of broihcrK and aislors deserve more than 
mere cli.scu.s.sion in terms of analogy. U is true enough, as the Freudian 
litci’aiui'c emjilin.sizu.s, tliat the big brother is sojrieiinics a falliei' 
symbol or .substitute, the big sister .sometimes a inolher surrogate. 
Often, iKjvvcver, tlie relationships between siblings are direct ratlier 
than indirect. 

llcspon.se to one's own self, as wc have seen, is present as early and 
in a.s well-defined a form as is response to parents. Attention to self, 
find concern with self, spread.s by transfer or analogy to preoccupation 
vvilli otlicr.s like oneself. If olbcr.i nixj inor’c orjevss die sninc size as oiic- 
flclf, .so much the more time can be spent with them. If their locomo¬ 
tion or baby talk i.s more like (uicbs own, Ics.s .skillful than that of tho.so 
Ibniiiclablc older children, all die more opporlimiLy for such analogy 
or identification. Tiic number of siblings, die period between tlieir 
birth, and the family conslollaiion as a whole give certain type.5 of 
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canalizations greater scope in some societies than in otliers. Thus the 
dominating father, whose many sons are Btimulaiccl by hint less to 
compete wUli one nnotlicr tlian to join forces in standing against 
him, is a familiar feature in lloimn history, as well us in the Homan 
folklore wliich Sir. J. G. 1‘Vazcr interpreted in The Golden Bough. Thus 
too, the kniely youngest daughter or the atepdaughtci’ wlio wa^s 
dominated hy those in the fLiinily w-Iiosc positions were .secure, played 
a considei'uhle part in the old Germanic dan system; familiar veper- 
cuaaion.s tare .seen in the numerous fairy lale.s <if the Grimm brothers 
which tell of clc.spised and rejected younger daiiglUci-.s, Tlic.se siLiia- 
tion.s led to a "demand" throughout the culture for more and more 
such tales and, at an advanced level, for more and more stories and 
jilay.s dealing wiili isolated and lonely diiklren. 

These variation.s in character .structure--wliicli arc "dependent," 
as we may put it, upon the child’s "acce.ss to" the father or mothei'— 
filiould never be disml.s.sed, however, without rccognitirm of ilie vary¬ 
ing degrees of niasculUuiy within the boys and of femininily within 
the girls which make any pattern, however normal or exireme, euvsier 
foi' one c'liiltl to accept than .another. The jwiieri] may he exju'essed in 
such n rigid form tliai only a miimrity of a given sox gi'oup can 
actually adiieve it (cf. page Hi.o). 'Huis in the early medieval period 
apparently only a minority (clui.sen from umong (he most riiggeil .sons 
of the ino.st rugged fathers) were able to comjdcle the ideiitificaLion 
process and accept the combined role of pairiurcli and brigand which 
sva.s demanded. Two or three of tlic bo 3 ^s in a faniily miglu become 
undcrling.s of their dominant broiiicr.s or miglu devote themsclve.s to 
the gentler world of the Unseen. The required "masculinity level," 
as we might call it, could be readied by, say, only QO oi' 30 per cent of 
the malc.s, It could occasionally be reaclied by a femnlc too, just as, 
when .six feet is established as the masculine norm of stature, the 
niinorliy of mules and an oeca.siunal female will achieve the critoiion. 
In iho .sninc way, a minorily of females and an occasional male 
achieved what we miglu call the troubadour standard of lyric cxpi'cs- 
.sion in the gi'cat Ckuirts of IjOvc during llic llowering of chivalry. 
It i.s unportfiiu not to imply ili.ai canalizations are ea.slly eslablislicd 
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around norms by every child. The nouns can be located eccentrically; 
they can demand rcspon.se.s of which only a few boys or only a few girl? 
are really capable. There may be nonas toward wliich all ai’c ui 
some mea.surc drawn, though few can reach them; in re.sponsc, most 
mcinbervS of the group may make compensatory adjustments or, on 
failure, inanifcsL friusiration and displaced aggi'os.sion. 

We saw in Chapter 20 tiiat just as the attitude toward the self 
serves partly as the basis for the altitude toward parent.'?, especially 
the parent of the same sex, so the attltudc.<jofclfild to parent traiisferand 
exert a major force in the development of attitudes toward the self. 
More and more clearly the picture of the self as a complete person, that 
is, ns a scir-rcliant and independent adult, dovclop.s in the likcne.ss of 
the parental image. So far as the cultural situation demands reverence 
for parenl.s, it opcraie.s ttcccssarily so as to demand reverence for onc- 
.self, to the extent that one can become like them. In consetpicncc, 
civilizntioiKs hi wliidi reverence for parents is absolute, as it is in 
China, inculcate a liigli degree of self-regard or scir-saLi.sraclion in 
those who liave many children. The result, a.s Vchlcn .saw, i.s to create 
amoiiji; the patriarchal .societies a high degree of ztalxi^ 

The individual defends himself against both equality and change, not 
merely because of self-interest in llie economic sense, but becau.sc he is 
obviously die heir of all llie ages, the incarnation of the eternal values. 

Some of tlie paradoxes of this situation have been glimpsed by the 
psyclioanaly.sts, From their studies it follows that the motlicr-son 
relation, being based in large part upon identification, necessitates 
die boy’s loving himself because this worthy person, liis mother, 
could of ccursc love only a worthy son. When later his allectlons arc 
powerfully excited, he needs not only an object of affection similar to 
the mother image but one which maintains toward him llie attitudes 
his mother held. If he is a normal adult, he must be "infantile” in his 
demand for alTGction, and also in Iiw dcmaiid to sec himself as worthy 
of the .specific type of adoring altciitioii to wliich, as an infant, he was 
entitled. Were the analysts as much iiitci*ostcd in sliap and village, 
church and state, as they are in the conflicl phase of infanllle experi¬ 
ence, they would undoubtedly be able to show that the individual 
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quaViLy of selfliood colors all personal relations, that adult social 
attitudes depend as inucli upon the early canalized attitudes toward 
the self as upon the Images of fatlicr and mother. 

At the saJiiG lime, .such con.siclGratian.s ofler a warning against the 
easy anti lliesis of vself and other—as if the individual's sclf-regai'd were 
in some way a hai rier in hi.s achievement of outgoing social relations. 
■Whatever paradox there may be, it follows fi-om all tlie.se processes 
in the individual that it is largely through canalization ujion the self 
that die potentiality for a wide .social response can be developed. An 
especially sti'ildng ertse is a rather neglected family problem, namely, 
the relations of older to younger children. What a mother and father 
are to the older children, they in turn tend to become in relation to the 
younger—in ihclr protection, ilicir aflection, their discipline, their 
piinisiimcnl.Thcy experience the mcaningofpai-enlhoocl in exercising 
these habits. To do .so, they must inevitably identify with the parents; 
and because they have been through it all, they must at llic .same time 
identify with the .sinallc.st child. The same j)roccs.s apjienr.s in doll pla)^ 
in which it is pos.sible not only to be a parent but to idenlify with the 
doll'.s point of view in accepting that (pia.^i-parciu, the child in the 
parental role. Ih’oce.sses of afleciivo transfer arc thu.s constantly hi 
operation. In the .same way, cltildron'.s game.s permit every cltild to 
undertake every I’ole in .some mua.surc. U is the nourhshmeiU of the 
complex of aLtitiules day by day ibrougli such proce.s.scs tliat consti¬ 
tutes the cliief basis for the individual’s readiness to becoinc a com¬ 
panion, a leader, an understanding parlicip.'inl in complex gi'oups in 
which a certain vcrsaiility in alliludcs is necessary for coordinated 
action. 

David Levy has brought out particularly forcibly llic fact that the 
relation between brotliers and sisters inevitably involves competition 
and potential friction, that there may be an cn()rinou.s aniounl of latent 
or unconscious lio.siiliiy along willi an external patLern of nccejUance 
or alfcclion, With doll.s .synibolizing die cliiltl liiin.self, the litllti 
brodicr or shsler, and the inolhcr, lA'vy allow.s the cliikl to tell the 
story of hi.s fears and hates, his ambivalences toward hi.s competitor 
and toward the motlicr who gives his competitor too much of the gootl 
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tilings of life. Thus from liis contact with vsiblings tlic child learns how 
to speak, how to feel toward rivals, how to vent or hide his feelings, 
how to I'cconcilc or interrelate hostility with afTection. In the same 
wa)', of course, lie learns from them how to love (aside from loving 
llie parent), and how to handle the love responses in the midst of real 
conllict, 

Tlic cliild develops tambivalciit attitudes not only toward father 
and mother, brother and sister, Imt toward himself. The fact that lie 
is like Ills father means that the boy merits both love and hate. The 
fact that she i.s like her mother means that the girl is entitled to a 
variety of marks of endearment and special consideration, and in 
danger of the same slights, the same supercilious remarks that she 
has noticed to be the lot of older females in the patriarchal pattern. 

The .self is a liodgcpodge of imj)re.s.sioi)s w])i(;li in llic liglit of con¬ 
stant and unavoidable experience sooner or later receives a sample of 
every form of social response. Month by month, year i)y year, the 
child .struggles to form .some picture ofhhnseir tliat will anchor upon 
the hajipy, Lcnsion-relca.sing aspects of Itis cxi.stence nnd at ll\e .same 
lime be J'cali.siic enougli to be workable. He exjieriincnls will) 
phrases about himself rcHccling every sort of approval nnd dis- 
apjiroval; he leani.s what fortn.s of self-approbation arc ac(;ei)table and 
what forma prove limi he is conceited, what types of self-depreciation 
are looked upon by the members of the group a.s modestly jiormal. The 
llopi children of llie Southwest (page 806 ’) go through these same 
exploratory proccs.scs with ihciasclvcs, struggling siiiiuUancously to 
see tlicmsclvcs in the .social mirror and to discover the correct com¬ 
ments to make upon their own capacities. These social vusages lead 
to somewhat different patterns of self-enhancement from those preva¬ 
lent among ourselvc.s. In both eases, however, the nature of the 
canalization process—loving the self and discovering the tabus on 
selflovc—iiisui'c.s a high degree of conflict, because of tlie jiecessity 
for arbitrary restriction in tlic nmoiutt and extent of the expression 
permissible to lho.se atiiiiides wliicli arc given a central uncliorage, 

Pcvliaps the ino.sl serious of all conflicts is the basic dvuilism which 
might be expressed in the words, "Tender person is good, savage 
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person is goad.” Tlic liule boy iimsL be sweet, tractable, afTection- 
ate. lie develop.^ a jiicUirc orbini.se]r as a "good boy.” He al.so dis¬ 
covers tluiL the little boy whom be is learning to be is mother's baby, 
a sissy, whom daddy would like to teach to stand up for his rights and, 
like a Jiiaii, to claim no (piai^lcr. These are iK)t merely two different 
habit systems; if they were, they could be indulged conveniently at 
different time.s and in dillerenl idrcmnsiancos, ju.st as one behave.s dif¬ 
ferently ]]) cbiD'cli and at a Halloween party. Whe)) it conie.s to alti¬ 
tudes toward the self, liowcver, the picture i.s more tiglttly unified, the 
structure more coherent; one must not be a sissy under any circum¬ 
stances. In the .s'lime way the little girl, .siiccc.s.s'fully following through 
the pattern of luotlier idontification, but also very definitely wanting 
her own way->-wantiiig ihing.s that arc integral to her own place in 
die family and the community—finds that .slic is being unfcmininely 
rggres.sive. Here again, .she cannot entirely suit the mood to the 
occa.sion; nobody like.s "girls tlial act that way." Her picture of her¬ 
self must l)C drawn all in the .same ink, aiul in pi-oportion. 

Dillicult as the problem Is in childliood, it is somehow solved more 
or less cllbciivcly foi’ a few yeans, only to he thrown into a new form, 
reijuirijig a new soluii<»ii, with the arrival of puberty. Tlie boy's 
dominance pattern, .so acceptable as a master thread of uniformity in 
the character structure of the iwclvc-year-old, must be thoroughly 
recast if he is not to be an unbearable ica.se oj* iin absolute clout, and 
hence uiuicceptable, among the sixlecn-ycar-olds. lie struggles to 
get a new loolt at hiniseir, and, as the popular phrase vciy accurately 
put.s it, becomes "very self-conscious.*’ For tlio girl, the teiision i.s 
u.sually even more .severe, because the vitality and positivcncss of 
adolescence make the gentle patterns used in the school grades ineffec¬ 
tive botli in coinpcLition with her peers and in the many siiualions in 
which she must compete with boys in terms of energy and endurance, 
She docs not have to excel in ba.sketball, but she needs a jiicuirc of 
Iiens'cir wJjicJ] will .somclaiw ijUcgraie ail she has lem-iicd about; being 
feminine witlt all that the boys expect of her in terms of cntliusiasm 
for their own consuming interc.sUs in the more savage and predatory 
world of .sports and of job,s, 
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ThKs j)ictin"e ofciuialization williin the fiiiiiily pattiiinis iiidcod .super¬ 
ficial uikI iiicoinplclc in many ways. iL lack.s the dceivlevel ajiproach, 
and the fine distinctions revealed by a study of the individual'.s inner 
Ijattcrns uf imagery and thouglil. Even .so, it is peihaps of interc.st to 
sec tliat the problems of integration and conilict, of continuity and 
cnfoi'ced change, arise as .soon as the canalizations themselves achieve 
any complexity. Consideration of the cliilil's bondage to lu.s earliest 
tixaliuns and of his struggle to achieve iiniricd patterns, despite the 
divergent sLves.sc.s, gives cluc.s whicli the later picture can greatly 
complicate, but which it will .serve for the ino.sL part to confirm mid 
enrich, ralliev tlinii to overthrow. 

Early experiences in tlic family .setting arc likewise the primary 
basis for the individual’s way of])erceiving the society of which he is a 
part. The little cliild perceives partly in term.s of the physical struc¬ 
ture of Lite .situation, partly in terms of the general etho.s of the group 
as determined by "utility" in its more.s, and pai'tly in terms of the 
auii.sinH of the grouji as a.s.siinilatcd by liiinself. Thus at any given 
lime, the iiuerlocldiig ]tattern ornu>re.s will jirimarily determine whiiL 
is reasonal)lc and right from the point of view of the economically 
doiniiuinL memher.s of the group. 

But niiii.sin.s also involve the individiiar.s place in ilie group; the 
auti.stic .senicturing of perception in accordance with lii.s situation as 
regards the .specific outlook.s of fatlicr and jnoiher and others who 
are near or dear, or hotii, Is su])orimpo.sod upon ihe geneidc. autism of 
tile cultural group, Tlie adults .surrounding llie cliild sec the world in 
die light of the way in whicli they hope to cope witli it. They prepare 
the child to see just as they prepare liim to act. More broadly, since 
sense pciception develops largely as prcpaiMlion for action, tlic deep- 
seated perceptual di.spasition.s, or "sets" to jiciTcivc in a certain way, 
are ncce.s.sarily closely connected with tendencievs to i*c.spond in a cer¬ 
tain way; i.e,, they are due.s to social aUitlkles, At the .same time, the 
child learns how to view hiin.self (page 4H1). To ihi.s complex object, 
wliicli i.s ahvay.v willi him, there i.s nuidi positive response, a.s there is 
to other conijilcx personal objecLs wliich he can see, hear, or touch. 
This ever-present solf-objcci is gratifying and he loves it; he dcfcnd.s 
it, enhances it. 
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Much uf lliKs jiroccss, over-sharply portrayed here, reiiiaijis indis¬ 
tinct througlicjul life. More important, sonic aspects blend badly with 
other aspects, like an atiibigiuius picture that cannot be seen both ways 
at once, One integratinn of Impressions can be autistically regarded 
as a paLlern tliat is more satisfying than some other paLterii. Disturb¬ 
ing pictures of llic .self arc rejected. The end picture of ll^e self tciicls, 
most of the Lime, to be "good." Even the "bad" pictures are at 
times caricatures sensed by (he individual a.s "unrair" or not tile real 
self; thus they may actually .serve an ego-enhancing purpose (the 
Adlerian "secondary inferionty feelings"; cf. page ^81). 

Jii.sL as tlic cultuially defined ways of doing things aic iniiei-ently 
normal, rigiu, and valuable, .so the self a.s a participant in the world, a 
"duplicate" of those wlio act correctly, becomes normal and right. 
Any picture of the .self which sliows it out of the cultural locus, or inter¬ 
feres with a liigli valuation placed upon it, is rejected. Just as one 
avoids coH<h/ct whiili hring.s j)iiiii.s*limciit, so he autistically avoids J}er^ 
cepts which mulilute or lilur the llaiLcring .self-portrait. 

It i.s not only the "tlesirc to be acccjiled," however, that presses the 
ego into line. The basicp.sychology of percejition i.s involved; ilie indi¬ 
vidual liii.s learned to sec himself a.s a member of the group, and tlie 
selfha.s true "mcinhcrs'hlp character," .sliticLurally integrated with tlie 
perception of group life. In class .societies, a per.son also sees himself 
ill cla.H.s-.sLrucLui'ed terms, experiences his own problem as an aspect of 
the class jirobleni, etc. If the clas.s line.N are not rigid, lie may imagine 
him.seir a memlier of a higher class and undergo ego rnustriition on 
returning to the level of reality. Hut in general a person makes llie 
most ofliis Idnsliip, acquaintance, etc., with the liiglicr-ups. 

From this outline, if correct, it follow.s that there is no reason 
whatever wliy .social attitudes at a given time should completely 
expre.ss die self-interest of die individual. Self-inLere.sL has a place, 
indeed a cardinal jilace, in social attilude.s, namely, in the Initial 
"radunial selcctinn" of scir-maiiucnancc patlern.s by domiiiinit Indi¬ 
viduals in the group, and its train of sulrsetpienL ellecis upon all the 
munibcr.s, Ihit iittitude.s toward the sclf-niainlcnimce more.s, even on 
tile pari of the dominant group, arc profoundly colored by identifica¬ 
tion inecliani.sni.s, and by other ego mccluiiiLsms, When once they 
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have been adopted and used, they are ''our” ways. After long experi¬ 
ence \'vUh these ways, a person may continue to defend them despite 
their actual inteiTereJicc willi liis present self-interest in the economic 
sense. As fur us attitude toward oilier nioi'cs tlmn iliosc of self-main¬ 
tenance is concerned, it can never he very realistic or rational, We 
have suggested diat people who arc not ineiiibei's of the dominant 
group will tend, even without the inducnce of propaganda, to struc¬ 
ture their attitudes in terms of the major group aiitisnis. To determine 
the degree to wliicli self-interest iji llie cconoinic sense conti'ols llie 
behavior of any individual or group is an empirical problem; however, 
we need never expect it to be one hundred per cent. 

Whether or not wo adopt the concept of canalization sketched 
above, the fact remains that the personal values of the individuaL are 
defined and coiusolidaled very early in life; expei'inienlal studies of 
early infancy indicate that atlachinenis to persons and things are 
formed as early as are motor habits, i.e., in the child’s (irsl weeks of 
life, Again, whether or not the theory of die non-extinction of 
canalized responses described above is correct, llie fact remains lliat 
thevsc early values apparently enjoy extraoi'dinary tenacity. They vscein, 
in fact, to provide a IVainewoidi for the inuliifarious later values in 
which verbal factors jday a large jxirt, Verbally consolidated value.s 
and uLtiLiules are, perhaps, les.s easily exiinguislicd tlian sheer verbal 
patterns as such. At any rate, values formed in infancy resist ellbrts 
at rctlirecLion, even wlien llie compelling demands of the pre.sent 
siLuiition might be expected to change the individual immedi- 
ntcly. 

These mechanisms probably liave a primary role in the essential 
conservatism of most human societies. In fact, ciillurnl lag is grounded 
in a dcejj-scated psycliological devotion to what is acipiircd early and 
in intimate contact wUli the parent, Self-interest CEinnot redirect the 
individual's coiir.se tlie in.siant that its objective direclian is dear to tlie 
outside ob.server. To be sure, these early loyaltie.s arc exploited in 
evci*y po.ssible way by those who are economically or jiolitically 
dominant at the time; but unles.s this primitive basis of conservatism 
were already powcrrully at work, it is to be doubted whether such 
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pressures could be ellectivc. Economic and political leaders stand at 
times almost in Inca parentis: but even when they do not, they can 
rely uiKHi a fLindaniental resistance to any movement which would 
upset the great landmarks of life. 

"AUTIIOliri Mil AN ClIAHACTnil" AS AN Kxi’UKSSlON 
or Family Viumsuiiks 

As an example of the approach developed in the past few chapters, 
with special reference to the role of the family in personality forma¬ 
tion, we shall briefly sketch one particular kind of personality in 
which tlicsc dynamic principles are easily recognized; this is the pattern 
known as the anthorilarim character structure, Tlic broad psycho¬ 
analytic, ethnological, and cducjilional foundations of fuithoj-Uarian- 
isin have been rather carefully studied. Onr problcin is to consider 
individunl syndromes wliich make, out of ratlicr similar raw jnalci’ial 
in ratlic)' similar social worlds, characters vajying* b'om llie mo-st 
nuthoj'itarian to tlic most deinocraiic, h'ivo broad ]n*ocesscs can be 
jdcjjljJied i)3 cai'l}' cJjjldlxKwb the ijidiviilna] dcvelupjnent of wbicli 
nuy serve to explain an autboritarian or democratic outrtnne. These 
arc (l) the idcnlilicntion process; ('2) ibc concc]Uion of the self as 
lawgiver; (Jl) self-love; (4) altitudes toward rules; ajul (5) moral 
realism. 

1. The term idcniificiitUm i.H used approximaLely in the psycho¬ 
analytic .sense, to denote the proces.s by wliieh the eiiild'.s picture of 
himself is assimilated in some degree to his picture of his parenis, so 
as to lead him to a.s.sigii to Inmsclf tpialities wliiclr are in fact thcir.s, to 
assign to lliem qualities which arc in fact hi.s own, and to act constantly 
as if in a genuine scn.se he were one willi them (page ri'W), Since the 
parents con.slitutc the finst seat of authority, a pvoce.^.s of ideniKicaiion 
thiiL ivS more intense or proloitgcd than usual uuiy mean for die indi¬ 
vidual an nverdepi’iulence upon the jiavonial points of view and stund- 
ards. Iwcri ilie cliiUl of demoiTaiic or liberal parculs may at limes dis¬ 
play in hi.s liberali.sm a rigid devotion winch broolts no argument, 
Cluldbood adherence to parental norms has been found to be as clear 
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cut among radicals as among conservatives, tlie cliiltlrcn of indepen¬ 
dents and socialists holding to the parental norm as do the children of 
conservatives. We should expect to find in each child a small or large 
element of iininobilily or rigidity, deriving from the fact that tlie 
parents’ ways arc central and normative; and individual dillerences 
that depend upon jnircntal clraracler in tlie way the cliild is reared, as 
well as upon the child's reaction to the early educative proce.ss, should 
reveal themselves in varying types of imniaturc dependence, a de¬ 
pendence not only upon the original norms hut upon what was right 
at the time when the individual was a little child siirrounded by such 
identification standards. 

2. This process of identification leads to a second incchanism. Tlic 
individual docs not identify with tlie parents in all their roles. The 
child playing v^'ith his dolls may feed and scold them, care for them as 
parents do, but may he obtuse to many of the central roles which 
constitute parenthdod. Tlie understanding of sucli voles varies 
greatly from child to child. The child's conception of the parent may 
be, a.s the Cio.staltists .say, anclmrcd at one or another point, If the 
anchorage is establisUed in the aspect of pareudutud that Involves Lite 
role of parent as lawgiver, the child will inevUalily develop a picture 
of liinuself in wliich tim lawgiving dispo.sition i.<) centi'al. Such a child, 
in order to be a real daddy or nioininy, must make rules, must set up 
taboos. The ciiild's play wiili little hroihcr and .sister, with dolls, and 
with niiniaUire life toy.s, show.s that the lawgiving role is deeply 
as.similatcd by .some children, slighted or rejected by others, What¬ 
ever inaUe.s tlie lawgiving aspect of pareiuliood central in the child's 
conception of the parents’ place in society makes the child a potential 
commiLiecman, bo.ss, or despot. 

3. Uchind both pvoces.se.s there lic.s a third proccs.s, self-love or 
narcis.si.sin, which may involve, among other things, a perpetual 
attempt Lo .see one.self in the most lovable light. IdentificiUion, as 
Freud pointed out, i.s founded upon love. In oi*der lo make the self 
lovable, the child di.scover.s ways of being right, ways of fulfilling the 
I'olc assigned by the parents. What is right in one household i.s wrong 
in another, and details of conduct may vary; but the general standard 
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of bein^^ good, the general technique of maintaining a favorable self- 
portrait, i.s unfortunately rather uniform throughout a subcultural 
wliole. Tliosc wlio have trouble in keeping the sclf-portrail noble and 
iijibleniishcd are tlic nio.st dependent upon norms, foi' by definition a 
deviation fraii\ norms is unlovely. We may agree with Erich Fromm 
tliiU the I'ull-Ilcilgcd narcissist needs no supixjrt from an authoritarian 
system; it i.s the people who.se narcissism has been wounded, the in¬ 
secure people, wlio are pitifully in need of it. Paradoxically, the "weak¬ 
est" child, the child wlio is least secure, least able to fend for himself, 
inny bccojnc ilic most authoritarian; for it is by confoi'inity, by the 
consolidation of the moral law williin himself, that he may look upon 
him.sclf and find liiin.self gocxl. In the analysis of authoritarian charac¬ 
ter, this constant struggle to maintain self-love is \isually found 
to be at or near die center; and oilier things being ecpial, individual 
diflereiiccs in iiarcusshsin may well dclcrininc the raiLiifulncs.s of one's 
devotion to die autlioritarian pallcrn wliiclitheliotneand llicneighbor¬ 
hood luive established. 

'1'. This in turn leads to a pervasive altitude entertained by llic 
individual toward the meaning and the proper place in life of those 
normative eleineiit.s wliicb wc call rules. Much that is described by 
society i.s of couise very vague, and miicli relates to ultimate goals 
rather tluiii to lechnieptc.s by which they are to be ncihlcvccl. Wc licrc 
j'cfer not to ilie vjigiier goals but to llie riile.s wbicli oslen-sibly make 
iheii” aebievemenL i)a.s.siblc. I5y a process widely ob.served at a certain 
stage in early childhood, rules may become ends in thein.'selves, Rule.s 
may be intrinsically good, violations of them intrinsically bad, lie 
wlio foUow.s them i.s lovable and worthy of social acclaim; be who 
violates tlicm is at best a gay clog, a Robin Hood of whoni we never 
Itnow what to expect, and more commonly' a troublcm«akcr, a black 
sheep. While most children gradually develop a more mature func¬ 
tional conception of rulc.s, some uicinbcrs of the group adopt a per¬ 
sistent adoi'ing attitude toward them, all the more adoring if the rule 
is so arbitrary and iL.s .source so ob.sciuxj that it permits no ea.sy reduc¬ 
tion to simple principles wbicli guarantee the good of all, The rulo.s 
wliich first enabled llie child to achieve status with liis jiarenls nnd 
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playmates may become a tovidtstmie by which to cvalv\ate lh3 owii 
place in the group. The big boy who l(iu)vv.<i ino.st about tlie rules may 
lord it over the small fry who only clhiily understand the rudiment.s 
of the game. Thus an annual (xxivciUion of the Methodist ChiU'ch a 
few years ago was thrown into complete iiiipolence forhalfadiiy by an 
ecclesiastical historian who leaped to his feet at every turn to state 
the precedcnla, the rules of the church, regarding each new proposal; 
the whole day's business was held up at the in.sistencc of him who, of 
all those present, was the most expert regarding the rules ajiplicable 
in eacli case. In our studies of the deeper roots of authoritarianism we 
may Imvc forgotten the tremendous anchorage power of this rulc- 
consciousness, ihia capacity of some children to make from rules 
weapons with which to scjuclch their comrades or to mark off ai'cas 
immune fixun adult interference. A parental rule carelessly enunciated 
six moutlis ngo may be cffccrivcly played up by the child ns self- 
evident justification for cacli new venture. This i-ule-using and rtilc- 
abiusing tcchnitpic becomes a central part of all authoritarianism. 

nccaiisG of ihch” central jdace in the normative structure, however, 
rules become a prime device for the .seizure of power. The fact that 
they arc blindly followed makes ilpo.ssihlc to find in tliem meanings 
and flanctioii.s which can be imsisted upon, while llio.se wlio vaguely 
scn.se sumeiliiiig wrong in the proce.s.s stand by, paralyzed by con¬ 
fusion. On the one hand, he who knows the rules has a deft and elTicicnt 
mean.s for making hi.s osvii kind of order out of an ambivalent situation; 
on ihc other hand, he for whom rules have been deeply anchored 
\vi thin the structure of the self lias a rigidity which carrie.s him tlirougli 
to hi.s goal SLiccc.s.sfiilly agaimst the .somewhat flexible or Iliiid attitudes 
of hi.s potential couipetitor.s. Rules may be a ccntr.il implement of the 
power drive. 

Unfortunately, the love of rules may be ingrained for all these 
reasons until the individiml demand.s rulc.s a.s lie doc.s food and drink. 
Ill ibeir atiuVie.s demonstrating liic value of democratic as contrasted 
with aulliorilnrian group leadcrsliip, I^ewin, Lippitt, and White found 
.that a boy once exposed to auihoritunan tre.^tment may prefer it in 
subsequent situations. "We like him because he is hard. You always 
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Unow where you're at," It takes real learning first to undersLand and 
then to use democracy. The authoritarian system has enough intrinsic 
satisfactions to constitute a i*eal problem for any who would undertake 
to melt down and restructiu-c the mntcrhils of human nature. 

6. The lift)] and last point ho.s to do with individual dl/Ierencc.s in 
moral realismj as Piaget uses die term (page 498). It will be recalled 
ilial for Piaget tlie righLnc.s.s and wrongness of tilings are learned by 
the little child exactly as he learns the technuiuos of living that arc 
convenient and practical in his hou.sehold and community. He accepts 
his parents' ^say~so as much when good and bad are involved as when 
the workings of locoinotive.s or airplanes arc being discussed. Instead 
of moral issues being judged in teriiw of conscquenceSj the moral flavor 
of I'oality is accepted as cognate with the factual flavor. Just as the 
names of tilings are in tlic objects themselves, so goodness and badnc.ss 
are in the bcliavior of the individual, reganlless of tlic social conse¬ 
quences. 

It aceni.s likely that becau.se of the oihcj* niechnnisin.s ab'eadj 
described and, in particular, because of tlic aitlliides toward rules, 
individual children vary greatly in the inlcnsity and duration of tlieir 
atLitiidea on moral vcalusm, and tliat those who remain inmiature for 
the longest period, lliose who ding most blindly to ab.solutistic stand¬ 
ards of right and wrong, lend to combine such attiuides witli tlieir 
rule attitudes and become .self-righteous and moralistic at the expense 
of the world {ivound lliem. Whatever deviates from the standards once 
inculcated in us on the basis of moral realism is, in a deep sense, worthy 
of scorn. The attiuide of moral condemnation, formerly assigned by the 
parent to tlie wayward little child, is handed on to all wlio, in later 
life, breali the rigid rulc.s which they ought to follow. From this and 
all the otlicr iii'inciples, it follows that morality is an Ga.5y escape, an 
easy I'ationalizalioii for petty or major despotisms Of all sorts; that 
moi’al ijiujiaturity in Pingcl'.s sense is a dominant feature in aiithori- 
larian diiirncler, 

In the case of all five of these principles it is assumed that the 
auLhoritarian processes arc self-perpcLuating. Me who achieves 
strength or security in the group by becoming an "authoritarian" 
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forces others wcalier or younger than himself into the same pattei-n, 
so that a vicious and socially destructive cycle is set u]) from which no 
escape is possible except a fundamental and unfortunately very pain¬ 
ful rceducaLion. Authoritarians arc inevitably surrounded by other 
authoi'itarians, if there is any freedom of movement at all, because 
they seek one another and find safety in one another'vS company, build¬ 
ing up n fonnidable pseudo-aristocracy, a pseudo class system of their 
own; if there is no freedom of movement, those with more flexible or 
democratic characters enter the battle without weapons and, other 
things being equal, become easy victims to the weapons of the petty 
tyrant. It takes only one wcll-organixcd autliorilai’ian to clisi’upt a 
group process. The advantages of democratic cooperation are 
paralleled only by tlie diflicuUy and complexity of malting sticli a 
process genuinely pervasive in a group wliose culture has allowed 
authoritarians to apjicar. 

These five principles lead naturally to rough suggo.slions for a 
research program to augment our knowledge. The first step, of course, 
must be lo measure authoritarian attitudes, perhaps by means of such 
devices as I’iagcL's clinical interview, Maslow's interview and (pics- 
tionnaire schedules, and jxsyclioanalysis. This would be followed by 
five types of I'cseai’ch corresponding to llic five jn'oblcms defined. 

1 . To ascertain degrees of identification, we sliould need studies 
of parent-cliild resemblance in tlic more flexible social, esthetic, and 
moral dispositions, augmciiled by studies of cbildbood attitudes 
toward parental ta.stcs and norim. In addition to tlie current projec¬ 
tive techniques, we might use, with both parents and children, Gladys 
Deutscli's conformity test indicating the degree of acceptance of the 
prevailing social patterns, If our hypothesis is correct, those with the 
most complete identification will, other things being equal, tend 
toward aiithorilai*ianism. 

2 . To .study the attitude to the role of lawgiver, we should need 
botli rcLrospecLive studies by adults of their own diildhood, as by 
the Chasscll "experience variables,” sup[)lcmcntcd by direct month- 
by-monlh ob.scrvations of small children, and direct comparisons of 
parents and their children by means of case histories and such devices 
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as the Stern cloud pictures and llic Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test. Onr hypotlicsi.s would be partly validated if we could show 
that the aspect of jwreiital idGiitificatioii which stands out most 
slinrply in the authoritarian child is the attitude of regaiding parents 
as lawgivers, and that for other children the lawgiving attribute is 
subordinated to airectionale, comradely, or other personal qualities. 

S. To tc.st our hypothesis regarding nards.si.sm in relation to 
aiithoi'ilariani.sm, we sliould probably re(jiiirc p.syclioanalytic studies, 
since die form taken by narcis.sisni in the early years is a dcep4evel 
problem; but we may get considerable supplcinenlary aid from case 
hisLorie.s of sclf-consciou.s and non-scif-coii.scious aclults, with special 
reference to the liurL fcoling-s or oilier evidences of morbid narcissism 
which .should ajijiear, if our hypothesis is correct, wlien the authori¬ 
tarian attitude is well defined. Roscnzweig's frustration-tolerance tc.Hts 
would be useful, and the Thematic Apperception Test would give 
valuiihlc light as to narci.ssistic processes. 

4. To tost die hypodicsis relating to mle tcchni()uos, the Piaget 
niethod.s would appear to be most useful, especially in the form 
developed by I.crnei'. We sliould also study the .safety and power needs 
of lliG individual, ns exemplified by Ma.slow's questionnaire method 
on tlie one hand and by die Allport-Vcrnon study of values on the 
other. We .should expect specifically that the political value would be 
highly developed among the aulhorUarians. Hero also the direct 
inspection of group work, as by the Ivewin, Lippitt, and White tecli- 
nupie.9, sliould quickly reveal -wliclhcr the rule techniques are actually 
a center and core in the authoritarian patterns of boys who respond 
favorably to authoritarian Icadcr.sliip, who turn these technique.'! to 
their own u.scs, and who, when transferred to democratic gi'oup.s, 
hanliei” after tlic good old d«nys when ''you were told what to do and 
you Jolly well did it without a.sUing why." 

5. To study our finul hypothesis relating to morjil realism, the 
Piaget teclini(|ue,s, again sup))lcmented by Lerner's method, would he 
useful, and likewise the .shori-cut Piaget moiliods used by Wayne 
Dennis, In fact, there appears lo bo no greater diniciilty in using 
Dennis' method in studying indivkluaUUITcrcnccs in moral realiam than 
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in studymg nniinism, a field in wlncli liis quaiUitative data have 
already yielded good nteasures of age and liulividiial dilVcTL'iiccs. 

What use may be made of sucl) iv.searcli as we liavCj and of ihat 
wiiich iniglit follow from the five types of.'studies suggested liei'C? 
Many of ua speak today as if the only danger were llie sju'cad of 
fascism, as if we must immediately begin fren/deil a)qdiratioi\ of all 
we have Icarjicd I'cgarding methods of eonibai'mg this dangLM’. How¬ 
ever, in addition to this negative approach to the jjatcni dangei’ 
tliat compnlsivenesfl, exploitation, and gencrul rigidity may stifle our 
basic scienlific and ethical progress, there is a deeper and more com¬ 
prehensive reason for pulling studies of authoritarianism to work. 
We face today problems of such magnitude tliat the socialization of our 
pneesses uj discovery affords the only possible way t)f finding answers 
before niankintl is destroyed. As Harlow Person lias .sljowji, evcM-y 
huge social avgaulzatlon, from the federal government or municipalUy 
to the manufacturing plant or commercial busine.Hs, Ims invented what 
lie calls rtii iiisiitiitional mind, a complex piveess by ivliich division of 
labor i.s inaugurated and wliich periniUs a hierai'cliy of s])eciali.sis to 
contribute to the cfrcciiveness of one another's ihinking. IJiit the 
democratic process has been the one which works in practice, so far as 
the internal ovganizatkm of svtch structures i.s concerned. No matter 
how despotic an industrial organization may l)e, it must develop tcilhin 
its ranks, zuUhin ii.s liicrnrchical form, a tendency lo listen to points 
of view, a capacity to use new idea.s if tlicy are usable, an ability to 
forget who one's father was and where one came (i‘um. The re.s'ulL has 
been that in .spite of the nuti-dcmocratic character of nuicli of our 
economic evolution, a great deal that i.s important for the theory of 
democracy lias been leanied from such in.stitiUional minds, However, 
we face .still more gigantic problems, problems in which democi-acy of 
bntli purpose and oi'ganizalion is the only device thus far discovered 
by wlilch all llie necessary ideas, all the uecessaty exprc.ssions of 
human wani.s can bo brought intt) articulate interrekii’Km. Ihiles.s wc 
find ways of delkting and removing our n-atliiioiml aiuhoritarliin 
attitudes, unle.s.s we find way.s of cidtivaiing genuine .spontaneity, 
genuine comradeship in a quest for n workable .social order, it is 
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likely indeed thaL the crystallized forms of our present authoritarian 
Hlrurtiire.H will ci'aeh and iiothin(r be ready to replace them. 

We may well find, perhaps, that the basic gift, the capacity of men 
to love one aiiallier, about which our machine age is so hesitant to 
speak, may prove to he dependent, avS Moreno has suggc^^Lcd, upon a 
wooing i)rofe.s.‘i and a training process; that we shall iiave to learn 
how to respond to and accej)L one another, not as cxemplilicjitions of 
particular age, sex, race, and economic groups, but as individuals who, 
as slicer samples of Imnianity, call forth something primitively 
I'csonant williin (mrselves. This is another way of saying that unless 
we can move rajndly toward such an understanding of Jiiithorilaiianisin 
as would make possible its removal, like a cancer, tlic more naive, 
priniUive human drives from which a democratic way of living might 
he consiiuiicd may find ihemselves confi*onting a wall of pure igiior- 
mice. We cannot exorcise aulhoritariani.sm, we cannot gel rid of it by 
a pi'oiiouncemeiU. If we undersland it, we .shall in the same moment 
begin to under.slaiul and apply everything we know about the devices 
that may liberate us for eHeciivc group living. 
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THE b[\.s\c ilifTcivcni'ci hclwetw the binluj'ieul iijipvuiu'h, with \vl>ieb 
wc began, and the sncial sciencti approach, as j^iir.sned in the last few 
Cliajiter.s, i.s j^eibiip.s Llie fact that in the former we lliink .simply of 
the tissues of the body a.s making their rnpam’s to outer or inner 
stimulation, while in the latter we think of all these i-esponses also as 
enactments of specific roles assigned the individual by virtue of age, 
sex, race, occupaLionul status, religion, t)r any other category which 
society emphasizes. The mores specify llial i>eopIc of a certain type 
are to behave in a certain w'ay; jiersonalily tlien beiomes tlic study of 
the roles as.signed to particular individuals. 

We shall try now to see how far we can go in under.staiiding the 
individual by ignoring all oilier imsideraiinns and dclining jimoiialily 
as the locus of intersection (tf all the rolc.s wliirh he enacts. Holes 
assigned by society in terms of age, sex, (Kcupution, etc., will clearly 
tell us a great deal a\)oul most personalities in any cnUin'c, If, for 
example, w'e arc drawing a general or composite picture of a ytuuig 
unnian'ied Chinese coolie, we .shall know a great deal ahout his 
pcrsonalUy by knowing the role he plays in a )iarl\cular society; if we 
specify an elderly Chinese gcntlenuin with many gi'iirulcliiklren, wo 
have already said much that i.s essential to the per.sonality core, 

For example, what can be said almut personality cluiracteri.stics 
that are defined by age—by infancy, cluldhood, early matiii'itv, later 
Jiiatiirity? Heibaji.s many attributes of child personality are dLicrmined 
not by sheer biological immaturity, but by llie role which society 
deems ajiju'opi’iiiLe, For instance, a .six-year-old girl in Samoa i.s in 
many ways like an adult, becau.se .sbe lias a beavy I'e.spoii.sibilitj 
toward the younger children. The role of suklUule mllur is a large 
cumponenL in this chikr.s ])er.sonaruy. Site can endui'c fatigue, can 
wield autliority in a way not ordinarily characictisiic oflittlc cbikli'cn. 
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The contrast with the Manus child is strikin|j; here the little girl is 
protected against ll\e inroads of adult aiuhority, both boys and girls 
being cxpccteil to play in a worltl of their own until they arc ripe for 
adult taslw. The .six-yeai-uld girl of the Manus is still a little cliild. 
Tlie considerahle literature on the diflercnce between farm and city 
children and between miildie- and lower-class urban cliildren in our 
own culture makes sense in these same terms; each child is viewed not 
in relation to the of his lissuesy hut in reluLion to the tnshy the 
roles, the social JumUiom which characterize Iiim. 

By following tlie logic of this j)SYehoIogy of roles a systematic and 
revolutionary approach has been engendered under the name of 
sUimtionism. This way of thinking was developed by W. I. Tliomas 
but lias lieen given considerable inipcUis by vSiibscquent levseavch in 
social psychology. The funtlameiUals are siinjde, almost of the nature 
of axioms; mul lilte other axioms they lead, when rationally pursuecl, 
to many paradoxical and revolutionary results. 

Wc begin with the fart that any normal person iini.st discovccj 
in consecjuonce ofexpericnee, the re<iniremeuts necessary to fullill each 
role wliieh .society cxpecLs liiin to enact. lie learns what is standard 
and aa'e])tal)le behavior in terms of the age, sex, race, economic sLaiua, 
and other standards llial arc .socially a.s.signcd to liim. His adajiiation 
to such rolu.s may not be a.s prompt and iinecjuivoeal as is that of the 
cliameleon to a new color, but we may [)rcdioL just as dearly that 
those who are reiiuired to di.scovcr and make use of die atlribules of 
each i*ole will be so deeply colored --stained we miglu .say—by the 
rcc|uireinenUs of die .situation that all who have sinillur I'oles will be 
fundamentally alike. DiHercnce.s between persons will be funda¬ 
mentally the diflereiices in the role.s whieli dillbrent individuals must 
enact. The.se dillei’eiicc.s may ofcour.se be ([uantiiiitivc in the sense that 
res])aii.se to a .situation, c.g,, race disenmination, will naturally vary 
with the sliinulu.s inteirslly of the situation, or lliaL response accord¬ 
ing to sex may diHer with tlie .sharpnes.s of the male-feinaUi diUbreuLia- 
lion enijilm.sizetl by' varioii.s ciillurc.s. SiluaLionisni iiiaiiUains .simply 
that luunan being,s re.spond a.s siiuniion.s rctpiire them to respond; and 
that whatever their biological diversities, they will, ifcapableof learn- 
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Ing, Uke on the attributes which the situations call for* AUliougU 
some adaptations to situations may be |iracliciilly iiistaiituiieouji', the 
recpurcmeiits of the situationist theory arc met il* aftei’ a reasiuiable 
opporluiiUy for learning, all hunmii individuals aie found to luive 
learned both what is required :uul how to carry out the required 
assignment. 

Given a changed situation, there is n changed role and consecjiieiuly 
a changed personality. For tills reason sUiiaiionisiii is unlike tlic 
current behavorislic systems which einphasi'ze the slow aa’.iunulation 
of habits. Though the situational doctrine may appear at lirst sight to 
be rather .similar to behavioristic views of social learning, the fact is 
thatsituationisiu is in sharp antithesis to all types of enviroiiinentalism 
wliicli emphasize the fixation of cliaractcr early in childlioud. I'ur the 
situationivSL it is not the slow and arduous process of limdaincniul 
character formation that is Involved; it is not the slow shaping into the 
pattern required by parents; it is rather the fullillmeiU, in llie adult as 
in die child, of llie liay-dy-day veqHireuients. In faci, in most inst.iiK'es 
tile situationist has no need for the more elaborate empliasis upon 
chikilioocl ex])eriencc that cliariicieri'/es beiiaviorism on the om: hand 
and psychoanalysis on llic other. Indeed, a child may ilirow to the 
winds his entire previous experience ami react almost like a diaine- 
leon to liis new envii-onment. As n matter of fact, most of die lilei'a- 
tore on individual diircrcnces in childhood, in which such dilferences 
are I'clatcd to farm v.s. city, or to good vs. jjoor iieighbiirlioud, 
oi' to Catholic vs. Protestant vs. Jewish upbringing, or to dillcrenccs 
of family pressures, tends to overwork the past and the concept of 
liabil, and to foi'get that all diese pressures dominate the present 
moment. The case history is frapienlly merely a "history" tliat makes 
too iniicli of bygones; it may obscure the fact that we must be con¬ 
cerned with the prc.scnt experience of the cltiid. The present situation 
may be far more iinporliuii dian any past experience. 

Relevant here is a study of order of birdi as related to ecoutmiiu 
class. Alfi'cd Adler suggested (cf. page flHfi) iliat lirsi-born boy.s 
are likely to encounter certain diiricullies not shared by otlier boys; 
emphasis was given die experiences of infancy. Collecting figures on 
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delinquency anuinj^ fivsl-born ns compared with second-boj'n boys in 
and inaldnp; die proper correction for age and other factors 
involved, Jolni Levy showed clearly that among underprivileged 
groups the oldest boys had a iniich worse record in the eyes of the 
courts. He was wisely su.spic'nnis us to wliclher this was actually a pure 
order-of-birtli factor as sm*h. Among more jirivilegcd children, he 
[omul no .significatU dilVerencc hetween the two groups, To be an old¬ 
est boy in a "deliiujuency area" means an increase in the likelihood of 
being deliiuiuent. Order of birth, the situation confronting one iji llie 
family circle, is not the cine; we need to know the inesent situation— 
and it varies siiedlically with hirtli order—into wlncli the boy steps 
wlicn he leaves lunne for the street. 

A,s vve confront the psychology of adolescence we find a good deal 
of the snine sort of thing. We may look at the "hiology of adolescence" 
(jveraspanofa few decades of researcli. In die ’.90 ’h Starbudt gailiercd 
rccorils on religious eonver.iion among some liundred.'i of young 
Ainericairs. He finind that it was clearly a phenomenon occurring most 
fretpimuly in iMrly and inid-ndolesccnce. Tlie experiences leading up 
to it were .stressful and stormy; afterward there wa,s a glow of wcU- 
lieing; the individual felt that (lod had directly taken him into a rela¬ 
tion of jiei'sonal warmth and aflcclion. Hence adole.scenco was por¬ 
trayed as a period in whieli the individual was .sires,sfully remade with 
re.spccl to Ins dcepc,st values. Thirty yeaivs later, in a .similar study of 
evangelical groups, 1C. T. Clark found that less limn 7 per cent of the 
adult clmrdi members Imd experienced conversion; the others had 
gone tlirougli a .steady, quiet initiation into die religion of the group. 
Can we say, then, that the earlier storm and stress is tlic direct expres¬ 
sion of adolescent turmoil n.ssuc)i?No; wcmu.sl conclude tlmt this, and 
all other adolescent behavior, is a response to the actual siUuition 
which the adolescent confront.s. 

The danger of confusing biological and social factor.i in adolescence 
is great. A coiiiparLson of adole.s'mii.s' in many sodctie.s* indicaic.s that 
the universal chaniclciistics of this jicriod are appiirciUly limited to 
those (lirt'Clly expre.ssivo of general and sexual growlli. We cannot 
even say tlmt tlie ndole.scent personality reflects awareness of approach- 
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ing acluUliood, for in some societies cssciitial aclulthoocl is conferred 
upon tlie prc-adolesccnt. Moreover, biological factoj's that are signifi¬ 
cant in thcii' own rigliL may be seized upon by society and assigned 
great social imporUncc. Tluis in tlie California Adolescence Study, 
several boys were physically retarded in respdet to the onset of 
puberty changes. There was no hUdogical harm in thin-, there was 
time enougli foi* them to cat(‘h up. Bui llic.se children were .severely 
inaladjusLcd simply because they felt tliL‘m.selvcs to be diHereiU' from 
tlie group, To be emotionally dilFcrenL fmni the group, to appear 
immature, to face being an incomplete adolescent, causes jisycliic 
strain. 

What lias been said about the child and the adolescent can also be 
said about the aged. The proce.s.s of aging !i)>j>ears to con.sLst, in con¬ 
siderable measure, of a cliangc in tlie roles to he onatied. A L a .sjiucified 
time ill life a person is tliiust into the lole of the superimnimted. If 
society declares that the individual begins to age at foi-iy, he iiiaj' age 
con.spicuou.sly from that time on; if society puts ilio age at seventy, one 
ages at seventy, Aliiio.st inmiediatcly after lie is no longer able to go 
out with war parties, die Comanche wurritir becomes either a "goinl 
old man" or a ''malevolent .snirorer," depending ujioii wlieilier be 
nccept.s gi'acefully the fact that he i.s ‘'old" and out of the ninning, 
C. M, Morgan made a study of some flOO recipients of old age pensions 
in New Yoi’k State, Under the state law, ibe sole rotiuireniciU.S' for 
receiving iiemsion arc that the individual be .seventy years old and in 
need of lielp. Morgan found that if the aged were still able to do 
soniething—run a Utile store, dig in the garden, sew for their grand¬ 
children—they were in general happy and adequate, but that if all 
tlie useful roles were taken away either by imiiainnenl of sigh t or hear¬ 
ing oi- by the socially induced feeling of being loo old to work, they 
disinlegralcd quickly. The dlsinlegraliun of the aged proved to be due 
in considerable degree to the fact that society defined lliese peojde as 
old. 

Siinilai“ly in .senile dementia, where there is marked bi'ain dete¬ 
rioration, the familiar clinical changes in personality (anxiety, irrita¬ 
bility, timidity) arc not attributable solely to cliangcs in the brain; 
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many of them are due to the fact that the jiulividual faces a world which 
1ms shoved lihn into a position that rriistratcs his wants and deprives 
liiin of his usefulness, of lus status as an autonomous person, and of the 
varied companionship he needs, 

Lei ii.H try the .situational appi-oach in die matter of sex dif- 
fcreucc.s. Sujipose that in Samuel Johusou’s circle, wUidt Mrs. Thvale 
eiiterlaiiu'd hy iii)praisin(r personality by means of die earliest luiown 
ratiiij^ .scale, the learned doctor’s friends had expressed complete 
certainty rcp;ar(linfr feminine vs. masciiUne characteristics. The 
nia.sculine and rcminiiic roles as defined in Grcco-Ronian and medieval 
times, and a.s luunvn in the eighteenth century, gave the thoughtful 
the notion (jf fixity a.s far as sex characteristics and .sex diffei-enccs 
were concerned. 'Hie continuity of sex dittcremes over two millennia 
did imt actually mean anything as regards inborn sex differences, 
becau.so for the mo.st part woman was liiniicd iltroughout that whole 
period to the world of houseliold economy. But when sdic left her home 
to work in a Imildiug owned and controlled by .someone outside the 
family, du: diirercncc between feminine and ma.soulinc iraii.s began to 
shrink. The women were often tran.sformcd nhno.st instantly by a 
proce.s.s which was not .simply a slow “relearning." Tlie ideological 
changes in the idea.s about what women should be—a.s expressed, for 
exanii)le, hy John Siutirt Mill or Margaret Fuller a hunched years ago 
— were not the cau.se of the change, for lliey came long after the 
economic li-:iii.silion wa.s well dclincd. The (.■haracicri.slics of modern 
women, as contrasted with men, arc thus not greatly clarified by 
studying llieir general cliaracteristics over a long period of time; 
much more is learned by asking what happens when women assume 
new economic and .social role.s, and hy watching the almo.st instantane¬ 
ous effecLs of llie new role patterns. Women behave as any other 
human beings - inaii or child—^would behave in a particular siLuaiion, 
even when this ha.s previously been defined as a masculine way of 
Ijohavii^g, Poi'scmality may be viewed as an expression of the situation 
in which the oi*gani.sm is functioning. 

This method of approach has a direct applleaiion to the predicament 
of the woman who wants both a family and a professional life. The 
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two roles being dednccl as they are, ns fulUiune activities, the dilemma 
presents two antithetical roles for the same person. There is not only 
insufficient time; the roles trip each other up. A.s i-cgards sex dif¬ 
ferences, the problem today does not involve what is mystei'iou.sly 
called feminine psychology. Conflicting roles will hit anyone hard, 
whether he be ninn, woman, or child. 

Finally, wc come to race differences. Mucli energy ha.s gone into 
discussing the existence of intrinsic, fixed, and inalienalile race dif¬ 
ferences, As fi result of work done during die pa.st Lwenty-fivc years, 
particularly tlmt initiated by Woodworth and by Ciarth and carried 
forward and systematized by Klineberg, we can be faiidy sure tliac 
there are no large and socially important beliavioi' diflcrcnccs be¬ 
tween human beings that arc baaed on their racial .slock. There are 
family differences associated with particular group.s, large orsmall, and 
there are inbred traits in isolated coinmimiiie.s, but die individual 
variability within each racial group i.i treinendou.s; and when two of 
these groups are jiut togetlter in the same siluativn, the beliavior dif¬ 
ferences attributed to race tend to fade away. I’here ivS a cultLiral 
p.sychology of race; wc sliould be able, by mean.'* of adeijuale socio¬ 
logical data, to show that each group wliicli .society defines as a race la 
automatically ':i\8t into certain roles and enacts them with eoitsisteucy. 
As the roles change, or as society's definition of a race chaiigc.s, new 
patterns of behavior characLcrizc these races. 

De.spite the manifold ailtural varieties of the oldest Americans 
—the Indians—bofoi’c the while man came, three factors are impor¬ 
tant if we arc to imder.stand their psychology, ( 1 ) Tliey are living in a 
land which is traditionally theirs nndwitli which they identify strongly; 
(2) they are treated as wai’ds of the state and are given an education 
which, despite an increasingly enlightened approach, is naturally 
formulated largely in terms of the white ninn's conception of school¬ 
ing; (fl) in case of grievances, they have no means of recli'e.s.s as a 
minority group except U) appeal to the supjiort or sympathy of the 
majority group. Hence we might make hold, on lliis ha.si.s alone, to 
predict stolidity, reticonco, and a lack of humor, and also sutii undesir¬ 
able cliaracleristics as the laziness frequently noted in the American 
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Incliarip na reflections of the situation in which he ia plnced and of the 
roles which he jniiat enact. 

Tlic "cliildlikcne.sa'’ of the American Negro is likewise the result 
of the role into wliicli he is forced. If he escapes this role and through 
education suddenly iiducves inaluril}', there results a peculiar com¬ 
bination of "inconsifituiiL" roles niid therefore of "inconsistent" 
cliaraoteri.sLies. Moreover, when privileges arc vaguely promised 
but not I'uUilled, the I'csult is often a combination of aspiration with 
rescntmtiU; hence childlikcness, aspiration, and resentment, which 
seem to be contradictory, can all be aspects of Negro personality, 
dependiiig upon which .sltuntion it confronts, Which of these will 
appear depends not chiefly on the past history, but on the situation the 
Nej^ro faces now. The old-fashioned Uncle Heinus Negro had much 
less bitterness in his soul tlian the modern Negro iiucllcclual who 
enjoya a tiiou-sand advantages Uncle Ilcmus never lieard of. And this 
is true of all huinm beings in such situations. Groitied that there are 
definite socially derived Negro traits which diflcrenliale him from llie 
white man as lie now is, it makes an enormous amount of difference 
whether we say that these are due to tire Negro’s curly upbringing or 
whether wo hold that iniuing any human being lodny into the same 
situation would bring forth the same characlenstics. It is as desLiuc- 
tive to insist that Negro traits, in tiiis sense, do not exist as it is to 
insist that there arc iimatc race differences. 

Jewish characteristics can also be studied from this point of view. 
Here the forms of discrimination arc as a rule much less severe, since 
education and access to privileged occupations are not denied. But 
resentment against social discrimination is certain to appear; con¬ 
sequently we can predict that the reaction to the mixture of privilege 
and di.'icriniiiiation will take a form far different from the I'eaction to a 
more unifurin social barrier, quite independently of the question of 
JewivSh tradition or any otlier aspect of their insiitutional or cultural 
life. We .'<liould he able to predict that any group in the United States 
which ia hiilC included in, half excluded from, all the valued things that 
arc theoretically open to every American will manifest considerable 
o]5en resentiiieiit and an aggressive drive to cut away the restrictions. 
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"Fighting for one's rigiits" is ii possible escape. But ilie fact that 
soiiieliiing can be done, the fact that ngliling is ]U)ssil)le, is liltely to 
increase resentment and, in tvini, the reaction against it. We might 
say also Lljattlic luinianitananisni of the Jews, tlieir kleiuilication witli 
all sorts of liberal and philanthropic intercstH, is largely uiuler.sLand- 
ahle williouL going back to the Old Testament; it sjii'ing.s from their 
prcsGiu-tlay predictuneiU, namely, llieir need for security in the lace of 
an exclusive if noL hostile majority. 

This sitLiatlonist way of ihinldng may be a])]died as well to overt 
behavior as to attitude or outlook. David Efrdn has vividly brought 
out this point in a study of "race diderences" in gesture. Ue compared 
"irudiiional'' ItaUains with "as.similiUed" Italians, and ‘Traditional" 
Jews witli "iissliniljUed" Jews, and discovered, ilirougli studying 
photographs and sketches of free gestures, tluit ilie (lira in xvhkh the 
person xens Jree to move wa.s a determining fucloi*, The iradiliunal 
Italians, who came chielly from .small towns where sjiace w.i.s free 
and status as mciuhers of the group was safe, and in "Little Italy" 
contiiiuctl to live in llie .same freedom, u.sed free and .sweej)ing ges- 
Lures; the iriulilional Jews, who came from crowded and C»heLU>-liUe 
quaiTer.s wliere their .statics was itrscciire, and continued to live in 
insecurity in tliis country, lusetl emmpod, witlidrawn gcsiure.s, with 
forearms and liands kept clo.se to the body. Tlie .second-generation 
Italians and Jew.s, photograj)lied and .sketched in an envirciimient 
comparable to that of other A.mevicaiis, tend to lose Lhe.se gestural 
characteristics, 

Tlte same logic applic.s to religious problems. The Homan Catholic 
group in tlie United Stales .show.s many of the same .situational 
j-espon.scs. Tlierc is a feeling of superiority, because of the antiquity 
and universality of the Clnirch, balanced by a .sen.se of not being 
undcr.slood and of being relegated to one .side as a niiiioj'iLy group 
tlmt continues to accent a value syslcui diirereiU from that of Lite 
majority. Uonian Cailiolic.s feel at the same lime VL‘ry .su])erlor and 
very inferior to Brotestanis, not because of something litey learned in 
parocliial school, but because life deals with iliem in a certain way. 

As to individual character, the present approacli is clminpiuncd 
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and extensively .supported by ihc diameter ILdncalion hujidry, a study 
by Ilartsliorne and May atid their collaborators which dealt with the 
ba.sis of moral character in cliiUllioucl. Some hundreds of children were 
studied intensively with reference to their honesty, generosity, and 
sclf-c'onlrol, lly means of an elaborate te.sting program, children from 
the fifth through the eighth grades were confronted with .situations in 
wiiich they might lie, steal, or cheat, or might refu.sc to do these 
thijigs; with situations In which they might spend time, effort, or 
money on lliem.selvc.s or on otiicr children; with .situations in which 
they might re.si.st di.stractions or yield to them, etc, In gencrnl, the 
predictive power of educational forces in the children’s background 
wa.s fmind to he low. Wlien some dozen.s of factors in the pa.sL lives 
of these ciiiklren were analyzed—tliGl{ind.s of homes they came from, 
the camps and Sunday schools they went to, etc.—no item was ftnmd 
Ic) be more imjiorlant than the one ilein: what other children around 
ilium are doing at llie lime, h'or example, one device made it possible, 
when a riiild chealetl on hi.s aritlimctic examination, to detect just 
bow inucli cheating lie dul; lierc the child's honesty scoi'c correlated 
.GO willi the mean .score of the cla.s.srooiii in which lie sat. The general 
conclu.sion lo he dra\vn from such .sludic.s is that llie most important 
.single fai’lor at w’oi'k in tlie child’s being hone.st i.s the .situation he 
confront,s. The situatiiini.stsay.s that if we could put a person tliroiigh 
life by means cd*‘'remote control," providing in advance the situations 
which he will face, we could predict his conduct withouL bothering 
about the building 14 ] of habits within him. 

It may lie olijecied that iliis is all very well for llic little child or for 
the ineiual defective, but tiinLiiiauire men and women rise aiiove silua- 
tlon.s. Tile issue, however, is not so .simple. Situatioiiism is designed 
to apply to evei'yday personality chaiige.s. Few of tlu’se are due lo 
brain ihangc.s; many result fixun situaiioiial change.s. Thus a man of a 
very .solid, .sl.ihle, friendly di.sposilion, who thinks carefully heforc lie 
speaks, never lose.s hi.s temper, doc.s lii.s work elleciively, and Is 
completely at peace with himself and the world, begins to act petu¬ 
lantly; he i.s disturbed, eonfu.scd; he say.s harsh things. Though lie ha.s 
been beloved by cvei'yonc around him, some are now estranged by his 
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conduct. To say that the change is supcrRclal is no explanation; liittcr- 
ness pernicntes his soul. If we know ihc siumtion that tins man faces 
today, we know tiiat all he leaned on in life lius collai)sed. Pcrliaps we 
should spend more time in specifying more fully and concretely eacli 
man's situation, his circle of friends, his home, liis nelglihoihood, his 
job. 

In a rcscarcli seminal* in social psychology, a .student was luporL- 
ing on personality studios of middle-class Negro girls, panillcUng 
her earlier studies of underprivileged Negro girls. As it happened, 
three of tlie nine students in the seminar wlto Negroes. When .slie 
had outlined the data, one of the Negro men .said that thi.s was a good 
study, but that a control .sliidy should have heen iimdu in wJiicii a 
Negro did llie interviewing, fur (lid'erent ntliUidc.s might he released. 
A Negro woman student remarked that since aitiiude.i depend on the 
interview situation, there should be uoLonly a male Negru interviewer 
hut also a female Negro interviewer. Another .sttidcnt .spoke vip to the 
ehect that since the investigaUir was aii unmarried while woman, 
tliere sliould also lie an iinnuiiTicd Negro woman, as ‘well as a 
married Negro woman. So the conversation went on—until all 
realized that there is no .such thing ns llu* "true" or "real" attitiulc, 
iiKlepciidenL of the human siluailon. Tliei'e are indeed ninny potenlial 
attitudes which are real, normal, huinau, and un[)oriaiU, hut uniio can 
appear and function except in a certain situation.* Per.suuality can he 
defined in terms of situations comprising age, .sex, race, occupation, 
family, friends, etc. We can never know what the j)ei\sonidily would 
bo if these roles were not enacted. Situationism .suggests that the 
attempt to define the true perscnialiiy indciiendeiuly of wlint can 
actually be seen in .specific siiiiatioiw is a completely uni'eal (piesl. 
Since no two situations are ever alike, no per.mmality is ever twice die 
same. Such continuity as there is arises largely from the relative 
continuity of the situations that the person cimfronlH day in and day 

‘ This LI rerniniscciU of "uncrrliiinlr lu phyfiiffl. Tiic more 

nccurnioly one sppclfica wlierc a H, llio Icna ncciirnicly enn one sjjrcify it 0 inomen- 
Uim, nncl vice vcnin, The more cxncUy one iipcnfir.s a line iJiner personaliiy irait, 
the ksa ccriaincanoue bcM lo witAL ll\c iJcraonnUly will do; dw more fully oneapcciltca 
aalual conducl, tlielc&s enn one 9ny about the iimcrnon>jit\uuionnl pcrsonnliiy. 
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out. Personality could almost Lc defined as the integraLion of all the 
roles that a particular person has to enact. 

Although .situatlonism runs counter to the ingrained liabits of 
p.<5ychologist.s, it must he recognized that the .slighting of situational 
dhrerence.s Iia.s been a consiant source of clinical and experhncnlal 
ciTors; the diiiicHl interview and the laboratory have both consistently 
failed to predict lulecpialely the nature of social behavior that occurs 
in .‘liluatlons othei* Llian tho.sc in which the observiuions are originally 
made. The laboratory p.sycliologlst and the clinician liave both con¬ 
ceived the individual ns a system of events and tendencies carried 
around within the .sliiii of the individual subject. They hive both 
a.ssumcd that liis clelinciueiicics or hivS triumphs, liis interests or his 
nervou.s' maladjustments, re.sult fully and .simply from structured dis¬ 
positions widhn liiiii. For example, no volume has yci been written 
in tlic ICnglish language on die systematic study of the environments 
in which individual human beings function (a single such book appeared 
in Cierniany almo.st two decadc.s ago but was unnoticed by American 
observer.^). It i.s the American p.sychologi.st.s’ bhus to make the most 
of the ccmtiuuum rcpre.sciitcd by die streainof heredity and by the span 
of the individual life history, whBrca.s condnuiiies in the world that 
press upon the individual arc for the most part merely symbolized by 
a word or two indicating a detail .saJienl for the observer. The siiua- 
tionist requires llial a sludy of siLmitions IhaL act upon pe^'sons should 
be at least as full and as systematic as is a study of the internal struc¬ 
tures which respond to these silualions. For die .siUiationist, per- 
.sonality is the generic human response, tlie response which any 
human being lias to make to a situation that is fully defined in terms 
of the role requirements of anyone who niuat function in that situa¬ 
tion, 


Tun P.SYOllODllAM A 

Tliougli difiering sluirply from pure .siuiationism, the psychological 
approach of J. F. Moreno is remini.sceni of it in many respects. Two 
of Moreno's coiUribuiion.s, sociomeiry and the psychodrama, reveal 
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his basic concepL that each individualisliberalctl, made creative, wlien 
lie is in ihc vsitiiatioii that Is right for him; from this it follows that 
therapy, instead of getting inside the skin, as in [isychoanalysis, .shoidd 
altempL to resLructuj'c llie siuiation so as to permit llie person to be 
himself and to frrow. 

At the New York State Training School for Girls, Moreno found 
that in self-liberation a great deal depended u]>on the w’ay in whicli 
the girls were p;vou)H‘d. 'rhoi*e were more cdeclivc ways ihan grou]>- 
ing llicni according to I.Q. Using the socioiiietnc iiieihod, in which 
each person chooses his own associates, Moreno had each girl list 
five givla whom she wished to have in die same cottage with her. The 
girls wei'c actually jilaced so dint as many wants as possible would be 
vSatisfied. Many mutual first choices ap))eared. Aliluuigli it was 
impossible for evorymie's demands lo be .saii.slicd, die realizalion of 
some of her choices meant that almost every girl was more liii])pily 
placed llian if licr choices had been ignored. Tliechoit:e ofluui.se inoiher 
was also regarded as important. The "parent lest” wa.s a.s follows: 
As new girls came to tlie in.sliuiiion, all die house inoiher.s wliose 
cotLage.s had vacancies went to the admission Iniilding, and each one 
talked privately wiih each new girl, hiach girl Oien made her llrst 
and second choice among the house iiiodiers, and cacli liou.se inollier 
made lier own first aiicl second choice among llie girls. A furlhei* le.sL 
was used. A "key" girl, rejircscntalivo of each collage which had a 
vacancy, privately interviewed each new girl, and lierc again each new 
girl chose among the "key" girls, and vice ver.sa—"unles.s they click, 
it i.s no go." In the exceedingly rare instancc.s in which no ade(|uate 
socioinetric placcinenl could be made immedia.tely, the new gil l went 
to the infirmary until new vacancies made such placement i)o.s.sible. 
The results ajipear to have been remarkable in terms of Loth morale 
and individual adjusimeui. 

Another conccjit of Moreiio’.s, .sponlaiicily training (page 47'!'), 
seems on llie face of it a comradiiilinn in terms. "Triiiiiiiig’' is usually 
conceived lo be a way of overcoming the faults due to individual 
Rpontaneity; the trained individual Ls so crystallized into a de.sdrcd 
pattern that no spontaneity will inav the proces.s, How can a person 
be trained to become sponuncous? The paradox disappears as wc 
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con.sklei' tho traiiiinj^ technique. Some twenty girls, most of whom 
liopcil Lo hecoine .salesgirls, waitresses, beauticians, or nurses, met 
logetlicr. MoreiKi assigned a role to each giid; c.g., he made one a 
visitor to a lio.s[)iLal, anutber a .sick child, a third the mirse on the 
ward, a fourlli a iuir.se in Iruining. They went up on the stage; the 
other gii'ls (onslituled the aiulicncc. In thus way .situations were 
juesented wliicli iiicoiqxiralcd the factors the girls would encounter in 
llieir vocational rolcus. 'file girls <iuid<ly responded not in terms of a 
ciy.stallizcfl liahit, not in lernus of drill, but in Lenns of llie organic 
compulsion of tlie .situation itself. Kroin such simple procedures as this, 
the psychodr.ima extends to .systematic studies of many kind.s of role- 
playing, groiq) .structure, atul inlcrpcrsonal relation.s, with equal 
atteiilion to diagiio.sis- and therapy. Our inlcrcst here lie.s in the 
demonstration of the huge iidliicncc of experimentally induced roles 
in bringing out (and therefore really in creating) new personality 
configuralion.s. 

Nrureno'.s .s^’.stem is not a pure example of siiimtionusm, for with 
him holli the juisi: and the loarniiig piXH'e.ss count. At tlie training 
school there proved lo be .such a thing as learning to lie .spontaneous. 
The.se girls, at iir.st cnoruslcd with mechanized luihils, gradually 
grew capable of spoutancily*, it Uuik time to loosen the old shell and 
get down tu a more vital pari of the individual The (lucstion was 
alwny.s wheilier a gii l could he hrcmglu to the degree of I'eadhic.ss for 
social pavlldpalion in which she could do what was most fully 
re.siion.sive to the vital cue.*) about her. In llie drama Moreno found 
that a jier.son given an a.ssignnient to respontl fully to a certain .situa¬ 
tion could do .spontancou.sly and creatively wliaL the sitimtion required. 
If we consider the two n.spect.s of liLs lliouglu together, sociometiy 
on the one hand and apontiuicily Iraining on the other, we come to the 
cmiclu.sion that each jiersonality inusi be free to select its environ- 
meiu in .smh fa.sliion a.s will permit its own unfolding, and will cut 
througli the .shell that preserve.^ iUs past. A.s we saul above, this is in 
cdiUra.st to .siuiationism, for Moreno believes that thepa.stdue,shave a 
jn-ofouiully ccuistraining infliicnoc. Nevorlhcdess, his tlierapy is among 
the most radically situational of those practiced today. 
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vSlTUATIONISM Iciida us to some rather ])avadoxical condu.iions. 
The situationisL maintains lhai]wycholo|]jy hiis looked loo nuich in.sidc 
the skin; it lias I'cgardcd jiersonaliiy a.s a .sy.stfin earried aroinitl with 
the individual and lull of ready-made respimse.s, We like Lo believe 
this, for it iiiHaics the ego. We con()uciX‘d the s«)il and the Indians 
and established our frontier civilization in tL‘rni.‘! of a suirdy ixliance 
upon individual pei'sonality. In spile of the rLdalive uiuforinicy of tlic 
OLitci’ world, individuality could express iustlf. We havo developed 
during the last fifty yeav.s a positive cult ol' personality in wliiih we 
regard the exquisite .self-conlainedness of the individual as a preeioiis 
and iiltiinaie reality. 'I’iie siliuilionist lieheves tiiat a stictmtl reason 
for this ciiipha.si.s upon internal factors is in he foiintl in our eiliiciil 
needs; wc need to know where resjion.siliiliiy lies, we need to lie able 
to say iliiiL this person and no other is respoiisihle. Siliiationisui 
undertakes, tlien, to correci: a deeiKseated cultural bins. It inslsi.s ilnit 
we apceily/id/y the situation that is acting upon each bvnnait being; 
perhaps no othei- per.son face.s that idenlical situation. Fei'liaps every 
person confronting dial piiriicular .siuuiiion nnisL react in iliui way. 

After a nioniciu of shock ai this rather novel way of disposing of 
ajipavcnt individual variability, the p.sychulogisL prepare.s a line of 
defense and afTcnsc. He begins to ask (iue.sLions. His first one iat 
Arc dicre no dillerciices in personality resulting from the way the 
individual i.s made—doe.s it make no dilVerence whethei' a man i.s tall 
I'lilher llian .short, fat rather than thin, old rather than young, .slow 
rather than cpiick, ilut he dige.st.s food well nuliei' than poorly? On 
all the.se points the .situationisi agree.s; but he adds that all tlieso 
tliing.s are part of the .siiuaLioii. 

The psycliologist continues. Well, if the person's heighi, weight, 
and digestive habits iirc part of tlie situation, then ^vliy not his fears 
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and hopes? Says the sUuationist: All that is real at the moment is part 
of llic interaction of organism and environment that makes up the 
situation, The complexities of the environment arc specified at the 
same lime that the complexities of organic response are specified; 
jicrsonalily is the going concern which is expressed by the iiitcr- 
aclion of the living system with die outer world. But this seems to 
gi'nnt a good deal; hence the bewildered psychologist decides next 
U) ask wlicilier pei ceptual habiLs a.s well as emotional habits arc part 
of the sitiiaiinn. When you speak of a .situation, he says, do you mean 
llie silLiiition as you see it or a.s your subject sees il? Doc.s not cacli 
stiniulu.s Rckl have a dUlercnt stimulus value for each person? Docs 
not each per.son experience the situation differenlly, selecting certain 
aspcels of it, remaining blind to ihe otliers, and making his own 
personal organization of its attributes? I.s not eacli situation, ns a 
funclioniilly real ibing, determined in part by the individual wlto con¬ 
fronts U? Will you not admit that just as die outer environment selects 
(Voni the lis.suc.s wliidi are to be active at a parlicular tijne—whether 
by sound, sight, touch, strain, or prc.s.surc—selecting certain responses 
from the individual, vso the organi.sm con.slanlly selects from among 
llio outer i'orces, so tliat there is a two-way flow? Yes, sayvS the .situa- 
tioni.st; the .situation i.s an exprc.ssioii of the full (HgaiiLsm-environ- 
iiient relation; ilie iiulividiiar.s own perceptual habits ai'c part of the 
.situation. The siluationi.st ha.s had to gi*anL tlie importance of 
imich lliat goe.s be^mnd the (pie.siion of voles played. 

Although the p.sycliologi.st could hardly have wanted more, he asks 
a final (pie.siion: I.s not the present .situation, then, aprojcction into the 
jire.sent of die .slruclure of past silualion.s; arc not individual heredity 
and iia.st exjierience relevant to the definition of today's situation? 
Surely, an.sv’er.s the situalionisL; all science follows the .strea]n of lime 
and regaul.s the emergent present a.s an expression of continuing 
dynamic factor.s. Al tlu.s point the psychologist and die siLuationisi 
have found common ground, lleciprocity of the two a.spccls of die 
field i.s wluiL niake.s up per.sonality. Lite sitHationisl has become a field 
llmrisl, mid field Iheory is thepoinl of vim which hosjusL been developed. 
The situationi.st ha.s succeeded in making his point that personality 
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cannoL be delinecl vvithouL reference; to the sitiuitioji, but in doinij su 
lie has capUulalcd on a series of essential issues. 

Thi.s way of tliiiiking i.s rather new in iwychobifjy but vei-y faniiliai' 
in physics. Physicists came iijion liiis way of almiu 187.';, when 

Clerli-MaxwcU developed ids celelivivtcd equations for eleclvouiaj^uelic 
fields. The pliy.Hicisls found that they could iio longer e.'cplaiu events 
by refen-ing to ilie interaction of particles wliicli [iii.sli and pull; each 
event came to be conceiveti as nil a.'Jpect of a lield of events. 

Field tlicory entered biology with Spcniann'.s work in oxjH'rimeiUal 
embryology. It became evident dial the imlividual doc.s not unfold 
simply by virtue of inner dj'nainic.s, nor tlirougii rcspon.se to outer 
foi'Ccs alone, but a.s the result of an inlvii’sitc imL*raclion of tlie two sets 
of forces, tipemuim sluiwed that mother and tufauL arc not two indc- 
pendent creatures, hut dnit a .single field—in ilic phy.sical .sense—is 
involved, Tliis concept of a unitary field of oig'ani.sm-environineiu i.s 
imjmriiuu for personality .study. The pioneer here i,s Kurt Ia;win; and 
thoiigli our development of the concept takes a form dillereiu rroniliLs, 
our great indci)U'(iiK’.s.s to liim i.s obvious. Angyul and SiiHivaii, too, 
hnvii developed .system.s congenial to die present one. 

The issue may best he staled hy amira.siiug (U*U1 tlicory wlih the 
accepted eonvcntional view of the relation of individual to cnvii'on- 
iiieiU. Accoi'ding to lhi.s conventional view, tliere is a elcai'ly (Iclinccl 
cuter world, or .sdmiilu.s, and an individual, or organi.sm, upon whicli 
the .stinitilii.s acts (illusiralion No. i); a.s the .stiinulii.s act.s, it .suLs free 

No.l 

©-^© 

one of his potential responses. The nature of the stimulus determines 
which potential i'espim.se—•smiling, jumping, shouting - will lie rc- 
lea.sod.Tlui.s tlie.siliuUionean bedcfiiuMl before the individual isdelined. 
but we have ju.st .seen that dii.s i.s jioi ihcca.se, for die individual .sclecls 
from iind con.sccjiiently defiiio-s the .situation. Moreover, in lino with 
tlui conveniioiial vieiv, the individual can ho defined Ijeforc llic .situa¬ 
tion i.s clelined; but here again we have just .seen (page HBl) lliat this 
also is impossible. What the situation will be for ibis individual, what 
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the individual will be for this situation, willdepend not upon j^ropertics 
self-contained within each but upon the properties of the field that 
constitutes tlic form of their interaction. This makes a ijrofound 
practical dilVerencc; field theory is not a complicated way of restating 
the obviousj but a step toward greater realism, 

A. better schema of what happens is shown in illustration No. 2 , 
Again the circle S I’eprcseniR the situation—the whole of the environ¬ 
ment, wilit all its properties—the circle O represents the organism, 
the individual. The ellipse represents interaction; the organism is 
selecting fi'oin the situation, and the situation is selecting from the 


No. 2 




organism. Personality, as ob.sei’vcd, consists of die portion of the 
organism that is polarized toward the situation, just as the functional 
as])ccis of the situation, the real environment, consists of the aspects 
of the situation tliat arc polarized toward the oi-ganism, Since in this 
first, statLMiient we arc concerned with personality not simply as a 
potentiality but as realized, actualized, an event for science to study, 
uoLliing is part of the ob.scrved functioning personality which is 
not included in the olUp.sQ. Let anotlicr siLiiatiou Su act ui^on the 
organism, and the manife.sfc personality is Tf 2 < 

The portion of the figure relevant to pci'sonality varies with the 
type of situation involved, dificrent aspects being called out by (Uf- 
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fcrcnt .situations. If all tlio poicaiiulUiQS coiikl ho called forlh, the 
cllip.scs ill tile ihii'cl figure would flow togetliur and a large cinde 
would be procluectl. In reality however, all the pntciitialilie.s are never 
called out, Since all the .situation.*! that act on tiie iiulivitliial slciii a.s a 
rule from a i^ingle cuUurc, they have much in caiummi; they all draw, 
so to .speakj "IVoni one side of the ovgMU.sm.'' What is actually 
realised in pcv.sonality comes from interaction with many similav S'.s. 
If a totally dis.siniilav Rtimnhis hit the orgamsin "from the other side," 
llicrc miglit be no overlap whatever with wiial wii.s .seen heretofore. 
Cultural unirormUie.s, culturally dcrnicd jiersonality typc.s, may be 
portiiiyccl ill tlii.s way; for since atUiU men arc c.s.sontially alike in 
respect to the real fundamental things of life, we .slutll liavc to grant, 
with the .sitiiationist, that .so far as the environmental .sitiiniioii.s can 
be inatclicd, the aspects dial are realized in pcr.soniiliiy will often be 
fairly .similar, The .same thing holds for women, and more .spedlically 
for imlivklual.s wlio helong to .subgroups defined in lunii.s of age, .sex, 
economic chus.s, nciglihorhood. Tlui.s far, there Is considerable agree¬ 
ment with die situatumist’sconocpium that persimulity i.s being made 
every day, every moment. To die sugge.sllon dial sonu-.wlicrc llieve 
exisl.s die Irm pevsonaliiy, a.s eontrnsled widi the visihle ve.spoivse to 
sitiuiLion.s in whicli the per.sonaVtiy riuu'iioii.s, the rtply is .simply thiiL 
no per.sonnlity is de.scribaWc as a free imaltnched ''iiUimaie" whicli doe.s 
not confront a situation. 

Unlike sitiialiomsin, field theory a.sserts ihul the. child achieves 
(very .slowly) an inner orgiuiization which is capably of ofiering con- 
.sidcrablc resistance lo outer pressures, Hut it calls attciitioti to the 
diffcu'cnce between taking .such rcsl.siance for granted ami, on the other 
liniul, carefully studying it.s .strength as an expression of all the foj’cos 
in die field. Education consisLs largely of lui eudles.s adjiustmeiit of 
outer and inner f(n'cc.s. Tlic practical outcome of die prticc.s.s ha.s been 
shown counde.ss timoH. For example, this concept was apjiUcd IvlcniUy 
by Mrs. Mov.se, when .supev'mlenilenl of the New Yoii StaleTviiiiiing 
School for Cfiiis. Mrs, Mor.se believed that ihu girfs' pensonalilies 
were disturbed by factors that lay in the iield, and that lliey were 
expra.ssion.s of die field. Many a .siiperiiiicndeiU of such an inalUution 
would liave said that these girhs should be given liberliG.s only "when 
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they had earned tlieni/' only when they had become normal again. 
But Mrs. Mor.se doubled whether they could be normal when being 
treated as convicLs; so she cliniinaLcd llie straight jacUcl, eased the 
rcstJ'iclions, and allowed the girls lo decorate ihcir rooms, dress 
nltraclivcly, and receive vi-siiors. In other words, she treated them like 
normal girJs, to sec what happened; and in large meiisure they became 
wliat the new environmenL invited them to become. 

In the same vein, it Is hcconiing recognized more and more clearly 
that what individual therapy can accomplish is limiled by tlie nature 
of ihc jjolarity of the situation between physician and patient. The 
llicrapculic iiUervicw 5 s only one kind of situation, and it does not 
necessarily prevent the patient’s subsequent failui'e vvlien he confronts 
the other situations of which his life is annpri.scd. Tor this ycasou 
psychiatry i.s making more and inorc use of situational therapy, is 
placing die patient in a world which will bring out what is wanted, a 
ivorld like die one tliat he has lo face. The psychiatrist who wi.dies to 
sec the ^vllolc jicrsonality mu.sL .see the patient in all the situations of 
Ills life; indeed, he mu.sL place him in C(nuUle.s.s‘ new .situations Lo bring 
out new a.specl.s of his personality. The group therapist often succeeds 
in shortening tliis ahiio.s“t inFinitc process because many of die patient’s 
critical inaladju.stiiieiit.s appear in group .siumlion.s, and it is precisely 
in the gioup .situation that the diagnosis and therapy arc carried on, 
Tlic gi'oup situation i.s likely, moreover, to pre.sent, along with people, 
die .syniboKs and objcct.s of material culture—^moncy, hooka, houses, 
etc.—which are part of the clay-by-day world of the patient; it is in 
this full cultural aintcKt that his diffiaiUy Is observed. None of this 
is meant to deny the reality of deeper or less accessible aspects of 
personality (if. pagc.s G 26 and C 4 'l); but these, too, so fai’ as we can 
ever hope to know tlicm, arc definable only as they interact with 
sjieciPic life ia.sl(s, life .situation.^. 

INr>IV11UJAn PIF!•'i:nnNoK.s 

Experiment.s on individual di(rci*enccs lalic on a richer meaning 
when viewed in tlii.s way. In one cxpcrinicntj Mark.s, using an ergo- 
graph, constj'ucted work curves for young adult males. Tlie dislribu- 
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tion waa not normal, but natlciicd out. Thu cxiilaimlion a])pcarccl 
to be ill the form of the iu.striiciioiis; "Work .is bard u.s you cjin and 
ns fast as you can," About two-thiitls of tlie.se men apparently lieard 
these instructions ivith tlic cniplia.si.s oil the word "bard," and llie 
other oue-thivd wkh the emphasis upon "fast." Since it is impossible 
to give full aLlcntion to speed ami cllbrl at ihe same lime, some func¬ 
tioned in a "hard'Mnstruciion situation, oiher.s* in a 'Ta.sL’-insiiucllon 
situation, Tlie distribution, liowcver, was normal willi reference to 
eadi of these two means. Hie discontinuity between tlie two probably 
arose from the fact that the two grou]>s were working in diireront 
fields defined by the two ways of jiercciving the instrucllon.s. 

Hanks, adniitustcring a paper-and-j-Knunl test for ueurolic tend¬ 
encies, found not a noi'iiwl curve but a curve wiib a tendency to 
three moclos. "Too many" cases lay at the extremes—very neurotic 
and very fvee of neurosis. Let us sue if wc can explain liiis by juiUing 
ourselves in the subject's situation as he lake.s ibc test. If each lest 
item were a logic-tight comparimeiu responded to wUliout memory 
of liie items wliicb have gone brrore and wilbout reference to tlnwe 
which may come hucr, we should expect a normal disirihutlou; fur 
underlying the i-esponses there would be a hirgc nuin))er of inde¬ 
pendent causal racUn\s. There cxIsLs within cacli jierson a certain 
number of neurotic tendencies which will be brought out hy the various 
questions. Hut since there arc no such logic-iiglii cumpariinciu.s, the 
i-esponscs wliich the subject has already given ami lii.s atiituilc towai'cl 
the romahider of the test wiJl mllucncc hia response at each monicnl. 
What is he rc.s'ponding to, an item or a complex field of outer and inner 
factoi’s? The fact that lie lia.s answered certain quesiion.s so ns to 
pictuic Ills own neuroticism in a certain way i.s part of the pi’O.scnt 
situation; he jiercelves the remaining questions hi tenn.s of a refei'cnce 
to neuroticism which lie might never otherwise have seen, and his 
replies begin to "snowball" in ilic direction taken at the beginning 
of die test, The result is that, Iv.iving an.swered die first i]UC.siions in a 
beallby-mindcd way, .sonic people have buill up a feeling of a.s,surance 
about ilic qucjiiiomiaire and in consequence fail to set: die relevance 
to ibeni.sclvcs of certain items which come later, They would be at 
point P if they had answered the qucsiioiis one at a time in different 
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situation,-I, but taking the questionnaire all at once puts them at the 
luR of P. Siniilarl)' those who liavc incliciitcd a fair degree of neuroti- 
cisin hud themselves functioning in a neurotic atmosphere. Or perhaps 
tlicy hair-conscioLisly realize what their answers indicate, and deter¬ 
mine, a,s they iieiir the end of the questionnaire, that they will at least 
be impressive iieurulirs. 

A lieUi interprcialion may also be illustrated by W. IL Wilke's 
study of attitude shift in response to propaganda, Tliree types of 
propaganda were used; (l) a speaker present in tlie room, ( 2 ) the 
spcaltcr’s voice over the radio, and (3) tile printed page. His subjects 
oi'igiiially sliowed a normal di.stribulion in attitude toward tlie dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Wilke found that the radio propaganda did not 
shift ihegrouj) a.s a whole in ilic intended direction, as happened when 
die speaker was jiliy.sicully present, but forced his subjects into marked 
agrceineiU or disagreement; hence the distribution became flattened 
out. Wo sue not dealing here with the clFccts of die summation of 
.single ileins of die projiaganda in die course of a cogent arguinent. 
The individual re.spoiid.s to a mounting oflbrt at coercion; he is being 
"talked into" .soniclhhig. When the .speaker is phy.sically present, the 
hsiener may idomify with him and see through hU eyes; hence, tliough 
he i,s being iiu.slied, lie may be willing to go along. I3iiL in him who 
listens without such an impulse toward ideiiLification, the ego-defen¬ 
sive tendencies ai'c strciigtlicned by iho speaker; there is a strong 
temlcncy to all-or-none response (page 7d'i) when ego defense i.s 
involved. 

The case for held interpretation that is implied in such studies as 
these is notably .strengthened by Rund(pil.st and Sletto's Personality 
in the Depression, in wliich the jioint i.s made and well documented dmt 
wlienever a .situation is viewed impersonally, altitudes yield a normal 
distribution curve, whci'eas whenever the situation assumes a personal 
form, forcing one toward a flcclsion, the distribution is biniodal, 

Titii Di.soontinuity or lunnos 

In Clmplcr evidence was olTered to show that cleavage within 
the organi.sm, functional discontinuity, is as patent and as iinportaiil: 
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as integration, and in Chapter 31 to suggest discontinuity in the dis¬ 
tribution of certain traits. Since our attention has been given in tlie two 
preceding chapters to discontinuity in the outer .situation.^ that act 
upon the organism, \vg must now view the three Itinds ordiscontinuiiy 
together. 

We may best begin witli an experimental study, G. L. iVeeinau’a 
research with the sirm i»tervi'no, Tltc individual wlio is put iliriuigh a 
very diflicult interview situation—for example, confi'onied with the 
brute fact that in a military oj^cralion he i.s one of llte ''expciuliihles" 
—either cracks uj) or holds together; few men fall in between, Dis¬ 
continuity witlnn the group \a clear, and the concept applies just as 
directly to the social world as to tlie vsnying stnle.s of llic individual 
organism. Even if the threshold for crack-ui) coiihl be proved to be a 
continuum—indeed, even ifwc could prove iliat resi.siam’u iji ci'ack-np 
is normally distributed—it would remain irtic that ilio iicid lest, the 
critical situation, breaks the group into two runrtioiniWy distinct 
groups. A knife-blade separation in llic lliresbolil can nnila' all die 
clifTercncc between two responses, between two suli-sequent ways of 
living. If the field llicori.it is right, social discoiitinuilics must result 
in dednite di.sconiimious j)er.soualiiy types. 

' For the most jairt, as we have scon, jicrsonality dues not lend itself 
well to typing, llio rca.ton being that there are so many orgaiii.sniic 
traits and so many social situations that an unworUabU* uumber of 
types would have to be dealt with. But there are cases where Lyj)cs 
a])pear, cases in which conslaiiL massive fundamental diHerences in 
situation.H overwhelm the minor day-by-day situational variation.s. In 
particular, life depends, to a large degree, tm relatively irreversible 
cflinnn'hiie/ili’, nvtd each commitment consliUttes a held. Many college 
men want at the .■?amc time to become dotior.s and to become lawyers. 
Whc*n a man decides at last what he is going to do, much of Ills 
personality is rapidly reworked. Old iiUcrests and aiiiiudes drop out, 
and new ones arc soon orysiallized, and wiilibi a few years the regi- 
meiualion of the profc.ssional alliiudo is pracilcnlly ab.solutc. I'cr- 
sonalily may be .so deeply invaded by the oulei* siliiaLuai lliat it can 
see no human problem from a non-professional point of view; wc 
shudder at the very idea of an “unprorcssioiml" outlook. 
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Field determination goes dee]); and when once a coinniitment has 
been made, tlicrc is usually no povssibilily of going back to the 
unrornicd stage, There are, however, reversible attitudes, whicli 
change as freely as the classic outlii\es of the "reversible staircase." 
They change bccau.so the ego is not committed to citlicr, except as the 
alliUidc.H arc aj)proj)i‘iate to specific situations. Thus &hancli made the 
di.stinction hetween "private" and "public" atLituclcs in a small town; 
he found that as menibers of a club or church, people believed ao and so, 
but as ])rivatG individuals they believed otherwise. 

It may jiroperly be argued that what the individual already is at any 
given time will liclj) to determine \Ybich situation he will select. 
This is a cardinal contention of field theory (as against situationism). 
Ikit it doe.s not mean tliat after functioning in a field a person may 
e.scape it and go back, scot-free, to an eailier iindiflercntiated outlook. 
Ofcour.se, until ibe decision is made he often has no way of finding out 
what he will become in the new field. Tlie fanner cannot foresee what 
he will become n.s a small merchant in town; the Lwcnty-ycar-ald 
cannot see what marrying one girl, rather than another, will inaltc of 
him a.s a person, If scM'ial siuiaiioiis are themselves so largely dis- 
coiiiinuoirs and retpiire conmiitments, dcci.sion,^, irrevocable choices, 
then ]>or.soiiiilitie.s must llicm.sclYcs bo discontinuoius in considerable 
measure. And when the social situations are .shared by many, as in 
llic ease of social clavsses, discontinuous types may be useful and impor¬ 
tant in relation to many attributes of personality. 

When field theory is viewed in tills way, it is sometimes granted at 
once that animals and small children can be studied in such terms, since 
internal sti uctuvc i.s loose and outer constraining forces arc clearly 
defined, but a.sscrtcd that the more mature a person, the more complex 
the inner core of re.sistancc to the outer woidd which he builds up, the 
more dilTiciilt it becomes to use field principles. Are there not rugged 
scH-reliant jicople who refuse to change even under the mo.sL severe 
prc.ssurep I.'j there not jilciUy of evidence that, a.s a mature and autun- 
omou.s individual, man can develop something which is independent 
of the pre.ssures of the outer world? 

This jioinL can he put in such cogent form as apparently to argue 
that the individual can actually separate himself from the environment, 
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can encapsulate himself from the pressures of ihc world, In reality, 
such people arc not out of touch with the ficUl; theii' defiance, their 
self-assertion, their ''mdependence” avc defined in terms of their 
situation and arc relative to it; they reject some aspects of the situa¬ 
tion and make the most of other aspects, just as cvL'ryone else does. 
It is important to I'ccognlze the jJcrsonaUty which can shut olVinuch 
oT the outer world, can overpower others, or can make real to itself 
aspects of the field that mean little to others. We may call it 
the "gyroscopic" personality, for it goes on sjiiniiing in its 
own way despite the pitching and rolling of tlie deck on which it 
stands, 

It may be i*casonablo to think of a continuum from the piasliciiy or 
fiaccidity of the newborn child to the martyr mindful only of lhiradi.se, 
ov to the schizopiu’cnic who is completely "iuaccessilile." 'rhis way 
of bolting al the matter recognizes the factor of inauirily ns vejy 
important and coinparCvS it with hoineo.sla.sis (page as a ilevice 
that prevenus the swamping of the inner world bj' the outer. We 
become more gyroscopic as we grow up. llutsuch an ajiproiu'h einpliu- 
HhcH also tlie deejKsealed individual factors which dujine the degi-ec 
Qiid form of tliis inner slability. Uugene I^enier used to .'<peiik of 
"beavers" and ‘'chameleons"; llic former chow .steadily ahuiul 
through their tree trunks, the latter con.sliinlly change color in respon.se 
to the outer world, And for every pure beaver or pure ihameieon there 
arc many .somewhere in between, endowed in staiie mea.sure with 
what the psychiatrist calls flexibility, an ability to change direction, 
but also in some mea.sure with a stubborn constancy, flut never—and 
here is wlicre tlic emphasis belongs—docvs anyone completely free 
himself from cither inner or outer prcs.sures. Never doe.s the j)urcst 
beaver become really .self-contained, ignoring the dillerences between 
trees; never doc.s the most volatile cbanieleon lti.se the inner indi¬ 
viduality whicli di,slinguislic.s him from other chiuneleon.s. 

In the light of ilii.s .strong cmjhasi.s upon individiudiLy, we may a.sk 
wlicthcr the older formulation.s cannut be made to .serve, whetlier field 
theory is necessary. Yes, indeed; the old nia be "made to .serve"; wc 
can stretcli Gestalt p.sychology in the .situational dii'cction and stretch 
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situationism in tlic Gestalt clii-cction, and hold the two, thus slrelched, 
ill coiitnct. But what is gained by clinging to the old it is dilTicult to see. 
Unless we are forever alert to the oversights made by Gestalt without 
aitualioniani, or by situationism without Geslalt, wc cannot make 
these two work willinut eon.stnnt and crude error.';, The strclching 
jiroee.ss has to he contiiuunis, for an lui.stretched Gestalt will try to 
deline organization ivithin the organi.sin fir.st, and tlicn look for 
organization in tile .situation, whereas in point of fact the organization 
williin the organism dejiends partly on the organization of tlie situa¬ 
tion. Similarly, .situalionusni will try to define the organization of the 
situation first, before Lurning to the organism, forgetting that it is 
partly hy virtue of tlie slriiciiirc of llic organism that the situation 
acliicve.4 .strvictui'c. //'V amnol tkfme thesituationopenitionally exail)tm 
H'Jerence In llie specific ovganism which is mvolved; ive cannot define 
the nr^i^anisn} operatiniid/ly, in suck a zvny as to obtain predictive power for 
behavior^ exiept in reference to the situation. Each servesiodefine Iheothei'i 
they arc definable npcralionally while in the organism-sitiialion field. 

h'or tlie writer it was the error.s made when jier.sonality tests were 
used witliout benefit of field llieory that fir.st forced a funnulation 
in this direction; for others ii will be tlie clinical sterility of a therapy 
ba.sed on the i.solated individual. U may be felt that the geometry has 
been overdone; however, wc arc a generation fif vi.sualizcrs, audit 
would do no harm for everyone, in the routine oDii-s own profes.sion, 
to get into the habit of drawing circles and ellipses and asliing himself 
con.sLaiuly wlielher he is talking about a person ns a circle, whether he 
really knows what sort of person he is talking about, aside from those 
aspects of his daily life wliicli appear in the ellipse. 

The pri’.senl approach is relevant to the ever-recurring question of 
predicting behavior from the clinical interview or the tc.sL profile. The 
field llieoii.st now considers liintself sure enough of his ground to say 
that the iiscfuliie.ss of die prediction will tlcpend largely upon the care 
witli wliicli the .Hitiuuion pre.ssing upon ilie individual is studied; for 
tlii.s, con.sidered in I'clation to the .structure of the organic system, will 
detenninc the po.ssibilities for transfer. In particiilai', the interlocking 
of the outer with tlie inner .sy.slem, rather than a piecemeal analysis of 
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isolated tvendvS, will deflnci die specific area of action to which predic¬ 
tion is directed. 

Beyond the question of short-range pi-ediciion, one of the most 
pressing problems that confronts the field LlieorivSi is continuity 
through life. If die interdependence of organism and environment is 
as we have described it, how can n peison be I'ccognizably the same 
wlien he is constantly acted upon b}’ a neu' cnvironmeiU? The field 
theorist believes that the (juestion calls for a quaiuiiative answer; he 
would expect the nature and clegroc of continuity to depend njxm 
neither organic factors nor environniciUal factova nor the sum of tlie 
two, but upon continuity of tlio piocessc.s of mutual selection and 
organization going on between tliein. 'To te.st such a hyjnuliesis we 
need concrete evidence as to liow much continuity iliere i.s, and what 
form it takes; this will carry tlie story soinevvliat furtl’icr than we did 
in Chapter 30. 

A. representative study is reported by T. M. Newcomb. Women 
siiidentvS at BenningLon College wui’c studied through the four year.s 
of college, and some of them for a year and a luilf after graduation, to 
nscertuin the degree of continuity in their st^cial attitudes as related 
on the one Imnd to their personaliiies as freshmen, mid oiuhe other 
to the environment in wliich they functioneti. Thi'oiigh all foui' years a 
comprehensive te.st of social atiitiule.s was administered. The cainpiia 
atmospliere was liberal, and most girks discovered that liherjil views 
on social i.ssues were in good fonu; hence the student body as a whole 
moved in the lihei'al direction. 

But such a situationisL statcinctit does not sufiice. Certain girls 
seemed disposed from the beginning to follow tlic trend of the college 
as a whole; oiliera seemed disposed to resist it. Each girl responded 
day by day to a college atmosphere upon which her intellectual and 
social life depended; .she could cither accept the trend oi' .shut herself 
off from it and from her fcllow.s. Uolatively few of ilioae girls had the 
toughness or narrowne.ss to resist these }M*es.sures; the majority 
exposed ihem.selves more and more to the new outlook. But a few 
who hud security in their own little group did not do so; the art stu¬ 
dents arc a clear example of such an auionomoms unit. Most of the 
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gifis iicloplcd the heimington outlook {.o thoroughly that a year and a 
lialf after griidiintioii, though bade in conservative couiiiiunUics, they 
atill maintained some of their now dissident liberalism. 

The CiuUliuiily of individual re.sponso pi‘oved to be traceable {l) to 
individual coniinuity in the need for social acecptuucc and social 
participation in ilie grutip aLmo.spliei'c, (u) to the resulting continuity 
of exposure to the liberal thought of the faculty, (.'3) to the inutuiil 
reinrorceinenl of attitude among girls who were discovering inoi‘e and 
more clearly that tiic right thing to think, socially speakijig, is the 
liberal tiling. Tliis study was made at tlie time of the Sp!ini.sh Civil War, 
and .syni]mtliy ^v^tll the LoyalisUs wa.s the accepted position. Tlie more 
socially alert girls were more actively pro-Loyallst. (In tlic same way, 
tlic betler-informcd girls at a Roman Catholic college were the 
more actively anti-LoyalUt) Coniinuity in social attitudes was thius 
largely continuity in the environment, which went on j^res.sing con- 
si.stcntly in one direction; but a factor within the individual pliiyed an 
Important part in dciennlmug whether and how these coniinulug 
l)ressurca would bo utilized. 

A SoiENOK OK Rioguakhy? 

So much for Lite coiulnuiiy of a few years; but we find ourselves at 
a point wlierc the life span nuist be considered ns a whole. The supremo 
lest of field theory Is its adequacy to pursue these continiuties through¬ 
out life in sucli a way as to develop a sound method for describing and 
intcrjJi'eting .1 life liistory. Life lii.story studies have become more and 
more tcclinical, more and more pretentious; but tliey bog clown in 
prediction bcciiusc tlie individual encounters unexpected situations. 
Perhaps Held theory will be able to help at this point. Although new 
and untried, tlie concept is worth considering, 

UnrovUiniUely the attempt to develop the biograpliical methods 
into a .sound and scn.sitive niean.s of revealing personality stnicturo 
and its irencl.s ilirougli time is .still clmrjicterizcd by cciurifugiil forces. 
Tlic tlu'cc main factors which innuciicc the taking of case histories in 
psychothcrajiy, und liltowise the biograplhcal teclmiquos used in 
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laboratory studicfi, seem to be (l) psyclioanalylical theory relative to 
developmental stages; (2) concepts of wholeness or estlietically con¬ 
ceived struclLii’cs (with or without benefit of Gestalt theory); and (a) 
straightforward statistical theories as to cause and ert'ect, which, in the 
manlier of the behaviorists, attempt to relate specific cliildhood 
experiences and life history sequences. Most of the efFort.s to jiiit biog- 
raphy on a sound and systematic empirical basis have been inclined 
to follow the demands of one of these three factora, to the relative 
exclusion of tlic other two; and few indeed appear to indicate any 
awareness of field problems. 

A good beginning, however, lias been made. In a study of creative 
thought as it appeals at dilfercnt point.*! in the life span, Charlotte 
BQhler proceeded to study the conditions responsible for the dif- 
ferciuial Ilowering of .sucli talent. The fact tliat llie.se vSiudies are 
cxpre.s.sions of iniin's life in Kuropean culture—their relevance lo the 
Near East or Far Fast ]S vci'y uncertain—shows that they deal not 
with sheer chronology hut with man-cuvironmeiu relations. 

From the point of view of method, however, our chief concern is 
with dynamic sequences of events within the individual, the tracing of 
bio.social cvciu.s from one period in life to .sct)uelae at anoihc'r jieriod, 
so that ultimately their lawful trends may he defined. Much of the 
psychological and psychiatric work reported in thi.s volume, noluhly 
that of the ]).sychoaiialysts, has jirocccded in tliis way. But the central 
(luestiun is tlie dcleiinination of clear, indi.sputablc, necessary .sequelae. 
The pioneer work here is that of Cha.sscll, whose The Experience 
Fniinbles embodies data gathered from men and women by means of a 
life history schedule of some hundred nnd fifty quc.stions. Kach item 
was marltcd in terms of three dificrent pci*iod.s, early chiidliood, early 
teens, and the present. The data were .stati.sticnlly treated on the basi.s 
of the prevalence, nnion^ young adults^ of certain types of pervSonulLty 
assets or liabilities, as related to various type.*! of early experience. 
Tim loneliness, the reserve, the inirovcr.sion, the insecurity of the 
young adult were brought into relation lo hi.s early experience with 
the father and mother. (For example, the item of candor vs, harshness 
in dealing with a child's sex curiosity stood out prominently as of clcar- 
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cut significance in relation to the individual's adjustment at the time 
of answering the questionnaire.) It docs not of course follow that the 
parents' conduct was the sole cause of something thatliappenccl to their 
children fifteen or twenty yeans later; however, their handling of the 
child and his rcsjionse to it is relevant in connection witli the social 
problem with wliicli a young adult has to aipe. By extending the 
methodj the hiographer could make a-oss sections of various phases of 
life, and study wliat characteristics of the adult in wliat environment arc 
consistently preceded by certain charactcristic.s of childhood and adoles¬ 
cent development. 

A ralhei' similar method was employed by G. V. Hamilton, who, 
using over tlu'ec hundred questions, interviewed a bundled men and a 
hundred women regarding the bacUgroiiiul of tbeir success or failure 
in marriage. Certain variables were found rather regularly Lo precede 
nialadjuslmeiU. For example, if the wife had a regular allowance for 
her own and the family's needs, ratlicr than having to ask for money 
for each purcliasc, the marriage had a better cliance lo succeed; 
it was not the economic but die ego a.spect of the situation that was 
linportaiU. Vv'hen the data were oi-ganizcd in .systomaiic terms, statis¬ 
tical procedures made it pos.sihle to spot the situations in early life 
wiiii’h miglu have led long afterward to .strain. The.s.c data are mean¬ 
ingful in the context of the world of married couples in our American 
culture, not ollierwisc. In connection with method, Hamilton pointed 
out that the relation of patient lo p.sychiatrist—even the distance 
between their chairs—was relevant in the patient's attitude.^ 

In life history rc.search, however, there are great advantages in 
c]ioo.s'ing the individuals in advance, first because we can study them 
continuously from birth (or even from the prenatal period) rather 
than waiting for a favorable opportunity; second, because by careful 
planning and the estabUshiucut of rapport we can make reasonably 
sure that llie.se subjccLs and their parents will give long-range 
cooperation. J. W. Maefarlmie chose U\c cluldrcu for her study nearly 
twenty year.s ago, bcfo'C they were born. She began making observa- 

^ A fioincsvlinl ainiilnr approiioli hns been cxlcmivcly used by Tcrman nnd Milea, 
and n much more clnboriUc BUuly oC sck Uialorica, by means of Ihc inlcrvievv mcdiod, 
is now being made by the Coinnnlice Tor Research in Studies of Sex. 
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tinns oil ilic niodioi’s during pregnancy, Miulying ihcir health, auitiide 
toward pi-egnaiicy, hopes hir tlic child, and cconiniiic anil oriicr dilH* 
culLies; slie was present diirin)^ ihe hospiializalion and waichi'd the 
cliildreii'vS development after they weic linmght lionie, She has main* 
laiiied close personal conLict with every child and his family over the 
years. Thongli her main findings can he reported only afLiir her suhjccts 
have atiiiiiicd theii* Lwentieili year, sonic data giiiliereil by Mai favlane 
suggcsi lhai the earliest experience paliorns, those mnnifest within 
the first year or two, are of considerable predictive importance for tiic 
growth period as a whole. Hut she defined her problem and chose her 
.subjects in terms of a vea.scnahly definite and prediciahle cuviron- 
incut, aiul she has been able to see life histories as expressions not of 
growth alone, but of interaction sequences. In lier ca.se studies it i.i 
not jihy.siqiic or health as such, or school or ctmiiminity as such, ihaL 
gives the key to the dcvelojmienlal jiaiiern, but the \s ay in which each 
group of Ihctors gives meaning to the other. 

The .study of juvenile delinquency and crime has liltewise wiinc.s.secl 
.lomc om.staiiding elloru at quaiuiiiilive biognipliy. Slieldon and 
Klcanur CrUiecU studied a number of factors in die early life history 
wiiich proved to be related to .subscqueiil criminiii and non-ci'iminal 
careers. They found six variables in ibo life hi.stories of 1500 young 
nuMt which had unusual jKnvcv to predict adjustment as of five years 
after the expiration of the parole ^icviod, if the ctdtuvc in which Lhe.se 
men would he immersed was known in general. Another longitudinal 
.study u’hich .should he given special mention because of it.s concern 
with the prediclivo powder of groups or syiitfromes ofeXLieriencc faetois 
acting jointly, is the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Mtudy, W’ho.se 
.subjeci.s arc boys and girls in dilliaiity. In it, an cH'ort ha.s been made 
to ascci'iain the meaning of a large mnnhci' of exjiericnce variiible.s in 
teriiis of the child's .sub.He(]ueiit delinquency hl.siory. Is it significant, 
for in.sunce, that at the age of .six the child is a llunnh-.sucker, that at 
ciglitlu! is .severely jnimsbed by hi.s father, diat at eleven lie is failing 
in school? Hrimary interest, however, lie.s not in liic.se factors lalten 
.separately, but in their consielhlions. Oospiio die limited importance 
of single factors, it is apparently possihle to define a number of syn^ 
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dromes or coiisLcllntioiis of fai’tors which scorn likely to have predictive 
value for the rliild in tliis urban environment. Havinjr forimilated 
these syndromes and their prohidiU* consequences for the life hi.story, 
the jiersons who couilucteci the .study made sealed predictions of the 
adjustment .staUi.s of the variou.s iiulivUlual.s as of a period after the 
terminiituin of the sLvuly i these arc not yet reported. 

The term "jirediciive” may ajipenr overbold. Hut from the logic of 
continuity and from the empirical re.suUs already achieved, as by the 
(jhiech.s, the hope tliat we shall eveniiially develop a dear conception 
of the consistent formal relations between tlie various phases of the life 
history aj)peai\s by no means overoptimistic. In fact, wc might vsay that 
the trouble is i\ot tlve ovcrboldness of the method, but tlte prevalent 
excessive cautions. TliLs i.s hroughl out, for exanijile, by the limited 
use of the lloi'.siiiacli method in relation to biognipliy, After over 
twenty years of Ilor.schaclt research, it is surely not Loo much to ask 
thaL the s'ariabllity of individual Ilorscljacli performance, year by year, 
be .sy.siematically C(imj)ared wiili growili and experiential factors. 
Hut nio.sL of the research has been confined to "liniiied objectives.’" 

Mo.st such .studie.s, even ilie Cambiidge-Sunuii'ville Youth Study 
wludi is .supposedly U)j)redicl the later adju.slmenl of individual boys, 
ntteinpi to de/iiie the rclatioius between a .syndroine as of ojie period 
and a simple uiiiliuy oulcome as of a later period. No one has as ycL 
undertidten a prodicLion from a symlrome or system at one period to a 
syndroine or system <U anollier. AUltough a definite advance is Lo be 
noted in die Canibi idgc-Somevvillc over tlic ClmvSseli procedure, the 
apparent .sopliisiication in the quest for nndtiple factors evident in 
louliing at data reLro.spcctivcly is far from being- realized when 
attcmpls Lo ])redict personalily slruclure are made. 

Yet David M. Levy has demonstrated that die clinical view of the 
life hivSlory can be te.sled and validated in thcvsc very terms. Using die 
recoi'ds of children who had been referred for various types of mal- 
adjusiineiU, he develojied a technique by which life lii,sii>i-y schedules 
could lie sorted wiili reference to one factor at a time, sueli as wcU- 
dclined maternal ovorprotcciion, a suitable control group being 
automatically provided by the children of the same age, sex, and 
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.'social slatii.s, hi whom this factor was jiol present. I'Voni two thou.sancl 
cases, twenty in vvliidi tlie record clearly defines the prolilem iiitiy thus 
be chosen. In Levy’s approach the <|iuiliintivc study of tlic cliild's 
life history nrliculates with the qiialitative .study of the inollier’.s life 
history; l^cr biologically and socially determined matcntal feelings 
(cf. page 106 ‘) arc brought Into relation to overprolection, The results 
are clear; e.g., coni])cnsatioii for a lifetiine lack of nnilei'nal feeling 
may lend to a large amount of overjiroicclion, In tlie .same way, any 
syndrome of family psychology lluiLia desired may he pulled from the 
filc.s. In the record.s of any clinic or large olTicc that is reseamh-minded 
we may, in noting whether tlie children do well or badly, arc happy 
or unhappy, trace tlie appearance of syndromes wliich are .secpiclac of 
early personaliLy and uj^bnuging, provided the syndrome.s arc defined 
In relation to the continuing prcs.surcs and problem.^ of tlie indivldiial'a 
existence. Thus Avoll-dcfined case.i of .sibling rivalry oi* niatcrniil 
ovcrjiroteclion involve true .syndronie.s of trails not only within tlie 
child but within tlic whole .structure of the child-child or niother-^'liild 
sitLiiitioii rc.speclively; they are fieUI-ilcfincd. And they lead back to 
eai'lier field-defined pattern.s and arc carried forward in clinical study 
to deterniino outcomes*. Likewise the Horschacli siiidie.s of the aflor- 
cfTects of trauma (;i* of .shock iherajiy, and particularly the .studie.s of 
the nature of the changes in response during adole.scencc, give great 
proniiseofaneniergingpictiireoffieldrelations.There arc obvious lim- 
itation.s, ofcour.se, iiiallthlscrmicalandllorschachworkj for the environ¬ 
mental a.spcct of the field is even harder to specify than the organismic. 

Transcending all such limitations, there .seem to be at least four 
ix).s.sibilitic.s for a .science of biography, four different continuities in 
tei'ins of which a follow-tlmiugli, year by year, may be made; all of 
them involve tlie u.se of field theory. Finsi, the biological continuities, 
in the form of curves of growth and decline in specific function, can 
be formulated so a.s to be relative to a biologically defined environ¬ 
ment. The individual form of the generic gitiwiii curve i,s now being 
studied; alihoiigli all tlie curve.s arc of one general tyj)L*, with negative 
acccleriitiun, theiv form depends upon the la.sk and upon liic individual. 
Tlic medical hi.story of the family may be luscd in tlic same way; cerlain 
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lypc.q of cellular changes, for example, may be predicted far in advance 
on the basis of genetic comidcrations. Each adult between the ages of 
approximately 20 and fio is growing up with respect to certain fimc- 
lions, aging with respect to others. The time pattern is his own. How¬ 
ever, it is delined by tlic relation between gene patterns and the 
biological circuinsuince.s of living—circumstances of nutrition, health, 
psychosomatic relationships—and since it is determined by such 
orgimism-environmcnt rclation.% it calls for understanding in terms 
of field tlicory. 

Tile .second t^'pe of continuity, derived from early canalizations 
(cf. page 710), a])pcars from our present vantage point to depend upon 
field considerations in two ways. (l) The original canalizations 
themselves are expressions not of drives alone, but of structural fields 
compri.sing both outer :uid inner components. ( 2 ) As the organism's 
relation to the envii'onmenl changes, the form of the canalized 
response jnitleni changes; it is an asjiect of a slowly changing total 
field. 

The third ty])e of continuity demands the nio.sL I'adical and aggres¬ 
sive utiUzalion of field theory. U arises from the daily rcluforcement of 
liiihits by recurj'ing social stinuilalioii. A large part of the continuity 
of personality is due to the reiteration of the same old demands, the 
same old pressures, upon the individual, Many habits owe their life 
not to canalization but to tlie fact that the outer world keeps on ham¬ 
mering at them in the same way. Reference might be made to a 
study of six-year-olds whose nervous habits predicted later delin¬ 
quency, emphasizing the fact that even for the best-adjusted chil¬ 
dren at six, fate might provide a tough enough environment —vio¬ 
lently punisliing fathers or frightened and confused mothers—to 
permit the prediction of trouble at the age of eleven or twelve. The 
situaticn liivSide die child and the situation outside of liim are one 
dynamic wliole, In the figure wc show die action of the situation by 
a .series of scallops to indicate that whatever happens at the age 
of six, can,sing die nervouvs liabit.s, occurs also at the age of seven, 
eiglit, nine, ten, and so on, as tlic old habits arc reinforced. Although 
the conditioning at six would not by itself provide a residue at sixteen, 
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iha events at six years liclp to determine the field at six years aiul 
one inondi, etc. The value of foster^home phu’einent, jidvocated by 
Ilcaly and others, lies in the fact that the vicious pattern is tlnis cut 
for a few years, until the child is freed from his habit. It i.^i the day-hy- 
day interaction of the individual mid the situation that i.s iinportani, 
7iot a liabit that remains imaltcrcd from early cltildhuod, Continuity 
lies in die field, not in the clmraetcr slruciure as such. 



The x-n.xis reprtsenls Ime; the y~^.iis, penonnlity 
groiuth. According to the usual cotnUlioning kylmthesis, 

A, occtining in early childhood, causes Minvior U 
at a later lime. According to the present liypolliesh, 

A can "cause" 13 only insofar as eivnis 1, 2, cic., 
follow in dynamic sequence during the intervening 
pen'od and reinforce or perpetuate the pjfects of i\, 
the original event. 

In particular, the conlUcL which develops in every normal per«( aiali ty 
is largely a field conflict. One tries to face a situation withotit I'acing 
it (cf. pages 29fl and 302). Thus seum.s to be tlie typical pattern of 
tile neuroses—how to do something widiout doing it. Kvuh 
patients are trying to cat their cake and have it too; tliey wish to 
maintain a satisfactory pictuiu of themselves and at ilie .same lime to 
do things which will sully il. J3iit since wliat one wants to do, and the 
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reasons why he cannot do it, Iiave the relation of specific demands and 
specific obstacles, we offer a field definition of neurosis. 

The fourth type of continuiiy also calls for field formulation; it is 
the coiUiiiuiLy which .•springs from a tightly organized llabit, in which 
every a.spcct i.s dependent u])on tlic rc.st, so that no one jdiase can drop 
out, Professional .shills, habits of expression, and every motor disposi¬ 
tion deeply organized within the individual involve a complex pau 
Icvn, each plia.se of which keeps die others going; each response is con¬ 
ditioned to ail die others, and the rcinfoi'ccnient of one of them will 
maintain the otlmi's (page 735). Highly integrated shills as well as 
value.'! apparently do not fade out or cxtinguisli at all (page 29'!'). We 
referred above to the gyroscopic ly|X 2 of personality. But every 
per.s'OiiaViLy lia.s gyroscopic dispositions, in the .sense that there is a 
sy.stcni tlmt is not broken up by the shifting demands of daily experi¬ 
ence. Tlic field theorist stresses gyroscopic continuity. Despite tho 
inipcr.sonaVity of life in this age of inclu.strializaLion, despite the feel¬ 
ing that it iiinke.s little difierence what happens to u.s, stability and even 
rigidity in the maintenance of the self arc common enough. There arc 
great jire.ssurc.s bolli upon and within indivuluids to make them stay 
as they are, Wlieu we ai'e told how important, how priceless we arc, 
we Lake this to mean that we are supremely good as we arc. Is not 
the whole luodern American cult of personality conducive to com¬ 
placency about selfliood in its static aspcclsP "I owe it to my.sclf,’' we 
say, at the same moment dial iiidustrialism strives to make us more 
or leSvR Linifonn. Today's social environment demands both indi¬ 
viduality, independence, and its opposite. The attempt to live this 
toniradiction constitutes part of the illness of modern times. We must 
enact two j’olc.s, the impersonal role and llie self-woi\sliip role, at the 
same time; the first rGquire.s inoment-by-momcnt adaptation; the 
.second, a hard inner core. To turn to the general problem of the ego, 
or self-awarenc.ss, nothing i.s moi*e calamitous than to be naive, un¬ 
aware of the .self; you inu.st he subtle and you must be sophisticated; 
Init you must not think aboutyour.sclf; iiotljing i.s more abhoiTont than 
thi.s. Tliei'c is, tlicn, as much social pressure to stand pat, or, if you 
must spin, to .spin gyroscopically, as there is to change, The environ- 
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mental aspects of the field, and likewise the inner aspects, are as 
important in one instance as in the oilier. 

Though we have been chiefly concerned with indivubuilily in the 
continuities whicli wc can observe, there is an ijnjjortant relation 
between the method of studying this individuality of pattern and the 
method of studying the general developmental destiny wliicli all 
liuman beings share. There is often more conliiuiity (if destiny than 
is evident to one concerned witli .specific sicp.s observed month by 
montli. Karlicr we quoted L. K, Frank's fornuilation (page 72/5) of 
continuity in lerma of an essentially common destination for travelers 
taking many different routes and iminy dilferont mode.s of locomotion. 
In like manner, improvement of tcchniquc.s for oh.sci'ving and measur¬ 
ing sliould lead to a generalized study of the dynamics of develop¬ 
ment, from embryology through to senescence and di.s.solulion, Ihit 
from the jmint of view of field theory such a jn ogre.ssioii can never 
take the form of a study of the laws of organismic change ns .sucli; it is 
embedded in the .sc([uencc of reciprocities with the kind.s of environ¬ 
ments in which personalities can evolve. Field theory lieals, for 
example, witli such progrc.s.sion.s in relation to a specified Aiuerictm 
urban cnvironiiieiu. And when it aspires to generalizallon.s whicli go 
beyond a specified clas.s of environments, it asjnre.'i not to generalized 
organismic laws iliat are "beyond all environments" but to hiw.^ 
wliicli relate univei'sally to all the cnvironmeni.s, in the broadest sense, 
which con.slitute the soil in which pcrsonaliiies may apjiear and de¬ 
velop. This type of law has already been .studied in relation to the life 
cycles of aiiimaLs; before it can become an actuallLy in the study of 
liuman life histories, the analytical and quantitative study of social 
fields will have to progress much further. 
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40. The Fitness of Culture 
for Personality 

A CURUFNT plirasc already (piotcd from .social science discussions is 
tlmt "peisonality is molded by the social order"; and, as we have 
seen, ihi.s phrase is good, provided il calls up the right image of a 
mold. Certainly the social .science approach 1ms nowhere revealed 
an ca.sy proce.ss by which the mdividual is assimilated to the cultural 
norm; the process involves constant .struggle. And those who refer 
to the lUidlciibiliLy of human nature arc coming to realize that in 
order lo slmjie it so that it will .stay shaped, il is necessary to keep 
pomuling for a long time, with powerful ajid evor-i’cpcated blows. 
There is no (pKirrcl between the biological and social science approachc.9 
if that fact is kept in mind. Quarrels arise only when the biologically- 
minded [isychtilogisL a.s.suine.s that the individual successfully resists 
social pre.ssurc.s, or when lite social science p.sycliologist assumes ihaL 
the molding i.s done ca.smiUy and easily. The biological types of 
p.syclu)lngy, including jwychoanalysis, oiler proof of tlic long, arduous, 
dillicult proce.ss by which tlic Imnian being is .shaped in dm cultural 
norm; the .sociological types ofFcr proof tliat ilic task is finally accom¬ 
plished. It ihcrelbre becomes relevant to a.sk; How well do ciilLurcs 
in general succeed in "lilting" the intriirsic needs of man? And in 
parlicular, how well docs a complex industrial society "fit" such 
iiced.s? 

Ileviewing and condensing much that has been said liereLofore, 
we find four ^vays in which pcnsonalily is molded by social pressures, 
(i) The .signals used by society to call forth Einy given response 
can be idmusi indefimtely varied. Signals can secure results in terms 
of behavior by virtue of a limitless number of words, gestures, flags, 
pictures; new symbols appear from day to day, Tabus and restrictions 
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depend similarly on an infinite variety of hymbols; one soricty shows 
disapproval by signals made in one's face, whereas another uses words 
that threaten corporal juniishnicnt. The individiml is vei-y elleclively 
molded by being aenaiiized to aj)articular.S3'slcni of signals, so much 
so that he is frequently unaware of these signals, these lleeting and 
truncated gestures and inflections of approval and disajqiroval. 

(a) The value system of the individual begins in large jiart with 
canalizations that arc referable to the current modes of .satisfaction 
which,society provides for each need. If the child responds po.silively 
to the music he hears, society has ways (>f repeating that experience 
day in and day out. In tlie coiir.se of lime, .siruclured music, with its 
diatonic or pentatonic scale, its cliuraoterislic melodic sequence.^, its 
simple or complex harmony, becomes the accejned mu.sic and all oilier 
music becomes queer. Tills \s accoinpli.slicd not by aroiusing in the 
individual any completely new wants, but by vuinforcing and deepen¬ 
ing the sadsfactitai.s fir.'it given to the primitive childhood needs. 
Every developed art form k liic elaboration of refljion.scK lo socially 
patlerncd tone, form, coioi', rhythm, etc. The curiosity .sati.sfaction.s, 
as \\\ scicntilic tlioughl, can also he traced from child to adult in thane 
terms; .society acts not by adding somclhiug but by molding somelbiiig 
that is already tliorc, giving it characteristic divcciion, 

( 3 ) Somewhat more surprisingly, there is the fact tlmt die impulsive 
life of tile individual can be (jualitalively changed lo some cxLent. By 
einpliasiz-ing tlie Icgiiimacy of one type of saii.sfuciion and the 
illcgUiiiiacy of another witliin the realm of die accepted drlvCvS, society 
can fuse and pattern the needs and can conscciuenLly eliangu ihcir 
quality, For example, die way in which food is jireparcd and served 
involves more than the molding of food pi*erei'ence.s by souiciy; it 
changes the nature of liunger, c.g., empha.sis pas.se,s from olfactory 
and giuitatory to lactiial qualitie.'i of food, b'uod lasics become 
"coarse," ''refined," etc. 

( 4 ) because of this third pr()ccs.s, the oiho.s, die predominant feel¬ 
ing tone, depend.s iqion die ciillunil process through \vhi'!i die indi¬ 
vidual goes. Not only arc the impulses molded, but tlie inner core and 
the flow of feeling into tiic cognitive outlook arc likewise shaped. 
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Now auppo.sc we vsny that pcraonality hi\g bi;en molded in tliesc 
lour ways by die cultural pressures, and then stop at that point. Is 
there not suiuething paradoxical about the fact that profound frustra¬ 
tion is characteri.stic of modern nmn, woman, and child—so character¬ 
istic that the siiciolo|rist and psychiatrist take it for gi’antcd and 
attribute to it much of the i^eurosis and psychosis that characterize 
.s()(‘icty lodiiyr Such friLHirution is certainly evidence that the molding 
proc’c.ss ha.H not linishcd its task. Cultural relativists, noting how 
widely lliu patterns of human conduct vary over the face of the earth, 
iniisL .still face llie fact that in every society there is protest; people 
do not do and feel what the .society says tlicy should do and feel, But 
n.s ^ve look at ilio cultures we have studied, we find nothing more 
striking than Lite fact that the amount of frustration varies greatly. 
Among lilts Arupesh there seems to be much less ihnn among the 
Mamis. 

Our first general objection, then, to the social science view in its 
naive form is that no personality is ever completely molded to the 
will exia'u.sHcd in the .social code, even nl lugli Isinporature and under 
con.stani [ii'c.s.surc. ICven if the external molding is outwardly success¬ 
ful, there is much tcii.siun within. Culture meets the needs of man with 
varying degrees of success. Inirlhcrmorc, what the culture can do to 
die individual deiiend.s on the slulfhc is made of. One child is easily 
muldcd with regard to food but lights constantly again.sl socialization 
of lii.s aggre.s.sivu impulses; the reverse may be true of another child. 
The younger the child the move obvious is this individual quality in 
rc.s])onding lo and /iglidng against social pressures. Tlie way in whidi 
n per.soii grows into the culture is it.sclf an expression of biological 
individuality. Moreover, from this major point of the social scientist, 
the iimlleahllity of liuniaii nature, the conclusion is often drawn that 
people should simply do the best they can to fit Lhcinsolves into the 
.scheme of .sticieiy. This conclu.sion is ill advised, for it is only by not 
accepting culiui’e as it is that new cultures m'c made. 

We come tlmn lo a rough attempt to show where our own con¬ 
temporary culture appears well ordered with reference lo human 
needs and where it fits badly. One of the deep general cbaracteristica 
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of our culture which marks its relative success can be expressed in 
terms of the importance of the individual, llie moral and legal con¬ 
ception of individual rcspoiiMhility, the corresponding pressure upon 
the individual to strike out rorhiinsclf, and finally the notion tliat tlie 
inclividuara welfare is the supreme test of a society. We .still gauge 
things in terms of personal valuc.s deeper than any money vahic.s. 
Although we constantly step on the face of the individual, we .still cling 
to that pattern of values; it give.*? a child the feeling that he counts, 
that he is a precious tiling. Il has become obvious that Lhi.s .sy.stem of 
values is seir-contradicLory, and that U c()nnicl.s with the s'nlue.s of a 
competitive indiKStrlaKsocicly in wliicli there can be but a few “succe.s.s- 
ful" lives ns defined by the competitive task of acliie\'ing [lower and 
status. It is equally obvious that this older .sy.slem of vahie.s dies hard. 
Cultural lag based on deeply entrenched demand i.s powerful, and 
individualism givc,s many a .sense of personal iniporlaiicc. But wher¬ 
ever individiuiiisni fails, c.spccialiy among llic more impoveri.slietl, 
submerged elements of tlie population, there Li clear evidence tliat 
the social order lias failed, at lea.strelaiivel}’. And when many meinbcr.s 
of the social grtiup are iniliued with a chronic .sen.se of failure, tlie 
reiteration of the .supreme worth of the individual i.s con.sinictivc 
only when it leads to a definition and a removal of the obsUicle.s to 
that goal. 

A second rca.son for positive .success in our culture is its recognition 
of individual clificrGiiccs. We place great emjdinsis upon the richne.ss 
of individual dilfcrenccs ami the dc.sirability tif cultivating them; we 
believe tliat life is more interesting because sve differ, -riiis is a value 
tendency which is biologically souncl. But the way in wliicli it is 
recognized is poorly adapted to our present .social pattern, for most 
aspects of individuality are .subordinated to tlie few tliat arc of 
cconomlcimporiance, Rich pci-soiialitics have been given meager rolc.s; 
Aristotle once said iliat it was not so much iluiL slavery wa.s wi*ong, 
but that die wrong people were .slaves. The trouble widi our .society, 
then, is not that it dicrishe.s the value of individuality, but iliaL it 
neglects die avspcct.s of incVividualily which arc not directly related to 
the success pattern of llie era. 
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A third asset of our culture, still talking "biologically/’ is the 
conception of freedom, even in its crudest sense—the notion of the 
]'ight to do, read, talk, think as we wish, One man's freedom is of 
course always likely to cut across another man's path; nevertheless, 
the collective demand for fi'cedoms such as these is at the heart of the 
expansion of the sjiirlt that characierizcd post-feudal culture. Par- 
ticLilai’ly iniporlaiUj in an age of confusion, is freedom of inquiry. This 
freedom—the right to ask wliat nial{c.s nature tick, the right to ask what 
make.s inaiiUiml itself tick^—has been with us only three hundred years. 
Socrate.s and Roger Bacon did not enjoy this freedom as we do today. 
And certainly, whatever the tremendous assets of tlic Soviet Union, no 
one canscriously claim that its citizens have freedom of inquiry; it is a 
"bourgcoi.s democratic" kind of freedom. It inevitably involves the 
right to cliallcngc tlie social order itself—^yes, the right to challenge 
the value of freedom, too. And less dramatic, but as pertinent to the 
j'olc of the fi'ce Incpiirer, is the riglu to an "outrageous hypothesis," 
the I’iglu to challenge the accepted axioms, the thought forms of the 
comiuunity, the ssolf-cvident truths which limit vision and cramp 
iinagiiiiitioii. Scientific iiupiiry lia.s been made largely by those who 
were willing to foniiulate hypotheses and punsite investigations which 
I'cnsonable pcoiilc thought ridiculous. This kind of freedom ia 
organically related to the freedom value as a whole. 

The freedom value means, of course, a perpetual struggle against 
uniformity, e,g,, against "rationalization” in production, as witness 
the way we rage at the inlrodiiction of efficiency into modern living. 
"We admire and crave it; but wc nkso fear and hate it. When we visit a 
modern housing project, we recoil at the five hundred houses designed 
as a unit. Each lioiisc has everything imaginable, and far more than 
we can imagine, in the way of labor-saving devices. But why must 
all this be the same from one man’s house to another? Although we 
passionately love democracy, wo passionately want to be different 
from everyone else, The freedom value asserts that each person, as a 
worker in a factory or a.s a member of a community, needs .some form 
of individualized escape. 

A fourth asset of our culture is its unreasoning and ardent belief 
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in the continuity of progress. A World’s Fair .staged during a dcjires* 
sion year may be named a Ccniiiry of Progress, and no one w ill blink; 
for ti^c Fair will be devoted largely to iudustvial inventions, and belief 
in iniin’s progress in the fields of science and tccliiiology is cIgg))- 
rooted. We also believe in social progress, but this inusi be decorous 
and restrained; we bristle in protest if people talk "radically.’^ For 
all that, this worship of progress is a great proLccilon against mule 
acquiescence in a sLandpat social order. 

If now we draw up a brief list of the liabilities of western society, 
there is scarcely any doubt lliat the most serious frustration of 
'individual personality will be found in the field of securiiy needs. 
Here are included economic insecurity, and in^ccvtainty as to allcc- 
tion, status, prestige—all that goes with the whirling piiLtern of 
change with which we arc confronted. The worst phase of in.seairity 
is ego strain. Even if society gives the individual pre.siige and .status, 
lie does not linow how long he can retain it. Many i)enj)k', clrivtMi by 
an insatiable drive to go higher and higher, impo.se move anil move 
arbitrary and severe strains upon theniselve.s. The inilividiial can 
bypa-ss this as])cct of society, but if lie does so, lie become,s queer; lie 
cmnot, like some who bypas.s the Manu,s culture (page 7H/1), 
simply eke out an existence in his own way. Many, e.specially in ilie 
urban environment, are caught in a network of prestige patlerns which 
cannot be bypassed and wliicli con.stiluic an ego .strain both on Lliose 
who achieve prc-stigc and on those who fail to atinin it. 

This pathological insecurity i.s accoinjiaiiicd by the relative loss of 
group identification. With the di.s.sulutioii of the large family group 
and the tendency to wander con.staiuly to new jilacc.s in .search of 
liDnie.s and job.s, the individuaV.s ties with his group have weakened. 
It may be held that the immediate family is for iliis reason all the 
more coinpucL; yet marriage has been one of the insiitution.s most 
powerfully hit by these centrifugal tendencies. This does not ineiin 
only tile insecurity of divoj*ccd per.sons, 'I'hcre is u.sually a long 
period of injured ego, of frightening in-securiiy, before the two pnriic.s 
realize that they want to give up. This has been going on long enough 
ill our American culture so that the shadow is thrown in advance over 
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n great many marriages; die marriage is made with the lurking fear 
that it may not^vo^l^, and no one dares lioixj in long-range terms. The 
pattern also deeply alTecLs die dVtldreu, who grow up with the painful 
.'ilruggling of iiTuconcilablc loyalties to die hvo parenls; many a 
child sees the impending scpai-ation coming and sufFers from the 
strain. 

Finally hs lo be stre.sscd the general fact that ours is a conflict cul- 
ture. Not only is thcM-e economic conflict of man with man, class with 
cluKs; there i.'i value conflict. The fundamental conflict of values, 
re.sulting from three centuries of and-niithoritavian thought and con¬ 
duct and cupped by the present-day authority of the impersonal busi¬ 
ness code, means that llierc arc several different right ways of behav¬ 
ing in every field of living. Certainly insecurity alone, or ego strain 
alone, or die lack of group identification alone, or conflict alone, could 
ea.sily (lii'eateii to wreck our society; and any two of them together 
can iinqiie.stionably do .ho. 

13y ^vay of (jompiirison, we shall mention briefly some assets and 
liabilitie.s which ai'e clear in life in the Soviet Union. I'irst among the 
ftsscLs is the conception of identlficadoti with the group, a point at 
which our own culture is dangerously weak. Noting the almost 
religious sense of unity developed in die collective prosecution of a 
heroic liusk, various western observers have asked whether human 
personulity can .survive in the face of such complete neglect of the 
individiuil. Individualism is .ho ingrained in our own society that it is 
impossible for us to imagine that personality might be at its richest 
where group identification is strongly accented, and where people 
stress die things they have in common, not their distinctive dif¬ 
ferences. flu t, a.s we .saw earlier, there are many attributes of personality 
which have nothing Lo do with individuality (page l). There is, 
moreover, a place for individuality even in tlic .sliai'ing of a homogene¬ 
ous task. 

Second among the po.Hilive attributes of the Soviet way Ls freedom 
fi'oni lliG insecurity which goes with joblessness and the attendant 
sense of personal worthlcssnes.H. A personality free of the ordinary 
economic fears wliich wrack the souls of men has an enormous head 
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start toward the educational goal, (br the individual who has no 
need to wori'y as Lo where he will find his next job and how he can 
inainiam his vStandnrd of living is certainly more eLlvicahle. 

Finally, it seems Lo follow that when these security needs arc met, 
personality becomes enriclied in other directions; in Leon IVolsIty's 
words, when the ])eople once have bread, they can have p<n‘lry. Vy'hen 
once there is real security with regard to elementary tilings, jicfiplc 
begin to demand art, music, and the drama. 

If now we luoh at the liabililie.s t>f the Soviet system from tlie 
standpoint of iiei'snnality needs, llic most obvious is surely cneivion. 
The opportunity lo choo.se what values a person \vishes to sali.sfy, ilie 
experience of exploring nature and himself and making soinelhing out 
of them in his own terms, doc.s not play a large part in a tightly 
administered plan ol’ life, In which the individuiil must ai’i’c))l what¬ 
ever the directing forces reipiire. Funliermore, from this it follows 
that die individual has to identify with some nieinhers of the gi’oiip 
rather than with others. One of the great assets of the system, wusaw, 
was group ideiuilicaiion; butin a group where there is some conilict — 
and there is always some --ihti (ptestioii wiili whom to ideiuify hecomes 
a grave source of tension. After the death of Ixuiin, the prohlem aiose 
whether to identify with 'rv<it.sky or with Stalin; ulentilication with 
Trotsky soon hecamc a cardinal sin.Onecamunliavea free and Ilexihle 
personality (in the usual scii.se of the leniis) if, as child or adult, there 
arc forced upon him the lype.s ofidentiiicalion.s which he imisL develoj), 
Of course the Soviet Union would not have been ready to wiiluland 
the Nazi onslaught ifit had .stopped lo think all of lids out at a lei.surely 
pace. Ihit the price seems to u.s lo be pretty ternfic—onc learns unity 
tln oLigli fraLricide. As Bertrand Uussell luus said, it was the rcvolulioii- 
i.st.s' hope that after men had c.\])cncnccd enough coci'cioii and blood- 
slicd tliey would discover a new hroiherhood; but ibe r|iK:stion was 
just how mud’, of the oUI dream they would remember tifier the long 
experience with luiLe and with the dreaded police sy.stcm of n I'esoluLc 
authority. 

A third negative factor which follow.s from the otlier.s i.s that an 
extreme economic delinilion of personality blinds the student of man 
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to tlio rornj^iiilum uf fiictors that arc even deeper than the economic. 
I'or I'Xiiiiipli', many of the attempts to .study individual differences 
mining? rliiUlrm in the Soviet Union have been officially sabotaged; 
the Irreiiiliii delcniiiiied what could, what could not be inlieritxid, what 
could, wliat ivmltl nut he eiiviroiuncnlally controlled. The natural 
result lias been a dogmatic and unproductive .study of biological indi¬ 
viduality .side by sitlf wilii an extremely productive and valuable study 
of niftlinil gvni'iii's, in which ollieial orthodoxy lins been nujcli less 
rigid, 

In view of the wide dinbrence between what Inunan nature needs 
and wbal it can linpc to obtain under tliesc two groat social systciiw, 
the w'o.siern aiul the .Soviet, it sccjn.s fair to .say that despite their con- 
sitleralilc afi.sfls they are unlikely to continue long .as tlicy arc. It i.s no 
longer /ms,slide for anj' hadly riintliouing sy.stem to be lield logctlicr 
h}' .shei’i' fiTi’c of (entral nmirol. Our own .society cannot long exist 
u'llb (Ik- fru,vtraiioM.H .lud confaslon.s winch it invDlve.s; nor can tlic 
Soviet .sy.sicin, wiili ii.s c()L'icion.i, long endure in a world so sensitized 
to rreeddiM. Our rather hebephrenic outlook is too .sick to last; the 
Soviet leitileMfy to ilic rigidities of paranoia (both in ideology and in 
practirt') t'simiot he indefiniiely iiiflititained in a woi-ld calling so loudly 
for lloxibilily. lueli may in lime learn .something; but it is ns likely 
(hat both wil/di.skuc-gratc* withiriaceiiiuryor less. If die two do not 
alleinpL to tlc.siruy each oilier in fear and fury, a combination of their 
assets may uliimuiely occur in a society in which personality lias a 
.soniewluiL heller chance to develop its jiotenlialitlc.s. The question is 
whether sve iiavc .sense enough to develop a workable non-frustrating 
economy that will maintain our capacity for science, technology, and 
free inquiry, and the aliility to recognize a free personality when we see 
one. 

AUliough w’e have been looking atcuUures which historically belong 
to people,s with wliile .skin, ilicvc is no reason whatever to believe that 
i'iiltuj'e,s remain (lie exdiwjve or di.slinclive projierty of Lliose among 
whom lliey have developed. We.slern ideas and Soviet ideas are 
punciraiing everywhere, and it is to be expected ihnl the ideas ot 
China, of India, and of coimilc.ss other nations will be deeply assimi- 
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lated by our own descendants in a cciUiiry or less, PeiliUjis tlio family 
unity (and consequent security feelings) so cliiiraclcristic of C!liinn and 
Japan, tlie sense of oneness with nature so cliai-jicierisiic of Imliii, and 
many other sources of strength and satisfaction can he vialdy grafted 
into our own make-up. 

Tin; MoM)iNf7 OF Cui.Tuni: nv Pkii.son'aijty 

hut have Avc not again lap.scd iukj the habit nl' .spcaijing n.s if the 
individual were a creaiiirc of society and ns ii' tlie probhun of iiuli- 
viduality were a quesLion of what society makes of the iiKlividuaP 
Is iL not a fact that most of the social changes which are iinporiunt 
have been brought about by individuals who liave duliantly resisted 
all the ordinary rules, used social forces to dclVal social forces, niid 
turned society upside down? Have not societies been Mown to hits 
and rcconstiUiied by iadividunls loo strong lor .sorieiy? NS’e ha^’e 
talked as if we were very sure that, under the iiuhusiriali.sin of today, 
the individual dues not count; we have groaned in ju\»tesi that iudU 
viduality is beli^g suppre.-'Sed. But here is a great jmrudox; the. \'aster 
the orgiini^uiiuns of power, industrial or polilii'ul, tiw greiiier tlie 
power of the individual who knows luiw to seize iIjl* lichn. We could, 
if wc svished, build a whole psyciiolngy of jieisoiinliLy along the 
opjio.suG lines, taking note that the remainder of iliis ivniury and the 
next will not see mere c<miinuatioiis of the present ti'ciitl.s; wo Imvc 
every renson to deny that vast impersonal fmvc.s are going to iniike the 
future. The great individual causes extensive clmiige; the personal 
factor 1ms become of colossal magnitude. 

By what means can the individual possibly exert any .hikH power in 
the face of the iniper.sonality we have deserihed? A Hood of light lias 
been thrown on this jioint by Shcrif's studies. vSherif suggested that 
when, in a crisis, the peivepuuvl field is disorganized hut is capable of 
being reatvurtured around v>mi of several dihevent anciiorugc points, 
tlie indWiduid who seizes upon one of these anchorage jiolnt.s can 
induce the group to sec lhing.«i ,a.shedoe.s, During a period of .successive 
crises, he who I’oclisc.h jiercepiion in a clear, olenienial way upon the 
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iTicaii.K of .survival Jiiay tlirecl the whole caravan to take one route 
rather than another. The geniii.s of Lenin was the (renius of one who 
knew what the Uu.s.siaii workers had .suffered in the cri.sis, and who saw 
how to forimilaiG hi.s own conception of their needs .so that they would 
.see them in tlie .same way. Those who iindcr.st.nul Anierican ])er.sonali ty 
well emiii^di—llie jdaywright, novcli.st, new.spaj)ci'nian, .statcsinan, 
soldier--“Will .show the confused Anieiican consciousness of today a 
way out, will do .so over and over again. Fifty ways out are possible; 
tijc question is, wiio will define the situation so that Americans think 
diey .see it cicurlyi Economic determinism here seems as naive, from 
the psychological angle, as it did in our study of primitive society. 
KciMtcHuic factors will "determine”; they will be like the steam in the 
boiler. Hut what they will determine will depend on the design of the 
engine. Mo.st people will view the economic factor as the figure in 
the .siK'Uil pattei'n, but the figure will a.s usual depend partly on the 
gi'oimtl; it will bo .seen dillerciUly nnti valued dillcrently, in accordance 
with the .structuring tendencies of .social leadership. 

In a lime of erisi.s die indlvidunl likely to become a leader is he 
who aenscs the jncvalciU need.s and kiiow.s how to structure the .solu¬ 
tion. Many kinds of Icader.ship, however, are po.ssible, If leadership 
tliat will enrich jier.somdiiy and .satisfy its many poteniialities is what 
we w'ani, we must begin scluioliiig the leaders early in life; if they arc 
to lead effectively a.s aduU.s, in competition wUli leadens who embrace 
aiiduiritariaii melhod.s and appeals, they need democratic experience, 
and in iiiu'iii ular oxjicrience in democratic kacierslup. The more there 
ni-e of tlie.se potential leaders, the more competent they arc and the 
more deeply they love their task, the greater the liiidihoDcl that at 
the imiiUs of choice in the coming years they will guide the pent-up 
energies of a confused people in die direction of genuine self-realiza¬ 
tion. 





41. The Skeptical Psychologist 

THREE ecnLuric.s ago, as clieniista cxultcrl in their LiiicIer.sliinLliiig of 
nature, Robert Boyk uttercil a warning in The Scepiknl Cliymht. lie 
answered their a-ssevtion that they had .\h.il(en nil’ .siiiier.stilioii and 
found the high road to knowledge; he oftered essentially a anuiueu- 
tary on the dangers of premature eiitljusin.sin, lie .saw that ll)c 
chemists l\[id established no firm basis, not c-ven a luctluid for achiev¬ 
ing sudi a ba.si.s, foj* a new science. True, they bad ilirinvn aside 
some ancient ns.ninii)tions, but they liad replaced them with anotlier 
system of assumptions. The chenust was too conlidcnt; he needed 
patience and, above all, skcplici.sm. Wlicrcas .skepticism i.s .so often 
regarded ns the scientists' weapon again.st ihe religionist oi' tlio 
metaphysiciai^, Uoylc reuU’/.cd dearly that science needed the temper¬ 
ing inlkionce of a profound doubt, for only wlieii one realize.^ ho\v 
little lie Icuow.s can a .sound beginning be made on the task ttf scifiict;. 

Psychology is in about the same position today a.s chemi.sii'y tva.s in 
Doyle's time. U is a hundred and twenty years since VVeher'.s first 
jjsychological experiment resulted in a priiu‘i]>le-’Wel)L‘r',s law—the 
meaning of which is still obscure. Nearly .seventy yeai'.s lim'e pa.s.sed 
since Ebbinghaus made his brilliant studio.? of memory, die implica¬ 
tions of which arc still so uncertain tliat the debate coniimics today 
in the psychological journals. The same .seventy year.s have wi tne.ssed 
the rise of psychoanalysis, of psychometric methods, and of cross- 
cultural studies of personality, all of them fiill of intei'esi and, to the 
skeptic, full of untested assumptions, l^sychologists find such sliejiiici.siii 
irksome; they arc like a strong man ready to run his course. Sure of 
lliemsclves, lliey are sure they have sliuken olf, as did the early 
chemiatvS, the shacldcs of metaphysics. They have discuvereil exjmri- 
mcnlal, dhncal, and slalislical mclhod.s. T’bc world is open and free; 
all that is nccessni'y is to inarcli forward. They are skeptical about 
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but psuliolnpiy; hcve they radiate confident positivism, 
So, too, ilie I'vililir, liuir-uware that the economic and political anguish 
of till- iiKitk'in world is sn largely rooted in the maladjustments of 
liiinian naliiri- ami the psyi-liologiral coiUradictions of the culture in 
whii'li it funi lions, fuels siiuli a need for psychology' llial it elevates this 
fincme, if not to a pttMlion of rciUral truth, ut least to one of golden 
promise*, iind i hm lies the ouilhies ollered by iisychoanalysts, Gestalt- 
i.sts, and iudiavioi isls. 'ho begin asVmg first (piestions over again 
would he sti tmlir)us-, so wearisome to the llc.sh. 

'Hie growth of these confident "schools of psychology" has been 
largely due to a .serit's of dialectical protests. It was by denying the 
assum\)lloiis of die earlier psychology that behaviorism and Gestalt 
psychology cMahlished lfieiii.ielvi*.s. It was largely by denying the 
prcini.scs of a |>syi holugy of consciousne.ss that psychoanalysis had its 
heginnlng. Just as- Pavlov repinliated p.sychology in order to establish 
tile phy’'i"h'giiMl principle.s oflfariiing, .so, in general, it has been the 
repudiulh'n of the laws olhi.ssocialion, the oldest and bc.st established 
tip jtsychological principles, that iia.s re.siilted in all the main schools 
of modern psyciiology, It was the repiKliatum of the concept of "luimau 
iiuUirc eviT}'wheri* the .sanio*' which led to the riches of cultural 
{mthropologV' IV was the repviditiiion of the concept ofheveditavy traits 
(in the out* liaiul, and of the roiircpt lluit pcnsoiiality derives from 
learning on the otlier, that gave u.s .such Unowlcdge as we now have 
regarding llii' roots fjoni which pcr.sonaUty .springs. To the skeptical 
outsider, psyilmlogy migln well appear to he a science of negations; 
its priiieipU's arc* today largely principles that define the narrow limits 
beyond svhich generalizations cannot be made. These limits come 
dangerously near to marking off a pedestrian de.scription of the 
ohviou.s, wiihmii any dear definiiion of scientific laws. 

Ihu the dilVu’uUy goes nnidi furihcr. The limitations of ourlmo-wl- 
edge could lie forgiven if we could be .sure that cnii' methods were 
.snvmd. loir most of the hundred yenvH during which experimental 
psyihohigv lias existed, cxpcninenialion has been tlic accredited 
meihud. However, serious doubt has arisen in recent years as to 
whether experinientauon is adequate -even as adequate as the 
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pcnclic or the coiiijiaratlve nielluxl witli regard to most of llic 
fundamental issues in the psycholoj^y of personality. And as lias Iieen 
evident in recent .studies—for examph*, in the preseiU volume—the 
metliodolfiRy of j^enelic and coinparudvi* Mudie.s is still only fi‘a^-~ 
menlary. We do not Inum' wlial sorts of p;enelic ob.servalion.s .should 
be niatle, or how many and how varied iliey inu.st he, or liow the 
clevelopnieiU uf various kinds oriiiiinan beings or animals .should he 
integrated in a general coiiijiaraLivo psychology nf general nii'nlal 
development. Tlie most hrillianl single cmitnhutions dealing with 
the integration of the genetic and comparaiivo melhuds are (‘s.sen- 
tially programmatic; diey define what \sc ought to do, rather 
titan oHering a convincing denionstration that ilie nietlindological 
problem has Iteen .solved. 

Neiilier in content, then, nor in method can wc he .said to have 
solved the c.s.seiuial jtrohleiii (*f the .starling point from which a jtsy- 
ehology-- any kind of psychology, incUuling a psycltology of jwv- 
.sonalily—could he written. These dillicuUie.s, however, are dwarfed 
by a more .serious oite, uncertainty as in the niitiirc of in,in and Ills 
jtliice in tile co.smo.s. Man Is a sample of the .siullof which the i nsmn.s 
is made. Like other living lliiiigs, he has evolved hy viruic of very 
complex principlc.s about which die hiocheinisls, tlie experiincnlal 
liiologi.si.s, and the Held naiiirali.si.s are .still far fnnn clear, Kor example, 
die degree to which Darwin's principlc.s arL*a<U*(iuaU' is still uncertain. 
We do not know to what exleiii inan'.s evolution .since the da\Mi of 
civili'/alion lia.s continued to he guided by the same jnhiciples which 
governed his evolution before that dine, Wccannoidelim'clearly wliat 
luiiiiaii ciiUurcs liave done to the .selective priiici[)le.s upon wliiih 
evolution,iry development depend.s. We have no clear uiulcr.si.mdiiig 
of die degree to w'hich cultural living lia.s* blocked, modified, or 
redirected the encrgie.s that ate operative priniaiily at an anlinal level. 
This i.s one aspect of the fact that we do not know to wliai I'xiciit the 
jU’inciple.s operating within man aiv ideniical with general principles 
svhich operate elsewhere in ihe imivevse. We mu know whetiiev 
man excinplilie.s .some principle,s which arc aniiilictical to oilier.s 
widiiii him, or some which arc unrelated to <jdier,s, us if drawn in a 
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clifli'iont cHiiii'MSMtn. Il is oltcii nssiuncd, for tlic purposes of whiit is 
chill'd st'it'jii'c, tliiil inert uikI purposuless limiter Ims puslied and pulled 
until, (luilc rnrUiitnusly, livinjif forms have developed, and that these 
liave leaelfd in au'ordancc with pliysieal principles until man as we 
luiovv hint ap]ieared, lla\hip; started with a purposeless and feclinglcss 
uni\ers(’, \\v arc ronlrometl with a ihinidiip; and feeling entity; we 
have Irii’il either to deny liic feelings and the thoughts or to derive 
Llic'in IVuiii the iiKTt, iion-seniiciit altriliutcs described by physics. 
Although il is enlircly possible ihuLsomeone some lime will,discover 
n way in which this Icgcrdeiiiaiii can be accoinplisiied, the reUlion of 
iniiitl, feeling, .ind jjurimse to ibc world of pliy.sic.s is almost as obscure 
as it uav ill die .sixth century ii.o. A.h the iiitoUectual climate changes, 
man'.'' place in nature changes, and it will become fixed only when 
inlcilceiiial irnniilcs cease to change; it seems to be nothing but 
arrogance to insist tliut man’s jdacc has been discovered with finality. 
Sheplici.Mii of ilie type ex[n’e.sMtl l>y Uohert Hoyle i.s the only possible 
milidoic to any of the cleehiraiion.s which would lit man ca.sily into a 
pigeoiilmlc in the cosmos. Indeed, at the present moment psychologists 
are .'ilill living chielly in tiu* intellectual climate supplied by nineteenth- 
centui'y physics. Ihil nincieeiulHiciilury physics imdccs the uUiiimtc 
phy.siciil slnicLure of die world a vasi enigma; hence less and less mean¬ 
ing atiache.s to die sluicineiU dial man's scnlieiu existence should be 
alirilniieil Ui the largely unlmowable properties of a largely unknow¬ 
able material universe. We know neither man, nor the cosmos, nor 
Ills reladum to die cosmos. Knipirical procedure is necessary, an 
eni])irii-lMn willing to learn not only regarding the methods of inquiry 
dial will he iiio.sL iVuiUul, but regarding the postulates that do IcavSL 
violence to fii'-silumd exfierience and provide clarity witliout the arro¬ 
gance of ollering any ulliniaie clas.silication of man. 

I’rciceeding in this einpiriral .spirit, wc sec that one of the salient 
faclsofevtdiilloiiasnh.scTvahleis llie/w/»i//Amnuture of the life process, 
the coniiiUHHis cj/urf at .sati.sfjicliim and ful/illmonC of which Jlcrg.son 
never tired writing, 'riie tension tir drive of the living indiv'idual seem.s 
to l)e one (il ihu (ir.sl realilie.s; indeed the pcrsnnality is n]iparenlly 
duliiiidile JLS a sy.steni of tensions or impulses, or acts of will. Not 
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unlil the world oC mcchtuii« uml of biodiciuisiiy is really iiiLegruted 
nie.mingrully with this world ofiiinnilse can ihc fii'.st clear .stalenient 
about tlie jdiy.sical ba.SLH of personality be jiiiule. In the face (tf i]ie 
cxciiiisitc order and pi'ccision of inodern .scieiic-c there is little use in 
saying that one thing is "explained by" another unless tliere is an 
intelligible relation between lliem. The experience of red is correluled 
with ji region of the speoirum, and appears in ci>njiiii(‘Li(iii with a 
specilic wave length; hut the relation of the isvo data is m)l loiowii. 
Personality tensions arc in the same way correlated with, aiui appear 
in tile context of, pliysical tensions; but die relations ijelweeii tlie two 
systems ai'c not known. It is perfectly jiroper to regard man as a hi[>- 
chcniical system; in faetiihisU'oneoftbedimensions in wliich he can be 
observed. He can, however, be empirically observed in icn ins- of many 
other dimen.sions; only when these liave been grajijiled with (iioL 
merely pliilo.supiiically but in term.s of icsearch) can liis msniie liiiie- 
spiicc coordinates be defined. 

What we do know is that pevsimaliiy tensions are cx)>rL'ssive of 
the instability, LliecliangerulnessofbMibigicalorganizaLioii. ’I'o follow 
such a concept to its logical implications would l)e to regard jvevsonahty 
not as a .state or form of organization but as a directbin of develop- 
meiu, Such nn approach would lead, by w;iy of ihc sliidie.s of Henry 
Hoad and Kurt C/oldsicin, to a series of (jue.siions alMiut tlie direction 
of the developmental process, and would pnnnpl a search for fiiclors 
in the individual life liistory analogous to the priiieijde of orthogenesis 
in the derivation of a species (l>age tJfi). Personality would tliu.s 
become not a recognizable cross section but a nnilti-diinunsional trend 
phase of a coiiijilex developmental process. 'Die tiala foi' .such |i 
psychology of personaUty are not available and a prograumiatie dis¬ 
cussion of their fiiLurc role would be pi*esuinptuoiw. It is, however, 
likely that the concepLs in die present volume and othei* .similar iniile- 
rial will be rcgai*ded, two or three geiiei'alitms hence, as minor frag¬ 
mentary coiiLribution.s to an es.senlially dynamic, lenijKn'ally orienuid 
view of puYSoniiVity. Tins approach lo pcr.simaiily wouiil c.iul’umsly 
and modestly make the mo.sL of the .similarities hetsvetiit co.sinic. evolu¬ 
tion and liuinim evolution, with special referentie to jirinciplc.s of tlif- 
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fci'cntiation and iutagration; it would uUe note of the specialized 
chai'actcr of liiimaii development and the respects in which ontogenetic 
giowth dilVeis from other characteristic types of species dcvelop- 
tnent and inorganic development. 

While it is natural and proper to give a plicnomcnon context by 
stating its i-elation to a whole, it is equally proper to suggest the 
nature of a whole hy reference to a part, just as a paleontologist 
deduces the pi'eseiiec of Megatherium from a jawbone, In the same 
way, the fact llial sucli a thing exists is relevant in trying to decide 
what the universe may be. Moreover, iheresponse of apart to the whole 
may he imp(n*tant: the response of man to his cosmos is a clue to him 
and to cosmos alike, In a future psychology of personality there will 
surely he a place for directly grappling with the question of man's 
rc‘si)oiise to the cosmos, his sense of unity with it, the nature of his 
esllietic demands upon it, and liis feelings of loneliness or of consum¬ 
mation in hi.s contemplation of it. There may be a touch of neurotic 
I)liobia in tlie jumsistence with which the modern study of man has 
evaded the (question ofliis need In some way to come to terms with the 
co.KiuuH as a whole. Whenever people have stopped the dizzying round 
of earning a living or tlie fascinating task of taking one another to 
pieces pliysically or metaphorically—whctlicr they be ancient Hindus 
or neo-Platonisls, or the Wliitmans and Sandburgs of an industrial 
ago —they have felt incomplete as hunuui beings except as they have 
endeavored to understand the filial relations of man to the cosmos 
w'hich lia.s begotten him, and have tended, inproportion to their degree 
of scrioiusness, to recognize the relativity of selfhood and the funda¬ 
mental unity of that ocean of which the individual personalities are 
droplet.s, It would of course be inexcusable dogmatism to insist that 
this or that is the psychological reason for such experiences, whether 
they derive from Oedipu.s complexes, fi'oin fear of the "too-bigness” 
of life, or from a primitive intellectual need for integration of experi¬ 
ence. No one Imovvs how adequate thc.se guesse.s may be or what other 
lacior.s may be involved. But our .study of man must include ihe study 
of hi.s I’csponse to the co.smo.s of which lie is a rcllection. 

If, moreover, vve arc serious about understanding all we can of 
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\ierBOuaUty, Us inlcj^ratUui ami ili-siaU'[;ratUiii, wc niu.st undcirstaiul 
the nicaiiiiig of depersonalization, lli<»se expi-rierufs in ^\liirh indi¬ 
vidual .sell-a^vavcnes.s ia abrogaleil tuul the iudiv'ulu.d lueU.s into un 
awareness wliich is no longer anriioretl iij«>n Milfliood. Siuh experi¬ 
ences are dcscrihed by nhidnisni in teniis of the iiliiiiiaLe iinilieaiion 
of the individual with the atinan, the .•miKT-indiviiliial losinii- entity 
which iranscciids holli scUliood and inaleriality- W'e.vleni cspi’i'ience 
too, a few centuries aflcM* llie hardy pericKl ol‘ the swashhiielvling (ireck 
warriiirs of die Aegean and the rntliless coluni/ers of Koine, lournl, 
constantly recuri'ing, an experience ofscirnllerly alien to ilie principal 
eultural rc(|Liirenients, a self wliose content was the unity of iill things. 
Men of the Wesl, like n\en of the Kast, disL-overed, not hy speculation 
but by experience, a level of awareness at which selflinoil di.sapiicars, 

Titere is much to suggest, for cxaniple, in die tli’)>er.sonalized 
stales descrihed hy psychouiiiilysis and in the “aljilia am) oincgii" 
stales of Morton Prince, dial the self is attenuated to the point wliere 
a blurred impression of body contour is almost all that reinahis; 
and sve may well conclude Iw exinipolaiioii that the coinjileic obliiera- 
lion of such images, and concoinilanily (be obliteraiitM) ol'iliost' Idii- 
ostbetie factors enijilui.sized by Ibido (juge l-H'j), .srwmMinies occurs. 
Cmtsciciusness would then become praciicully ibc sensni’v niulrix, the 
mind siiiir, abouL wbicb Jaine.s wrote in the essay "Docs Const itnis- 
ncss Kxist?" 

Sonic men desire such experiences; others dieail lliem. Our prob¬ 
lem liero i.s not dielr dcsirabilUy, Init the liglii llu')' dimw on ilie 
relativity of our pro.sent-day psychology of iK'r.'ioniiliiy. It lias become 
probable IVoin research with drugs and wiili liyj)misis that the self is 
no imimUablo entity. Not only in Cbapier ‘JO, but llimugliout the 
present hook, die material on pei*sonalily Iras been ordered largel)' in 
teriiw uf the conception of self, because iliis is the cardinal fruiue of 
reference for jHir.somiUty re.scarch in die cultural iii'ca in whicli the 
oxperimenud luetbud lias been u.sed, and clinical method has fvdly 
sujiporled iliis emjihasis. Kor the same rea.son the data of die physiial 
sciences gadiercd within the Niwvumiaii lime-sjiacu frainc supjiori dial 
frame. We realize now that ICudideaii geometry and Newiuiii.m 
Jiiechaiiics are not die universal realiiles from wliich oleeLroinagiietic 
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jilK'iinnic'tm {in* tnUI ilcviaiioiis, buL that electromagnetic and other 
Fu'M foi'iiuilcUioMs are ihe general and the Gucliclean and the Newtonian 
merely .sjH'c’inl (asen. In the .tuine way, personnlity ordered largely 
willj refereiire to .self-awai'eiiess ha.s until recently appeared to be the 
riiiKlaiiU'iUal fL-alily; l)iit it imisL be seen against the background of a 
wide v.iriely «'l iToss-eultural rondilions, and of developincnlEil, clis- 
s«M-i[illini;d, aiul degenerative slates in our ovvi\ culture, Some other 
imnle of ]K'r.Miiialily aiidigurntion, in which .self-awareneas is less 
t'lJJplia.sjzt'd t»r f\’ci) lacking, i))ay j)r<>ve to ))e l)ic general (or the 
funilainciilal). It would nfcoursciiot be permissible to stress primarily 
the experleiu'e of a segiueut of llic human family living in the Far East, 
or ihe nuiiiher of^iueer and deviant jieoplc among ourselves who have 
not inienudi/.ed liic western European norm; for these experiences so 
dilleronl from our own tmiy he essentially pathological. Hut when per¬ 
sonality willioul eniphasi.s upon self-awareness lias been adequately 
(kvscrilied in i-linicul and experiineiUal terms, it may )irovc to olFcr a 
phylogenelic and <»nUigenelir base llirmigh which the .specialized 
])sy holngy of our own acute sell-awaiXincsH may be understood. 

Mofii { uriouHly, another vast area of luiimn experience, the active, 
.stiviuious piu tit'i/iiih'on in groupendmwi t niany of tlie aninc rc.nilts. 
One literally ''hises" oneself in the group—not. just in the crowd, 
bill ill die disciplined, liighly inlcgraied, military, or industrial, or 
religious, or uriisiic, or stieiuiric unit. And tlio enormous importance 
ol‘''morale" in .siirii group endeavor lies partly in ihe way in which ihc 
jireiK'cuiialioii wiili pi'Uy momentary comx;rns (and of inirapsychic 
coidliils) i.s removed. 

Now this relailviiy of the concept of selfhood suggests that both 
con.scioii.siie.ss and behavior may well lake on very dillcrcnt forms of 
organization if tiic .self can be filtered out. The norms or laws of 
individual existence relating to aiioiKscIf-oriented type of reality may 
at present be largcdy niasUed or obscured by the omnipresent role of 
(igurc which the .self [days in tiiir figure-ground sluuilion. It i.s entirely 
jiossihlc, as certain current irxperinienlal ii'.seamli suggests, dial 
new dynamic iirincijiles of organizalUm, new fimcLional law.s, new 
juinciides of personal evolution, new forms of Inlcraction between 
individuals, new types of contact with the cosmos, are released, and 
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new laws formulatctl, new applications made available, when «)ncc the 
fixation upon the self, with all its masking and screening eirccts, is 
removed. It is exactly this, ihe setting ficc of new principles, new 
sources of energy, that tlie Vedantists and —at the otlier p(jle—^various 
socialist writers .suggest. U is of course possible that the result of a 
personality evolution utilixing sucli j»riiidi)les would he lo weaken the 
personal meanings which arc fainUiar to us. U is, however, ju.st a.q 
likely, if not indeed more likely, that the true role of .selfliood woidd 
be better iindci*.slood and therefore more ellectively iwed if this dcepei* 
noi\-aclf context were appreciated. It is <puic likely that (as in a dia- 
Icclical niovenient) selfhood will be better understood wlien reference 
i.s made La tlie primordial non-.self matrix from whicli it arises, and 
that the .synthe.si.s, the capacity of luiinan nature to function at .self and 
noil-self level.s at the same time, or lo alternate when it.so desire.s, may 
prove Lo he an enrichment of personality far greater than llvat which 
the cult of self-contained, self-delincd individuality can grant. 

Tlic belief in inmuitable .scU’bood 1ms, like other beliefs, an intel¬ 
ligible origin; life in our cuUiiro requires diis emjdiasis, Another 
feti.sli—tile one involved in defining individuals by i.solaiing them—Li 
equally imperioius. 'rhis form of logic, ihougli attacked hy GesiaUusls 
and notably by those concerned with semantics, is omnipresent in 
psycliology, We have had to look upon the indtvidnal orgnni.sm ns an 
isolated datum; even in ourcirorls In relation to fiehl theory we have 
not foiiiul it 1 cally feasible, in view of our own iliouglu form.s, to define 
the non-iiidividuidistic or perha|)s .Mipei-imlividuiili.stic aspects of 
human experience and conduct. We arc .so icrrlficd lest wc be found 
using the language of the “group fallacy” that we have forgotten to 
consider tlie probability of the individual'.s' being a node, anil not a 
vcM-y rigidly defined one, in a va.st Unie-spacc matrix. Thougli IxJwhiLs 
field tlieory speak.s properly of the melting of individual ami environ¬ 
ment, it fails to bring out with full forec the melting of indiviihial.H 
into one another. The doctrine is friglaeiVmg, for the cnevc.ions which 
men have impo.sed ujxm one another in fulfilling evohiiion.iry dcmaniLs 
for the good tilings sought by the iiidivkUial liave led to frantic defen¬ 
sive efforts against the loss of individuality almost like those of the 
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drowning nimi or the claustrophobic. Hence, when the Marxist on the 
one hand, tlio mystic on the other, spcalc of the merging of individuality 
in a social goal, we turn at best a cynical and doubting ear. Psychology 
ha.s studied intensively the aspects of selfliood which are in the area 
of individual threat against individual and corresponding defense and 
counler-threat; but it ha.s explored by systematic methods only a few 
nvSpccts (if the deeper iiUerindividual unity that is a phase of the man- 
cuHm(j.s unity mentioned earlier. 

but to jilend for closer study of less sharply defined individuality 
would be utterly fatuous. Individuality is there because it is wanted, 
demanded. The need for it is an integral aspect of die broader need for 
relative independence, tlte need for resistance to invasion by the 
environment. Ilcsislancc to physically threatening and disruptive 
agcncie.s Is impci'uLivc, but no more so tlian icsistance to those 
socially overwhelming experiences which might shatter the rigidities 
of the jK'rsonal boundaries. In conforinily with the general theory of 
canalization, we would expect all societies, in proportion to their 
forced iiKluoiion of thi.s need for individuality, to demand that the 
rigidities and encapstdations, once achieved, be inaintuiued. Por every 
action, liowuvcr, there Ls an etiual and opposite reaction; and just as 
tension .syslema that become charged with energy In one region arc 
balanced by other rcgioius of tension elsewhere, and just as the military 
lieroics of the laliniil (page 7H9) lead to relaxation and the escape from 
lioroics, hO a life of frenzied individualism leads to the need for a non- 
individualizcd (oi* super-individual) form of experience. 

Another line of tliought to which the moralists have given more 
attention tlian Itavc the psychologists, namely, the study of the con¬ 
tradiction between the ethics of self-realization and the ethics of 
unscirishncs.s, suppoi'ts this approach. Evolutionary principles on the 
one liand, and the ctliical tradition derived from the Hebrew-Greek- 
Roinan world on the other, have made the cultivation of rich and full 
individuidily a primary desideratum. Yet the parallel appreciation of 
the needs and feelings of others, so central in pruciically all ethical 
theory, botli western and eastern, characteristically lakes tlie form of 
belittling the needs of the self. This condict in ethics goes to the very 
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heart of the problem ordcfining man. Dis-sali-slii'd willi the duali.sni and 
social escnpi.sin which liave characleri/.ud the re.soUiUon of llie problem 
by eastern ihouglU, we.slern moralist.s have tlevelojied an eliiics of 
sclf-vealwaliow that ptjsits u ruudameiiUil cleavage hetweeu man and 
his fellow.s, and at the same time have de.si-rilied an eihiial norm in 
terms of selflessness, immolation of the self in the gjmip. Such con- 
tradictiona are ajiparently the con.set|uena*.s of ii liiilure to delinu 
man's locus in time and space. If man Is aik'qiuilely doliiicd as an 
individual organism in compelititm for llu’ hiiiiti*il goiuls availalde, 
there can he no evasion of the slarh rcMlily jn’cninpetilive .selfhond. 
If, however, following the Inologieal »d»seiAaunns ol' Allee, we stress 
social participation as being a.s real and fiiiulanientid as the cnnllifL of 
selves, wc may well reach a deliniiioii of indhidiialit} in lenns id' 
social context, the individual being a mule ni junni of relative disliiict- 
ncs.s in a super-individual context. Sucli a way of j>lira.sing the problem 
is, as we sow, alien to our pve.scnlcultural prejudices; tin? sliarjMK'.ss c>f 
the dermiiioii of the individual i.s regarded a.s the lirst .^lcp in the .sliiir]>- 
nos.s of a logical delinilUm of lite problem, 'ilu.s is t\oi a w av of saying 
that the pi'ol)lein of the individual and .society can be solved by a 
renewed verl)al assault, for (udy a better method of olfservaliim can 
indicate wliere the present frame of refei'ence i.s adiajuaU^ and where it 
fall.s sliort. Veihal analy.sis can, however, do one thing that is urgent 
in the pre.sent connection. It can .show that all Imohs .such as the pre.sent, 
the contents of which beg the <iue.slion by ]»re.su]»posing the sejiarale- 
ness of individtinls and do lillle toward defining tlie niulrix in whicii 
tliey inhere, are iinpertinence.s that arc of value cliielly in delining 
the mcun.s by which they arc to be .super.sedeel. 

Jlut this fundamental ethical paradox cannot intelligently bo 
banished by .slioulder-.shriigging; it poinl.s to a ]i.sychological muddlu 
of liugc proportion.s. For psychology caiuiol very well admit, u'itlioul 
in .some way adjusting the paradox, that liuinaii nature is really 
capable of elleciivo functioning only under cnndilioiis of individuah.siic 
fulfillment, iinil at the .same time claim that it i.s the nature of man vso 
to lose liimseiriu olher.s as to care Utile or nothing aluiui the enhance- 
mciU of the self. In concrete icrin.s, ilie more sensitive persons in our 
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own sociuly need to spend lime, money, and energy on making them¬ 
selves educaled, tlionglilfiil, richly developed pensonaliticvs; but when 
tiiey do ll ns, lliey take lime, money, and energy away from war sulferers 
and cancer viciiins, present and future. ChrLsliimity extols both ideals 
but leaves us in confusion. Il may also be urged that Marxism is 
saLui’iUed liy ihe same dilllciiliy, since die motives Marxists consider 
fundainenlal in I'cvtilulion and in llie leadership of the new society arc 
conceived Lo he .seir-fullilling inolive.s, and r..enin heavily stressed the 
comjK'titive nature of sociali.si living; (mi die oilier hand, a person pins 
his holies on the individual identified with the group and regards the 
I0.SS of aelfliootl in the group as an imixirlant aspect of the fulfillment 
of a "seienlilic soeialisni." The dilemma appears in oulspoken form in 
Nietzsche, who.se superman lovc.s and needs Ins fellows yet expresses 
contcmjit for the .seKle.ssues.s ingrained by ChrisLinnity and many other 
elliicrd .sy.sienis. 

Perhaps die ethical paradox i.s capable of rcsoliuion only when a 
deeper cxploralion is made. For the diflicuUy really seems lo be not 
willi our rc'hoarcli or our dcfinilion.s a.s to personality, but with plain 
fogginess as to ilie nature of man. Man i.s today understood more or 
U'.s.s a.s a liiiie-aiul-.s]):ice-oncnted aiiiiiial, and lo a lesser degree as a 
pliiisu in a pruce.s.s of cultural evolution. Only these two aspects of 
liiiinan nalure have been studied with anything ihaL could be called 
scienLlIic inelhod. It Ls an open .secret lhat ihc two methods, ihe 
evolilliunary and die cultural, arc oflcn in conllict, perhaps because 
neilliei' one is in conlact with a large .segment of what human nature 
really i.s. The abys.s of our ignorance cannot be spanned by pliilosophics 
ofhiinian nalure, liowevcr profound, The .scientific method has begun 
to lake .sliajiL' and il will be heard. Although not ready today, even¬ 
tually U will be ready to inlegralc wilh older insights of an intuitive 
or poetic sort, which, though pointing the way, will reacli effectively 
into die unknown only when supported by the methods of a future 
science. In the mcaiUime il would be sheer irapcvtmcnce to suggest 
wliai tlii.s larger iiUcgration will find. 

The future course of personalily rc.scarch will plainly be governed 
not so much by die conlinuatioii of the methods borrowed from 
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psyd\oj\iv.\lysis, Ckstall psychol(»py, physuUopy, {wkI cultural anlhrcw 
jK)l()gy, U) which cinjiliasis has been givcMi in this book, as by nlto- 
petlier new modes of attack. There is no more !*ca.son to believe tiiat 
the methods of the inid-twentleth century are final, and that their 
results will stand secure, than to believe that Galileo's methods and 
re-sults were final. These j)re.'ictit npproache.s will not, however, be 
outmoded except by their own de.*iceiidaius, the better approaches of 
wliicb they arc the jn‘»>genitor.s. Not only die sick, hut the healiliy, 
contain within thein.selves the seeds of their own collapse. The present 
promi.sing leads will guide vts for a few more decades into better 
pliyjiical tiinc-.space derinilioiis of man and inli> more adeijuate evolu¬ 
tionary and cultural defiiution.s of niaiu Hut just us evolaiionisin and 
field theory make cightecntli-ceiuury rationalism .seem ruiber diild- 
likoj so thusy.slcinatizatioiis aebieved in a later leniury will .show die 
puei’ile insunicicncy of all that prc.seiU-tUy .science can oiler. 

Though the .skeptical p.sychologist may dream of the promised land, 
lie cannot enter iiuo it, It will he di.scovered and entered only by the 
re.scarch invcsiigator.s of a (uuire period, ami only herause .stiihborn 
facts liave .sliown the in.sunicieiu-y of pre.senl ways of thinking. It 
wa.s not becau.se the French j>.sycljiali*y of IHHO was theoretically 
inadequate dial psycliiumalysis uvosc to supersede it; it was hueausu 
there were facl.s wiili which it could not cope. It wa.s not hecau.sc 
pcr.sonality study a.s conceived liy Francis (Jnlton wa.H a poor thing, 
unworthy of reinite, that the pcr.sonnliiy rcsearche.s of the cultural 
antliropologisl.s have .superseded it; it was,becau.se Galtoii'.s .simple 
biological evolutionism came face to face widi fiu't.s which hi.s p.sy- 
chology wa.s incapable of explaining. Tlic p.sycliology of personality 
as it exists today will be crushed and jndverized and a new creation 
made from the debris, not because of the wi.sdom Inherent in criticisms 
of U but simply because in g)*appling wiiii the problems ofman it will 
be weighed in the balance and found wanting. Fven the increasingly 
fusduaiing materials which the prcKCiU nieihods are found to produce 
will leave men dissatisfied. The ia.sk of the jwychology ofjHU'sonality 
today is to apply riulilc.ssly, and to the limit, every promi,sii)g .sugges¬ 
tion of today, but alway.s with the spice of a boiilthy .skepticism which 
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will l(iu)w how inliihLo are nature die macrocosm, and man the micro¬ 
cosm, how inlinitesimal our knowledge of it and of him, 

In accordance with the emergence of these bafUing and at present 
rather formless problems, two types of rescardi dominate the scene 
and will continue to do so for a long time. The first type is that which 
attempts to systeninli/c and to verify, experimentally or clinically, 
the major hypolhe,se,s which constitute prc.scnt-day psychology, Vi^e 
limy lt)ok forward to decades of fruitful research on the experimental 
testing of jisychoanalytic and cross-cultural hyjiotliescs and the 
iinjiroveiiiciit of the means of testing personality, The other type of 
rescarcli embodies the eflort to grope into die darkness of the fringe 
sun'ounding oui‘ iiresent-day region of clarity. It involves all the 
cliaructeristic cri'ors and absurdities of suchgrojiing. It makes far more 
incorrect ilian correct gvios.scs. It produces much howling nonsense, 
and much stilted and pretentious reiteration of old jilatitiides in new 
words. Hut here and tlierc it contains a germ of fresh and leavening* 
insiglu into llie larger context wliich not only our psychology of today 
but 0111 ’ socitty as a wlmle has been afraid lo .seek, llogcr Hacon did 
not have the context to know what man was; Cojjcrnieu.s put some of 
lii.s iiUHOiiceptions to rest. The great enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century ilid not have (luilc the ultimate wisdom it thought it had 
actpiircd; Darwinism was necessary. The French rationali.stic 
ji.sydiiatry of IHHO did not sec (|uilc as far into the darkness as it 
thought it did; p.syclioanalysis appeared. Despite all tlic.se lo.ssons, we 
write and spealt today a.s if at last the full context and stature of man 
were known. Hut like our predecessors, we sliall rectify mistakes not 
primarily by the minor readjusinieiit of the lines of the argument but 
by recognition of the fundamental limitations of the whole present 
.sj'steni of conceptions. It is preparation for this destruction and 
j'ebirth of knowledge to which serious research should be directed. 
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G73 IT., 732, 783, B97 ir. 

Roscnzwcig, .S,, 31G, 318, 347. 379, 562, 
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Kuiinds, II- G., 134 
Rowland, E. W., 449 
RiiKcr, M. A., 473 
Kiindqiiuit, 1 ^.. A., O-Jri, 8O7 
Ku^Il, 11., Qio 
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Sclinrhirl, T., i-jG 

iSciiiifcr, R,, fr., 3;I, aflo fr. 

SclianLk, U, IWkj 

Scliililcr, R, 112 , ifl'i, yt\, ^05. 500 ) 

f,ri4 

fM'liiiriflrr, I-;. C:., )r|,|. fla7. Ojy 
.SrliU|wnl»fnirr, A., ;jiU 
Sclircirr, F,, 

,Sr.iM. R. R.. fjijG 
Hrrlnii.in, 3 V 1 
Selkirk, A,, '■/.M 
■Sriiilrr. S., v»n, '■,1^ 

Sruiii, r*. '1'., iHi 
.Sli,ikr^|ir.irr, W , 11, ^65 
Sfinktiw, I)., 317 
Slinpirn, II. I., 

.SlirMiin, \V. 11 ., rjO, G41, 7in, 741 
.‘jlirllry, 1 ', Jl., Vf*/ 

,Shr|ilirr«l, J, I'., (rfj 

siictif, M, ‘hh. 'M'j. :rn. 371.377.3O0, 

qi-J 

.SlirmiiRinn, C;, ,S., r/ii, in-j, ja'j, ly, IT, 
am 

■Sliirlry, M., 57, li;| IF., (Ji, i I'i, 209, G19, 

717. 7 'Jll 

ShDAinkovicIi, I)., tn7 
Hkiiiiirr, II F., ;M 7 . V*^ 

.SHio, K. F., a|«(, Wl? 

.SiX'r.Uffl, 

iSontflR, l<, W., 'ill 

Sijiith.ird, E, r>/i ifAfl 
.S|iruriimii, (V, ,^117, Tiari 
8i>rinaiiii, IL, 3II, (Kla 
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.Sulin, J., 
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>Sinir, It. I'.., .(3(1 
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.SiPig, W., (Jifi 
Swtijl>frg, J., f)I) 
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SiP-m, A. W., ,vi!) 

.Sicm, W., ayi. Goa, GGr, 70a, O63 

.Sirvrro, .S. fi., 0^1 

.SicvriWMi, K. fi., -iaG, 1V33 

.SKK-kurO, C. Ri, 75 

Sionr, C), 1 *., IDI, lag 

Sitinr, ( 1 , I*., <K) 

Si..itr, I,. J,, 113, f,7ll. Gf,ri, GOi, 705 
SirauK. R., fM?, f'lH 
.Sirnunn, (}. M., <t3fl 
.Siukow, R., .'jO'', 

.Sumner, W, CJ., 77D, 70a 

Sun, K. II., 3iG 


Swcdcnl»rg, E., 404 
Swifl, J., 4O 

Syinonda, P. M,, 526, 664 

Tawipy, R. H., fla6 
Taylor, H., 300 
Tcndlcr, A,, 5GG 
Tciinyflon, A., 0<9 
Tcrman, L. M., D95 
Thackeray, W. M., G57 
'nicophra<)UM, 654, 661 
Thoinna, VV. 1 ., O67 
Tham)>son, II., 207, 71Q 
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Tocld.T. W., 717 
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Tolaioy, L., 370, 352, 520, 729 
Tiolnnd, L. 'F., 303 
Trouky, L., 910 
Tryon, R. C., 46 
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Twom, M,, O30, O31 
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Vchirn, T., 2CO, 585, 557, 565, 576, O35, 
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DEFINITIONS are adapted Jimi the fotlottiitig sources: A Student's Dio 
of P.syrliologit'nl Torms, 'Ilk ed„ hy Horace D. Euglisk; Webster's 
Now IiUeriiulioMil Jiictioiwry, ID 26 ed.; The American Illustrated Medical 
Dictionary, Wth cd,, hy IF 4. Neivman Dorland} A Briefer General Psy¬ 
chology, by Murphy; and the pi'eseiU text. The letter in parmtheses 

after the :vord being indeied indicates the source. 

} liaiv freely adapted all of these to my present purposes and, while deeply 
gralefnJ to English and the other sources, have resorted to such liberty in modify¬ 
ing definilhns Hint I must assume s'esponsibilily rather than holding otheis 
respondble for the present form. 

IFhere terms appear dozens of limes, as in the case of such terms as self, 
oi'ganic, I'Yciidian, and culture, only llu main references are indexed. 


Mnilin (R )—to will eJJccliKly: 301 

^ccllUu^'llllo^ (E)—(f) qJ 

eviluri or parts oj fi cul(m Jrom one soeiat 
group la another and i/x /wm with or 
(Lisiinilal’m into the eulliire of the taller, 
t,g., oiloplm of fmrms ml haras by Ihe 
Aintrkaa Mm; (j) the firotets by which 
<111 ifvltutdiial reared in one eullure adapts 
himself la another: 771 

Acciylcliollnc (D)— T/ip acetic add ester of 
ehoUw ehlortde; suhslam liberated by the 
{HirasymiMihetic nervous system: Oi, 95, 96 
Acfiulsliivcncffl (Vj)—T endency (0 crave 
possisswns; 341 

Aciiviiy (El^^roif/; of responses possessing 
at least a low degree of or,;nm{<iOon (award 
a sfncific result: 421, 433 
Ardvily cycles (T)—C//j-nii(/-rfou;r» 
of aelwif), uninlly of (he type fa lohteh the 
term ''rhytliimd^ \sapplied; lU 
Activity diivcs, 107, aOo, 365, 405, 423, 

450 . 5 rA 7 tO 
(liso Drive 

Acfivliy needs, iQo, 400 
lift also Ncrcl 

Atlience. (T)-’ 7 «iif/ciiy to irnsnerse oneself 
tm itioM deeply ;ii thepresiul situalion: 337, 
24'i2g0, 3/9,37417. 


Adolescence {K)—Period from the leginning 
of puberty to the alloinmeiil of malunly; 
tramilmol stage during which the youth 
is becoming an adnll man or woman. A few 
authors speak of adolescenee as Itgmning 
with the close, ml Ihe ^e^tnnin^, of puberty, 
The lieriod is defned in terms of Jevdop^ 
meni in many elifirenl funelions which may 
bi readied at iliHerenl limes, lienee tnly fon* 
vtsiliml (mils may be slated; kl these 
mialiy ore given as ages is^-si for girls, 
t^-sifor boys; 223, 507 (T,, Goa, 766, 
799, Ofig tr., O9O 

Adrenal (glands) (E )—Endocrine glands 
lying near and above Ihe kidneys! 154, 744 
Adrcnin (BGP) —The substance secreted by 
Ihe medulla of the adrenal glands; 9 i, 95 
Affect iy!i)—Any speeifw kind of feeling or 
einolian, (specially when it is attached to a 
tmtisidar object; I, 19, 69, 358, 363 
Affective nnehorage, 366 
See also Anchorage 

Affcrcni— /.fncl/ng toward the c«i/ra/ riffwiii 
system. 

Arier-dhcJiargc (E)—AV^ra/ impulse eon* 
tinuei after removal of ihe stimulus: Qs 
Age, 40, 72a, 76G, 7B7, 794 
Aggressiveness iE)~Tenhu:y to ollaek or 
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injurt, or to push (nic's own mferestt or iiteas 
forward, or to (airy oul one's plans drspiU 
opjiiisition: iijj, 14<1, aUU fl*., 3Q3, 

srj'i n,, 594 If'. G56,60(1,7»3 fr., 7.10, 
7»9 H'.. 905 

All-or-nonc (law) (I'.)—-.'I f»rfg/e nerve cell 
rends with its maximum inlrnutyfor ii ijiwii 
time if it reacts at all, rf!’ordlr\s of the i»- 
teinity Ilf llif sliuwliis; auG lU, 3a6, ^la, 

7aU ir., 717 m, 751, 7rifl 

Allergy (D) —A conihiion of unumil at 
exaij,^eTnUil specific sinccphlnlily to a suh- 
stance which is liiiniilers in similar aniounti 
jo, the mnjarity of mtmhirs of the same 
sftecies; 79 

Ainibvcilriicc! (11 )—(j) 'Ihe fad ihal any 
ohj/cl miiy Anw both of two opposite off/c- 
hot (ir values for a ptisiin, esfvttnlly, 
hoth loue and hatt. (;?) 'J he fad that tivo 
Opposed irfrtir j'liy Imvi the same ferhn^ 
value, He^^ardril ns a fwidomental law in 
piyefmnnlysiu 303, 331, 4a5, 465, .|ytl, 

Amriiuins, 454, fli7 

Aiimuhlii {l',)—[inpiiirmenl of inemoty or 

Ariiiholio, 64 

h'et also MeulJoliHiu 

AlWll*Hiulis(lcC(')-'‘'0/"‘ "/pffsottatilypnslu. 
lilted by I'rciiJ-Abnitwm theory nf pniho- 
jiextiol ddiflopmeiil. Is fientnilly rfsltuwed, 
/Hirsimoiiioiis, iiutnuhiut, fmiutunh 747 

AiiiUoniy (ll)'“7/(tf propuihuns and s/mtial 
relntions, espectolly wlitii these are lehiivtly 
Ji.\ed, of the seutrni parts of a Iniiig brwn: 
the o/ptrnwn's shnfe and uze. Alnt Ou 
science which studies lhf\e; 147 

Anchorngc ('I) -Orpunization vf <1 process 
almul fi specif I (enter: 34G IL, 500, 534 (I*., 
G4O, 777, yijG, 1)115 

Anlluo])i)l()gy {V,)—Science of man; the 
comparative study of the ehirj dititforu of 
man, iiicludiiiii jOHiflfic eharaetensticT, soci/tl 
habits and ciislnins, and pre~ 

histoiy; 14, 15, 915, 92I) 

Aiuhr<»|)oiri)|iir (L')-~-Turnhg imvard 
human henif’s' 6 

Aiixi<‘ly (K)- /'nwlioiml state ariiinif when a 
coti/ittuinff .(triiir^ deitre (temt Ukcly fy t/utr 
its filial (<Uf/Ait/;'i'(//). l''(/ir is often used 
where nnxitty is a more nppsopriate term. 
.'Ij «i Ilf the denitmi Angjii, iV 

menus fjfi.M’oiir fear, a blend of both emirltons; 
aG4, 53G, G15, 636, G77 IT,, 706, O05 


Aimlliiniaii Cl )— ^dl.e A/mllo! benee serene, 
firaeioiis, beautiful: Ola 
Aia(ii-iti, a.j3, 52O, 53/1, 5(13, 6(if) /f,, 9115 
Aira faLlor (I) — 7 /ir tendenry to use iiwrr 
or lest ipacr when lunhiiiQ iiiiiutial, pnsturnl, 
or iiestiirnl respimie: 624 H'. 

All (0 ■^Apjdiention of sf.ill and hute to 
prisdudion; 13, alLj, 4(16, 51II, GGn, 761, 
7 Ha 

Am emluiirc-auliin(iui«m Cl )—fht c/uifiic~ 
Urniic of tfiiiliiif! to hrid or fidli'W ifi the 
grnupiilaiitioii: 55 'ti 575, Ci '3, Gi 1,626,740 
Aiplraiioil ( I)— / he Iricl (0 uhicli oin 
at/nies- 40(1, 539 IT., Ckig 
ASMHi.KUlll, 321, ' 3 ()l) 

AVr also U'aniing 

A<aorialiiinlsni (1'.)—/I th/nry irfiich stnrlt 
with siippusidly iirtdiuihle tlemenls 

and makes deielipmnit cvnnxl niniidy in the 
combmaMn of Shtre drumh 4(i() 11. 
AMortailve inaliiig {\)-■Mating «ri n 
seUdm rather tiuin 11 nnuPmi bniii: 591) 
Aliiinn (T) -ffn nifrcr^inifn’ii/iiiil eusniic 
entity which tstviutudf both stlfhml und 
innUtinlily (yjO 

Atom (r)- ‘Ihe moHesi partuk nitu inhirh 
wirt/fcr «r fA/«"rif;)ffl frill be tlinded (jdiihi- 
sixphiial): .'j.), 59 

Attniiioii ( 11 ) .\fi;iiiii‘flv, iitlrntwn tiiniutii 
riatTuwiuii of the rniifir if ohjfits ft) ndiuh the 
orgimiiin is reifHiruhiifi. 'J he j/usHiit mrnu- 
ing IS dijferenlh' stoUil. Hrhmitiiiits \f‘fuk uf 
All »urf.jif// ciiiuentsatiiin or iiitegruliun if 
the forctf of the M/;iiiiiiiii of itsfHiriir to the 
jfiHiii/uf nUfuded to. Dthtrs i/xiik of ii|. 
creareJ tlc/irneil or 1 n iihiefi aj awitratesi <f 
the CMiltal. I’sol'uhly the siwie fuels arc 
inlendnl by the tu.ii desinplioiit, ffcoi- 
jioim/(i' olicntion is iihntijied uilh con- 
sciouineit or awarensss: 347, 350, 354 
AlliUidc (T) — Rtncliiiesi to net in one way 
rather than ermthrr. Carrfui nnulysis .see/ur 
to show Ihnl it consists, at Icait in /nisi, of 
partial atul four symbolic acts: 2711 111, 4.^2 
il'i 4611. 596 IT,, ()3'j IT., 713a, yU.], 115^ 
Aiuiodiiial luaiiol, uui, aay, uyi, 536 
Autlioritminn < linrucirr (T) * Hhanicier 
type which M ti/'iVI, opnalfS in irrms uf 
hicranhr and diirinniitiuii, j/riiiHiii/f iiKi/iin- 
tiiinini' xiihmixiiun In ni(fAi)ri4'.‘ II57 IT. 
AuiImo ( T) ■'Moi eiiifiil Ilf ciitiniliie pioc- 
eiiei III the rA'mfirwi of need uitnfaelioin 

341 fr., 40G, 419, 473,529 III, 577 ff,, 
607.753 
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AuioIjioRrnphv', Gia, 733 

iW'j—Stlf-g/neraljsL' 347 
"Aiil()klncii( rfTcTl’’ (il )—Afipfiriul movt- 
iJirnt of iin oilmlly stnlionoiy ohjtcl: 347 fT., 

3 ,VI ' . 

Aiilomalir 43G 

.S'ri; also AvKtimrkliiim 

Auldiiuuhin ()',) —(,i)l'trJorinit»Ce of acts 
tuirinnily ni^uirtiig nileiilion withoia Ibf 
iilfinmif sufuTLiim, or rveii inoioittige, of 
the fictfitmcr, t auinmnhc miling while 
iH tiiiollier tusk: 325, 437, ^ijj) 
'*Au(fiiinrnir lockiinj” O')— 7 'msicn 0/ 
unUiipeil umcle long ajier angiikU excila- 
linn: U37, 234 fT. 

AtiUinniiiij; ncrviivis system (HOP )—Sysian 
which utfifihet lilt vilol orgQiis and smooth 
iiiuKitluliire mill llieif tjfcrtnt iiutavaUuu: 

7a. Oo ir., 93.100, 3QQ, 319, 45O, 596 

Tlii TIionKa, Qi 1 

Polincsp, UOrj, Ooi 

IJcliavioiism (I'O—IVftu that (nythology as 
Simtt Jfut/irr only behavior, Caiueiowtntss 
und cohuioiic proetsses are exeludtd as not 
siily'eci III .tiieiihjie iiweiligalioii, or, more 
roiriinaidy, /ire ninlcr/iretedas covert lanjjiiage 
re(/mref, '[he imlhnil of i*i/roj/ve(iwi is 
(lisMtded or rigardtd as iiitrely a verbal 
reftorl of iniiior value; only what can be 
olijttdvely obicMii is rtlud on as seienlific 
data! la, 350, 5Q4. 915 
ninifxlnl fr)--/(r slatisHes, referring to a 
frequency (lisinliulion having two peaks or 
imiles; 337 

lliograpliy, 14, 70, iGG, 457. 475. 723 
Djomciry (E) —u9ci«t« of statistical methods 
applied to living structures end functions, 
tspeeially as developed by K. Pearson and his 
pupils: 70 

Diosorial (T)— That ivliich is biehgiml and 
at the same time social; G IT., 130 fT. 
nioiyprs (E)— The term may legitimately be 
used for oti)' classification of persons accord¬ 
ing to onolnwiifrj/ or physteilogical type, es¬ 
pecially when pijclmlagieal characknsiies are 
siippiutd lo iltpeiid on such division, ps I'fi 
h'rcliclmur't lyitem; 47, .'jQ, G41 /T., 73G. 
Brant (E) —'I he pmtian of die central Mfrwmx 
tiicliiwl wiihin the skull: 3Ga» 3G3 
G{}^ 

See also Pniniinq 

Duddhiain (W)--77if r«/i^i'ort qf central and 


eastern Asia, based on the doilriue of 
Gautama Buddha: ggo, 923 

CaUrornia Adolescence Study, loo, 223, 

50O. 54fl. 5^0, 717, 723. 070 

Calvitiisls, 497, Q27, 030 
Cambridgc-Somcrvillc Youth Study, Q96 
IT. 

ClanalfZfllloiu (E )—Progressive shifts m 
differential les/mse to the various means of 
satisfyiag a drive: 161 fT,, 4D4 fT,, 535 fT., 
71(1 IT.. O43, D56, 904, 023 
CalAlonta (E) —A form of dementia preieeox, 
eliaraeterized by negativism, mannerism, 
hallucination, and often stupor: 257, 32a 
Cftlhcxia (E) —Degree qf afeeliue JijjHi/fcaiife 
or "energy vnliie" of an object, person, 01 
idea: lOG, C67, 719, 749 
Ccnaorslii]) {?J)-~PcrsoinJicalion of the factor 
or factors {of unkiiotvii or at (east umlated 
origin and nature) whieh mnintain repress 
sion: 421 IT. 

Central ncivotts system (BGP )—That part 
of the nervous system which is protected by 
the skidl and spinal column; consists of llie 
brain aud spinal cord; Oo IT,, 3O5 
CciTbcIliim (HOP) —The part of the brain 
lying beueolh the occipital lobe of the cere- 
brum aud coiuerned cliiefy with l/ie inaiii' 
Icnance of posture: 360, 596 
Clinractcr (B)—/nlegra(ed system of traits or 
behavior tendencies which enables one to react 
in a reiatMy consistent way in respect lo 
moral issues or mores despite obstacles; 79 
See also Moral vcalismj Valucj Will 
Clinractcr EducnLioiiInqiiii7,2i <1,731,875 
Oharacter types (Freudian) (T)— Typo¬ 
logical scheme evolved by Freud and Abraham, 
outlining character formation on the basis of 
stages of psychoscwial development: 744 
China, Sar, D5D, 06 C, gii IT. 

Christianity, 520, 925 
Chromoaonics (E) —Minnie bodies tii ilia 
imleiis of a cell that play a determinative 
part in heredity: 53, 45D, 73G 
Giiculnr reflex (BGP) —A condiiioutd refet 
response in whieh the perciplioii qf Ifii 
response becomes an cjfeclm substifwia 
xliJiiKixr for tin original cause of the reipowt. 
Since «ic/i new performance is n new stimulus, 
the activity may cniiliiiue until fatigue or dis- 
fr<ur/iofi removes the siinwbts or inhibits the 
response; 179, aai, 835, 319, 338 
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Clnas (E )—A grouff 0/ perjoiif with iitfA dis- 
I'nigtiiMng ehnraelin as la aJletl mtol 
intercourse; eij 3 eeially d\JJtrtnces in tco- 
liomie status: 243, 553, 737, 755, 79a, 
Oaa, D34,QO9 

Clnuilrijpliohin (E )—Pathological Jear of 
closed s/Nues’ gaa 

"Glcnvftgc cjipaciiy" fr )—Capimly Jot 

sphttmg; 337, 409, 434 
Climiiic, \T] 

Clinical (E )—OrigkaUyt pttlaiimg to the 
sickbed; now pertaining to any study and 
treahnent aj the sick. Jl llietejore contrasts 
loasily with laloralory melhodt of diagoosis. 
"Clinical psychology" is skill in iilihzing 
the findings of the seifiice of pejchologyfor the 
mdtrstandwg of indiciduah: 14, ig, 26, 
70, O3, 322 

CIcuuic (E )—According la Gtslalt thtory, a 
basic prmiple whtrthy the Umioa imttated 
bv a siliiatm 1; resolved and the eonjigurntion 
(wbellier »f behavior or of mental process) 
Unde to as eemplete or "closed" a eondilion 
as the cirenmslaueet permit. An interrupted 
sneia or a faee mi ptofde without a nose is an 
iinchsed eon/igiiraliijii luhic/i one (eni/t to 
"cain/dele": 3i'5, 3C( 

Clolliing, 494 IT,, 517 fT., 534, 6O5 
Co-consciuimirM (I'-)—/t dirtociafed s/stem 
of inentid (letivities found in cases of divided 
Jjersoiialily whereby what seems a sub> 
l>ersonaliiy has knowledge directly of the 
ideas and aetioiis of (ht "nomni” per- 
soiialily without necessarily skiring the 
desires or purposes; 4G2 
Ca^nillnn (E )—Any process by meaiu of 
which one arrwes at knowledge: ig, 351, 
355. 35O 

Colloidal iliapcrally (D )—A slate of matter 
in which the vialler is dispersed in or dis- 
Iribliled threiighoiit soiiu meilium called the 
dispersion medium. The inoller thus die- 
fiersed \s called the disperse phase of the 
colloid sj'slaii, The particles of the disperse 
phase are larger than an ordinary eryslalhid 
molecule, but are not large enough to settle 
out wider the influence of gravity! 83 
Gomanclic, O70 

Commcrcinl revolution (X)—‘T/uestablish- 
menl, after the medieval period, of a coui- 
mercial economy with free exthange of goods 
and services; |i, 527, 613, 023 IT, 
Comparative methods (E )—Techniques 
which compote the minds or behavior of dif¬ 


ferent ammal sfieciet, or of different stages 
of the indwidliai Jitarly all animal piy- 
ekofogyiscomparctiu. Centhcpsychology, in¬ 
sofar as it studies the eLvlulioii of mind or 
behavior through a senes of species, is 
esunUalty comparative, hut if ri dislirulion is 
made, genetic psychology is inieretled in the 
unify or similarily thus found, com/faralwe 
psychology III the dijfereiicer: rll, giG 

Com])cimdon (E)^.*lr/rD>i which mokes 
amnuls for some lack or lots in personal 
chiiraeleiiilies or status; gll, 55 '. 5 fil. G 3 ' 1 . 

003,1)46, 84(1 

Com[>ciUion (VV )—,4 eoiihii between rivals; 
307 <T., 504 fT., 325 IT,, r,0(j /r., 77G, 783 
fT., goG 

Compulsion (DOP )—An impulse to perform 
some apparently unreosannhlt act: GOG, 744 

Conanoit (E )—Impulse toward action: 126, 

363 

Conditioned rcsponnc (DC»P)— r/sfxmst 
eliciiid by a .Uimidut ivliirh it ordnuinly 
bidogieaUy inndeiiiiaU to amuse the res/wise, 
but which, having been presented along with 
a budegieally adequate shniidiit, has come 
to be an ejeelive suhslUuiefor the biologically 
adcquaUslimuliis; 114, 334,423,306,316, 
5 iD. 715. 7W) 

ConclUionlng (T)—TA< estaldishment <f n 
condilitmed rtsjmit (q.v.): 1G4 IT., 4O4, 
5O1 

C^nfigtiral conditioning (fT)—C.onittmUig 
to ^fterns (of stimuli) as opposed to ton- 
difio/ii»; to isolnUd elements of the pattern; 
□32 rr., 727 

Ooiifiguraiion (W )—Relative c/ir^rifio»i of 
parts; the form or shape which this products; 
figure; contour; aoij, 232, 2G1 

Conflict (T)—Oy///o;iVion between acts or 
tendencies: jg, 296 fT., 535 fT., 5G2, 635, 
64a, 807 IT., gog 

Conformity (E )—Accordance with Ike dic¬ 
tates of law or custom; 443 fT., 45.1. 

Congruence (T )—Ihe integration of be- 
hauiars in terms of the goal they serve; GaG IT, 

Connccilouisin, 471 

liet also Aiuocintloniam 

Conscience impulse to aU I'li 

csccordanct with one's moral judgmeut: 3DO, 

541 fT. 

Contuicncy (HOP)—.SYwii/rtri/y of response 
in analogous silmimis; 721 

Gonainncy (W)— from change; 
stabiUty: 337, 339, 355, G3C 
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CowliUilion {l'))-^Tht inakt-u{> of the baij: 

72 fr., ^50, ^62, Gao, 630, G33, 666, 723 
CofwuinmiKory’ response {E)—An enJ- 
reailiou; mu whith, in a series c/ feaeimtit 
bnitf’s iht orgnnim inlo adjiiiimeni with a 
sfitiifu siimulut: loa, 171 
CofUinuiiy quaiUalive iUenfil/, in 

tv/tiek thi umUrruftUii IxmsUHce of mm 
qvalil^ i» tfine or spate it continuity UHlh 
njtrcncf to tonjoinl (hauling qiiaUlus: Q4, 
aar, IT.. flCf,, . 197 , 6fl3, 7 > + n‘.. U93, goo 
Convcnjcncr, 635 

See nito Ovcrdcicrmlnollon 
Conversion CH— An abrupt e/umgiinreligiaus 
outlook; 729 

CoQ\)craUon (W)— CotUcIwd action Jar the 
contrnen benejit: aaa, 24r, 596, floQ, flro 
CoiTWpoJid (W )—To answer (to jomethiug 
else) in fitness, character, Junelian, amount, 
etc.! Caa, 633, G30 

Coricx (E) — Thin ouler layer or nW of an 
organ; when mquahfed, that aj the cere- 
fcr»/ni it meant: Bi, 2G0, 333, 35.1. 

"CtHmic cDiincitivisncas” (,’L')—A feeling of 
bieoining out wtlh the unwtrse; 402 
Cicftlivcncsa O')— 7 /^f eapacUy la ptothKe 
llitough thought or rmoginalm; eapecit/Jor 
orj;giHfl/ work; 343 (T., 4^16 ff., 452 IT., 

643 /r., 733, 779 ^ 

Crenniim (E)—< 7 om/i 7 t'on dut to M^roirf ih- 
sufficicrtcy in early ehildhocd, marked by 
gnat retardoUon in rmnlal and physical 
growth wul by physical stigmata: 97 
Cross condillonlng (E) —Conditioning to 
one's own activities: aca. ao7, 239, 27B, 

309. <533. 723 

Crwsing pver (T )—The process by lohieh, 
when a chroinosoini isjraclionaied, gents of 
the porental germ cells change places: 736 
Gross-accUonal comparison (Crow-seclion 
mctliod) (E)— Procedure used m itu^ng 
the normal course f deuehpmenl, wherein the 
average of measurements of a large rumtber 
oj fursoiis at successive stages of growth is 
(aieii af standard. It is contrasted with the 
lottgihiilml milliDil, whtrem the siufessiuo 
stages oJ the ilevclopmeiU of one person ore 
vweshgaUd: 15 

Crmvd (R )—A Jnce-lo-Jace and rehtiuly 
wiorgaiiized group of persons in tufiidi social 
bf/umior is prii/wrily iiori-ralional. A emud 
dominnieit by excitement and strong emotion 
directed toward a single object is called a 
mobi 23 1 


Cullural lag {IL)~Perhfl during which there 
is ftUle change in customs anil culture, 
despite change in co/if/iVio/tj which tender 
that culture maladaptive: 7O4, 030,055 
Culural rclailvisin (T)— The cmception 
that all aeliuities and values must be seen 
Id the light of their eullural conlexl; 903-905 
Cullure (£)— The empUx whale that indudes 
hmuitdge, belief, art, nicrals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits eic- 
qiiiriil by men as a member of society; g fT,, 
454 IT., 555 IT, 7G3 IT., 704 in, 094 fi-., 
ijogir. 

CuricMily (E) —(/) Tendency to uioejl/gofe 
any wixUy which is Perceived; {2) tendency 
to seek t'^crnia/iori about anything: 240, 
367,405/r,, 412,452, 544 . 904 
Cycloid (T) — Tending to appear and dis¬ 
appear in cycles; 14O, 74 ° 

Set also Cyclothymia 

Cyclothymia (E) — Ttiulency (0 marked 
edtenalwi of mood, especially between ex¬ 
citement and depression, In extreme form, it 
becomes manic-depressive psychosis: 740 
CacclUj oGo 

Dnhota (Indians), 775 
Daydream (T) —A reverie or waking 
fiUitasy, ywrliridfir/y one in which the 
ifrefl»i«r IX represented as playing an et\foy- 
able role; 400, 549, 669 
Defense mechanism (E) —An adjiislrnenl 
tahieh enables a person to avoid facing a 
Jtainjal fact or an unpleasant xilunlion; 523, 
54«, 502 . 667 

Deficit stimuli (T) — Depletio/i of substances 
regaired for the hameasiatic condUion: gi 
Delayed reaction (response) (E) —Reslmnse 
in which a coiuiderablt period intervenis be- 
(taein a slmdus and an adaptive act: am, 
240, 247, 264, 276, 293, 412 
DcUnqucncy (E)— El'olalion of legal or 
mor^ codes; used especially in the ease of 
children; 55Q, 645, 660, 792, 869 
Delusion (E) — DeJi^ so obviously contrary to 
the mdiiice as to be held only by an unsound 
mind; 402 

Democracy CT)—(t) Government by those 
who art governed; (a) /larrt'^i’^fllion ef all 
members of n group in achieving group 
drruiDJix; 5B4, Q30 

DcpcnorallKallon (E) —Experiences In 

lii/nVA indwidual self-awareness is abro- 


galed : 451, 920 
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Deprcasion (E) —Slalt of iMettstibtUty ta 
slmidntion, lowtrai ifti/i'n/iiv*, ginimty 
l/ioiighir, firjtclioii. Thisjonus sue pfiaa of 
maiuc-dtpraiive piychosir bul it Jmid iu 
oihrr psythosti at ivtll, and in mild fonn in 
namal /ursonn 5112 

PctcrniinUin (li )—Docirine l/ial toeiy iixnl 
it Coinldtltly evldicnble in Urmt of ils ante- 
etJeiilt: iS'jneifically applitil to Aiirnnn 
ntlions, ii Itohlt that, gii-tii eumfilfU hmvl- 
rdgi oj coiuliiioiis, out /ini compute himl- 
edgi of ptaiuly how n pman itill—indeed 
imisL —act: 127 
Dcvclupmcnial fliiige!i, Cig 

See nha IjCvcI 

Dcvinnl (T )—One uha markedly iwitsJeom 
social nonm: 767 

Dlalcclif (1)— iiUgti) 'Ihe law that action 
{ifiesit) II Jollowed by apfioied action (anti- 
llitsit) and by iiiligration {ijvifuus): a60, 
nOa, 47G, 915, gaa 

DifTciciUiolion (E)—/V«»x whtreby pro- 
gnstive changes occur iu iht characUriilict 
nj AH oTganim: CG ff., 204 fT., 334, 34a, 
TH? ir., Gad, G 4 n, lofi 
Dlouyiiiin (!')—/Vr/fiimm; to A'uiyjwf/ 
htncf vudenl, (irgUntic (112 
IJUcuiuliiuuy (W)-0/ ctiH/iimiiy at 
cohctm; a brenk hi roiilmity,' n gup: 43, 

O5, ia:i, aoG, aa?, C^l^, 7 ;u 

Disgnu i\‘d)-~jVituita or louifimg: ny, lao 
Disjilnccinciu i'l)'-Traiii/ttred cnnditmed 
res/nime under circiwiflances iihtch preirnt 
ilf disc/uuge directly on the 
obierl! 323 fT., 423, 349 
Dlsiocialion (I'.)--'jiWMH'i'if of the general 
leiideiuy of mental mUviHes to he 
cally or^'iinivr/ or mirgrrilci/ miffi rijnciui (n 
each ollur; O3, 4i>0, 433 IT., 4G3, 64a ff., 
734, tlr4, 921 
Dolni, (kj3, Ikji), (Jj3, Q43 
Doininaiicc Cl')"“(/) {Physiologieal) D{f- 
Jerenlinl ejftclii'eiuis ri juuor of one stimulus, 
one drive, or one neiirnl palicni; («) (Sochi) 
Conlrolliiig the aclioni or alliludes oJamthef: 

Gi, 195 rr., 326 fr., 574 ii., G4B, 719, 

700 

Sit alto /VKOiiilancc'BtibuilAaiun 
Dimblo pcnionn)iiii.'s, 

Set also Miilii|ilc iKTAunuIUy 
Drawing, Gaj, Of/, OII3 
Drcnm (E) — A more or lets cahcreiif imagesy 
jujuence oeciirrii\g during sleep! 392, 395, 
414, 462, C79, 71a, 720 


Diivc (R(»P )—Paiic lendetuy la netiiity; ihi 
action tendency, initialed hy shiflr in phyiio- 
lagieal balmier (“«f//fri;ieir''), it accom¬ 
panied by to pnTlicnIiir l\p£s oj 

stimuli JO that eventually a runiuinmnloiy 
respanu occurs; 239 /I'., 345, ^I'n, 3II5 /T, 

537. C49. 74^1 

Dyiiiiindgoimio (P .)—Orittinnilou of efferent 
tttipuliei in ajernil chnngfs. J'l'ity jtimuliir 
tends III some decree to Jeuililnlt whalei’er 
acluit sriltm is eilnody jutu.liiitiiug: \ 14 

ICclioInlia (\k)—'‘/‘tndrnty la e\n eehu-hkf and 
stnseitss umtalion oJsoundr, npeeially ivards: 
aai, 33» 

EchoprudH (l!.)~ 7 ffi«/riej' lo automatic 
iifii/a/iofi oJ another's enoumenis; 221 
I'Volofly (\V)—ErnHf/i n/ iftnlms 

iL'ilh ihr muluni relations between orgaunins 
ami their enviroiinifnl; kki 
E conomic dclmniiiijim (r)"- 7 ’Ai dociniie 
ihal ccemimie procdits dtlermiiie sotinl 
arctaiiizaluin mul sochd change! 243, 734, 
^ 770.700.0*3 

l^liK'nlion {V,)—Progetiih‘e nr deiirable 
fAanjf« i.i a pmun at iht tnnll vj frocAin^ 
and study: 14 

I’.ffrclor (ii) -AJiiu/e or gland as Ou Unmnus 
i\f unmet iiic: 7r, J|,, a()ti 
EITrirni IauUiip, aivny Jeom the fen/r«/ urto- 
euu sytUm. 

Ego (T') ■‘(iroup af aetaiutt enncttntd with 
fii/uncemeiil mul dt/tnsf vJ the self; 293, 

303,479 ft., 341 ir., 39a /r. 

r.go Involvement (T) —hLstlimtiU ij the 
ego (in a tmk, I'ldw, etc.): 179 
Ego level ( 1 ‘) (/aivHi and Hoppe) 'I he 
ievel of oiu't allamnifult, 4IUI, 331) 

Ego nirds. a-n, 243, 323, 431 
See also r,gii 

Egoecnlric (W)—Coiifenifi/ rti/A eris’j ohti 
se(f: alK), 341 .435. 400, 3.^7, 7,,^, 7(j<, 
Egoccnlruin (HOP)—VVo/i med hy Piaget 
la mean the individual’s {espeeinlly (he 
thsid's) absorption in Air uicii nclivilitf, and 
Air tmbility Iu tee thing r /roni a social /mill 
0/ wwi; 3^9 ir, 41M, 499, >-,37,1144 
Egyiii. -irii 

Eidetic liimgrry (V.y-^fmngfry nhich it 
pecidiariy mn'd, at j the subjetl per- 

eeU-fdan uliiecl; lln, 39a If. 
l-4<!cuve cimfieuiusiicas (I))—.IffnAwAoii tj 
toniciiiusneis Iu olfurt on analogy with one's 
eimi: Gto 
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Ivlrt irA complex, n/ Ordipus 
lilcritociK'npiiahiErrapli CD )—Aa tnstru- 
nidil for rrinrtliDif eltcliUal brain Waiiesi 

all?, :ir)d 

i:iiibiV(iliiKy (1 ))-—siiiHet lukuh Ireatt 
of ifitdfL^InpmnlnJIhetmbijv; i0,Bna,C)02 
l-.mriHrncr ('Ij — i/w /mttjiion of olittbides 
hy a CMiipItx oLjccI luhuk are ieekittg in its 

umtuuiul /Mtlr: 731,80i 

L'liiifTHiiny ilictiry of ciiiqiiaoa 

I henry Ihnf iii the nuloiiomie jysUm md the 
el/fihrt toiiiuif/d njiih it ihi orj/ninsm it 
liraiidrd ti lth a mnliai\itm luhith puts it iri 
reifihiutt to met emergencies with an Hn< 
ihvnJtd ei\ert*y l iG IF, 

Emolifin (HOP )—DiilHibed eondilim, talk 
rtspaiites tharacltrulnally tnoalLing mneroa- 
ll»n dJ the outv/iemic nervoiti tysUm: 0^, 

Empailiy (1/)—(/) Atlributhn to ei mtareil 
iih)ert or a of art oj the /eeUngs or 
atlilud/t aroiired tn om by the mrounJhgs 
(rtffiM/ Of dfplttiti) n/ that ebjtelt ns itiAfii « 
colum seemt le phut iUetf clog(^<tty under a 
loo heaiy pniuire as a man might do. (2) 
Direct apprektnsm aj the stale 0/ mind 0/ 
niinlher{xrw\, without, us in S)vtpalliy,/etU 
mg at that other person does. In sympathy, 
shared iiUitude is the chit/ mcilter! 922, 3C2, 
mi G'H. G70. Gfli 

I'iiulocilne (Rlitnd), or gland of micmal 
(li)—Organ prodntiag secretions 
calUil liornmts, which puss into the blood 
ami lymph sUeams and bring about physio.- 
logical results in oUur or^rtfu. (7b be dis¬ 
tinguished Jrom cli(cdc3s glands, wAiVA 
term i>ic/u<?rj' some glmuldike organs not 
known to produes an endocrine secretion and 
dots not include nrlam glands which have 
ducts but have also an iitietnal secreliaii. 
Muscles and perhaps oilier lissua not glanil- 
like in slnicture also produce hormones; this 
IS called on aulocniie Junction,): D, 69,75 IT., 
f)3 Cr,, aflO, 393, 726, 791 
Endogenous (VV )—Produced Jjom withm; 

orij^iria/rii^ from or due to iniemal causes: 102 
EnRinccring (\V)—'//if skills by which the 
propcrius of madtr and (hi sources of power 
III nriMirt nrr inm/e iiir/'i<l io man m sliiidurrv, 
r/irir/ii'iii'j', and innni^ac^irri/ products: 13 CT. 
Enulish, ,15^ 

Enlclecliy (R)—(f) An ad Jufftlled and 
llierefore /fcrject, in contrast ivilh ana iii 
course of coinplelioii, {0) The form which 


dilenniiiei the way in which a '‘/mwer" shall 
be cKpressed or actualized. Such a Jorin is 
postulated in vitplisin as the Nori-rna;^ja^ 
factor ill living process; 33 
Environment (E)— Group of factors pa- 
tenlially capable of injlitming an ori'OujVwi; 

43O 

Enzyme — Any of a class of complex 

organic substanees, suck as amylase, pepsin, 
etc., that accelerate (catalyze) specific trnns- 
formalionr of mattrinl, as ui the digestion of 
footls M plants and mmaU; a fenneiil; 31 
Equilibrium (W)— A stale of balance hi' 
iiuten opposing forces or actions, etc.: O5 
Eros (W )—7 /if Greek god ef /ow; love: 747 
l^imo, 776 

Ealhclics (T)—iS/ut/)' of the beautiful! 359, 
376,4H4, 501, 517 ^'i Gdi 

Elhnocnitrifim (W)— 7 ri 6 a/ijni or nation' 
aihlie siaiidanlizalion qf ethics and Jaw; 
3O6,646 

Eilios tr)— 77 ;# feeling tone c/ioraeterUing 
the outlook on life; 796, 904 
J^vohitioii (E)—(/) Process of orderly de- 
vtlupmenl and giowih; (f) theory that 
prtunt animal and Jdani s/mciss have evolved 
or deaehfiett by descent with modificohonfroin 
other preexisting species; orgonie evvlutsoH; 

43 . 47 . 362, 3C3, 916, 923 m 
Exogenous (Vf)—Produced from willml; 
originating fnm or due to external causes: 

102 

Expansive (E)“/'Vff and uiireslroiued infetl- 
i»g and unaginaticii, and in verba! or bodily 
expressions; G90 

Experimental (metliod) (DG-P)—77;# jyj- 
^frnndc coii^rol of the variables defennining 
or irfhie/KtHg ait event: 74 JT. 

Expciimental neurosis (T) —Disorganized 
nspotuesproduced in animals under laboratory 
conditions; 211, 299, 5S3 
Exploradon, iGi IT., 709 
Expre^ion (W) —Act or process of represeut- 
irtg or making maiilfesl, es/xctally by 
language, r;iani/i!i/nn'D;i, as of feeling; 
atUrance, as of ihoaght, as: an e.xpre:sion of 
oT^riiibii or sympathy; G33, 71G 
ExCei'naHzntion of cU-lvca (T)— Arousal of 
drivt bttmwir tlmugh (.\(erita/ radicr than 
interiiai siiiiui{a(ia}i; 104 
Exicioccplora (E)— Sense organs rp'iii»/a/«/ 
directly by entrgy changes oiitside the body; 
500, 596 

ExiinoUon (E)—(Experimental) disappear- 
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aiiet oj a co'lt/ilioiied resfxinse l« a stimului 
when the Inller ix repiaUd a number »J Imes 
williaul renifareement: a3fij 257, 380 ff., 
719 IT,, got 

nxliuicniivc Cr)— Ineii’lid toivard retponse 
Id outer rnlhir them inner reality {Rorsehoth): 
27U. G 3 f>. f' 75 . fiO? 

KxlrovcrBiuii'InUovcraiou (rO'^Ori/it'ord or 
iintmril of Hit libido (Jung): 311, 

59 ^ 7 'lfli 75 » 

r«cinl cxprcMion, 652, 63'), 

FnciHiniiou (K )—InirenstJ tore of per- 
formantt^ by rietreofe in Ittne, 

iiur/nst of aulpul, or deenitie in sense of 
effort: 93, toj, iM, aag, 42a. uri. 7‘>5 
Factor tuialytis (E )—Method of analysis by 
which qiuiliUtSf tiptcially the abtltltes, dts- 
jdayed in behonor be oeeounted for by a 
/im( 7 i!</ number if qualities or "faihrt" 111 
the orgaiiiuii. ’Ihese factors ate ta he tbs- 
Couereil by refined fHd/A<mnlt(rrt/ (realmeni of 
psycholofiieai mtaturementt of iiulmduals, 
esfH(ially at set forth in tables of tnlcKoirelii^ 
liaiu: 3(if, Gt I, 643, GGQ 
Family (W)— 7 hose dereendol/ram aeominan 
progeinlur. A />roiip toinprishig 
liiuJreiti (tpeetally the group formed by 
fHirentsnntl ehHdten. 51G, 579,615, yGO If., 
771, 70a, (14a, 06(1 

Fanitisy (f\f)—\ViilifnlfilUns‘ iVnai;iiia(ittf 
pfoeess; 39!!, 53-4, fl.iO, 399, C70 If., 6O3, 
701 IT,, 71a 

Fear (\V)—AVnoftfln marked by olrtm or 
dread: lao 

Fcclinn (E)—(l) The evalitatiiif< arpect of 
aJjuitmtids to enviromneiil; (,x) the <\/Wi- 
tnce of pleaiiire or dnpleasiire; ig, 359, 363 
i'ccliiig tone, O03, O06 
See ntjo AlTcct 

Feelings of dominnnee (T)—/‘«/mgrnfcwfl- 
/Hiuying the awareness of ftersaiial adequacy; 
sdf-esicein [iMaslow). Gaj 
Fclultisirt (FO —Arousal of sex irdnesl by 
im-.ie\ual ohjeelf, are most fre~ 

quenUy articles used by persons qf the oppo¬ 
site sex gloves, eie,),or parts 

of the b^y, espetially the hair: 796 
Field (iheory) (T)— Ps^Khological appronth 
lohi'ch rtgttids (he barrier belween individual 
and emromnent as iiulefinite and wtsfubU, 
and requires the eotisideratm of an ergamsm- 
eiiviroiiment field whose properties are studied 
as field properties: 4 IT., 37, 57, 70, lay, 
295 


Figure (T)~ 7 '/i(i/ pail of the total pereeptual 
pattern which emerges fwin or stands out 
againU the background; 347, 374, 015 
Figure and ground (E) -Mn O'eslalt theory, 
thefimdameillal aipeclt of any coufigUTahon, 
'She ‘'figure" It any part of the whole which 
protrudes itself from or standi onf againsl the 
"ground'* or background. .'1 wide mf/u//ADn’- 
cal use ii ptrinitted, p'lgiire and gmuiul arc 
mutually dfpendent mtfitheri of a who/e: 

370 rr,, 4(10.3(in, 040,74(1,7',9,763,709 

Fingrr-|iiiiii(iiig directly with 

the fingers (n projecfwe (tf/iniqne iiied for 
studyingpfrsonaUly in chihlicii); 239, GII5 
Fixation (C )—7 he slrnigthening of on 
acquired tendency of any sort, but /i<irriru|nr(y 
of motor habits, (a) AJftctiie fixation, the 
fslablhhsnrnt in ehiU/io^ of a strong astach- 
nenl for someone or something and the 
persisUnte of Ihit iitfnebnuni in ehilJish form 
iido adult life: lOG IT., 304 
FIcallMlily (W)—/Ifrti/i/ifif to yield to 
iiifluenee; traclabiluy. iiafmhlt of being 
adapiid, modified, or invlded; pliiilic; 
pliant: Qgn, 91 j 

Fluurodrujic (/]GF)—/nf(nimrn/ for direct 
obiftvalion of mlernal bodily efuingtt such 
at movements of Iht digestive ap/Miratiis: 1 19 
Form (K) ■■'Arrangement, pittein, or lyilrm of 
eUmtiilt or wtrjtiAxrr of a whvlr, of sueh 
charaettr that definite ulatiuni subsist be^ 
hmen the dtmt. 7 he form, howes'er, it («( 
lease lelatively) independent of the y,>nr/icul4ir 
iUme; e.g., the form of a friangle is inde- 
peiidrn/ if the length ef the hues; all may be 
proportwiiaUly altered Wit/mt alfeiiilg Hit 
form: 360 

"Ficc Basofliiiion" (E)—(1) ‘/'he fret' 
f awing associaiioni in Hu tiMlydc stliuilm; 
(2) to any siimidiis, usually a verbnl one, the 
subject responds with a tvotd or phrase. In 
free atfofiu/ion, he tesfionds with any mrd, 
generally under instruction to respond as 
quickly as possible; 22U 
FirC'cliain (usocladon H ’)—The process by 
which a siibjnl beginning with a word 
produces a senes nf words, each tni 7 td(<(/ by 
the one Just pratding it ruihrr than by the 
outer nwironmeiil: 3U9 
Free drtimng, 69,1 
Fromier, 11, 1^4, 32,1, O32 IT. 

I'niKrAtion fl ')—limicr to the aHainmiftl 
ofngotd: 144 \\\, 305 IT,, 455 ff., 530 If., 
635 JT-i 7041 74Q1 903 IT. 
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Prufltrallon lolrmnre (T )—Cappcily to 
endure Jrusirolion: 3 Jf 3 ff. 

Fugue (E )—rtrioil during which hysterical 
fMiliiiits absent themselves from home. De- 
hai'hr luo)' n«< bt superficially n6)ierni(jf but 
may differ marKediy from the puu'tni's usual 
conrlyut. Usually a mm mmt i> adopUti to 
eoirefpond with the riOv personality: 440, 

73a 

Fuiiriloiml nuionom/ CV)~The view that 
a devtlnped luUon (utltern way mow forward 
rtiid eiolv! in ill own right. Adult nio/iies are 
^'selJ-suUaining conlcmporary ^'steins, 
gioiLiiig out of aiitfceJtnl sysUins, but 
fiinelionally I'ndependeiil of them" (G. D'. 
All/nrl): 14^, 17O 

I''uPi)on (E)— L/fiien of (mis Into a wMe 
whtrein the parts can be discriminated only 
with diffieully or not at all, or in which the 
wholtfuwliontasaumi: 144,178, 245,397 

Gain (W)— aceuiiiiilalion: HAi 
570 .379 

Gull CW)—/Ufl/m/r of walking, runmng, or 
momg un/00/: 633 

GiJvanic tkin rcilex {UG?)—Decrease in 
Ikin resislanee oeeurriug during upsets of Ifu 
ptjxhophjsiologieal halanee of the organism, 
as in emotion: OS) I lO, 1551 259 

Oamclcj (E )—of the two sexes which 
combine lofotin a new organism: 49 

GflSiriilflllon 03 )—passage of the 
embryo from the hlastula lo the gastnda stage 
{the anbrycnit body lakes on u poiieh-like 
form): Jii 

General miclllgcncc — All-roundenjmcily 

to profit by experience: 361 

Gcneralily and specificity (T )—The carry¬ 
over of a resjyonst lendeiuy lo a wide or 
narrow range of siiualms: 134, 292, 350, 
577, 60O IT., 631, 657 tr. 

Gcneralizallon (E )—Process or results of the 
process ((/hereby one reaches a response 
applicable lo a whole class, often on the basis 
of fvptTience wUh a limited number of the 
class (an e.\lii\ded form of Iraiufci): 3i|, 
204 IT., 292, 595 fr., 623 JT., 663, C64, 
Goo 

Gene (V-.)—Factor in the germ plasm which 
detennitKT limt in a certeiin normal tnviron- 
nient the orgnnisni will develop a certain 
sfiecifie trail: 40, 14O, 393, 458, 71C, 722, 
73G, Q99 

Genetic (E)—(:) reriaining lo heredity; 


(5) concerned with the origin—more broadly 
the origin, history, and deveiopnient—of 
anything. Genetic piychohg)' is the study of 
acts in terms of their origin and development 
tn ili2 tnclimt/nni Ipnlogemlie), or in ihi race 
iphylogenelie): 15, gci, 916 

Gonclic mcihod (T)— Analysis of phe¬ 
nomena III terms of their origin and devehp- 
nuM: i5fi'.)333 

Gchcllcs (E)— Science of heredity: lO, 148, 

714, 71O 

Gcnilal lype (T)— Person who has achieaid 
genital primacy: 747 

Genius (E)— Ability of the very highest order, 
especially crenlwr. or inventive ability; 304, 
429, 569 

Gcoiropism (E )—A forced response of an 
organism, positive or iiegalive, l» a grauila- 
lioiial stress: 6 

Germ cells {BGV)—^peei/ilii/il cells, the 
spwn of the mole, and {he egg or ovum of iht 
female, whose union in iheJtrlUked egg gives 
rise to a new individual composed q/ body eills 
and genn Cells' 2g, 49 

Germany, 454, 496 

Gestalt (BOP)—/I bodyof dodrine, developed 
especially by Werlhtimer, Kb/der, and 
KoJJka, whieh miJi'niai'ru the necessity of 
inteTprttiug phenomena as oigonized lu/ioiej 
rather than as aggregates of dislinet and 
fixed elements, Direct Iranslalkn from the 
German ir form: 350 IT., C21 IT., G30 IT,, 
G66 IT., 767 iT., Dgo IT,, 915, 926 

GestnUungskraft (T)—Organising power: 
360, 40G 

Gesture (T) —A moUon of the body or limbs 
expressing an idea or altitude; 263 IT., 314, 
G52, 655, 6B4 ff. 

Gland (E)—Organ for secreliiig into (he blood 
and lymph a substance used in the body. 
Analomieally of two types: those with and 
those wilhaui oiiilels or ducts. Two general 
types of Junction are also distinguiihed: in¬ 
ternal or enrfoeririff secretion and external 
secretion through ducts. But it is now known 
that glands with duds may also have an 
endocrine or internal secretion and that some 
tissues not having a glaiul-HLe slnicliire 
produce n himoiie; 19, 94 j 450 

Gonad (E)— Generic name for the sex gland 
III aai'nia/r of either sex. U produces the sperm 
cells or the ova and certain specific stx 
hormones; 76 
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Orrtcllont (FO —The rale ojincreate or detrroK 
tij a Mrinble: 3I3, laii) 6 flo, GaSi 641 

Omni fiUidy, 7 U 3 

Ciratiliolofiy (E) —\feifind deputiitg the 
charadenUid oJ a penon Jroin hir haiul- 
irnlin^; GG9, GQI) 

Orni/ca' disCcUf (li)—Ji’wiKar actmlj oJ 
the Ihyroiil. 'I here is exceishie nnd inot- 
crfhuiiltd enirffy eulpul, remly fatigue, iu- 
ca/wily/or sutloiu/d ejorl; tjf, yO 

CJiWC, tjUjj 

(ilcgnriousnCM (E )—‘ItuJeiny of nnimuls 
la live in g'oupi. Ily e\lenmu, (hehumnn 
leiirleruy, sonielunes eimfidertil iiislnictiie, 
III iiikt salifaciiou ill the cmfmy 0/ others: 
ii\ri 

Oroiiiul, 347 

Hee aha FiKUrc nncl frifumcl 

Guilt (W)— shiijuuU; 57a 

Ciy'ritft’OiH’ (iiiitiWNeiit evhleh through 
rololm inaintaiut Us axis in a cmlant 
relalhii lo a plnne; goi 

lirtbll (r.)—/l»i act regularly or turtamanly 
re/ie/Urd. rJi, 

lInl)Uui (I '.)—(0 Ch'iracUnslie form of nn 
or/;flnii//i, piuticuluth the onhrnrd fnrm aiul 
ns predislHiuuv, to difcnu. (tf) of an 
or/ianitin at the ttsiill of u iwidt of life: 14(1 

JfftlllH Ituitloii (h(!U)—/ixtrrtru/y uiid 
image in any witery Jiilil. (fuMlly the term 
is used only wlitii there n it,eepl<ifife of the 
image, hy the inhjtct, as a present fact oJ the 
rimrouiml! 40'J, 40.') 

lUnilwriiinR (.W)—(/) lyiiiing done u'ilti 
the hand; (i'j the rust or Jmin of writing 
/reculuir to eaih hniul or person: 647, 651, 
GUO, G^4, G93 

Iluiviird Civowili .Siiuly, 72a 
4 « 3 D. p'l 9 . 7 «';. yliG 

Ilclwiilircniil ('!')—‘lype oJ schizophrenia 
choructerized by silly bchiwicr; delunoiis are 
U'liyrle/iialized (at rniilrmlfd with llu 
sysieuiatizrd delusions of paranoia): ijj, gi i 

IlrilnniHin (F )—(0 f'tj-chohgieal doctrine 
Ihiit every act is iiiolwaud hr the dnirtfor 
pleamre or the tnersm lo wiplamre. (y) 
Tihirrd doctrine that U is a duty fa seek 
pie/isiire and to miiid mplttsnire er pnm; 

3 fi 3 . 375 

llcrcdiiy (E )—Fart of irnnsminion of Iraiir 
through faiiuly lines. Withm the genn celh 
of the (HireiUs, factors calted genes determine 
that llu offspring, [f pcrmilled a mraial 


etiriroivfiiiil for the sfwies, will dei'elop 
/loriicular traits rmdar to those of Ifu slach. 
Such A trait It md lo he due lo hf/edity: 15, 
id. a^H 

Lliritirchy (E) —Craded 'organizatwi or 
arrangement from "high" to "low": aa.(, 

237. m 307. 43*1 

IliMli n-mder rondiiiuiiin^, 224 il'., sf)') 
•Srf also Sri oiicl'niilri (’iiiiiIiliiiDiiiff 
Iliglirr nulls {WiiU)-^dtunp 9/ sfwiull /r- 
actfj to at if ihfy were a uni( siimHlut: 472 

Iliittlii, Gui 

IlisUiloKy (W)—iVti/ixr; ichlch Irtnir of the 
minute struflure of litsiirt: ')q 
HoUsm ('!)-—i/u* disetnue ihtif the dynarmer 
oj a living U'Wf* ptrmils of no diffirenliulii’ii 
of diKfCte eleinrntt; 121, I2i|, 6'()|. 
Koinrusiiuu (L)) — A Itudency to unifannily 
ur stabildy ih the normal boely ihles of an 
ar/tmnsm 32, 41;, tjt, Juy, )2.|, 4% Ojli, 
73M, H'in 

lIuiiKtfiHiuy (W )—I he tendmey of UKt to 
inatf tilth lil.e: .j'j 
Uoiiniy, l)()i 

liuin, 222, 717 , 7ll.i, floO ir., Ovi 

Iloriiuu iniurlfilc uidih Jniiti 

ihnl l/eliaiiiiT is tompleuly (rfdirablt 111 
purely intthanisUc or /«»ii 

hut interit timt if it n/i' rlinutni.'ed by a 
situing or eifgr fuii/ard k /luul or end: 12.1 
llornittnc (E) ■~Chtiiihu! subitmiii priductd 
by one organ und Ciiinrd by the blood or 
lymph to uiiulher where if prudiices n 
(haraeterislie physieliigical effect: lUI 
llustiliiy, 232 

.V« also AHKiridvrncM 
llyiKTkinrds (VV) —/Iftnof incrcustd 

tnituidar movement; 121 
IlyiKTlonsions (D) -'Abiiormnlly/iiglifeusion,- 
(fpecsalfy high bluudprr^siire; 79, 2fl2 
Ilypci iliytoidism (VV)—/w«hiw func- 
howl aelivily of the thyroid gliiiid: 70, 97, 
* 53 . . 3'»3 

llypnagugic (T)—/VftninuijiT lo the process 
of falling asleep- 392, 395 
Ilyiniojimnjjlc ('F) — Pniniiwig fa llu ptnerts 
of iM<ing up; 39a, 395 
llypumls (E) —Ariifieinlly indutrd shite of 
e\irnue uiggestibilily. It ir uMiully iichiri'rd 
through bodily reloMiliim nuninpaiu/il by 
ftnvriilrnlm ufam n unrntw riiuge of iile/is 
or ehiecir: aai, 4'i3 H',, ,14a (1., 470, 

(T, gao n*. 

Hysteria (T)—A^erwuj and mental disorder 
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iL'ilh 0 i-iiriely of jymplomu difmcialion, 
TUf^ftfihilily, minnfuliulifan, atutl/utinr, 
/kirnlyiff,- whtn ft,/re f f ahrs pfjtai/liniii {or 
III atuilh/^Ki fir /mi/yxii) the p^ychtUHvlytlt 
Tfjer loioiiuriwtthyiKrfn (rcj^rfifrrf^rofrfjAf 
foiivtrlfd inlo ijmfilvnii). jiU, 673, C77, 
744 . ^>4 

Iuuniil,40^„ 709, 797, Doa, paj 
Id (HGP) “/fi Frtudian i(rmno/egy, t/u 
I'IihiHy jliiivtfi, /iliasuri‘^f(i^hg impulsts 
Ifinl fiiiiii ifie oinjjrnr/ iutit nf l/ie/ierf0Ha[i()>, 
[Mier tiu rqadfotlofif oil! of /tiirl pj iht 
Idcmintaiiun {i')— 7 tiulcii£y hiiav eiusdf 
ni onnulh i‘>\9tfiir ptrson unJ lo act- atfoti- 
J'Jjr/rMf)' IT, 53511., 5+1 IT., 653 ff-i 759 » 
0 r|7, 007, q<K) fT. 

Id( iiiniKur n j—/'ffr/nifli'115 lo the Jinetu by 
which an idea Itads to an acl; 740 
Idkaynirruy (C)— Cfmractci, quality, or 
reijHitise /leciiliar lo oiiy iudiouhial: 131 
llluiiiinuilmi (VV)— litdighliumcnl, iiupira- 
linii: .[(hi 

{]',)—’[i\Jicriti\ce JimiVor fe staiory 
iKpninue, bui anting in Ihf obime oj tha 
Uiiinl exUninlsimuli! iq, a[)3, S'JU IT., 4i,(, 
•l^)i 543 O', Got), 6aG 
Iioagulpas ilioiigliL (T )—7 he retull of taking 
necoiiHl (f t/it nalurfi of m plftel iinlhovt the 
me iij images: ^og 
Iiniigcry, ig, 414, 4C9, GoG 
See idfo Image 

Iiniiginmy t'omiianiomi (T)—Cwh/iwiwiu- 
creilfed liy (he chiltl's Jaiilasy; 549, 5O7, 
712 IT. 

Imoginaiinu (DCrl ‘)—of 
iinagu: 19, 391 fT-i C 60 , 674, 696, 702, 
704 

Imliation (E)—/■Ifliflii lu/iicli copief, more or 
lest tAadiy, the aclicn qf amlhtr: 216, 250, 
aOg, 5OQ 

Incentive (E)— Ai])’ e\lcrml slimidus wlucii 
moves an organism to action: O7, 104 
IiiLiibaiion (T) — The process of subcoHsciciu 
Jireparalhn diiring ivliich the nccfffflMfoft'inif 
of knowledge and skill are integrated: 4G2 
India, 346, 911 

IntliMtH iadoh O’)—-'I tfria if«rf by Piaget 
for the singe of itndifcrenliaUd blur, wfien 
dissociiilion or dijfertnlialm has not occurred: 
3'jG, 303 

rntlivldunl psyciioloRy (1.)—(/) Descrip^ 
Iwe study of all a person's trails arid qualities, 
(2) 'Jheory and pracTuc oj iht school of yl. 


Adler, lehieh holds that human behavior is 
baiieaUy (ondihoned by the struggle for 

poioer or jiiperiarity. jO.j 
Individualism {L)—/‘racllee of exalling the 
taiiresls of the ludividuah 527, G30, 906 
IiiJitadiiaiion (liGV)~Devehpmcal of 
spetijk functions, replacing mass response; 
343 

Indiulrial Rcvolmlon (T)— The rafud 
demlopmnt oJ industrialism since about 
/Z5t»- S 3 ?. G13. O34, Q37 

Indmiiialifim (T)— 7 /« high development 
of >rwAii:/iuff iiii/iulnifj; 559, 616,726, gar, 
903. 006, 91a 

InfaiUilum (E)^— hlamfestaiion by on adult 
or adolescent of infantile trails, physical or 
nuntat: Q50 

Inrcriorily feeling (E)— Peeling tjiat cuefalls 
short if one's fellows in some physical or 
maital trail; 564, G15, G34 
IiihibUion (E)~—T/i; slopping or m/rdiiiinj 
of a process from slorhng or conliniung: 
93 , 220, 445 . 472. 652 
Inaccuriiy (T)— Uneasiness in the face oJ 
physical or mtiilal threat; G31, 6g6, O40, 
goB 

Inaiglit (E) —Pealizotion of the meaning or 
use of an object or situation: 344, 399, 443, 
461» 4 ^ 9 , 659 

InsUlulion (E)— A social arrongcincnt 

possessing a high degree of orgniiizfllton so 
embodied in rules, customs, rituals, or laws as 
to persist with relative indepenilence qf the 
individual meinbers. C 

Integration (E) —Process qf bringing together 
and unifying parts into n ivholc; iG, 19, 
66 IT,, 342 IT., 400, G20, 62Q 
IntcUcetnal (T) —Perlaimg to Ihe cpgnitm 
processes: 601, 717 

Intelligence (T) —Ability (0 profit by experi¬ 
ence: 456 IT,, 473; 4OQ, 554, 613, 643, 
606 , 71Q 

Interest (E)—■(;) The allilude with which 
Ota attends to anything; iht feeling accom¬ 
panying atlentioih (2) Especially in the 
plural, inlerssfs are dispositions dejined ui 
terms of ehjeds which one ectsiiy and freely 
attends lo or which one regofds os making a 
ihferaict to oneself! 1441 283. ^ 7^9 If*- 

inta'mediary mclaljolism (T)—TroHriVi'orj 
stages III the meluhalism of food: 79 
Interoccptor (£)■— Sense organ iniidi (I'li 
caalrasl with nt, or near (he surface of) the 
body: 50D, 596 
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Inicmrgan grncriiliilca {T)—rrapeiiits of 
j^iletni {oj orfioiu) Iraiuetnding profitrtuf 
of indiuidital Ussue grcupt; Ul 
InlerMiuory cfTrgla (T)— stnta- 
<t'c/i which belong lo more tliait one sntmr/ 
field: 115, Q.ji), 334, Gai, C-iG, G.|j) 
Inlcrvicw (W )—A mreliiig /<>« It faU! 

iimtilly, a foimnl toiisullaimn: Gq, 
Inirqjcfilon (K)—7 /m reiull of leiHtmg to 
exfttnal evenh and periniu at though they 
were within oiuulf: 543, 71a 
Inirovcmloii Cr)'"*'! of the 

{{bf^a (Jmig): >49. 4«9. <>75. <>99 

Inluitioii (I'i )—JArtcl or immediate knoivl- 
/dge. Knowledge through the siitjei 11 somt- 
fiout said to be iiituitii'e, siiiee no protest of 
refeitiDii is iiivolied. More (ominonly, ivlun a 
Jinlgrnnil eomts lo out "out of the llue^* ifilA- 
Did blown preliininary eogifntion, it it ealted 
an inlHition: a;i3, 3f,7 fT., 504, CaR IT., 
GBa fr,, 6{)o fT., 751 

Involuilonal mclnncUoIln (K)—/! nunlal 
disorder u'uiilnr to mm'e-dtfirtssioepsyehottr, 
dtvtioping usually at the perioil of waning 
energies, and charaetiiiztd by agitated de- 
presmu j/la 

IrrlUibiliiy {X,)—l'uniamenlal eharMterittie 
oJ limg innller of reipmuliug by imlicn or 
changi in foim when siihjtcUd la ehange iVi 
txfflnfll Ji/ffoun/lin/jj.' R3 
liomariiliLitn {'V)-^S'iinilaiilyaf/orm between 
an esiernai jlrucitire anil a psyehofogieal 
response: 351 
Iiflliniu, (I74 

Jacksonian dcmoccsicy, O30 
Jftpun, flai, gia 

Jealousy ('I ')—lulolernnce of r»iw/r/ (/or iove 
or stains'); 

Jewj, aOo, 454, 060 fT, 

Kalabolir, 64 

See also McialMlism 

KincJliicsis (T)—.SV/ufl/joa resulting from 
(telwily of striped iiniseits iyr tendons or 
joints): aGa, 340, sfla, 453, 4O0 ff., 4O7, 
5 'D. mG 

KwnkiuU (Indians), 55O 

LunRimge (noi*)—7Vifl syniholie use of 

toords or either espreisiire signals: 8, a<{o ITti 

4% 479.4O9. 5fl7. 7'9 

Lnlcnl lime (R)—Tmif interi'eiiiiig beliueen 
stimulus and the beginning of eilher (i) tierv* 
condudion or («) awarentss: Oo IT,, 134, 335 


IjsMT (!-)—(/) A slalmtiil of the way □ etrUiin 
eloti ef eueiile eoniiilrnlly ntsd unijnrmly 
aaun. {a) A ruk of londutl imjnsstd by 
ienitituled aulhunly; 4Hr) 

Low of cfTrcl (!')— 'Jfu law that one learnt 
lo male the rtiponiet that an aceompanitd or 
followed by jatiifaclimi, and to flmitmte 
Ihote that are aicoinpainid or falloutd by 
aiinayarue {'Iharndib): 
leader (r) -f7n« whose cemmands or ir/ioM 
txatnpit moUwlil fnlhweit to do ns is indl’ 
eaUd; a.|3, 47G, r)ta 

rooming {i)~—'Ihe process by uMeh the 
otgeniim hesvuits able to reilvnd more asle- 
qiteiUly la n gimi siluahon in coiiifqutnce of 
expaunet m resfrondvig to it! lU fT., 47 i 
161 IT., 19a fT., 915 

Ixvfl CL)—(>) One of smtesl piesnit of 
different /fti'n/ton, ns to find one's (n el. (^) 
Jei<el of devehipinent: stager M the profires~ 
sive aeqnisilion of a mature, integrated sintc- 
lure: 06 fT., 131,3a 1.433. G;)0 fT,, CG'/ (T., 
G8Q, 9 t 0 

See Aspiration level; F.go levrl 
Libido CD—-SVr Cpfirrurd both in 

a narran/ specific sense and in a broad sense 
It I#, for preiiil, roughly svionymaut with 
"crealiu mpulud' I'or fuiig, ii it a jyna^ 
nyrn of "ptyehie tnirgy" in gtntral: lOC, 
594 JV. 

I.lc detector (T)-“/!h inttniineiil that retards 
retpiralosy ehongrs, piilie, or blood 
pressure, or the galvnnie sliti reflet, at any 
eombrnlioii of these, as n tliu /ti ph^iiologited 
changes during dteiption: 313 
Linkage ('1 ')—'Uu localiun of two genet in the 
jame chfomosoint so thus trails derived from 
them art in/ieri 7 (d Ugelhtr: 41)0 
Longliudlnal (niciliod) (Iv)— A protos by 
which the sittcesiii<e singes of the (/ewfo/>- 
nunl of one /vrson ace iiweiligaUd: 
Looklng-glOM self (T) —The sef that is seen 
in consequence of the way in whith one is 
treated {€. II. Cool^): 517 
I>ovc (T)—•/’ojilti'e response to another person 
(or idea or object): 544, 534 ff., 59C, Goa, 
74G. 7C3. 7GO, 7O5 

Mngic CL)— I^owers brought into play by es 
mastery of nippostd secret or siiperhuiiian 
forces ill aaliirti gjo. 340, 3fla ff,, 507, 

39O IT., 549, floi 

Mnnic-dcprcuivc (ps/chcMls) (E )—Mental 
Jijordrr tharaettrisud by snarled oscillation 
of mood> In the manic phase then is 
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mml, flight of ill-1,, ci/ra/Umv. tn the 
ikfi/titiit f'lnnr Ih't^ u a Jftling r,J iii- 
nj/ri/ii'i' f’i of uhni UTut tf rJinir- 

iiifnf, rtfuiV/j' ot tatlnfst^ lunuumn itiipiir 
cr mui/lnl aIJm/'li. J.jll, ty/y 
Maiiu^, yllfj, Uuy, (J’j;), U67 
Mauri, 'j,)3 

Marf|urM»iq, 7Qtl fT. 

Mritx(*l (W)— 0 / pr ptrlnimtig lo Kart 
JifiiTs or iht tNi'afiif ihuiiet Mil Aimi; 
75 'J. 'laa O’. 

(U)“-f/) .Stxurtl twilmrntfrom 
htiwfi fihjucolty Abuuil: ifitiijatlioitjrani 

btxng AtmitxaUd: 1545, _<3g7 
Mass ailiviiy (Mfiss aciion) ([^)—Diffitte 
(“rant/oin") ntoL'enimfr oj marly all sktielal 
ntuhlit; rspfiitilly tfinraclrriilic cf tmhtyos 
and I'li/rsn/r, \l darhpr into or h rttJaced by 
mart udaflht rmikni' CiG, 343 
Muss olMcrvuiUju n)— tii/orpial method 
of faihlie tpman attismtiil i» Oreal linlatn: 

5«7 

MHlrliing{l')'“‘l efoi'pi'ig {utuallyiiipaitt) 
mtirding lo pfoi\r (j.19, (iUli 
Maternal I>oliKvloi', 105 IT. 

.Urr also I'ninily, etc. 

Matitiaiioti (T) —Duflopmtnl 4/ a trail 
{etpedally rhiritig growllt ajltr Wf(A) njat 
at it is iltptiidtnt unroll orderly initraetioii 0/ 
intur ffffrf vuler fndort, and more or las 
umJoTUiJor iht rfiecitsi Ga, j 19, aia, 835, 
361. 7aG 

Measurement (E )—The eomf/artson oj 
somtthing with a tlandard amount or 
fiiaiUity 0/ /Art/ Mrnr thing." I30 
Mechanism (Ii)--/ 7 «/nVie l/ial all acts of 
nirt/i and ether or^uni'jmj are compltuly 
explicable in terms of the law: of phystcal 
meehanies — i.e., in terms of the rnttueiaenls 
of patlxcles in space and time. A complete 
kmxvledge of the properties of eleclrons 
would iiivo/iie a complete Knoededge of all 
living or vital phenomena: 67 
McclKiniernlion (T)— 77 i/ lubjection of lift 
to u\ach\nt-Uki condHions; gaO 
Mrmbcislilp cbaiaclci (T )—The UnittKy 
of each tlonent of a yjn//rr»i to assiitne allri’ 
hiiUs rr;rt//iiiji'yrom its postlioii aitil i/ifHiA#r- 
ship in Iht luillern; 3O3, 513 If., 534, 627, 

^’ 3 ‘J. G94, 757 . 763 IT, 

MCU1017 (I'j)—i’idtcl/'oii whereby past experi¬ 
ence is revived cr relwed with a more or lest 
dtjlnile realization Ifial the present experi- 
me is a revival: 362, 372 


Mrmoiy unaf^e, 395 
Xee also Imngr 

Mciidclian —firlmning to Mendel's laws of 
heredity. (/I trail ir dommanl if it appears 
udten the gear for il ts received from one 
parent despite the fact lliai n gene for anothei 
trait, iiucrporaUil with the first, is received 
fram the ether parent): Gi 
Mc/nbnlism (E )—Ihe processes concerned 
in building up (nnabolisni) and breaking 
iltion (katabolisin) living mailer: 39, I05, 
* 53 . fiao, 715 

Method (E )—The mode of attack which 
ofiCTi/t jicKrtf* in its irn;«j/t^fl/i‘o;j and which 
charaetrrites iht general atlitude taken in the 
of /Vje;iomr;tfl: 15 IT., OQo IT,, 

9'5 ff- 

Midbrnin (D )—The middle segment of the 
brain; the ineseiicephaloti. Connecls the 
cerebral hemisphere w\th the medulla 
oklongala and the spinal cord: Oo, 339 
Aliddlelown, 524, CO3 (T, 

Midwest, OsO, O31 

MirtU CW )—Cladness or gaiety, os shewn by 
or aciompamtd with laiigliien lao 
MoclaJily (E)—/I groirp 9/ sensory qtiohlies 
having fmiliimenlal ipialltatiue similaritiess 
e.g., all visual qualities belong lo the 
visual meduiily, all sounds lu /As miditury: 
tSO 

Mode (T)— (Sialislics) Thai class in a 
frequency dislribulm which conlaiiis Ihe 
largest number of indmdnah; jGO 
Moiioldeisin (E)—OArMxien {eelually or 
^giiratively) hy a single idea: 439 
Mood (E)—-/I Telaliuely mild and enduring or 
recuTtcnl affective state; 393, 395, 397, 40a, 

550 

Moral realism (T )—The cAi 7 r/'f iifrat of 
rightness, as defined auiislically in terms of 
self-evideiil and inherent necessity; 3DB fT., 
545. S57. Q 5 i 

Mwals (T )—Customs relating to right and 
aratig: gao, 543, 579, 599 
iSVe also Moral icolism; Mores 
Mores (E)—T'Adjc fi/j/onir of a social group 
vshuh are regarded as luiuiug a pceidiar 
suiKlion, so lhat violnlion brings cofidrrntirt- 
ijOTi ii/ion tAe o/sfirffr; VVOir., 7O6,794, O04 
Moslems, 520 

Moliicn, iQO IT,, 231, 745 . 74 ^ 

See also Maternal bclmvlor 
Motivation (E )—General name far Ihe fact 
that an organism's acts are partly determined 
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by Us oitn mtiirt nr iulriiwl tirucliitt: IJG JT» 
I'n. 4 > 2 , 4 .i<)n, 

^Vlotar clirdcy of cona ioiMnr« O') - /A' 

tiuory l/iat cniis/iousiitfs is an t\prt 3 uon tif 
inolor aclmly {e.g., that awarmtsx oj nn 
objfcl is muscular iulj\aliiie\il lo > 0 - 3 't I 
Muliiplc t>'^rn^nnlUy m 

iL'hich iht normal aj nitnial life 

is disiiiUgralnl or splil iifi mlo t/ii/imt patif 
or subpersciialilitSt tacli vilh ajairly tom- 
filicaltd crgniuznliori of its oun: 4;j3, 

riV) 

Miiack (II )—An argan which Ay conlradion 
prothiees tha mouontnls of an omnuA 

organisin: ig 

^flKAliQii (Iv)— I'lnctsf whereby o^tpring 

roiigfmtnily ihffrr iti some itfll-mntkaj and 
comidiruble may from Ihi slock from which 
they spring: i G, fT. 

Myogi'aj)!! (\V) —for making a 
record af in(oiii(v, velocity, etc., of a wiuf* 
culat contrnetm: 354 

Myiliciiin (li )—Dotirtne l/ial there it a AiW 
of knoivltilge iadtpmlenl of iHtcepiion or 
rtfltcMon: 4(12, 520, 5O4, yjy 
Wyncdpinu (VV)—/I diseau due tofailurt of 
Ihe IhyroidfuiKlion during the adult ptninl: 

07 

NnifiwiMrt (I/)— 7 /i< hit of one's nvn 
fttrsonnlity, ilttds, and ijiioUliet: 49a, 499, 

n"- 

Need (li) — ‘Iht latk of soinelhiiig which if 
prtstnl WQidd tend to givt satisfiicUan: (131 » 

G,ir„ 670. 704.710 

Ni’Ctl [)ftUcrii (I’J— 7 offl/ arganiznlim of 
the nttds of the organism: 395, 3971 401 
Ncgniivo pluisc (of jiuliciiy) (T)—iri/A- 
dniionl from social participation: fjOfl 
Ncgalivisin (!'.)—Actwe nnmdment of ten- 
dency to carry out siiggesletl acts: 317, aga 
fT., Sjn, .'jri 5 i 5H7, Coa 
Ncgio, fl'jo, 455. 534 . 703, 759 . 073 

Nc-o-l’laioiiiiU (T) —Adhtrtnfs of a pliih’ 
sophhil school which dti'tlopcd Plato's 
docliiiies i'll a myslicai dirrclinn: 919, 9*22 
NciinMlliciiia (!■!.)— . 4 (f;n«fii characUriiied by 
ivfiikueu luid a general lowering of bodily 
and siienird tunc 5OG 

NriirolilnlaxH CH —Tmdrwey of cell boiliet 
during dfitlopnifiil tn mignitt in Iht direction 
from which Ihiy iiahiliially receive their 
slimiilt: 171 

Nturocirculatory Uialnbilliy (T)—/n- 


stability af iht cirrnliilon’ mlrm litcaiiie 
of faulty neura! cnniriil. 1*47, '(an 

N^'Uin»H (r.) -Mffitid dimdcr uf tlPdefincd 
charm Itr but gfiienilly mihlrr in iiolurc than 
a piychoui: air, s'a? ir., ^OU, 5U1,719 ff-, 
<>“5 

Nrw r.ii(iiniui, 11,027 rr. 

NimIc (A) • A full'll III which siihudimy /mrLi 
eenUt; e.g., a fwnl, line, or siirfiice rf a 
vibrating body marked by nbwlutr or relatiiv. 
frecdoin fmm iihtaliMy nmlioii; a h'lUl of 
(omenttiitcd encigy ur luhrily: ,|, ;j|l| flj If., 
lau, aaO, 41 a 

KuinnKi.iiii (D) —.1 chart or rlhgram nii 
which a nuinkr aj imiiddrc nee fdotud, 
farming a (ompHUitiun ihurtjcr tht soluihn 
of cumpitx mmcii(i\i f(iiii\uliif, 31) 

Noun ((i) - A slandnnl tyjv or pnttem fnm 
which conUnuoiiS dcjiiiflnrer are J/oMilile iii 
opfiostit dircitiuiu; 7(H) 

Olijrrlivily (W) 1 ‘rcrdom from buisi ihi. 
/uriomility 340, fiy.) 

Ol)w*nivr*iojmiiilbivr (iinii'osU) (!') •' 
Mental diwrdrr ivlth rceuirciil afntriwu 
tiCeuin/Himrd h ineiiUiUr inif'iihrs lo fur- 
focm aplHitcntiy nnrcnuaiiihlr isitwur: flyj 

Oc<’U|MUional (liici .ii i-liy) (1.)- Sciinl 
of vraijHiluiiiiil grou/n tJci»rd- 
ing to lilt hi'lcp'iilc (vmliiiiiitiiiii uf iriffth,' 
iociiil tiletm, Ji'uimiisl rntwil, iiilflligeiue 
reijiiirrd 727 

Ordi|MU (toinpirsc) (li) •Htpreiitd desire 
for itlitUimdiips, held hy piytho- 

annlyitr fu be prsictically iinimrial, eil'cciiilly 
(he mute child's dcsitp fur the inutfirr, tiiiil 
aicompiimiiig feur and Imlf fur the father, fii 
MniHticiif diHiiumn it iiicliiitei the Plectra 
compirr {an nunloguiic desire of the female 
child for thefrithfr) iiiul nil Jraifrtr forma- 
horn’ 53a n., Ii3j, 019 

•'OinniiHJlcncc of lUoaglii” (T )—llclirf 
that fAoii^Af tan iiiirnMii;'/)' iiifliieiice the 
course of events: 303 

OnloRrnclic ( 1 .)—Vtrtalniiig to origin ami 
dnelapiiuiit within the life hiihry of the 
iii(/ii«ViMf; 919 

OjMraUonHm (^l')—'The definilioii of prac. 
etses III terms if Iht obsrri'titioiiaf steps hy 
iiJiitA they are i1101r.11 (rriitiiiig all ihiit tan- 
not be rptcijid in of sue! iUp\): 3.51 
Older of liii'lli, 5111 fr,, (]/)9 

Organic (0 l‘ertiming to an organ or 
arganismi that which consists of or has organs. 
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(s) Thnl irhifh rf\ullT from Ihe ar^nni^d* 
lion Ilf jnmflfiiiif;, or which is rilaUd ifj 
Jmdamn\tal jmhinn ta it! tmslitulion. (3) 
\'ilal, iwl inmiy nii(/mirai: 73 ff., *30 fl., 
4> Jo . '■,10 

OrBunic (lalU (‘1 ’)—dirrtdjr express- 
inf> Ific ach\ilitf nj /iciiij; lusuts: 130 IT. 

Oiwniiii iniii ( 1 )—I’lfw IhiU hfe is the nsuH 
of a izijifii' kml oj oif^aiUMhaH raihtt 0tmi 
of rfe\\p,ni‘:ril lorchnmciil Imficitm' i{7o 

OiKaiilKin (1!,)-—y.iww,? btm^ coin[)oxtd (f 
/>tir/r rnjy\bh of pnjornnnti entain co- 
(luhmtfil fwuiiiioi: 1 

OrBiinUalion i)itm of inletrela- 

hints olitainin^ at n fiittn limi htiwetn the 
hwlil)/ aitii ilin in prniiress: 34, 39 JF., 133, 
a(jJ, 333, 3(10 If,, Oj-i, blly 

.Ori<'iilali<in iircds (T )—’Iliose needs which 
Iriiil to ofi/iitir riilirrice fiv turning the orgimism 
into mu paths; agHj 4oli 
iSVc iiho Nerd 

OriHinnliiy (1)— 7 /i< IciiJtiiry to proHuee 
ti hil is mu orjirsihnini: 042, 676, 000, 
7 "'l 

persistent trend in 
orgnnic tMtiilivif fliO 

C)«iiKK‘i« (W)--'//i« (li/fusmi which proeetdt 
throunh a smiptiintiible, memhrane stparal’ 
sup lutMihle soluiums, and Unde to 
Hiunhif their eiiiutiAratmis: «|4 

Ovordt'icimcmidon Cl)—VAi, fact that 
tiienglh of my gimt Irndrney depends upon 
the joint strength of two or more other iruils: 
^'^ 7 ( fi ,15 

()vcilr,iiiiinR iV.)—/earning iit tohich 
practice priiceeilr beyond ihe poiiil what the 
act con just be perjonned with the rejuired 
degree of excellence: 720 

I'alniinB, O47, 640, 6O3, 606, 693 

Fnrnnoia (C)— Psychosis characterized fy 
sysieinalized delusions, with httU or m 
dementia: i3i 911 

Pai'asympailiciic’ (\V) — Pertaming to or 
that part of the autonomie nero- 
fliu n l^^"l whuh is made up of ttoo groups<f 
tinier iiriMiii; in the cranial and sacral 
reguiiis, reipcilivrlv, and Ihfir aif\iliarier, and 
irhtili has aiumi'f ilijuncitntnfheconsliicling 
Ilf thf pupils, ililnliii!', of him! venils,slotoing 
if till' hciiil, mill iiiaeeimifl of the achnly of 
the i;liiinls and iht’estii'c and leprodaclive 
organs: lit, 9O, iiO, 29U 

I'aruiliyiuid (yloiuU) (E)— Small endocrine 


bodies in the nick near the lliyroids: 76, Qo. 
* 37 . * 53 . 393 

Parcnls, 515, 533, 544, 5D5. 657, 765, 7GB. 
793 , 

Pardcipfilion (T)— The process of subsum¬ 
ing outer eifenis under the category <f menial 
activity {Piaget) • 340, 3O2, 496 
Paaiivc loiigiingc (T)— Verbal symbols heard 
by the child which come to stand for the 
object or act to which they refer: 250 
I'ailcni (E)— Relationship of parts to a whole 
and to each oilier. By ?,v/e;ifion, m psj’chology 
It is Hied where it is desired to emphasis 
rehlioia of parts in dislincUon from the parts 
thtmselm. 710 

"Pcclting otders" (T)—/IfToH^eHiea/ by 
which, through conflict or iiilimidahon, Ihe 
strongpnd their way to the top of ihi animal 
Aierarci^-; 574 

PciccpiioH (DGP)— fiilerpretalion of a 

stunuha; 331 /T., 345 IT,, 674, 715, 750, 
7C5, 794, OoO 

Pcrocptiml dtsvclopmcnt (J!)—Ctowth of 
the ability to mUrpret stimuli; 333, 343 
Pciiuclic {]L)—Regular renirna^; ptrtaming 
to that whieh regularly returns to oil original 
stale after a staled lime: 02 
Pciiphcra) nervous sysicm {E)—Jfenous 
system composeil of all the iiturons lying 
wholly or largely outside Ihe brain and cord. 
’Jhese may be clossifietl as afferent or ejfertiil! 
7 « 

Perseveradon (E)—(;) Tendency of an idea 
to return without apparent associative stimulus 
(it) More generally, iendmy to eonlinue any 
aelivilyonce begun; 107, 236, agg IT., 3D1, 
40G, 621, 75t 

Pcrsislcncc (W)—(/) Continuance of an 
e^eet after ilr cflujp j> removed, (s) Effort¬ 
ful conlinualion of activity elespile difficulties; 
ai6, 553, G56, GCO 
Personal constant, Q3 
Personal idiom (T) —Allribute which dis¬ 
tinguishes one individual from all others: 651 
Personality dcrinccl, 1 IT. 

Personality style {T)—Generalized disposi¬ 
tion to certain types of motor rcj/iotuef 
(luAicA parallel geneialized disfiosilion in the 
cogniltue or rfftclivt lift): 270 IT., 355, 410, 
632 

Pcisonaliiy lypca, jfcTyiJc 
pll (T)—T^f/rojfn-j'o« concentraiioni 636 
Pliaic (E) —Recurrent state of a thing e 0 b- 
ilmg a series of changes: 236 
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Pli'ilosopliy (Ff)“/^or/ toward a iinifitd an/l 
ccnsiiltiil cmi^fl'lwn of the uiintrse aiul an 
to »{T iiftimiiti: fintiiti.’ 

Pliylufjcuclic (I'O—/Vr/nininjj to the ortf^in 
and ihvthfnnfni of n trnif in iht rare or 
olhir hwhiitcal dllition: t<), im 
PliysioRiiomic (T) —/Vf/'iinirJij /o Iht Uaqe 
in luhidi the ajfeetivt and lonntiie aitributf^ 
(\J itimnli caimt he sepnTaied from \hi 

fo/'iiitiw aOO, ■((i.'i, ylV/ 

]'Uy3ii)Hnontyi ■»« Tncinl cxpirwinn 
i*k-tiirM of llif iw-lf, .I.-);, 40 ?, r)' 3 > 
fl' 9 . 74 ' n", 

•'yee ij/jf) Kgo 

I’iliiiinry (K )—/•'iidoenne j’latid Joeated at /he 
Onje if the hrnin; 69 

(li)—Crt/wfiVv /or htiii/; ninliltd, 
/lie r/«)' er filasirr, •Mel'i/ihoriatUyi nf 
Jiersftns, it drsifinolfT the (nfunily to hi oUrrfJ 
(IS a reiull 0/ txfienme: Hf)!) 

Plali'au (l'.)—tiiieni\(d\(ite /wriW of lui firof’- 
ress in leannnq. Mo crilled from the finiphie 
refirnniliilinii of (tarnint’ uhere (he [viioil 
K depicted of a fat j/re^/i; yad 
PlrMurf |)iiin i|)lr (li)- -Accnrdinp, to I'niiil, 
Ihr j/ri'i 111,1,' lifter /;/frtilire icitluiul Ttpnrd to 
other eooiidfriiliiiiu: [^(13, 379 
I'rilarl/Ulltiii (!'>)— 'lindrju^ of foreec to 
c/ji.'rtNi.:e id’iiut luii ceiiterr 111 talanted 
ep/hjiitiort: 

Pdld, alld 

Poluk-rO, afli, .v/o, Gia, 799, yfln, 7(15,, 

Di'J, CJir, 

Pdlyniitliy ( 1 '.)—lA/omVi.ije sycieui in ivhich 

0 ii'aiiviii mny hnir seUfal liiiibands,' 799 
Ik»9i’ (I')—'*" orlijuuil /mitioii or uUitinIe: 
.‘jHa, rjfl.'t 

Ikisiliunal iwyi'IuihiBy (T )—Afiproodi udnrh 
cDiisiders the order nf tnlh iii rehilion to 
pfriomlily fnrmnlinii; ,')l]5 n'., llfif) 
pDsitivisin (W)—;I system of phdissaphy, 
ati^mated hy lUiijiisie domte, iihirh denir 
only With /lOii'ti'ivf. It evc/i/ftfx from philuiophy 
nrrUhin^ hut the iiiitiiral /jlunoiiieiici or 
f’luperlin if hmiahlf tliinns: ()i <) 

J'lWliiral cipiUrol ( 1 ')^—‘Ihe part ptnyed hy 
thr teiisiiiii patterns of the j/ri/;ei/ muscles in 
(Ilf eoidiol of (h<iu)',ht: i<n) 

P'WMU'al si't (r.)-- /-’o«/r(jf//iin of the ,»tri/W 
inuiclei ii’hirh /irrilupoiti 0 pirson loiviird 
■I \ptnjic iiitwn. 7ia 

Pti^liirc (I')— /‘od'ti'ini 1/ n hnily nr n ivlinie 
ii'ith respeil to the pull of finiiily, or of Us 
members ivUli renind to eiic/i olhtr: a^i, 


aCa fr., 4r>o, Gy), G47, Gr,!, Qy» f>Gi5, 

604 ft' 

1'oNVi‘r (W)—T/ie /wrifninn of {nntrelfui^ 
inPnrnst nm others- 344, .'j'i?, 569 ff., sOfi, 
74 ^>i Ifi'u IT"., //hi 

Prrpai iitdiy rrsivjii'M'? (T)—//ejywnjdtrti/iif/i 
help to pr/fuire the orpniinm for a eoniuiii- 
iniilorv rn/Hmse: loa, i(i,5 

PiTM (tif onvirriiiinnu) (P)—*SVr«f, pres~ 
sure (A/iifffp')-’ 671 

Preshm’ (IC] vlftri/ij/f** of hrinr; hifilily re¬ 
garded hyoiie'.r(iir<f{iiiler: si,\ ] JT., .yij, jay, 
Y) 7 , II’m 77 ')' 7 'Wi, !»"0 

Pridr (W) —//iij/i lelJ-eUteiii i.j.j, ,|flp„ 7at 

Primalc (Iv)—//i;?Ae(/ oidrr if iiuuiinials, 
incliidiiiii man and the apes, inoiikryf, and 
Ininirs; 42 

I’rimillvi.Mn (AV)— llelief in the superiority 
of puniilire liuiif>; ‘j jg 

PrnRrrMivf rduiniinii (I ‘)^—'I fw dei'elo/H 
wifiit iVi pupils of nil exptTiiiifiilal altitude 
riilhtr than iiidorliiivUinu; the (iiapimiie of 
suh}eel matter as means rtilher than at em/s 
III /iiiiJ/diJ (/e<r/f>/i//irn/,' the rrro^Nitiir/i if 

indniihiafity; nin/ii'utin/i in lehiHii hy lelnl- 
ini; the sehnnl (loifly irilh etrnifay luinr;; 
the decfUipineiil if ri/fv iiiprA of ih' pupil'r 
periunaliiyiis Ihefiml tf tdihulom- .174, jOii, 

61 (3 

lYfrlc-i tioii (/.)““(/) nut's (um 

qiintilini III ollirrr (/’irti;/l) (j) I’rncets if 
otirihuliiig one's oun or hnitr epuiliiiti tn 
others as a dtjtnie iigiinnt neA'iiiii.i/ei/^i'n/7 
llirm as one's (inn {l^‘r(ul): ,|7i, ipjJ IT,, 
O'. 

Projn.livi' iiii-iIkhLi (T)— Use nf proj/clmn 
III evJierJ/iiffilal iitiieitiu/it Jar llu pur/msf of 
jtin/nm personalUy: 333, 419, 131, 

GOa, 663 ir. 

ProiinRancJa (Iv)— I-'^ort to irnliKe others to 
adopt beliefs nr practices, M-utnUy uithout 
rtiflirni^ this fii'ni or reiru/infl one'f motn-a- 
tw\i la the iielim; ODy 

I’jiipiM'crplDr {i') •—.S'eiiif organ eaeiud by 
tht r/nitfi(/rrr iKhiUiis of a part of the body; 
aOa, .jiKi 

Piutriiam, Flufi, (IfiO, 074 

Psyi'liti.ninlyHifl (f“.) —(/) 'reehniiine for 
inmUii'iUiiiii the iiirnhil life if n (itrsiin hy 
iiifuiil of nil imulwii of /ill dteiinii, hu free 
insiiiinlimir, iniil U\\ hliiiilerr. (v) IlmJy 
of doihint liiHfd (/nii,'r/v) upon Ihn leih- 
inijni. 7 he eiitnliiil tenet of this Sihiiul is the 
purl pliijid III eoiiviuuuien find hihnoior by 
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fflofi'tn/i'ijnt vhrh art iu)l ofMii to cnmcms 
imftectm hy thf Jierwn hirriulf, llm^h thru 
moticafions art of (ht same order as the ivislui 
or (l/sirti pj Oitval fcjtrritnci, and in rme 
caur wne Jormti in Itail experience. These 
are deiif^nated by the Urm uii- 
(Oiimaut u-hhee rir dturtt. '/hey an kept 
naeonithuf, Kcordiiif{ la Ihit I'tfiu, Lnatue 
^ tinjlul uilh other more adivinlaiieoiisly 
situated or (h/uerfiit liitl ihrouji/t 

conuiuumnr or bt/iaiisir eei/aiu jjvibah'c 
rtprttenMir/nr of llitniult'ei and in other 
uayt Kii't ffilirnee of thir existence! lOG, 
ga.-j /n, ff., 5 IP, 5aj, Ci^G /f,, 793 ff., 

Psycliwlinin.'l dramolie Itrhiiqui 

mtd for l^teomltly study and psyehiotnc 
tiutap^, dmkptd by fj. U Moreno; O77 fT, 

PsyrlufRcfiic iE)—liaiin^ an oripiri in 
tx^itneiict as eoutrailed with uri organic 
ctiRin: l|jci 

Psyciiogiuwi'u'i (VV^—(/) Charaelir analysis 
/hrouy;h sluily nj bodyJann; (j) any pe.ielxal- 
ing study i</ lliepsythi! 

PsycIiotiriirmU (Iv)—//^liroij'r tii uihich 
J\[i\i(iana( ar psybogeiuc faifors seem eieariy 
10 prerloiiuunie anti Jar upich (isjahcitherapy 
seems indtiaied; 7;ity 

Pfl/('lui|iniiinl()gy (i‘.)*—7A«' oj 

iiiorf/id tnmbtl eoridiliinu: 1^ 

I*syt'litJaL9 (I’.)—/I refutiiKly severe intulal 
diuan, i.e., one in which there I'r a loss or 
diiordcr in mental processesi 36;,, 550, 737, 
tKi:* 

Paychugommic (Iv)^—C^) leriainiiig fe th 
rtlaltens belwent the uiti’Mf nri^flin'c jints- 
lure and rnenfal phenoirieim hmever defiinJ, 
(a) Hiinfi both mental and bodily, hnoing 
(tllribules timilor to those alinbuled to both 
mind and body; 7t!, 1 S^i 3651 550 ff-, 

734 

rjljcrty (Sl)'^Pfriod during lafiich the 
gentratini orgatis become capable oJJunction- 
ing and the person takes an the stcoiuhry sex 
charaeteis: gg fT., aiO, aOO, 507, 

05s 

PucGlu Indvuna, 591 

ruriMMivimn (r >)—Doctrine that /inr/«« 
Tui/uT than swtfdy physical analysis is the 
clue to behnvicr; 195 H*. 

QuiUc (^)-^'Jhe spicifie and uniqiit /luality 
oJ fi ibPig! 0.3 

Q,imjnum (VV )—An mdwisiblt ipiiI. {In Iht 


emitsim cr absorption 0/ energy by atoms or 
molecules, the prociss is not CBUlmous but 
lakes place by steps, each step being the emis¬ 
sion or absorption oJ an amount 0/ energy 
called the qmiilm); 41, (22, [23 
Q,ucaliDnnairc (E )—A prepared set (J ques¬ 
tions asked apersoii; 605, 6id, Gia, 633, 
7O4 

Race (li)—~( 7 roii/> 0/ individuals marked oJJ 
Jro\n others by their possession of common 
inherited bklagicnl ar psychological traits: 

330, 364, 3O5. 534 . G54, 79a, 872 
Radicalism Cl')^ 7 'ej«feney to jovorprojeund 
changes in llu social erdtr; 6GQ 
Radix (!')'—Jloot of the personality (Wert- 
heimer); 646 

Rage {'Pl)~^lrong auger: 120, 556 
Rating (E )—Estimate of a person's qualities 
or ehaiacter by himself or another. The esli- 
niafe hhi>i be purely qiinlilalive (asserting 
presence or absence of the frni/) or qiianUintive. 
In the taller case, the sireiigih of the trnil is 
judged i'll terms of some coiwentional niiineri- 
cnl scale composed oj such divisions as 
I'ery S'tniiig, i 5 Vnj/ff, Average, Jt'eak, Very 
iyeak, or of direct coni/wi'ijoH widi other 
persons: 156, G05 fT., 61 1, 624 
Raljoralism (E )—Name jor various phdo- 
stplntnl pDsiliom which txolt the enliie qf 
reason: 926 

RnUoiializaiion (E )—Process of finding 

plausible rcasciu fa accoiinl for one's practices 
or bdiejs- 230, 531, 540, 547i 70>i 
Rcarlion formation (E )—Development in 
bthaviQT oj n trend directly opposed to one in 
the jirifojufiDi/j {psythcmuilysis): 360; 551, 

634. 747 

Realism (T )—Tendency to nccipl what is 
experienced as real (Piaget): 340, 365, 3O7, 
539 ^ 

Reality principle (JT)—According, to Freud, 
(/i« rofiiilatioii oj caadutl by regard for 
reality: 340, 389, 416 

Rcccntciing CT )—Piorieidalion toward new 
points oj 43^^ 

Redintegration {E)—TI\t rees(ab(\slu\\n\l of 
a whole. //nHn 7 lo;i /tid/oruioi'd aprinciple oj 
rechntegrathii as basic in learning, to Iht 
{jfecl that ij seueral ev/ierieiicej— A, D, and 
C—haue formed a uj/wh, the recurrence of 
uiiy one tends la bring hack the others. Jlolling- 
ivorth's reilinlegraiion formula holds that a 
single eltmtnl of a former event serves to 
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bnnji about the total btluiiior tonsequeHl 
iijioii llint eiKiil: 233 

Religion (T )—A sy:um 0/ behfjs and 
praclices related to the easiriat or the dtuuir: 
479. TitiOi 5 ' 5 . 7391 75 Gi 7Q0 0 (»G 

Ilcprcsciunlivc TDCtora (T)—/'nfrtrx rx- 
sjKuisilile Jor Iht eapantji to go on rejponding 
to lulinl is 110 loiigrr present to the xniixj: 3G5 
Kciiresaloii (E )—'Ilte process of exrtuding 
inirital contents from acais to 
conxiounitss.' 340, 3IJ0, 333, 540 fl*., 562, 
6341 70U, 745 

Reverie (Jv)—‘/A? result of tluielling ufion a 
train of images mfkout mmh attempt (a 
control ihtr liireeim: 471 

RUytlun (li)— Ittgular alUniatmi, at rtla- 
iiwJj/ j/iart time iiiUri'ali, of a stresstd and 
one of more unitressed ittnis, which may be 
qf any sort. Uy melcphor, siHitwl r/>/Af«i 
are also sjutkeii of: III, (jai, 643 ff., 0 U 6 , 

G93 

Eigldi 35a. 5O2, Caa, O90, '/a-l. Tio, 734 . 

Role (T )—social task cr function carried 
out liy the iiuiiiif/iial: 51G R., 559 If., 575, 
7aG (T., >54 If., 7UG ir., O17, OG7 
Roitmo Qillidlic, 075 
Koinr, (jao 

RorBclmcli lc«, 34G, 3521 300 0 % 63O ir., 
C73 11 ’., 7'jg, 7{|j, 397 IF. 

■Sadism (l'.)^ 7 eiu/eiicy to asim'ata sex 
s(ttisfaelit/i liit/i the irj/lictiiig of pain on 
others: 045, 57G, 590 

Snlicncc.1 (W )—Striking or noteivorlhy poinO 
or proiniiieiuers 353, G55 
iSaknlioii (E)— Ci'ruwth or develepnienf by 
leaps; fuMcn and ceiuiderab/o 
change; 731 

.SnGulion (W)~~Cra///icn/io» to the point of 
repletion; 114. 161, tGa, 17a, agfl, 4W) 
Salisflieiioil (K )—Stale of a /rerson whose 
tiiiileiicies have reached their goal; 399, 4U5, 

494 . liirj. 724 

ScliisniyHoiiwii {'V)^ViJfeteiilintioa or 

clenixige within the social group, of a sort 
lufiicli eaiisos each form nf 
beluivior lo become iiiUiufied; tin chtsm ir 
thus progressii'e(y widened. Sihiwiogniesit 
is ihif producUan of cUrsvage: jDI) 

Schiitoul (T)— '/'ending In the direclhn of 
seliKophieiiia: i-il), 599, GOG, 740 
Scl>izr)))lii'2i)iH (T)— A pjjrhosh iiieolving et 
(leauage between tiiiellecluiil ami affective 


tendencies, and deterioraliein of />rrxonti7l^.' 
140, 2ifl, tlr)o 

Science {]!.)—Orderly atlack upon a sel oj 
prohUmsuistk u mare or {ess stsfll-drfined unity 

of 13,013,77IJ ir., 025,03(1,9<i4fr. 

Sccondaiy iiircruiriiy frclings ('!')— Ihose 
feeltngs lohich arise when a new slyli of life 
fails, and the iiidividiial it forced to rc< 
structure Itis picture of himself in terms of the 
auHsrrncsi offailure and nf a cniucioiU senio 
of irfemtily: fjO'i 507, O55 
Sccond-otxlrr condiiluniiiH fr)—/Vftrew 
Ay Ui^iirA a stuhU amditioued res/niise may 
serve ns a hrriefor luiu eoiithtioiied res/xiiises 
sis/ierinipafeil u/wii it; 2'J4 
Scciirily (W)— p'eeluiq or atiuraiiee of safely 
or fertaialy; freedom from nnxstiy or douht' 
3O0, 566,57I), 511a ir., 1)13, G35, 7C9,1)o0 
Self (r)*—//;; vulividunl as known to the 
indiuiduaf: iff If., iOI>, ;jjO II., 433 If., 
477 iJ*-. Vr.f'n'-, 9i!i II. 

Scir'cnIinnLnocni and drfrn.v*, 407, 523, 
5IIB, 5<)2, OoG, Gio, 7,|'j 
Scir'Ri.Kiin >111011 (inurrs) hose 

motes which h(UC In do with thr iltiifing of 
ststisfmtum from all ihc stirpliocs if energy 
iiaJiime: 779 

Self-love, .lO.j, 55a, 'joG, iHia, II57, 050 
Sre alio N.ot issixiu 

SvlfMnaiiilt'nanir niorefl ('!) '-Murtni’hirH 
siiilatn and preierve thr gnnip and eiiubie it 
lasanyoii: 77II, 7 t).| H , liny If., II55 
.Self«iMTiwiiujiit)n (nuirrji) (i')— 
iiiliith hike dire if the cnywii^' uf the xofiViI 
i;rou/) lo pcrlxluiile itself n\ n sonnl gftiup! 
779 

iSciiiuiiIm: rriiididoniiiK ('I')—-G'niin’i/inairo; 
to fiiramiig tis loiilniited u tlh eonJilinning to 
formal phyiical xiiHi/fjrtftfi; 959 
Scinnniirf (W)-^'/Af scleiire of triraniiigs, at 
eunlrasled with plmelin, the scitrue uf 
sounds. 922 

•Sense oignn (K)—/I reluliiely coniplrx 

receptor composed in part of non-nmous ele- 
mails, activity in wlneh luiluiles sensing: On 
Sriisilivc (['.) iiffri ird, rilhrr 

the sniKs or thr eui'ilmx: 452 If., 

4 (iG 

•Sensory (E)—/'fflrniioifj to ifiinifi'i.n, 

or Jfirie Applied nlio In iilftrful iiirvcf 

from H rertplor; 7 1, (lui, 71O 
•Sensory miionmiism (!’)—Aulonioiism oJ 
sensory proiffser 43(1 

•Sensory drives (T)~-Dn'wi munifeiud in 
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n neaiJar »f>ccifu: nntory txjittitneti: i la fT., 
i(l5, aUn, 21)0. ;}G7, 423, 45a fT,, 40.1. 
•»'iiBi)ry pruicrlion iiicos (T)— Areas of the 
urrbrai cortex in tufiich Ih/. sensory impulsu 
are recrivtd: 333 

Srniininii fr )—Cluster oj ajteiive dis‘ 
{toulion: Jormed ill rtlatinn to a person, a 
thou;, nr nn uUa {McDatt^aU): Gag 
.Sri /oauirf n parlkvlar 

dtrectian aj nctwily or assmattan; 194. aoi, 

f/V •I’- 107 . 437 . ifij. ^54 

Srx (l'<) -.Sum 0/ tfu (hatacUrs udtich make 
maU and Jemate dijfertnl: loG, 270, 37*, 
•lor^ fT., 670, 76G. 7O5 fT. 

Srx ditrcfcULca, 737, 791, 071 
Sex glnnd, 153 
Stt also Glflnd 

Spxual nialuraiion Cf)— Development of iho 
stxua! to the adult level: 69, 99 
Sexual iciislons Cf)— Tensms deriving 
mtinlly/rom gonod leiisms: 105 
Sluinc {Vd)—l‘aifi/ut emalion excited by a 
eonjciuKTnejf 0/ gutH, shortcenang, or im* 
pTofxiety; 117. 33a, 537 fT. 

.Skjux, 775 

.Slliimioiihin (^\')—‘lite approach that views 
persanuixty at a gii'tn linif ai a tejieeiioa and 
an of s/xetpe siliiatimal 

nienlS! ai, 0(ili, OQo 
Skrliiinl nuiieuliUiitr, 2G1, 400 
.SiKlal wieiu'e (HOP)— study 0/ 
reip’iiisti tif /ii/H;n« being la one finolAer, few- 
flf txprexxms 0/ group life rather 
Ilian heli/ivior leiifleiicies of individual 
cr/'.in/owf ai, aO, 9113 
Scx'iiH'riUriHiii ('1')—^<1 narrawer fovn of 
r/AMK^w/ri'ifw, in which one's own imimliate 
siKxal gxonp n regarded at right { 1 C. Ixnur): 

II4G 

■Sunmnnil.ulisiii ll^alking in one's 

sleep, (y) l[v extension, perfeniling any other 
fnirlv (oinjdex act while in a skefr-like een- 
dilion; 43II 

.Snviel Union, 907 fT. 

.Sp<’{'illc riirrnirfl ()i|>rrifir energy orwnsa- 
linii) (U)— 'i hr fuel that the sensory qitahly 
cL-oked hv excitiiliun of n sense organ is iiide- 
p ndnil of the slwiiilus. An "imdequale" 
MiiiiiilHr Ide heal applied to the reerptursfor 
eold ewifi uild, not iriiriiilh: 394 
.Sp. 1 iliriiy, r-pi. ag-J, 330,577, GoO if, C31, 
(i/-,7 II. 

Sl>ce( li, Goa, liga 

Hee also Language 


Speed, J34, Gao, 6ai, 624, 630, 663^ 715, 
716 

Sponlancoufl (W )—Proceeding luitlml con- 
strainli 137, 330, 474/1,, 524, 530 , 645, 
078 

Sponlancoua recovery, 203, 334, 253 
Stages of development, see Level 
Siammci'lng (li)—/in/«c/inif7i/ which inter¬ 
rupts the even flow of speech: 5O7 
Slardc pQUcni ( 1 ‘)—of risjioiises to a 
sudden intense outer stimulus: 119, i&o 
Staius (T )—Degree of acceptance and honor 
accorded a person: 513 IT,, 547 IT., 564 IT,, 
615 ff-. 754 774 ff,, 0 d 4 IT., 906 fT. 

Slcrcolypc (T )—A "picture in our luads" 
which fiu6/fi lu to treat all members of a 
class os essentially identical (_W. Lippinann): 
200 , 35 <>. 553 , B53 n",, 647, 759 
Sthenic (T)—/»i£;o/£,i;i^ ifforl: sa 
Stimulus (li)— Anyl/iing which excites ei 
receptor: 173 

Striped musclca (E)—A/ttre/w which an 
attached fo the bones and hence move the 
organism in the e-xleriial enoiroiinient, In 
f«fl/rar/ wi 7 /i these are the smooth or unstripta 
mnsela, which chi^y provide inUrual a^ust- 
mails: ^61 

Structure (E )—Arrangement of parts forming 
a whotei the ways in which such ports are 
arlicidaUd or pul 7 /T., 31, lai, 

237. 390 , 619 IT., 701, 782 
Style (W)—CAarflf/ffij/if mode of expression: 

621, 633, 641,690, 703 
•‘Style of life'* {L)—Adler's phrase for the 
tnihviduaVs central, iintlary, iruliuisible, 
sltiaing loward power and prestige: 577, 5D7, 

719 

Siililiininal (E )—Delow the threshold. (/) 
Applied lo stinudi which ore loo weak to be 
specifically apprehended but not to be influ¬ 
ential on conscious processes or behavior, (ii) 
Applied lo iiienlal processes or even lo mind 
lying below the level of awarenessi the sub- 
conscious: 333, 461 

Sufem (W )—A system of Mohammedan 
iigv/ifiiin developed, espeeially in Persia, into 
aiielaboralesymbolism used by Ihepoels: 32c 
Suggealiun (n)—(/) Process by which nienlal 
process or behavior u allereil by injhiencefrom 
(ei//ioii(. (a) Adore commonly 111 a narrower 
seiue, idteration from without, produeeil 
xndirtelly. 7 he suggestive e-xlernnl iujiuence 
IS sikIi iecwise of a peculini meaning for the 
iadwidiial by virtue of which it works certain 
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cliatiits, tJie nature or source oj tohuh an 
unrecognized by lliat ifuliviifual: 916 fT.j 

.W. 353 . 3O1.506. 751 ). 7GG 

Summituon of alimuli (auinmalion) (C)— 
In gtiurol, Jjfoeliutioii by Im or nme stimuli 
oJ djouif ejffct, ‘Iline tjpef may be rfu- 
linguisbtd: (/) Vito cr more stmuh 
siinullaluoiuly rjftclivdyield a idtndtdeffect. 
(a) .S'/ifiii/fi, each oJ which singly 11 j(i&- 
/inji'rui/| mny become iffcetn* \f alddud con- 
seculiutly. C'l) Helalntly weak stimuli uhtn 
rejunlid gtue rise to d e}iialiluttvtly different 
effect, as whin siucesuve Joint huehet yield 
tickle: Qg, n 1, I i/j, ana, ^jCg. 6ag 

Supcr-cgo (I’O —A lienomficttlion of the 
deuehpinenl of the ego in tiu direclian of social 
idtaUf etc , jo that diilrest is Jell when the 
ego it unduly injlntnttd hy y>rinii/rt'r impuhet: 

543 519 . 555 . 71 ‘' 

iJufiprcisioii (l:.]-~’liMl(infary (Kclucm of 
aiiylliwg from mtarriitic; <5.1(1, <5(17 

Symijcil (iC)—/( iihnultis which siandt for 
aiiollur sfwwiusr ig'j, a 17 IF., .{ai, 

55 '. 7 ' 9 . 751 . 7 (J<^ 

iSv(mnfli7 (SV)— Corecifmilcncf, I'n size, 
slui/ic, and ref/iliie /viitm, of fmrlr that 
are on vfipasilr utfet of a dniding Inu or 
meilum plcuie: 

.Syinpiilliclic iinviMis nyAlrni (HCiP)— 7 'A< 
diiiim of the nuhimiie luri'cnittvutmivhtth 
ecinlrolc tin "eirnrgeiuy” funtlmt, such as 
hareoud linifl heal, testalm uf martnmh of 
the dignlnt system, and secretion of adunin 
during timer of stress! Oi, 11 0 , laa, aOa, 
399 

Sympalby fetUng or tinoiion: 

aifi n., a^i rr., 570,533,734,7^6.755, 

7O5 

Syncrcliiin (W)—union or allanpled 
union of [irineiples or paels drawn from 
different systems: 33O 

Synrr^ (E )—Tiu exerting of force together 
or III rombinntion, Synergic miiieUs act 
together to mote a member. 'J/te sivicrgy 
theory explains nriiyi'cfl/ion of behavior as due 
to Ihr coinxTguig of al\ stimulating factors at 
a giien lime ii/m a sirigit rer/miiie iiieeha- 
iiis/n: loa, iig, aGi, <1^3, 76U 

.Syncall'psln (H)—Co/k/iVioii in which pereep- 
lion of a eeiUm type of object is rtgularly 
imktd im'iA fiarticular inin^rr. 7 Aitr I'n 
colored htaring etrtain sounds regularly 
evoke imagery of certoin colors, efttn spread 
uut I'n space in a precise way. •S’om^fnrirj' each 


letter siiggeslf a (ehr. difumber form is 
imagery of the ntnuAfr in a drfiniU gtomilrieal 
position aceordiug to its serial order: 356 
iSyslcm (l '»)—A ilale rf affairs lu iihieh items 
ate arranged in orderly fashion with regard 
to their relations to tarh other: 31, 37, 03, 

99 . Gi 9.7'‘»1. 73H. 75' 

Tqci (\V) “-Oiscerniiitnl of what 11 n/^/iro/Ffiji/d 
to do or say i/i dealing with others witimi 
giiiitg affenie: 710 

Tnulot>]iiiiic (r)—/'Aono;>r'fl/'A dnk which 
plays only ivii cl sounds at such a diilauee 
os under such cendifioiis that it is impassiils 
to hear the record distinctly 3 j.7 
Trm)K*r4tnc)ti (t‘)— ''(.'eiitral term for in- 
note (or ixty largely innate) siiieiplibilily of 
the iiulniJiKil to rrnniiiv jiliiationsiinilfor the 
lyPieal fharafitr of Ins rmofiw rtsponsts" 
(/licW); 79. 7t4, 71H, O/3 

'JVn»|x» (W) -^liate of aclialy lillli, 70+ 
Tctision (■r)~7/if tneigies (oiutnirnied in 
lJu inriouf/«r<r of the body; (lU (f., O7 IF., 
I04|. 393 ff*. 3'4 n"., 359. 374. 4O1, 55a 
74.1. 7r/», 910 

’lc«l (l')—’Au/meatureof iridiiidiialccifmeiiiej 
or trails: IkJl, 613, 733 
'riicmnlic ApjX'rcrptiun 'IVm ( 1)—.4 
picture Itil m uhieli the iiibje,!, by miikiug 
up an apprnpnnU .i/nrv, rtiralt n Ihtina 
(iii//rnr/ton of neeil and press): 401, 633, 
C70 IT., W)3, U6;j 

Therapy (l^)"‘7ifii(»/if/i» intended to ears 
or alleiiate n ilnordfrcil coiiililion; 13 fT,, 

2'3n'.'1.33 fF., r^Ha, 711, yai, H7f), 005 
’lli.niglu (UGP)— .ill those prof tsses by whirls 
theansiver to a problem is found: aug, 345, 
ft., 301, 5,33, CoG, 71M jr., 7.15a 
Three kvcia (ijf |)ci-6onaliiy), ire I^vcl 
Thrc3hul<l“LimcD(Ii)—(/) Ahntule thresh¬ 
old: Limit of size, I'n/miih’, positimi, etc., 
at ivhich a slimiilns becoints rffcctwe for toii- 
scioiis procestts or bthavior, or eenits la be 
effective, (a) Difference ilirtskold: Sniallul 
between two stimuli (or ehniige in 
tuv swetssive precrniatfoitT of one stimulus) 
whieheanbe iliKiumnalcd; 73, lui 11'., aag, 
349 IF., C<i 5 n., 751.759. UWJ 
Thyriiid ulanda {V.)^I)iirllfis glandt (Wn^ 
OH enrli side of the upper wimlpijn. 1 luy 
sraete Ihyoxin, which helps lu control lha 
/jif/uAo/ic role.- 73 rr., Dll, 9O, 130, 739 
Tic (F.)—(/) .4 peeiiharily, pariieiilarly in 
motor form, (a) .4 nervoiu IwiUhiug. (j) 
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Mowmcni which cannot Jorcgo mak~ 

ini’ Ufu/tr etTlaiii conditions: 303, 314 

Time flo ir, n-}, Q35 

Trail (F,)— Anyfhvif; hy means oj which one 
person niny It diilinguislied Jtom atiofA/r,‘ 
506 ir.j 5 iGj Goij, Cii fr.j G.ji^ 67C, 749, 

751 

Trance (II )—Cmral Urm Jor slap-like 
jMUs, generally nlinotirtnl ones. tStniiliulj ii 
Tidueiil, iLitfi loss or afUralion in knauledge 
nj what is hapfuiwng. 'Iraitets may be 
hypnolicitllv luduetd and nit Jrtqwtnl in 
hyrtrria'. Uoa 

Trarufer (HOP )—oj Irnining in one 
Junction ufm pirjormatue in another Juac~ 
lion or upon performanct cf the SameJisiutian 
fn anothtr pari tj the body: 204 fT., 549, 

573, Gao rr,, G33 m, 691.711,7G6 

rraiufermi’c (X.)—"Jdisptaamtnl of an 
efftti, eilhtr posiliit or negaitijt, from one 
person on to the ptycho-analyst" (E. janes): 
43a, 36a 

TraimvMi'uijin (T)—«/ dothing 
cj Iht opposite stv (or, tii ptjxhoanctiy/is, ilu ' 
desire lo uvar ii): 495 

Traiiititt (U)—'/lyiiy or wound, especially 
"i/ttnlal injury" or shaft.: fl34 IT., 254 fT., 

549. Gt)G, 733 IT., 730, 7O0, O9O 

Triwlie liypoilicjlii (T )—Hypothesis that 
hiuleneiet to rr^rMti'eii, to ^prioticability, 
and la /in>fiini/<i«nrj'; ore inierrehled: 379, 
36a 

Troplam (L)-^Meeh!inie(illy determined or 
Jorad moMmenI cJ a sitigle etll nitd analogous 
inovfinenls 0/ groups oJ cells or whole 
orjjfliiiJinj; movimcnl whose extent is a 
direelJunction oJ the sHinulus: 95, 99 

Type (K)-—(r) Central Jorm about which 
iMrifl/l'ofif criifrr. Ths is a pre~Darwinian 
caiurpl but is evidently still the </oiiiiNAN/on« 
I'n mor< thinking, (^r) In a given group, 
persons having a rnajarily oJ the characters 
which are conirno;i or peculiar lo the group are 
said to be typical—at least rdaiively—of 
that group. Type is thus a matter oJ averages. 
It is that which marks off or characteriKcs a 
group oJ persons; 90 , 48, 39, fli ff., 393, 
4GG. 546, 579 IT., 594, 70 P» 7 * 6 , 73 + 


U-curves (T )—Equivalent lo bimodal curves 
Tfi loAicA tht extreme right and left ends are 
till off: 927 

Unconscious (BGP )—In Freudian psycho- 
amdysis, the entire mass of psychic processes 
which is unable to inter eonsciousitess: 594 

Uniqueness (W )—The quality oj being 
without a like or equal: 43 

Unslripcd muscle, 59G 
See rdso Viscera 

Urban (W )—Belonging to the city or town: 
566. fls4 ff., flag '/r., flgS, Sjg. OG9 ff. 

’■^nlcnce (W)—' 77 ;o degree oj power which 
exists httwitn certain bodies or substances, 
causing them to unite or produce a specific 
effect upon each other: O5, 545 

VnJiic (E )—Thai which mkes objects desired 
or desirable or to be sought after, worth: 
lOa, 964 /T., 510, 6i6, 649, 666, 765, 
906 

VadaniUla ij)“—Early philosophers who 
gave a- pmtheislie interprelalm lo the 
sacred texts of hulk: gaa 

Vcgclalivc (E)—TAe« aelivillis of an 
or^MUtii common' lo plants and gnimnlst 
116 IT. 

Viscera (DOP)—rAe vital organs of the 
chest nnd abJoniinql caviliexj also the glands, 
arterial walls, and other ergons mervated by 
the outonomie nervous syslm: O2, 355 IT., 
4O4 IT., 50O rr,, 744 

Visceral drives (T)—Pr/wj- which tleptnd 
diTcetly on varying visceral co/iilifions: Q7, 
105 IT., jgl, 376 

Voice, 633, C47, 649, 745 

VTE bcliavior (T )—Vicarious trial and 
error, i.e,, trial and error not actually involu- 
iiig overt trials: 997 IT,, 636, 637 

Will (T )—oJ fieAavi'or by iVilrrW 
symholr. ago IT., 316, 340, 363, 394, 400, 
429 IT., 443, 592,668,917 

Taakce City, 524 

Zuui, 793, OoG IT. 





